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presented  with  a  cheque  for  £1,000  to  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G., 

in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

and  thus  to  the  Empire.— June  25th,  1907. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


FOUNDBD  ISes. 
INOOBPOBATBD  BT  BOTAIi  GHABTEB  1882. 


MTOOTTO-*  TJ2Sria?E3D     "fiUlVCFIIRE,^^ 


To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Boom  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a  Museum 
for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions ; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally  ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary, 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character. — (Bule  I.) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  Subjects), 
Resident  and  Non-Besident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the 
nomination  of  Two  Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on 
personal  knowledge.  The  former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £S  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  £2  ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is. 
(which  is  increased  to  £S  when  taking  up  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  Kingdom)  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1  Is.  (which  is 
increased  to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  more  than  three 
months).  Resident  Fellows  can  compound  for  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five  years*  annual  subscriptions 
of  £2  on  payment  of  £15 ;  and  Non-Besident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  the  Non-Beaident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £10, 


4  Hoyal  Colonial  Institute. 

^nbtiegtf  of  Jtibbs  io\jo$t  S^nb$cxipiam  art  not  in  ^rrtar. 

The  priyileges  of  Fellows,  whose  subscriptions  are  Dot  in  arrear, 
include  the  use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Beading, 
Writing,  and  Smoking  Booms ;  a  Library  containing  over  65,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history,  government,  trade, 
resources  and  development  of  the  British  Colonies  and  India ;  and 
a  Newspaper  Boom  in  which  the  principal  Journals,  Magazines, 
and  Beviews — Home,  Colonial,  and  Indian — are  regularly  received 
and  filed.  Books  may  be  borrowed  —subject  to  the  Library  Begula- 
tions — ^and  the  corresp^dence  of  Fellows  may  be  addressed  to  the 
care  of  the  Institute. 

The  Journal  and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  are  forwarded 
to  all  Fellows  whose  addresses  are  known. 

Fellows  are  entitled  to  be-  present  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
and  to  introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conver- 
sazione, and  to  introduce  a  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  week- 
days from  10  A.M.  to  8  p.m.,  except  during  August  and  September, 
when  it  is  closed  at  6  p.m. 


The  support  of  all  British  Subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both— is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 

J.  S.  O'HALLOBAN, 

Secretary, 


FORM   OF   BEQUEST. 


i  htCpXt&tf)  the  sum  of  £  to  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute,  Incorporated  by  Royai  Charter  1882,  and  I  declare 
that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Corporation  shall  be  an  effectual  discharge  for  the  said  Bequest, 
which  I  direct  to  be  paid  within  calendar  months  after  my 

decease,  without  any  reduction  whatsoever,  whether  on  account  of 
Jjegacy  Duty  thereon  or  otherwise,  out  of  such  part  of  my  estate  as 
may  be  lawfully  apphed  for  that  purpose. 


Those  persons  who  feel  disposed  to  benefit  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  by  Legacies  are  recommended  to  adopt 
the  above  Form  of  Bequest. 


FORM  OF  CANDIDATE'S  CERTIFICATE. 


CERTIPICATE  OF  CANDIDATE  FOR  ELECTION. 


Name 

Title 

Besidence 

a  British  subject,  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  we,  the  undersigned,  recommend  him  as 
eligible  for  Membership. 

Dated  this  day  of  19 


F.R.C.I.,  from  personal  knowledge. 
F.R.C.L 


Proposed  19 

^leote4  19 


EOYAL  COLONIAL  INSHTDTE. 

SESSION    1900-1907. 


FIRST  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  18, 
1906,  when  a  Paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  Imperial  Organisation  "  was 
read  by  Mr.  Ricl^rd  Jebb.  Dr.  G.  R  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  104 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  21  Resident,  88  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows: 

RL  Han,  Lard  Amptkilh  O.C.SJ.,  O.C.LE,,  George  M,  Ballardie,  Alderman 
Arthur  Bennett^  J.P.,  R.  Ross  Clunies,  Arthur  G.  Cole,  C.E.,  Ven,  Arch- 
deacon Charles  V.  P.  Day,  M.A.,  Frank  H.  *JHxcft,  Thomas  A.  Hill,  M.A., 
J.P.,  Charles  D,  Hoblyn,  Rt.  Hon,  Alfred  Lyttelton,  K.C.,  M.P„  William  A, 
Mercer,  Frank  B,  Nathan,  TJwmas  A.  O'Farrell,  J.P,,  Hon.  Comthwaite  H, 
R(ison,  Thomas  Roberts,  Sir  J,  Clifton  Robinson,  J.P.,  Henry  Vincent  Rowe, 
Thomas  B,  Clarke'Thomhill,  Sir  James  Lewis  Walker,  CLE,,  Maurice  F, 
Wilson,  C.E,,  T,  Alexander  Wood, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Edward  Pratt  Barlow  (British  Central  Africa),  Philip  E,  Beeston 
(China),  James  F,  Bevan  (Orange  River  Colony),  George  E.  Birch  (Trans- 
vaal), Sidney  A,  Bolton  (Natal),  Robert  Bonham-Smith  (Southern  Nigeria), 
Francis  H,  Chevallier  Boutell  (Argentine  Republic),  A,  A,  Rodney  Boyce 
(Sudan),  Ths  Maharaja  Dhiraj  of  Bur dwan  (Lidia),  Hon,  Colin  H,  Campbell, 
K.C.  (Canada),  William  Campbell  (Transvaal),  John  A,  Carpenter  (British 
New  Guinea),  Lieut,-Col.  Lord  Edward  H.  Cecil,  D.S.O,  (Egypt),  Edward 
William  Collins  (Transvaal),  Alfred  Leslie  Cook  (Ceylon),  Adam  B,  Creelman, 
K,C,  (Canada),  J,  R,  Balfour  Cunningham  (Transvaal),  Edward  Hamilton 
Dakins  (Southern  Nigeria),  Tom  H.  Davey  (South  Australia),  William  H. 
Davies  (Ceylon),  George  A.  Denny  (Transvaal),  Harry  S,  Denny  (Transvaal), 
James  H,  Douglass  (Cape  Colony),  James  E.  Duff  (Natal),  James  Farrell 
( Victoria),  John M. Fremantle (Northern Nigeria),  Gerald  W.  B.  Gabbitas (Trans- 
vaal), Alfred  M.  Gibb  (Federated  Malay  States),  Robert  S.  Godsall,  M.B.,  CM. 
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(Queensland),  George  H.  Oolledge  (Ceylon) y  Rt  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Grahamstovm,  Melville  Gray  (New  Zealand),  Richard  H,  Harriss  (Trana- 
vaal),  John  M,  Hedstrom  (Fiji),  Thomas  R.  Henderson,  C.E,  (Cape  Colony), 
Frank  Holmes  (Federated  Malay  States),  Lindow  H.  L.  Huddart,  M.A,, 
M.Inst,  C.E.  (Southern  Nigeria),  Walter  C.  Hutchinson  (St  Vincent),  Andries 
S.  Hutton  (Cape  Colony),  Captain  A.  E.  Johnson  (Northern  Nigeria), 
Stanley  R.  Jones,  A.R.S.M.,  A.I.M.M.  (Federated  Malay  States),  Frederick 
H.  Jordan  (New  Zealand),  Siegfried  S.  Keyzer  (Cape  Colony),  Jesse  Henry 
Levy  (Orange  River  Colony),  Thomas  W.  Lines  (Canada),  Robert  N.  Lyne, 
F.L.S.,  F.R.O,S.  (Zangibar),  Archibald  C.  MacDonald  (Transvaal),  Charles 
McDonald  (New  Brunswick),  John  A.  McDou^all  (Canada),  William  McRae 
(Fiji),  Captain  Ross  R.  Maguire  (Oold  Coast  Colony),  N.  Duncan  Maidman 
(Southern  Nigeria),  Charles  Mattei  (Western  Australia),  David  K.  Michie 
(CeyUm),  George  F.  Moore,  J.P.  (Western  Australia),  Michael  Moses  (Uganda), 
John  Muller,  B.A.  (Cape  Colony),  Thomas  F.  Nunn  (Rhodesia),  Francis 
Oats,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  Ernest  P.  Pearce  (Orange  River  Colony),  Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  W.  Pearson,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  (Cape  Colony),  Bomanjee  D.  Petit 
(India),  Percival  H.  Phillips  (Southern  Nigeria),  William  C.  Pousty 
(Southern  Nigeria),  His  Highness  the  Raja  of  Pudukota  (India),  Walter 
Reid  (Transvaal),  A  Cyril  Ridsdale,  C.E.  (Northern  Nigeria),  Robert  William 
Roberts  (Argentine  Republic),  William  E.  Roberts  (British  North  Borneo), 
John  Ross  Robertson  (Canada),  Samuel  Tulloch  Scott  (Tasmania),  Thomas 
Sheldon  (Cape  Colony),  Charles  A.  Smith  (Cape  Colony),  William  Ferguson 
Smith  (Rhodesia),  Samuel  F.  Smithson  (New  Zealand),  Frederick  O.  Stoehr,  M,B, 
(North East  Rhodesia),  Evelyn  M.  O.  Toulmin  (Argentine  Republic),  Francis  D. 
Tyssen  (British  East  Africa),  Arthur  Walker  (Transvaal),  Horace  Weldcm 
(Transvaal),  Charles  A.  Wheelwright,  C.M.G.  (Transvaal),  John  William 
Wright  (Cape  Colony),  Pelham  Vernon  Young  (Southern  Nigeria). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  pubhc  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  I  take  the  Chair  this  evening  in  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  regrets  his  inability 
to  keep  his  engagement  to  be  with  us  owing  to  a  summons  to 
Windsor  to  attend  a  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Since 
our  last  meeting,  the  Institute  has,  I  regret  to  say,  lost  one  of  its 
earliest  friends  and  supporters  by  the  death  of  Lord  Cranbrook. 
Our  Council  at  its  meeting  this  afternoon  adopted  a  resolution  of 
condolence  which  I  shall  now  read,  and  with  which,  I  feel  sure, 
you  will  all  be  in  sympathy : — "  The  Council  of  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute  have  heard  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  of  the 
death  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  G.C.S.L,  a 
distinguished  and  respected  statesman,  who  identified  himself  with 
the  Institute  in  1872  as  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  promotion  of  its  objects  as  long  as  his  health 
permitted.  The  Council  desire  to  offer  to  the  members  of  his 
family  the  assurance  of  their  sincere  sympathy,'* 
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I  next  turn  to  a  matter  which  will  have  very  special  interest  for 
every  member  of  the  Institute.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
twenty  years  ago,  in  1886,  we  raised  a  loan  of  £35,020  to  assist 
ns  in  acquiring  the  Home  for  the  Institute  which  we  have  since 
occupied  in  Northumberland  Avenue.  It  was  stipulated  at  the 
time  that  repayment  should  be  made  within  a  period  of  forty  years. 
Through  the  exercise  of  our  right  to  anticipate  certain  statutory 
payments,  we  have  already  succeeded,  out  of  our  own  unaided 
resources,  in  freeing  the  premises  from  all  debt  in  one  half  the 
time  previously  agreed  upon.  We  have  thus  saved  more  than 
j£15,000  in  interest.  The  final  instalment  was  paid  on  July  1, 
last,  and  the  title  deeds  of  the  freehold  are  now  in  charge  of  our 
bankers.  This  fibancial  achievement  is,  I  think,  a  matter  on 
which  we  may  warmly  congratulate  ourselves.  It  must  be  a  cause 
of  special  gratification  to  Sir  Frederick  Young  and  other  pioneer 
workers  in  the  Institute  who  first  made  the  bold  venture  which 
has  ended  so  fortunately.  We  believe  that  this  step  opens  the 
way  for  a  further  advance  within  a  short  time.  In  1908  we 
propose  to  resume  possession  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  building 
as  well  as  the  Craven  Street  premises,  now  leased  to  the  Admiralty. 
This  will  more  than  double  the  space  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Institute.  The  Council  are  sanguine  that  such  additional 
facilities  can  thus  be  provided  as  will  widely  extend  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Institute  and  enlarge  its  capacity  for  an  increased 
membership.  Personally,  as  my  colleagues  on  the  Council  know,  I 
am  extremely  desirous  that  a  portion  of  the  additional  space  which 
will  then  be  at  our  command  may  be  used  in  providing  students 
pf  Colonial  affairs,  and  writers  upon  Colonial  questions,  with  fuller 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  our  Library,  the  best,  I  believe,  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  one  to  which  we  are  constantly  making 
additions.  I  know  of  few  objects  to  which  we  could  better  direct 
our  efforts.  With  a  few  rooms  set  apart  for  their  use  such 
students  and  writers  would  be  able  not  only  to  make  use  of  our 
Library,  but  also  take  advantage  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  our 
Librarian,  whose  wide  knowledge  and  unfailing  courtesy  make 
him  one  of  the  most  ipaportant  assets  of  the  Institute. 

I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  speaker  of  the 
evening — Mr.  Richard  Jebb.  All  who  have  read  Mr.  Jebb*s  work 
on  the  growth  of  Colonial  Nationalism— a  book  which  was  the 
result  of  four  years  of  travel  and  careful  enquiry  throughout  the 
Empire — will  understand  how  much  knowledge  and  what  sound 
judgment  Mr.  Jebb  brings  to  the  study  of  Colonial  questions.    He 
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has  now  just  returned  from  another  year  of  travel  through  all  the 
Great  Colonies,  and  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  some 
further  results  of  his  study.  No  doubt  what  he  has  to  say  to- 
night by  word  of  mouth  will  be  supplementary  to  what  he  has 
already  so  well  said  in  writing.  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  on  the  one 
hand  promise  to^  you  much  food  for  thought,  and  on  the  other  to 
Mr.  Jebb  an  attentive  hearing. 
Mr.  Richard  Jebb  then  read  his  Paper  on 


NOTES  ON  IMPERIAL  ORGANISATION. 

I  HAVE  labelled  this  paper  "Notes  on  Imperial  Organisation'*  by 
way  of  apologising  for  the  somewhat  fragmentaiy  character  of  its 
contents.  Having  returned  only  a  few  weeks  ago  from  a  twelve 
months'  tour  through  the  self-governing  Colonies,  I  thought  that 
my  best  chance  of  interesting  you  this  evening  would  be  by  discuss- 
ing, in  the  light  of  my  recent  experience,  one  or  two  particular 
questions  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  Imperial  Organisation. 
But  having  myself  approached  those  questions  from  the  standpoint 
of  preconceived  ideas  about  Imperial  Organisation,  I  must  begin 
by  stating  briefly  what  those  preconceived  ideas  were. 

Nowadays  we  are  all  agreed  that  this  problem  cannot  be  settled 
offhand,  but  only  by  a^  process  of  evolution.  Further,  it  seems  now 
to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  essential  difference  of  status 
which  distinguishes  India  and  the  other  Dependencies  from  the 
self-governing  Colonies  has  to  be  recognised  in  any  scheme  for 
more  closely  uniting  the  Empire.  The  recognition  of  this  differ- 
ence makes  it  possible  for  us  to  concentrate  our  attention  for  the 
time  being  upon  the  relatively  urgent  half  of  the  problem,  namely 
the  connection  between  the  autonomous  States  of  the  Empire. 

General  Principles. 

During  the  Canadian  debates  on  Confederation,  some  forty  years 
ago,  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  reported  to  have  spoken  thus : 
"  England,  instead  of  looking  upon  us  as  a  merely  dependent  Colony, 
will  have  in  us  a  friendly  nation  to  stand  by  her  in  North  America 
in  peace  as  in  war.  The  people  of  Australia  will  be  such  another 
nation.  .  .  .  She  will  be  able  to  look  to  the  nations  in  alliance 
with  her  and  owing  allegiance  to  the  same  Sovereign,  who  will 
assist  her  to  again  meet  the  whole  world  in  arms,  as  she  has  done 
before."     My  own  view  of  the  problem,  although  it  is  the  outcome 
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of  personal  observation,  is  precisely  that  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
prophetic  utterance,  and  therefore  is  not  in  the  least  a  novel  one. 
I  start  with  the  idea  that  the  sentiment  of  a  new  and  individual 
nationality,  in  the  modern  and  political  rather  than  the  racial 
sense  of  the  term,  is  a  growing  and  permanent  characteristic  of 
Canada,  Australia*,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa:  that  this 
sentiment  already  is  strong  enough  to  wreck  any  scheme  of  Imperial 
Organisation  which  seems  to  antagonise  it :  and  that  it  is  a  senti- 
ment to  be  welcomed  rather  than  deplored  by  Imperialists,  because 
it  makes  for  the  simultaneous  development  of  distributed  resources 
without  which  the  motto  "  Union  is  Strength  **  seems  comparatively 
fallacious.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  Imperial  union  ought  to  be 
contemplated  as  a  close  form  of  international  alliance  rather  than 
a  loose  form  of  national  unity;  and  I  try  to  judge  every  specific 
proposal  by  the  standard  of  international  alliance  rather  than  by 
the  standard  of  Imperial  Federation,  using  "federation**  in  the 
American  or  Australian  sense.  Upon  my  hypothesis  the  practical 
question  is  how  to  gradually  develop  the  machinery  requisite  for 
an  international  co-operation  far  more  intimate  and  comprehensive 
than  is  associated  with  the  ordinary  idea  of  alliance. 

The  notion  of  alliance  suggests  that  the  central  principle  of 
Imperial  Organisation  is  to  be  sought  in  a  system  of  consultation 
between  the  governments  of  the  allied  nations  by  means  of  frequent 
conferences  and  permanent  ambassadors.  As  for  the  former,  we 
already  have  the  principle  of  a  periodic  Colonial  Conference,  which 
it  has  been  proposed  to  designate  hereafter  by  the  more  appropriate 
title  of  Imperial  Conference.  As  for  the  ambassadors,  the  position 
already  occupied  by  Lord  Strathcona  suggests  that  the  office  of 
High  Commissioner  in  London  is  capable  of  further  development. 
If  the  High  Commissioner  of  a  partner  nation  was  a  Privy 
Councillor  he  might  on  certain  occasions  attend  meetings  of  the 
British  cabinet ;  which  is  likely  to  remain  the  predominant,  if  not 
always  the  executive,  partner  in  foreign  affairs,  so  long  as  it 
provides  most  of  the  joint  fighting  power  and  controls  the  subject 
dependencies.  If,  in  addition,  the  High  Commissioner  was  a 
minister  in  his  own  government,  holding  a  portfolio  created  for  the 
purpose,  the  result  would  be  to  give  the  Imperial  Conference  a 
continuous  existence  in  London.  During  the  eighties  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  while  a  member  of  the  Dominion  cabinet,  acted  as  High 
Commissioner  in  London,  with  conspicuous  advantage  to  the 
Canadian  interest  in  foreign  affairs.  He  authorises  me  to  say  that 
his  twofold  capacity  then  enabled  him  to  exert  a  much  greater 
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influence  with  the  British  Government  than  he  could  have  hoped 
to  exert  otherwise. 

The  essence  of  the  Conference  in  its  present  form  is  that  it  is 
confined  to  responsible  ministers  of  national  Governments,  other 
gentlemen  being  admitted  only  by  the  invitation  of  the  qualified 
members.  Temporary  exceptions  are  the  premiers  of  the  South. 
African  Colonies  and  Newfoundland,  representing  local  governments 
which  eventually  must  be  merged  in  national  federations.  By 
this  restriction  of  membership  two  very  important  results  are 
secured.  In  the  first  place,  the  Conference  may  be  said  to  have 
executive  power ;  namely,  the  power  of  its  individual  members  to 
introduce  legislation  in  their  respective  parliaments,  by  way  of 
carrying  out  those  resolutions  of  the  Conference  in  which  they  have 
concurred.  In  the  second  place,  the  Conference,  so  long  as  it  is 
restricted  to  responsible  ministers,  is  coterminous  with  the  national 
governments  collectively  and  not  external  to  them.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  character  of  the  Conference  would  be  radically  changed 
by  the  admission  of  any  members  not  being  responsible  ministers  in 
office,  excepting  the  High  Commissioners  mentioned  above.  In  the 
first  place,  its  peculiar  executive  authority  would  be  threatened  if 
its  resolutions  were  carried  by  the  aid  of  members  who  were  not 
restrained  by  the  same  kind  of  responsibility  as  the  rest.  And 
secondly  the  extension  of  membership  would  place  the  Con- 
ference outside  the  national  governments  collectively,  so  that  it 
would  cease  to  represent  the  principle  of  alliance  and  would  repre- 
sent instead  the  principle  of  federation,  which  does  imply  the 
creation  of  a  body  external  to  the  State  governments.  Therefore, 
those  who  approach  the  problem  of  Imperial  Organisation  from  my 
standpoint  cannot  endorse  the  proposal  to  enlarge  the  membership 
of  the  Conference.  Likewise  they  will  deprecate  the  proposal  to 
bange  the  title  from  Conference  to  Council,  because  the  former 
seems  more  appropriate  to  the  conception  of  alliance,  and  the  latter 
to  federation. 

Assuming  then  that  the  Imperial  Conference  is  retained  in  its 
present  form,  I  conceive  that  any  additional  machinery  which  may 
prove  necessary  for  specific  purposes,  as  time  goes  on,  ought  to  be 
created  by  and  strictly  subordinated  to  the  Governments  in  Con- 
ference. Of  such  additional  machinery  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  is 
a  true  example.  The  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  is  not  a  true 
example,  because  it  is  an  offshoot  of  our  insular  Government  rather 
than  the  Conference,  and  therefore  represents  the  principle  of 
national  unification  rather  than  that  of  international  partnership. 
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A  true  example,  which  I  earnestly  hope  will  shortly  be  created, 
would  be  the  Imperial  Intelligence  Office  proposed  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  provided  it  is  instituted  and  financed  by  the  Conference, 
not  by  our  Government.  Likewise  the  question  of  a  permanent 
secretariat  for  the  Conference  can  be  decided  only  by  that  body 
itself.  Possibly  the  importance  of  secrecy  in  international  negotiar 
tions  may  be  advanced  as  a  reason  for  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
secretarial  work  in  some  respects* 

Preferential  Trade. 

The  first  particular  question  which  I  propose  to  discuss  is  that 
of  Preferential  Trade.  Personally  I  beheve  in  the  supreme 
Imperial  importance  of  Preferential  Trade,  which  I  regard  as  much 
the  best,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  making  the  Empire  a  living 
everyday  reality  to  the  masses  of  its  people.  I  think  that  we  who 
live  in  this  country  and  are  forced  by  the  burden  of  our  actual 
responsibility  to  interest  ourselves  continuously  in  Imperial  matters, 
do  not  realise  how  much  the  majority  of  our  brethren  over-sea8 
are  divorced  in  daily  hfe  from  Imperial  consciousness.  Their 
Imperialism  is  intermittent,  and  to  that  extent  ineffective ;  the 
Empire  presenting  itself  to  them  as  an  interesting  accident  rather 
than  the  cause  or  source  of  the  national  life  in  which  they  are 
absorbed.  No  doubt  the  provision  of  very  much  cheaper  tele- 
graphic facilities,  reacting  on  the  Colonial  Press,  would  go  far  to 
mitigate  this  undesirable  isolation  of  thought  and  interests.  But 
strongly  as  I  advocate  the  application  of  Imperial  partnership  to  a 
girdle  of  state-owned  cables,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the 
appeal  of  the  Press  to  the  imagination  can  ever  be  a  substitute  for 
the  appeal  of  Preferential  Trade  to  material  interest.  Therefore  I 
regret  having  to  add  my  testimony  that  in  all  the  Colonies  there  is 
a  section  of  Imperialist  opinion,  although  it  seems  to  be  in  a 
minority  everywhere,  which  is  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  cam- 
paign, on  the  ground  that  the  principle  of  national  independence, 
the  basis  of  Imperial  partnership,  is  threatened  by  it.  The  Colonial 
anti-Chamberlainites  (if  I  may  be  allowed  that  convenient  term) 
are  not,  generally  speaking,  opposed  to  the  abstract  principle  of 
Preferential  Trade ;  and,  except  perhaps  in  South  Africa,  they 
generally  believe  that  their  own  country  stands  to  gain  b^  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals.  Nor  do  most  of  them  apprehend — 
paradoxical  though  my  statement  may  seem — that  the  independence 
of  their  own  country  is  threatened.    Most  of  them  credit  their  own 
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respective  Governments  with  readiness  and  ability  to  safeguard 
their  interests  in  this  respect.  In  the  last  resort  their  ground  of 
opposition  is  identical  with  that  of  the  anti-Ghamberlainites  here  ; 
namely,  the  notion  that  England  is  being  asked  to  sacrifice 
herself  upon  the  Imperial  altar.  This  notion  hurts  the  national 
self-respect  of  the  colonial  anti-Obamberlainites.  Perhaps  because 
most  of  them  are  free-traders  by  instinct,  they  seem  to  accept  with- 
out question  the  theory  that  our  proposed  readjustment  of  food 
duties  involves  dearer  living  for  our  taxpayers.  They  argue  that 
for  such  a  sacrifice  our  taxpayers  cannot  possibly  receive  adequate 
compensation  by  preferential  treatment  in  colonial  markets,  alleging 
that  colonial  Protection  nullifies  such  preference.  They  feel  that 
the  Colonies,  in  granting  nominal  British  preferences,  have  not 
impaired  the  domestic  purpose  of  their  several  tariffs;  and  they 
connect  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  with  a  conception  of  Imperiid 
unity,  implying  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire,  which  the  Colonies 
do  not  and  will  not  admit  in  practice. 

Of  course  the  Preferentialist  majority  in  the  Colonies,  which 
welcomes  Mr.  Chamberlain's  campaign,  does  not  believe  that 
England  is  being  asked  to  make  any  sacrifice  at  all  of  her  insular, 
fiscal,  or  commercial  interests.  Speaking  .to  the  Preferentialist 
resolution  at  the  recent  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  **  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  4f  he  believed  that 
the  policy  propounded  was  going  to  cost  the  poor  man  even  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  a  farthing  more  for  his  bread,  he  would 
not  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  policy."  That  expresses  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  all  the  colonial  nationalists,  whatever 
their  views  about  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  But  having 
regard  to  the  Colonial  misgivings  which  I  have  described,  and 
also  to  the  result  of  our  last  general  election,  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  our  Tariff  Reformers  should  unite  with  their  opponents  in 
treating  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  as  primarily  an  insular 
question,  and  only  incidentally  an  Imperial  question.  This  ought 
to  eliminate  once  for  all  the  mischievous  notion  that  this  country, 
alone  of  the  partner  States,  is  being  asked  to  sacrifice  her  national 
interests.  Though  some  Tariff  Reformers  may  deprecate  it  as 
counsel  of  despair,  I  am  convinced  by  my  own  electioneering 
experience,  which  I  confess  is  very  limited,  that  the  new  food 
duties  may  be  advocated  with  every  prospect  of  success  as  a 
necessary  policy  of  "  market  tolls,"  payable  by  the  foreigner  into 
our  national  exchequer.  If  revenue  is  our  prime  object,  it  may  be 
obtained  almost  as  easily  by  differential  duties  as  by  uniform 
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duties;  and  with  less  risk  of  raising  prices,  considering  the 
conditions  of  competition  under  the  system  proposed. 

As  regards  the  argument  that  Colonial  Protection  renders  a 
Preference  consistent  with  it  of  no  value  to  our  insular  industries, 
it  seems  to  me  that,  however  stringent  a  young  and  growing 
country  makes  its  tariff,  there  always  remains  a  certain  market 
for  imported  manufactures,  in  competition  for  which  a  favoured 
nation  may  benefit  appreciably  by  preferential  treatment.  If  we 
can  secure  such  treatment  in  the  most  expansive  markets  of  the 
future,  at  the  price  of  a  reciprocal  concession  which  would  not 
hinder  the  domestic  function  of  our  own  tariff,  then  I  think  that 
the  principal  economic  and  national  objections  fall  to  the  ground. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  Imperial  Organisation  in  this 
connection,  I  notice  that  preferential  arrangements  already  have 
been  concluded  between  certain  of  the  partner  nations  without  the 
aid  of  any  further  Imperial  Organisation  than  exists  at  present. 
Those  States,  having  discussed  the  subject  at  successive  Conferences, 
severally  made  it  a  question  of  national  policy,  for  the  execution 
of  which  their  respective  Governments  found  themselves  su£Sciently 
equipped.  This  illustrates  the  executive  power  of  the  Imperial 
Conference.  Obviously,  if  we  likewise  make  the  question  primarily 
a  domestic  or  n&tional  one,  we  ipso  facto  exclude  the  idea  that  new 
Imperial  machinery  is  required  before  we  can  deal  with  it.  I  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  clearly  see  how  preferential  trade  can  be  discussed 
in  Conference  much  further  than  it  has  been,  except  in  relation 
to  foreign  treaties,  until  we  shall  have  expressed  our  own  adhesion 
to  the  general  principle  in  the  same  practical  manner  as  the 
younger  nations,  ix.  by  adapting  our  national  tariff  to  the 
Imperial  purpose.  When  this  country  shall  have  granted  a 
nominal  preference,  without  prejudice  to  her  insular  fiscal  interests, 
then  at  length,  and  for  the  first  time,  aU  the  partner  States 
will  find  themselves  on  the  same  fiscal  footing.  This  is  the 
condition  preliminary,  I  think,  to  that  further  development  of  the 
preferential  system  which  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
have  in  view.  To  arrange  the  further  development,  which  involves 
international  bargaining,  of  course  the  Imperial  Conference  would 
be  indispensable. 

Imperial  Defence. 

Imperial  Defence,  especially  naval  defence,  is  another  topic  upon 
which  I  have  had  many  conversations  in  the  course  of  my  tour. 
The  idea  of  alliance  suggests  that  the  several  nations  ought  to 
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maintain  naval  and  military  forces  of  their  own,  always  con- 
trolled by  their  own  governments,  except  when  the  latter  in- 
dividually deem  it  expedient  to  pla-ce  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
acting  Imperial  executive.  I  think  that  this  conception  of  Imperial 
Defence  has  gained  ground  so  rapidly  in  Australia  and  Canada  of 
recent  years  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  any  proposals  which 
are  based  upon  the  old  idea  of  unification.  At  the  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  Mr.  6.  E.  Drummond,  speaking  for  im- 
portant Canadian  interests,  outlined  a  Canadian  naval  policy  of 
the  national  type.  The  popularity  of  kindred  naval  ideas  in 
Australia  has  again  been  brought  out  in  connection  with  the 
recent  proposals  of  the  Commonwealth  Government,  which  were 
condemned  by  our  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 

The  controversy  revived  by  the  Australian  proposals  always 
suggests  to  my  mind  a  question  as  to  what  are  really  the  unalter- 
able or  fundamental  factors  of  the  naval  problem  which  our  Com- 
mittee of  Imperial  Defence  is  called  upon  to  consider.  One  such 
factor  of  course  is  the  geographical  character  of  the  Empire,  which 
is  maritime.  But  another,  equally  fundamental  to  my  mind,  is 
the  piolitical  character  of  the  Empire,  especially  the  growing 
national  sentiments  of  the  several  Colonial  groups.  You  might  as 
well  found  a  system  of  Imperial  Defence  upon  the  assumption  that 
geographically  the  States  of.  the  Empire  are  parts  of  one  continent, 
as  upon  the  assumption  that  politically  they  are,  or  might  be, 
animated  by  a  single  national  instinct.  To  lay  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  the  centralised  naval  organisation  which  corresponds 
to  national  unity  is  the  only  possible  system,  is  to  propose  that  the 
Empire  should  be  adapted  to  the  Navy  instead  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Empire. 

Approaching  the  naval  problem  from  my  own  Imperial  stand- 
point, I  cannot  believe  that  the  Japanese  Alliance  is  of  no  naval 
advantage  to  this  country,  simply  because  the  two  navies  are  not 
under  one  paymaster  and  one  control  in  time  of  peace.  But  if  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  fortify  our  command  of  the  sea  by  means  of  a 
foreign  alliance  with  a  nation  whose  afiSnity  with  our  own  is  of  the 
slightest,  how  much  more  possible  may  it  be  by  means  of  an 
Imperial  alliance  with  nations  which  are  united  to  us  by  a  common 
Crown,  a  common  language,  a  racial  tie,  a  common  morality,  and 
a  strong  disposition  to  respect  our  well-earned  naval  hegemony  in 
all  technical  matters  !  If  this  is  a  reasonable  view,  then  the  obvious 
policy  for  us  is  to  encourage  the  younger  nations  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  those  future  navies  which  may  relieve  the  United  Kingdom 
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of  posterity  from  single-handed  and  over-costly  Imperial  responsi- 
bility. In  order  to  promote  unity  of  aim  in  defensive  preparations 
it  is  desirable,  I  think,,  that  there  should  be  a  genuinely  imperial 
Committee  of  Defence,  i.e.  a  Committee  or  Board  created  by  the 
Governments  in  Conference.  The  present  Corumittee  is  one  on 
which  (to  quote  an  official  statement),  "  His  Majesty's  Grovernment 
desire  to  obtain  from  time  to  time  the  presence  of  Colonial  repre- 
sentatives.'* I  desiderate  a  committee  on  which  His  Majesty's 
other  Governments  would  desire  the  continuous  presence  of  our 
representatives.  Such  a  committee  no  doubt  would  recognise 
colonial  nationalism  as  a  primary  factor  in  the  problem  of  Imperial 
Defence. 

In  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  one  does  not  find  the  same 
preference  for  the  principle  of  alliance  in  naval  defence,  the  main 
6ause  being  that  for  various  reasons  national  ambition  is  less 
developed  in  those  countries.  Both  of  them  seem  satisfied  for  the 
present  with  the  plan  of  cash  payments  to  our  Admiralty,  for 
which  purpose  no  development  of  Imperial  Organisation  seems  to 
be  required.  This  plan  is  not  "  taxation  without  representation," 
as  sometimes  alleged,  but  voluntary  subscription  without  repre- 
sentation, the  taxing  bodies  being  the  several  Colonial  Governments 
elected  by  the  taxed. 

In  South  Africa  I  was  much  impressed,  as  others  have  been,  by 
the  unique  suitability  of  the  country  as  a  training  ground  for  the 
Imperial  Army.  In  particular  the  people  of  South  Africa,  alone  of 
the  Imperial  democracies,  are  free  from  the  obsession  of  ''anti- 
militarism  "  ;  the  explanation  being,  no  doubt,  that  all  their  local 
history  identifies  liberty  with  military  competence.  In  South  Africa, 
therefore,  I  think  that  no  political  objection  would  be  raised  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  training  station ;  and  the  Boer  farmers 
already  appreciate  the  economic  importance  to  themselves  of  military 
consuming  centres.  Further,  if  the  striking  force  of  the  Empire 
is  ever  to  become  a  genuinely  Imperial  force,  instead  of  continuing 
to  be  famished  solely  by  this  country,  it  is  very  important  that 
its  headquarters  should  be  removed  to  a  more  central  place.  That 
is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  I  do  not  think  has  been 
sufficiently  considered. 

It  is  often  objected  to  the  principle  of  alliance  in  relation  to 
Imperial  Defence  that  it  does  not  predetermine  the  fighting  force 
which  each  nation  State  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  in  a  crisis, 
supposing  the  Governments  to  have  concurred  in  a  war  policy; 
and  that,  therefore,  this  country  would  still  have  to  maintain 
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armaments  upon  the  present  scale.  Now  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
notion  of  alliance  does  not  exclude  but  positively  sanctions  the  idea 
that  each  partner  nation  ought  to  equip  itself  for  war  upon  a 
recognised  scale.  All  the  great  alliances  of  our  time  are  based,  I 
think,  upon  two  distinct  understandings ;  the  first  defining  the 
contingencies  in  which  military  or  naval  stipport  shall  be  given ; 
while  the  second  defines,  or  at  least  assumes,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  preparations  for  war  which  each  ally  makes.  To  put  it 
briefly,  alliance  implies  a  contract  covering  (a)  willingness  to  fight, 
and  (6)  ability  to  fight.  As  regards  willingness  to  fight  I  agree 
with  those  who  hold  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  Empire  may 
become  a  better  guarantee  than  a  definite  understanding,  for  which 
none  of  the  Imperial  democracies  are  yet  prepared.  But  as  regards 
the  ability  to  fight  I  cannot  reconcile  the  idea  of  alliance  with  the 
idea  of  one  ally  furnishing  practically  all  the  fighting  power.  In 
Canada  one  finds  a  widespread  tendency  to  protest  willingness  to 
fight  when  the  time  comes,  as  though  it  were  the  equivalent  of 
ability  to  fight.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  disparage  our  own 
defensive  preparations  as  being  inspired  by  irrational ''  militarism." 
I  confess  myself  a  militarist  if  ''  militarism  "  means  simply  (a)  the 
belief  that  national  independence  does  actually  rest  in  the  last  resort 
upon  the  right  of  might ;  and  (b)  a  desire  to  win,  when  compelled 
to  fight.  Those  who  are  not  "  militarists  "  to  this  extent  are,  to 
my  mind,  deceiving  themselves. 

The  Imperial  aspect  of  my  militarism  is  the  wish  that  my  country 
ultimately  should  derive  from  the  Imperial  alliance  the  same  kind 
of  benefit  as  Canada  now  derives ;  namely,  the  benefit  of  a  vast 
economy  in  her  expenditure  upon  national  insurance,  so  as  to  release 
revenue  for  other  purposes.  If  Canada  has  virgin  territories  to  ex* 
ploit,  my  country  has  old  cities  to  rebuild,  abundant  land  for  "  closer 
settlement."  If  a  larger  population  in  Canada  is  an  object  of 
Imperial  importance,  so  is  a  more  rural  population  in  these  islands. 
The  one  is  not  more  valuable  than  the  other  as  a  form  of  con- 
tribution to  Imperial  Defence.  Nor  do  all  Canadians  argue  that 
the  financial  administration  of  their  prosperous  Dominion  Is  now 
so  careful  that  increased  expenditure  upon  defence  need  have  a 
tendency  to  starve  the  vote  for  material  development. 

My  conception  of  Imperial  alliance  will  be  fulfilled  as  regards 
defence  when  each  partner  State  gives  all  its  young  men  a  rudi- 
mentary military  education ;  entrusts  home  defence. to  an  efficient 
"  Citizen  Army  "  of  whatever  kind  it  prefers ;  supplies  contingents 
to  an  Imperial  striking  force  stationed  centrally  in  South  Africa  ; 
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and  furnishes  a  national  squadron  or  squadrons  to  an  Imperial 
Navy.  Under  those  conditions  there  would  be  an  all-round  ability 
to  fight,  if  ever  the  Governments  in  Conference  concurred  in 
willingness  to  fight.  Moreover,  this  international  distribution  of 
forces  would  make  isolated  action  almost  as  difficult  for  this 
country  as  it  is  now  for  the  younger  nations,  to  the  detriment  of 
aggressive  jingoism. 

FoBEIGN  BeLATIONS. 

Excepting  preferential  trade,  I  regard  defence  as  the  most  urgent 
part  of  the  Imperial  problem,  for  a  reason  which  I  think  is  often 
overlooked.  The  relative  growth  in  wealth  and  strength  of  certain 
'  foreign  powers  has  forced  the  United  Kingdom  to  abandon 
"  splendid  isolation "  for  a  policy  of  combination,  as  the  best 
guarantee  of  its  national  interests.  Hence  our  special  understani- 
ings  with  Japan  and  France,  and  our  persistent  overtures  to  the 
United  States.  This  situation  embarrasses  us  in  Imperial  Conference 
about  foreign  affairs ;  the  claims  of  our  foreign  friends  who  have 
the  ability  to  fight  inevitably  outweighing  the  claims  of  our 
Imperial  allies  who  have  not  that  ability.  As  time  goes  on  I  fear 
that  our  schemes  of  mutual  insurance  with  foreign  powers,  becoming 
more  and  more  complicated,  will  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
us  to  prefer  the  particular  claims  of  the  younger  nations.  The 
final  outcome  of  the  Alaska  Boundary  negotiations  was  peculiarly 
significant  of  the  general  tendency ;  the  then  British  government 
being  the  most  sincerely  Imperial  of  modem  times.  After  that 
dismal  experience  the  New  Hebrides  adjustment  and  the  Newfound- 
land Fisheries  affair  seem  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Surely 
it  has  become  plain  that  the  only  certain  inducement  to  this 
country  to  uphold  the  Imperial  interest  would  be  the  same  induce- 
ment as  is  felt  now  by  the  statesmen  of  the  younger  nations,  namely 
a  belief  that  national  independence  may  be  guaranteed  better  by 
Imperial  alliance  than  by  any  foreign  combination.  This  concep- 
tion, which  is  literally  Sir  John  Macdonald's  ideal,  implies  a 
development  of  Imperial  fighting  strength  such  as  could  not  be  fully 
accomplished  for  many  years.  But  I  do  think  that  if  the  younger 
nations  made  '*  equality  of  sacrifice  "  the  basis  of  their  defence 
policies  this  country  would  readily  incur  much  greater  risks  to  pre- 
serve the  hope  of  an  all-sufficient  Imperial  alliance  in  the  remoter 
future,  when  such  an  alliance  would  include  two  giant  nations  on 
tfae  Pacific  coasts.  The  idea  that  an  apparent  equality  of  sacrifice 
in  defensive  preparations  would  alter  the  present  trend  of  Imperial 
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diplomacy  is  sanctioned  by  our  British  conception  of  ''  playing  thd 
game/'  which  I  think  has  great  force  with  the  people  of  this  country. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  defence  anomaly  is  causing  us  to  "  drift  apart  " 
in  foreign  relations,  then  there  is  grave  danger  to  the  Empire  in 
the  proposal,  which  is  popular  over-seas,  that  the  'younger  nations 
should  postpone  national  responsibility  in  defence  until  they  have 
completed  the  work  of  ** opening  up*'  the  new  countries.  For 
this  is  nothing  less  than  a  proposal  to  postpone  the  beginning  of 
effective  Imperial  alliance  until  it  may  have  become  impossible ; 
and  meanwhile  to  perpetuate  the  cause  of  those  diplomatic  "  sur- 
renders "  which  in  themselves,  or  apart  from  their  cause,  are  steadily 
weakening  the  Empire. 

As  regards  ''  surrenders,"  a  solution  favoured  in  certain  quarters 
is  to  attempt  the  redistribution  of  Imperial  diplomatic  influence 
upon  some  principle  other  than  relative  fighting  power,  which  is  the 
normal  basis,  or  equality  of  sacrifice,  which  I  have  suggested  as  a 
possible  alternative.  This  attempt  might  take  the  form  of  an 
advisory  council,  exerting  moral  pressure  upon  those  who  pay  the 
piper  to  let  others  call  the  tune ;  which  would  fail  in  proportion  as 
it  appeared  for  the  moment  to  succeed.  Or  it  might  take  the 
form  of  separate  ambassadors  for  the  several  States  at  one  or  morq 
foreign  capitals;  which  I  do  not  think  would  have  the  desired 
effect.  For  no  plan  can  succeed  which  ignores  the  natural  law  o{ 
the  political  world,  that  diplomacy  derives  its  driving  power  fron} 
ability  to  fight.  Nevertheless  much  circumlocution  would  be  8ave4 
if  foreign  questions  arising  out  of  the  affairs  of  a  particular  partner 
State  were  handled  in  the  first  instance  by  the  government  of  that 
State,  which  eventually  would  submit  its  proposed  policy  to  the 
other  governments,  or  at  least  to  ours.  Some  such  procedure,  for 
which  there  are  isolated  precedents,  is  likely  to  be  suggested  in 
Conference  next  April.  It  would  have  the  further  advantage  of 
making  it  clearer  to  what  extent  the  nationality  of  the  ambassador, 
and  to  what  extent  the  command  of  fighting  power,  decides  the  issue 
of  diplomatic  negotiations.  At  any  rate  the  Canadians  certainly 
understand  the  psychology  of  their  neighbours  much  better  than  we 
do ;  and  therefore  would  be  better  negotiators. 

Imperial  Interference. 

A  variety  of  incidents  occurred  in  the  course  of  my  tour  which 
emphasised  the  importance  of  defining  the  distinction  between 
Imperial  and  national  or  local  interests.  From  my  point  of  view 
Imperial  interference  may  be  defined  as  an  official  attempt  by  one  or 
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more  partner  States  to  influence  the  policy  of  another  in  respect  of 
matters  which  do  not  affect  either  the  safety  of  the  Alliance  or  the 
internal  welfare  of  the  Dependencies.  In  Australia  the  Common- 
wealth.  Parliament  had  passed  its  Irish  Home  Eule  resolution; 
which  I  regard — in  my  capacity  of  United-Kingdom  nationalist — as 
an  unwarrantable  Imperial  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Nevertheless  Mr.  Deakin's  persuasive  dialectics  almost 
convinced  me  for  the  moment  that  Home  Eule  for  Ireland  is  a 
question  which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  Imperial.  From  a 
Bouth  African  point  of  view  I  would  likewise  consider  that  the 
Australasian  resolutions  condemning  Chinese  Labour  in  the  Trans- 
vaal were  acts  of  undue  Imperial  interference.  But  I  recognise 
that  in  this  instance  the  people  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
held  that  their  part  in  the  Boer  war  had  entitled  them  to  express 
a  national  opinion — a  claim  which  was  admitted  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  It  was  argued  also  that  the 
Crown-Colony  status  of  the  Transvaal  made  a  difference ;  but  I 
will  revert  to  that  later  on.  However,  the  classification  of  national 
and  Imperial  questions  can  be  accomplished  authoritatively  only  by 
the  passage  of  resolutions  in  Conference  from  time  to  time.  For 
the  time  being,  I  fear  it  is  only  too  true  that  the  whole  subject  has 
(in  Mr.  Deakin's  words)  **  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  argument  and 
has  become  a  matter  of  emotion.**  This  tendency  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  Home-Eule,  Chinese-Labour,  Natal-Native,  and 
Transvaal  Constitution  episodes. 

South  African   Questions. 

I  was  moving  about  in  South  Africa  from  March  to  September 
of  the  present  year ;  and  I  do  not  think  modern  Colonial  history 
has  produced  anywhere  a  period  of  six  months  more  stimulating 
to  students  of  Imperial  Organisation.  I  believe  that  any  pro- 
posal whatever,  which  seemed  to  offer  some  hope  that  the  Imperial 
questions  of  South  Africa  would  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits, 
rather  than  to  suit  English  party  interests,  would  be  welcomed  by 
British  and  Boers  alike.  For  example,  the  idea  of  an  Advisory 
Council,  to  which  I  am  opposed,  would  find  plenty  of  support  in 
South  Africa  at  the  present  time.  The  Transvaal  Progressives 
were  inclined,  I  think,  to  endorse  that  proposal  in  the  statement  of 
policy  which  they  issued  last  April.  However  that  maybe,  the  first 
item  of  their  manifesto  was  sufficiently  significant  in  its  published 
form,  being  as  follows  : — "  The  provision  of  means  by  which  the 
views  and  affairs  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  may  be  adequately 
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represented  in  the  Imperial  Councils,  as  distinct  from  political 
parties,  so  that  relations  may  be  established  throughout  the  Empire 
based  upon  sincerity,  continuity  and  knowledge/' 

Personally  I  was  sorry  that  the  Transvaal  Progressives  had  not 
reserved  the  place  of  honour  in  their  manifesto  for  South  African 
federation  instead  of  Imperial  Organisation :  for  I  thought  they 
were  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Upon  my  hypothesis, 
Imperial  Organisation  recognises  only  national  Governments,  not 
provincial  Governments.  Theoretically,  therefore,  the  Premiers  of 
the  several  South  African  Colonies  have  no  more  right  to  sit  in 
Imperial  Conference  than  the  Premiers  of  the  Australian  States  or 
the  Canadian  Provinces,  or  even  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council ;  all  of  whom  represent  the  local-government  sub- 
divisions of  a  national  unit.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  no  doubt 
better  that  South  Africa  should  be  represented  by  the  local 
Premiers  than  by  a  single  representative  without  any  executive 
power  at  all.  The  above  is  not  a  merely  academic  criticism  of  the 
present  illogical  compromise.  Practical  evils  of  a  serious  chlBtracter 
may  easily  follow  from  the  representation  of  local  authorities  in 
Imperial  Conference.  For  example,  in  1699  the  Pacific-Cable 
partnership  was  finally  arranged.  The  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  New  Zealand  negotiated  as  single-nation  States,  Australia 
as  six  Provinces.  Three  of  those  Provinces  joined  the  Cable 
partnership ;  while  three  stood  out  in  order  to  make  special  terms 
with  '^  private  enterprise,"  which  was  hostile  to  the  Pacific-Cable 
partnership.  Presently  the  new  Commonwealth,  having  inherited 
all  the  Cable  Agreements  of  the  several  States,  found  that  its 
interests  as  a  partner  in  the  Pacific-Cable  conflicted  with  its  obli- 
.  gations  to  the  Eastern  Extension  Co.  If  the  Pacific-Cable  project 
could  have  been  allowed  to  wait  until  the  Australian  States  became 
a  single-nation  State,  the  present  difficulties  would  not  have 
arisen.  Probably  the  Cable  ring  will  seek  to  block  the  extension 
of  the  State-owned  system  to  South  Africa  by  precisely  similar 
tactics. 

So  much  for  the  importance  of  South  African  Federation  in  order 
to  complete  the  national  units  of  Imperial  Organisation.  But 
regarded  as  a  policy  of  purely  South  African  interest.  Federation 
itself  would  do  more  than  any  kind  of  advisory  council  to  restrict 
the  openings  for  Imperial  interference.  For  example,  recently 
our  Government,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  became  entangled 
in  the  South  African  railway  controversy  ;  and  in  Cape  Colony  I 
found  an  angry  impression  tlmt  the  Imperial  authorities  were 
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takinj  bides  unjustly  >vith  Natal.  A  railway  or  a  customs  deadlock, 
in  which  one  or  other  of  the  Colonies  might  be  tempted  to  invoke 
Imperial  intervention,  is  quite  conceivable  even  after  the  new 
Colonies  get  responsible  government ;  but  not  after  the  creation  of 
a  close  national  union. 

Then  as  regards  the  very  difficult  Native  question,  if  one  Colony 
thinks  that  the  administration  of  its  neighbour  is  re-acting  un- 
favourably upon  its  own  Native  population,  it  cannot  bring  pressure 
upon  that  neighbour  except  through  the  Colonial  Office.  This 
possibility  of  Imperial  friction  likewise  would  be  eliminated  by  a 
federal  union  which  included  the  nationalisation  of  Native  affairs. 

The  Native  question  is  regarded  by  South.  Africans  generally  as 
domestic.  In  connection  with  the. Natal  crisis  the  argument  was 
advanced  by  our  Government  that  the  Native  question  was  Imperial 
in  character,  because  in  the  last  resort  our  taxpayers  might  be 
called  upon' to  provide  military  assistance.  I  was*  in  Natal  at  the 
time,  and  observed  that  the  first  effect  of  our  official  pronounce- 
ment was  to  inspire  the  more  earnest  South  Africans  with  a  deter- 
mination to  suppress  the  disaffection  without  Imperial  aid.  Later 
on  I  attended  an  enthusiastic  public  meeting  in  Johannesburg, 
which  had  been  called  by  the  Mayor  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the 
>  Transvaal  Government  to  assist  Natal  with  a  military  force.  Here 
I  thought  that  our  pronouncement  was  being  answered  in  the  same 
spirit  as  in  Natal.  Personally  I  cannot  imagine  the  possibility  of 
any  Native  rising  which  United  South  Africa  could  not  suppress  ; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  regard  the  Native  question  as  Imperial  by 
reason  of  its  military  danger. 

To  my  mind  the  only  circumstance  which  brings  the  Native  ques- . 
tion  within  the  Imperial  category  is  that  Basutoland  and  certain 
other  Native  territories  are  directly  administered  by  the  British 
Government,  which  therefore  has  the  interest  of  a  neighbour  in 
the  Native  affairs  of  adjacent  Colonies.  But  this  circumstance  also 
maybe  eliminated  when  United  South  Africa  proves  by  its  en- 
lightened federal  treatment  of  the  Natives  that  the  Crown  Protec- 
torates may  safely  be  transferred  to  its  care.  Thus  South  A&ican 
Federation  may  eventually  remove  the  Native  question  from  the 
category  of  Imperial  questions. 

Another  question  which  nearly  all  South  Africans  regard  as 
domestic  is  Chinese  Labour.  The  argument  that  the  fact  of  Crown 
administration  in  the  new  Colonies  has  made  the  question  Imperial 
is  met  by  the  argument  that  the  avowed  intention  of  the  late 
British  Government  was  to  treat  the  TransvasJ  as  a  self-governing 
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Colony,  BO  far  as  post-bellum  conditions  permitted.  In  my  judg- 
ment that  pledge  was  faithfully  respected  in  connection  with 
Chinese  Labour.  But  this  controversy  again  illustrates  the  urgent 
need  of  Federation.  It  is  incontestable  that,  from  a  South  Africaji 
point  of  view,  alien  labour  is  a  national  rather  than  a  provincial 
interest.  If  so,  the  other  South  African  colonies  have  a  right  to 
control  the  labour  policy  of  the  Transvaal,  the  exercise  of  which 
involves  either  a  national  authority,  or  an  appeal  to  the  Imperial 
executive,  again  provoking  friction.  However,  assuming  Federation 
in  South  A&ica,  the  notion  of  alliance  surely  excludes  the  idea  that 
one  partner  nation  is  entitled  to  interfere  with  the  labour  policy  of 
another,  unless  indeed  that  policy  threatens  to  entail  foreign  com- 
plications and  the  ultimate  risk  of  war.  The  question  whether  a 
given  policy  has  this  dangerous  character  obviously  is  a  proper  one 
for  the  Governments  in  Conference  to  decide.  No  partner  State 
could  ignore  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  without  jeopardising  its 
prospect  of  Imperial  support  should  war  ensue,  and  perhaps  wreck- 
ing the  alhance  altogether.  Such  a  contingency  seems  too  remote 
to  be  adduced  as  a  practical  objection  to  the  conception  of  Imperial 
partnership. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  British  Indians  in  South 
Africa.  My  Imperial  hypothesis  divides  His  Majesty's  subjects  into 
two  classes :  (1)  the  Eul^rs,  i.e.  the  autonomous  partner  nations, 
and  (2)  the  Euled,  i.e.  the  peoples  of  the  Dependencies.  In  India 
itself  the  Bulers  act  upon  the  belief  that  they  are  justified  in  practi- 
cally withholding  democratic  institutions  from  His  Majesty's  Indian 
subjects,  whose  political  incompetence  otherwise  would  endanger 
the  Administration.  In  South  Africa  the  Eulers,  being  a  nation 
indigenous  to  the  land,  have  to  consider  the  safety  not  only  of  their 
democratic  political  institutions,  but  also  of  their  racial  position, 
which  is  threatened  economically  by  the  unequal  competition  of  the 
Indian  trader.  Surely,  therefore,  if  the  Eulers  in  India  are  justified 
in  restricting  the  political  rights  of  the  Indians  in  India  itself,  the 
Eulers  in  South  Africa  are  justified  in  restricting  both  the  political 
and  the  commercial  rights  of  the  Indians  in  a  country  where  the 
latter  are,  in  actual  fact,  alien  immigrants. 

Nor  am  I  impressed  by^  the  argument  that  England,  as  the 
guardian  of  Indian  interests,  cannot  now  claim  less  for  the  Indians 
than  she  formerly  claimed  from  President  Kruger.  As  against 
foreigners  there  need  perhaps  be  no  distinction  between  Eulers  and 
Euled;  all  being  equally  British  subjects.  But  as  between  the 
partner  nations  and  the  peoples  of  the  Dependencies,  the  theory 
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that  all  British  subjects  have  equal  political  rights  has  long  been 
denied  by  palpable  facts  which  Imperial  statesmanship  cannot  hope 
to  alter,  and  could  not  alter  in  any  case  without  destroying  the 
national  principle  as  the  basis  of  Imperial  organisation.  From  my 
standpoint,  therefore,  even  the  British-Indian  question  of  South 
A&ica  is  not  Imperial  except  in  the  same  temporary  way  as  the 
Native  question — namely,  in  the  absence  of  a  national  South 
African  authority  to  deal  with  national  questions. 

Thus  South  A&ica  after  all  does  not  permanently  compUcate  the 
problem  of  Imperial  Organisation :  the  Native,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Indian  questions  being  all  theoreticaUy  national ;  and  practically 
national  when  once  federation  is  accomplished.  There  remains  only 
the  recent  attempt  of  a  fiction  in  distress  to  make  England  the 
censor  of  South  African  morals ;  which  I  dismiss  as  merely  a 
Pharisaical  expression  of  insular  arrogance.  Believing,  then,  that 
national  union  in  South  Africa  is  the  true  remedy  for  Imperial 
difficulties  there,  I  am  glad  to  express  my  opinion  that  within  a  few 
months  the  federal  movement  will  be  in  full  swing. 

The  Method  of  Progress, 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  refer  again  to  a  South  African 
episode,  in  order  to  illustrate  my  own  view  of  the  best  method 
by  which  to  promote  the  development  of  Imperial  Organisation, 
There  is  a  choice  between  two  methods.  One  method,  which  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  existing  organisation  is  hope- 
lessly deficient,  postpones  specific  acts  of  Imperial  co-operation, 
such  as  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  or  consultation  about  foreign 
affairs,  until  the  machinery  shall  have  been  installed  which,  it  is 
imagined,  is  required  for  dealing  with  such  matters.  The  other 
method,  which  I  advocate,  is  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  effecting  the 
particular  acts  of  co-operation,  using  whatever  makeshift  machinery 
already  exists ;  in  the  expectation  that  the  attendant  difficulties 
will  themselves  suggest  the  necessary  improvements. 

Now,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  our  late  Government  was 
occupied  with  two  important  Imperial  matters  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  framing  a  constitution  for  the  Transvaal ; 
without,  so  far  as  I  know,  consulting  the  Governments  of  the 
partner  nations.  In  the  second  place  it  was  circularising  those 
same  Governments  about  the  constitution  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference. I  do  not  gather  from  the  published  correspondence  that 
it  was  definitely  advocating  the  proposal  to  change  the  Conference 
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into  an  Advisory  Council :  although  I  notice  that  at  the  Cbttgresi^ 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Mr.  GeoflFrey  Drage  is  reported  to  have 
stated  that  the  late  Qovemment  had  adopted  that  scheme.^  In  any 
case  I  think  that  the  action  of  our  Government  illustrates  the  wrong 
method  of  promoting  Imperial  Organisation.  Had  an  Advisory 
Council  been  in  existence  I  suppose  the  Transvaal  Constitution 
would  have  been  submitted  to  it:  as  it  was  not  in  existence  the 
partner  nations  apparently  were  not  consulted  at  all. 

If  the  late  Government  had  followed  the  better  method,  it  would 
have  circularised  the  other  Governments,  not  about  an  improved 
Council,  but  about  the  Transvaal  Constitution.  The  existing 
machinery,  namely  His  Majesty's  mail  service  and  the  ocean  cables, 
was  as  adequate  for  the  one  purpose  as  for  the  other.  Had  the 
Lyttelton  Constitution  been  privately  submitted  before  publication 
to  the  partner  Governments,  I  do  not  fancy  that  any  one  of  them 
would  have  given  much  thought  to  the  matter,  or  would  have 
taken  exception  to  its  general  principle.  Probably  they  would 
simply  have  told  our  Government  to  go  ahead.  In  'any  case, 
whether  amended  or  not,  the  Lyttelton  Constitution  would  have 
emerged  as  the  act,  not  of  the  British  Unionist  party,  or  even  of 
the  British  nation,  but  of  the  Imperial  Conference — the  Govern- 
ments in  partnership. 

If  this  had  been  done  surely  the  consequences  would  have  been 
of  the  utmost  practical  importance.  When  the  change  of  Govern* 
ment  took  place  in  England  the  Lyttelton  Constitution  could  not 
have  been  withdrawn  and  another  substituted,  except  by  a  fresh  act 
of  the  Imperial  Conference.  Even  so,  I  am  not  sure  that  our 
present  Cabinet  could  not  have  induced  the  other  Governments 
to  substitute  its  own  policy ;  by  appeaHng  to  their  instinctive  faith 
in  that  principle  of  Responsible  Government  which,  in  my  own 
judgment,  is  quite  unsuited  to  the  case  of  the  new  Colonies  at  the 
present  time.  Anyway,  let  us  imagine  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  the  Imperial  Conference  had  first  sanctioned  the  Lyttelton 
policy  and  then  agreed  to  substitute  the  present  policy.  How 
would  the  responsibility  of  the  Conference  have  altered  the  existing 
situation  in  South  Africa  ?  It  would  have  altered  it  to  this  extent 
— as  regards  the  Transvaal  Constitution,  you  would  not  have  had 
South  Africa  restored  to  her  old  belief  that  the  Imperial  connection 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Drage  explained  that  the  Beport  of  his 
speech  to  which  the  lecturer  alluded  was  a  summary  only,  and  that  In  reality  he 
had  been  careful  to  explain  to  what  partial  extent  the  late  Qovernment  adopted 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  proposals. 
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involves  subjection  to  English  party  interests.  You  might  then 
have  argued  with  some  hope  of  carrying  conviction  that  the  change 
of  policy  had  been  adopted  upon  the  real  merits  of  the  question. 
An  Englishman  who  has  recently  travelled  over  the  greater  part 
of  civilised  South  Africa  would  not  then  have  heard  his  country 
reproached  with  a  bitterness  which  I  cannot  describe. 

The  only  persons  in  South  Africa  whose  reproaches  against  my 
country  provoked  me  to  tu  quoque  were  those  who  hailed  from 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand ;  their  own  Governments  being, 
in  my  opinion,  not  a  whit  less  blamable  than  ours  for  the  reversal 
of  Imperial  policy.  Their  present  Governments  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  which  supported  the  policy  of  1899.  The  answer  to 
a  question  asked  in  {he  House  on  July  31  seems  to  show  that  none 
of  them  exercised  the  right  which  they  acquired  in  the  war  to 
influence  the  Imperial  settlement  of  South  Africa.  When  I  recollect 
the  readiness  of  the  Australasian  Governments  to  make  representa- 
tions about  Chinese  Labour,  which  perhaps  ought  no1>  to  be  regarded 
as  an  Imperial  question  at  all,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  they 
have  servei  the  Empire  well  by  refraining  from  either  condemning 
or  approving  our  policy  in  a  matter  which  certainly  is  not  less 
essentially  Imperial  than  the  issue  of  the  war  itself.  Their  silence 
has  added  to  the  precedents  which  sanction  the  subordination  of 
Imperial  interests  to  those  of  a  political  party  in  England.  And 
our  own  Government  in  failing  to  consult  them  missed  an  unique 
opportunity  of  really  promoting  Imperial  Organisatipn. 

It  is  almost  criminal  to  be  wise  after  the  event ;  and  therefore  I 
hasten  to  apologise  for  thus  having  ventured  to  criticise  responsible 
Ministers,  because  they  failed  to  see  the  importance  of  doing  certain 
things  which  equally  escaped  the  notice,  at  the  time,  of  such 
irresponsible  Imperialists  as  myself.  My  object  in  doing  so  has 
been  simply  to  advocate,  with  the  help  of  an  illustration  from  my 
recent  experience,  the  practical  wisdom  of  promoting  Imperial 
Organisation  by  one  method  rather  than  another. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  insist  again  that  those  who  adopt  the 
principle  of  alliance  rather  than  federation  do  so  on  practical  rather 
than  theoretical  grounds.  To  accept  the  principle  of  alliance  is  to 
accept  those  unalterable  facts  of  divergent  political  (not  racial) 
nationalism,  both  here  and  overseas,  with  which  the  true  federal 
principle  quarrels  at  every  turn.  That  the  particular  Fatherland 
still  takes  precedence  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  when  you  consider 
the  fiscal  tendencies  not  only  of  the  Colonies  but  also  of  this  country. 
For  our  Tariff-Beform  movement,  which  was  launched  as  an  Imperial 
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policy,  has  made  great  progress  as  a  movement  for  the  protection 
of  our  insular  industries ;  the  excellent  arguments  for  which 
would  appeal  to  me  with  almost  as  much  force  if  our  indtistrial 
competitors  happened  to  be  Colonial  instead  of  foreign.  I  caimot 
imagine  myself,  as  an  Englishman,  acquiescing  in  the  transfer  of 
our  industries  to  another  land  so  long  as  insular  protection  could 
avert  that  prospect. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nationalism  of 
our  time  is  a  political  fsustor  in  perpetuity.  History  no  dotibt 
teaches  us  to  anticipate  the  day,  however  distant,  when  the  instinct 
of  patriotism  will  really  set  the  general  welfare  of  the  Empire 
before  the  welfare  of  the  particular  Fatherland.  At  some  futore 
date  the  Governments  in  Conference  may  agree  to  subordinate 
themselves  to  an  external  authority,  first  advisory,  and  afterwards 
legislative  and  executive.  But  it  is  my  humble  belief  that  for  our 
generation  the  principle  of  national  Governments  in  Conference,  with 
a  growing  eqtdpment  of  subsidiary  machinery,  represents  the  last 
word  in  Imperial  Organisation. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  G.  K.  Parkin,  C.M.G.)  :  You  have  been 
listening  to  a  Paper  which  absolutely  bristles  with  subjects  for 
discussion.  We  have  with  us  to- night  men  who  have  ruled  distant 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  Premiers,  Cabinet  Ministers,  public  men, 
and  writers  who  have  themselves  had  to  deal  with  these  questions, 
and  I  feel  sure  we  shall  have  an  interesting  discussion. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Dragb:  I  congratulate  the  Institute  on  the 
extraordinarily  able  Paper  that  has  been  read  to-night.  I  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Jebb  need  have  apologised  for  having  taken  from 
Sir  John  Macdonald  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his 
admirable  book  and  also  of  his  Paper,  for  the  more  one  studies 
these  questions  of  Imperial  interest  the  more  one  sees  how  the 
Imperial  ideas  with  which  we  are  dealing  today  are  gathered  from 
those  who  have  preceded  us.  In  connection  with  this  movement 
for  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire  I  think  we  are  apt  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  names  and  machinery.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
you  c^  those  who  are  to  be  Members  of  the  Council  by  the  name 
of  Agents-General,  or  High  Commissioners,  or  Ambassadors,  but  it 
is  of  importance  they  should  come  with  proper  powers.  We  hear 
again  and  again  during  negotiations  of  references  having  to  be  made 
home  not  only  at  the  Colonial  Conferences  but  even  at  ad  hoc  Con- 
ferences about  cables  and  the  like.    The  Colonial  representatives 
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should  be  able  to  meet  the  Home  Government  with  full  powers 
to  negotiate  and  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Colonies  they  repre- 
sent. Next,  I  would  urge  that  questions  to  be  argued  before  the 
Conferences  should  be  fully  prepared  beforehand,  and  in  this 
connection  I  do  not  think  the  Colonial  Office  has  always  got  credit 
enough  for  doing  its  best  to  place  before  the  Premiers  of  the  great 
lister-states  full  details  of  the  questions  that  are  to  be  discussed. 
In_  addition  to  adequate  power  and  sufficient  knowledge  these  repre- 
sentative men'sh6uld~^be  einabled  to  work  continuously  till  they 
arrive  at  a  decision.  Hitherto,  their  deliberations  have"  been  tod 
short  and  too  much  interrupted  by  social  and  other  functions. 
But  it  is  not  machinery  or  titles  so  much  as  judicious  choice  of 
subjects  that  is  important.  Using  the  words  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  I  would  say  that  "  we  all  want  a  practical  start." 
We  want  to  take  some  practical  question  to  which  a  common 
solution  is  obvious  and  immediately  possible  and  show  how 
Imperial  unity  can  be  of  use  to  large  classes  all  over  the  Empire. 
We  do  not  want  to  take  so  controversial  -a  question  as  the  Fiscal 
question,  for  instance,  to  start  with,  but  questions  the  facts  of 
which  have  been  officially  collected  and  are  not  disputed  in  order 
to  show  how  to  remedy  grievances  equally  felt  all  over  the  Empire. 
The  facts  of  the  Fiscal  question  are  very  much  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. Only  this  year  Mr.  Lloyd-George  with  the  support  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  introduced  a  Bill  to  enable  the  Department 
to*get  figures  relating  to  our  Home  Trade  on  the  ground  that  we 
have  no  trustworthy  statistics  with  regard  to  it.  Now  as  regards 
the  Empire  at  large  there  is  no  common  statistical  year,  no  common 
statistical  method,  no  common  Trade  Year  Book,  and  I  venture  to 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Fiscal  question  is  not  a  practical  one  to- 
start  with.  But  there  are  heaps  of  questions  about  which  there  is 
no  controversy.  Take  the  question  of  naturalisation :  at  this 
moment  there  are  crowding  into  the  Canadian  Provinces  vast 
numbers  of  foreigners,  men  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  the  different  States  of  Europe.  They  are  anxious  to  become 
British  citizens  and  take  out  Naturalisation  papers.  When  they 
have  taken  out  such  papers  they  become  British  citizens  in  Canada, 
but  they  are  not  British  citizens  in  Melbourne  or  in  London.  Out 
of  Canada  they  are  neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring. 
If  it  were  possible  to  put  half  a  dozen  practical  men,  men  with 
adequate  powers,  knowledge,  and  of  experience  to  work  for  an 
adequate  time  at  a  question  of  the  kind,  we  should  learn  from  their 
treatment  of  it  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  in  what  way  we  could 
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afterwards  tackle  its  more  thorny  questions  such  as  those  connected 
with  Tariff  Reform  and  Defence.  There  are  numbers  of  questions 
affecting  the  trade  of  the  Empire ;  for  instance,  that  of  patents, 
trade  marks,  bankruptcy,  marine  insurance,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
melancholy  indeed  to  think  how  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  business 
men  come  together  and  year  after  year  have  the  same  grievances 
to  complain  of.  Year  after  year  they  pass  the  same  resolutions 
and  send  them  to  the  proper  authorities,  but  nothing  is  done.  In 
threshing  out  these  questions  with  *the  help  of  distinguished 
Colonists  such  as  those  present  to-night,  this  Institute  is  not  justi- 
fying  its  existence,  that  it  has  done  long  ago, — but  it  is  rendering 
incalculable'  service  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  on  which  as  I 
believe  the  future  of  the  civilisation  of  the  whole  world  largely 
depends. 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  Thtnne  (M.L.C.  Queensland) :  I  have  been 
pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Jebb's  very  excellent  Paper  and  the  very 
interesting  views  which  he  has  put  forward.  I  may  relate  a 
little  incident  which  may  perhaps  be  of  interest.  During  1894  I 
h&d  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  late  Sir  John  Edgar,  Speaker  of 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  and  we  discussed  a  great  many 
questions  of  Imperial  import  and  had  some  short  correspondence. 
About  the  beginning  of  1895  I  received  from  him  a  letter  which 
concluded  something  in  these  words :  ^'  I  hope  Australia  will 
federate  and  South  Africa  too.  We  Colonists  never  know  the  day 
when  we  may  be  called  upon  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Mother  Country  in  her  time  of  stress.  Anything  which  any  of  us 
can  do  to  meet  the  time  is  well  worth  the  doing.'*  By  a  strange 
coincidence  almost  five  years  afterwards  Canadian  troops  were 
.side  by  side  with  Queensland  troops  fighting  and  winning  in  South 
Africa,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  Sir  John  Edgar  did  not  live  to  s$e 
his  prophecy  in  process  of  fulfilment.  One  of  the  questions  dis- 
cussed between  us  was  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards 
Great  Britain.  Some  twelve  years  ago  the  relations  of  those  two 
countries  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  to-day.  We 
Colonists  were  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  reasons.  One  was  the 
question  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jebb  in  his  condemnation  of  Australian 
interference,  the  question  of  Home  Rule.  That  is  a  very  live 
question  with  Canadians  as  with  most  Austrahans,  and  I  would  ask 
Mr.  Jebb  in  his  next  limitation  of  what  he  calls  political  interference 
to  exclude  from  his  condemnation  any  representation  that  may  be 
made  by  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  any  other  that  may  call  attention 
either  to  a  weakness  or  to  a  sore,  the  healing  of  which  would  help 
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to  make  each  part  of  the  Empire  prouder  and  more  confident  of  the 
remainder,  and  of  the  central  body  itself.  Whether  it  be  the  intro- 
daction  of  Chinese  Labour  or  anything'else,  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  the  future  combination  of  different  parts  if  any  great  limita- 
tion were  placed  upon  their  liberty  to  send  a  kindly  message  of  interest 
in  a  matter  affecting  the  welfare  of  any  one  part  of  the  Empire,  and 
therefore  affecting  indirectly,  perhaps,  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Jebb's  proposal  would  involve 
the  continual  presence  in  London  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  from 
each  of  the  component  parts  of  the  conference.  That  may  be 
feasible  as  regards  those  parts  of  the  Empire  within  easy  reach,  but 
I  can  quite  conceive  difl&culties  in  the  way  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Australia,  for  instance,  being  able  to  secure  the  presence  of 
Cabinet  Ministers,  not  merely  on  account  of  distance  but  also  by 
reason  of  possible  changes  of*  government  in  those  new  countries. 
It  would  Dot  be  wise,  I  think,  to  insist  too  firmly  on  the  requirement 
that  the  r^resentatives  of  those  different  States  must  necessarily  be 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  belonging  to  particular  States,  The  state- 
ment thai  was  quoted  as  having  been  made  by  that  venerable 
statesman  Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  worthy  of  attention  and  sympathy, 
but  he  belonged  to  a  government  which  had  a  continuous  existence 
for  about  twenty  years,  and  his  position  as  minister  and  as  High 
Commissioner  naturally  gave  him  great  power  and  influence  and 
increased  his  prestige  here.  But  I  do  not  think  that  experience 
even  in  Great  Britain  leads  to  the  hope  that  our  Governments  will 
be  Governments  of  such  great  length  of  standing  as  the  Canadian 
Government  to  which  Sir  Charles  Tupper  belonged.  On  the 
question  of  Imperial  Defence  Mr.  Jebb  made  some  excellent  remarks. 
It  seems  to  me  at  the  present  time  we  are  somehow  approaching  a 
better  understanding  and  arrangement  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Imperial  Government  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  We  have  approached  the  questioning  stage  as  to 
each  other's  capacity  and  willingness.  In  Australia  we  have 
initiated  a  system  of  teaching  military  and  physical  drill  to  all  the 
children  of  our  schools,  which  is  being  followed  up  by  taking  those 
children  into  Cadet  Corps  in  which  they  are  being  taught  how  to 
shoot  and  which  I  believe  will  be  followed  before  long  by  taking 
these  boys  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty  and  giving 
them,  each  of  those  three  years,  a  short  period  of  training  in  camp. 
At  twenty-one  they  will  be  admitted  as  citizens,  with  the  right  to 
vote,  but  meantime  they  will  have  been  trained  in  the  highest 
function  of  citizens,  that  of  defending  their  own  homes.     We  call  it 
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compulsory  education,  not  compulsory  military  service.  It  is  not 
the  spirit  of  our  people  to  attribute  that  name  to  it.  I  would  ask 
why  a  similar  system  should  not  be  adopted  in  Great  Britain. 
When  our  system  is  in  full  force  I  believe  we  shall  be  able  at  any 
time  to  rely  upon  an  army  of  200,000  or  300,000  trained  men  in 
Australia,  and  that  will  be  worth  to  the  Empire  something  more 
than  a  mere  subsidy  or  money  payment.  The  Australian  spirit,  I 
believe,  is  this  :  We  wish  to  be  worthy  allies  or  worthy  foes  of  any 
nation  who  chooses  to  be  friendly  or  hostile  to  us.  Mr.  Jebb  has 
apparently  made  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  reference  to  the  Pacific 
Cable  arrangement.  It  was  originally  entered  into,  not  by  six  of 
the  Australian  States  but  only  by  three.  It  has,  of  course,  since 
become  a  matter  of  federal  treatment,  but  the  distinction  between 
the  three  States  and  the  rest  of  Australia  is  still  preserved.  Time 
does  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  other  subjects  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Jebb,  and  indeed  his  able  Paper  deserves  very  careful  study. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Napier  (New  Zealand) :  It  is  no  demerit  in  Mr.  Jebb's 
interesting  and  thoughtful  Paper  that  it  bristles  with  contentious 
matter.  I  will  indicate  a  few  of  the  points  in  which,  as  I  think,  he 
has  somewhat  inaccurately  diagnosed  Colonial  feeling,  at  least  so  far 
as  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  concerned.  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  that  the  problem  of  Imperial  union  should  be  left  to  be  solved 
by  evolution.  I  think  the  question  is  so  near,  so  vital,  so  closely 
bound  up  with  the  future  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies, 
that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  our  statesmen  not  to  allow  the  ques- 
tion to  drift  or  wait  upon  events,  but  to  propound  some  practicable 
plan  by  which  a  closer  Imperial  union  than  now  exists  may  be 
effected.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  political  evolution.  I  know  the 
English  people  are.  They  have  a  reverential  feeling  for  their  Con- 
stitution. It  has  taken  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  to  evolve,  but  we 
are  now  living  in  a  different  age  and  we  cannot  wait  another  seven  or 
eight  hundred  years  to  develop  an  Imperial  Constitution.  Mr.  Jebb 
says  that  the  sentiment  of  a  new  and  individual  nationality  in  the 
modern  and  political  rather  than  in  the  racial  sense  of  the  term  is  a 
growing  and  permanent*  characteristic  of  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa.  Now  I  have  lived  in  New  Zealand  all 
my  life,  and  that  strikes  me  as  rather  a  surprising  statement.  If 
there  is  one  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  true  racial  instinct 
is  predominant,  the  pride  of  membership  of  an  Imperial  race,  it  is 
New  Zealand.  Just  as  the  old  Eoman  said  Civis  Bomanus  stum, 
so  the  New  Zealander  or  the  Australian  also  is  proud  to  say  "  I  am 
a  citizen  of  the  British  Empire."    The  error  into  which  Mr.  Jebb 
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has  inadvertently  fallen  is,  I  think,  this — that  in  New  Zealand  he 
appears  to  have  thought  that  the  national  instinct  was  not  greatly 
developed  because  the  Imperial  instinct  was  so  prominent.  The , 
people  of  New  Zealand  have  a  strong  Imperialist  feeling,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  country  in  which  they  are  prouder  of  their 
national  spirit  and  organisation,  and  of  the  type  of  people  they 
hope  to  evolve.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  Im- 
perial organisation  should  merely  be  an  alliance  of  disunited 
nations.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  any  one  to  suggest  that 
we  are  simply  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  alliance  as  if  we  were  all 
strangers  instead  of  being  brothers  and  sisters  and  members  of  the 
same  family.  The  idea  which  I  favour  is  that  we  must  proceed 
gradually  to  evolve  a  truly  Imperial  Parliament  in  which  the 
Colonies  shall  be  fully  represented.  I  do  not  say  that  it  can  be 
attained  per  saltum,  but  it  is  the  goal  at  which  we  ought  to  aim — 
an  Imperial  Parliament  dealing  only  with  Imperial  affairs  with  the 
necessary  corollary  as  regards  domestic  matters  of  Home  Rule  all 
round.  Mr.  Jebb  says,  **I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  appeal 
of  the  Press  to  the  imagination  can  ever  be  a  substitute  for  the 
appeal  of  preferential  trade  to  material  interests."  But  there  are 
material  interests  outside  preferential  trade.  It  is  a  great  thing 
even  materially  to  belong  to  a  great  Empire.  We  have  first  of  all 
the  protection  of  the  Empire's  fleet — the  power  which  the  prestige 
of  the  Empire  gives  us,  so  that  on  the  low  ground  of  material 
interests  outside  of  preferential  trade,  which  is  a  very  contentious 
question  in  the  Colonies,  there  are  strong  motives  to  compel  us  to 
remain  as  integral  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  my  own  country.  New 
Zei^nd,  we  have  given  you  a  preference  of  10  per  cent,  but  we 
have  not  asked  you  for  anything  back  f  we  have  not  asked  you  to 
tax  your  food.  We  give  the  10  per  cent,  voluntarily,  inspired  by 
the  imagination,  the  affection,  and  the  sentiment  which  Mr.  Jebb 
deeries.  That  preference  was  not  given  with  any  afterthought,  but 
simply  as  a  small  contribution  towards  uniting  the  Empire.  I 
agree  a  good  deal  with  what  Mr.  Jebb  has  said  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  defence.  In  1901  I  was  a  member  of  the  Defence  Com- 
mittee in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament.  We  evolved  a  scheme 
very  much  on  the  lines  referred  to  in  the  Paper,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  to-day  an  Imperial  reserve  force.  The  men  are  paid  wages  only 
when  in  a  camp  of  instruction ;  they  go  into  camp  sixteen  days 
in  the  year  and  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  any  part 
of  th^  Empire  at  the  call  of  the  Defence  Minister.  In  addition 
we  have  a  volunteer  force  and  the  Cadet  Corps  in  the  schools. 
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I  think  I  am  within  the  mark  in  stating  that  we  had  about  100,000 
men  trained  to  the  use  of  firearms.  As  to  the  Chinese  Labour 
question  not  being  an  Imperial  question,  I  do  not  agre*  inrith  the 
lecturer.  It  is  a  complicated  question  I  admit,  but  I  concur  with  Mr. 
Thynne's  remarks  on  this  point.  I  maintain  that  th,e  welfare  of 
the  Empire  depends  upon  there  being  sound  economic  and  moral 
conditions  in  all  its  parts.  What  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
fought  for  was  an  Empire  of  the  British  people,  not  an  Empire  for 
an  inferior  Asiatic  people.  We  wanted  South  Africa  to  be  pre- 
served for  our  own  race  or  at  least  a  white  race.  We  have  tried  by 
legislation  in  New  Zealand  to  keep  our  country  free  from  the  taint  of 
an  inferior  people  and  wrong  economic  and  labour  conditions.  I 
prefer  to  regard  the  question  of  Imperial  organisation  rather  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  federalist.  I  believe  the  goal  is  a  federal  parlia- 
ment. It  would  be  found  in  the  last  resort,  I  think,  that  kinship 
and  blood  form  just  as  good  a  cement  as  even  the  almighty  dollar. 

The  Hon.  Bernhard  R.  Wise  (K.C.  New  South  Wades) :— The 
speech  of  Mr.  Napier  and  Mr.  Jebb's  Paper  have  brought  into  pro- 
minence two  different  views  of  Empire.  Some  of  us  are  old  enough 
to  remember  when  Empire  came  into  fashion.  It  was  Professor 
Seeley's  book  on  the  expansion  of  England  published  in  the  eighties 
that  revealed  Empire  to  England.  It  taught  them  that  the  genius 
of  England  lay  in  colonisation.  Its  effect  on  the  Colonies  was 
different.  The  point  of  view  which  was  not  appreciated  was  the 
National  idea  outside  England.  The  consequence  was  the  complete 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  democracy  of  the  aims  of 
Empire — that  it  meant  a  subversion  of  national  aspirations  instead 
of  meaning  as  it  does  the  development  of  them  by  means  of  union. 
What  changed  the  idea?  For  one  thing  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  war,  I  should  say.  The  democracy  then 
recognised  that  the  war  was  a  fight  against  secession,  a  fight  for 
the  maintenance  of  integrity  of  the  British  race,  just  as  truly  as  the 
Northern  States  recognised  that  the  claims  of  the  South,  however 
well  founded  in  law,  would  break  up  the  American  Union.  Then 
came  a  new  idea,  an  idea  voiced  in  a  work  which  is  no  less  epoch- 
making  than  Mr.  Seeley's— the  work  of  Mr.  Richard  .Jebb  published 
two  years  ago  which  voiced  to  the  English-speaking  world  what  the 
aspirations  of  Empire  were-  He  saw  that  the  crude  republicanism 
of  the  eighties  and  nineties  was  not  the  real  sentiment  of  the  people 
but  a  blind  groping  forward,  and  I  think  Professor  Seeley  would 
head  his  book  now  not  "  The  Expansion  *'  but  **  The  Multiplication 
of  England.*'    You  cannot  have  a  strong  Empire  unless  you  allow  all 
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the  parts  to  develop  along  their  own  lines.  The  strength  of  the 
Empire  lies  in  alliance  and  not  in  union,  in  which  the  predominant 
partner  would  make  his  influence  so  felt  that  national  aspirations 
would  be  crushed. 

Mr.  G.  S.  GoiiDMANN :  I  am  rather  at  a  disadvantage,  as  1  received 
no  notice  that  I  should  be  asked  to  speak  to-night,  and  I  therefore 
ask  your  indulgence  with  reference  to  a  few  comments  I  wish  to 
make  on  this  most  interesting  Paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened. 
It  is  particularly  instructive  as  it  is  not  the  outcome  of  mere  book 
knowledge,  but  it  is  the  result  of  personal  observations  by  a  searching 
mind  taken  at  distant  but  vital  points  of  our  Imperial  compass. 
With  much  Mr.  Jebb  has  said  I  cordially  agree.  We  are  committed 
to  the  Imperial  idea  by  all  our  acts  and  cannot  recede,  and  in  view 
of  our  vast  over-sea  States  and  our  responsibilities  in  connection . 
with  them  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  alarm  at  the  tendency 
which  I  find  in  the  country  at  this  moment  to  raise  a  social  super- 
structure at  the  expense  of  the  material  which  so  largely  constitutes 
our  security  and  our  power.  I  am  referring  to  the  reduction  in  our 
military  wd  naval  expenditure.  I  have  heard  expressions  of 
opinion  in  this  country  that  Natal  in  a  sympathetic  mood  realising 
the  strain  of  the  great  burden  of  national  defence  in  the  Mother 
Gountry  came  forward  to  lighten  those  burdens  by  taking  on  the 
recent  war  with  her  own  resources.  I  would  welcome  that  feeling. 
Mr.  Jebb  on  the  other  hand  gives  a  different  explanation  of  that 
attitude  and  says  that  it  was  a  domestic  affair,  and  because  it  is  a 
domestic  affair  Natal  undertook  the  war  on  her  own  full  responsi- 
bility. My  version  of  the  attitude  of  Natal,  and  in  this  she  has 
acted  in  co-operation  with  the  Transvaal,  is  that  she  took  the 
recent  native  war  upon  herself  in  the  face  of  Imperial  troops  in 
Africa,  as  a  rash  expression  of  angry  resentment  at  the  unsympathetic 
attitude  of  a  section  of  the  British  community  towards  those  in 
South  Africa  holding  strong  British  sentiments  and  views.  On  the 
other  hand  let  us  realise  the  significance  of  this  attitude  of  respon- 
sibility. If  South  Africa  is  going  to  assume  greater  responsi- 
bility in  the  future,  as  she  has  shown  she  is  anxious  to  do,  let 
there  be  no  mistake  as  to  her  determination  at  the  same  time  not 
to  tolerate  in  future  any  undue  interference  in  her  domestic  affairs 
on  the  part  of  any  political  party  in  this  country,  and  that  introduces 
a  new  phase  in  her  relations  with  the  Mother  Country.  I  view  the 
wave  of  nationalism  which  is  spreading  over  South  Africa,  which 
Mr.  Jebb  hails  with  so  much  satisfaction,  from  that  standpoint,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jebb  whether  he  has  thoroughly  sifted  the 
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source  from  which  it  springs  and  whether  he  is  satisfied  that  it 
springs  from  a  healthy  consciousness  of  maturity,  which  I  would 
look  upon  as  a  condition  to  be  welcomed  because  it  stands  for 
progress,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  form  of  sectionalism  ?^hich  he 
may  be  wrongly  interpreting  as  a  nationalism  to  be  encouraged. 
My  point  is  this — that  if  it  is  not  a  nationalism  on  the  Imperial 
lines  we  all  desire,  it  would  only  be  an  element  of  disunion  in  the 
partnership  association  we  are  trying  to  create  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  our  sister  States.  As  regards  the  Fiscal  question,  I  take 
direct  issue  with  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage.  He  has  told  us  this  evening 
that  he  considers  that  issue  of  secondary  importance.  I  consider 
it  of  primary.  This  is  largely  borne  out  by  the  attitude  of  the  Colonies. 
Take  the  attitude  of  South  Africa  as  an  example.  She  is  arranging 
.  and  has  already  partly  arranged  her  reciprocities  with  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Canada,  and  in  that  sense  these  States  are  creating  a  ring 
fence  around  this  country,  and  what  I  am  now  going  to  say  is  likely 
to  meet  with  great  opposition  and  unpopularity.  I  see  the  day  not 
far  distant  when  these  States  across  the  seas,  having  arranged  their 
reciprocal  treaties,  will  force  upon  this  country,  at  present  hesitating 
and  unwilling,  a  partnership  from  which  this  country  will  not  be 
able  to  stand  aside.  This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  Imperial 
Defence  to  which  Mr.  Jebb  has  referred  with  so  much  force.  It  is, 
I  agree,  most  necessary  that  all  our  over-sea  possessions  should 
co-operate  and  share  in  the  demands  which  the  maintenance  of  our 
ocean  supremacy  makes  upon  us.  I  am  strengthened  in  this 
opinion  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  who  has 
declared  in  most  emphatic  terms  that  this  country  will  soon  be 
unable  to  continue  to  bear  alone  the  strain  which  our  naval  policy 
places  upon  this  country  in  view  of  our  great  trade  rivals  and  that 
we  must  look  to  our  over-sea  States  for  support.  On  the  other 
hand  I  am  reminded  of  the  weighty  words  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
who  maintained  that  contributions  towards  Imperial  Defence  cannot 
proceed,  but  can  only  be  the  outcome  of  a  fiscal  understanding  on 
reciprocal  lines.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me 
in  which  direction  our  first  duties  lie. 

Mr.  C.  Waley  Cohen  :  I  do  not  think  sufficient  importance  has 
been  attached  to  the  voters  who  are  behind  the  representatives  of 
the  Colonies,  and  who  are  the  real  power  at  the  back  of  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  them  in  this  country.  With  all  respect,  the 
crux  of  the  whole  question  is  not  the  opinions  of  such  an  audience 
as  this— the  difficulty,  that  is,  does  not  lie  with  people  who  know 
about  the  Colonies,  but  with  the  workmen  in  the  Colonies  and  in 
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this  country,  and  I  cannot  help  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  a 
certain  amount  of  powder  is  occasionally  wasted  in  thin  air.  If 
you  were  to  take  a  census  of  those  here  I  do  not  think  you  would 
find  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  broad  question  of  Imperialism, 
but  when  you  approach  a  definite  decision,  when  you  have  Colonial 
Premiers  and  the  Colonial  Office  negotiating,  the  difficulty  is  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  complete  sympathy  between  the  people  whom 
they  represent.  Take  the  position  of  the  British  workman  who 
desires  to  go  to  Australia.  He  finds,  first,  he  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  not  be  allowed  to  land.  ("No.")  Well,  a  short 
isime  ago  there  was  the  case  of  the  hatters.  (Laughter.)  At  any 
rate  there  are  certain  restrictions  which  put  him  in  fear  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  land.  (A  voice  :  "  So  there  are  in  this  country/') 
I  give  that  merely  as  an  illustration.  I  think  that  here  is  a  very 
useful  field,  on  which  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  might  exert  its 
efforts.  If  a  greater  spirit  of  sympathy  could  be  brought  about 
between  working  men  in  this  country  and  the  Colonies,  if  more  know- 
ledge of  colpnial  conditions  and  sentiments  could  be  brought  home 
to  the  workmen  of  this  country,  and  vice  versa,  you  would  make 
much  more  easy  the  solution  of  the  question  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  .Mai;iCOLm  Campbeu:!- Johnston  :  All  of  us  in  South  Africa 
know  the  good  work  Mr.  Jebb  has  done  for  that  country  both  by 
his  book  and  more  especially  by  certain  articles  in  the  Morning 
Post  for  the  last  two  or  three  months.  It  is  no  flattery  to  say 
that  those  articles  have  given  to  the  British  pubhc  a  better  under- 
standing of  South  Africa  than  anything  which  has  been  produced 
for  a  considerable  time  past.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Goldmann  that 
there  is  a  racial  feeling  in  South  Africa.  It  is  a  feeling  which  I 
fear  for  a  considerable  time  will  prevent  the  consummation  of  feder- 
ation. Federation  is  impossible  as  long  as  we  have  two  things — 
first  the  Franchise  existing  as  it  does  in  the  Cape  Colony  based  on 
the  capacity  of  the  coloured  man  to  elect  white  representatives,  and 
secondly  as  long  as  there  exists  a  jealousy  between  different  Colonies 
in  South  Africa.  In  his  scheme  of  Imperial  organisation  Mr.  Jebb 
did  not  make  it  quite  clear,  to  my  mind,  how  he  is  going  to  over- 
come one  difficulty  at  least.  Geographically  speaking  England  is 
quite  close  to  Europe,  a  great  arena  for  International  difficulties. 
Now  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  sort  of  alliance,  who  is  to  decide  first 
of  all  those  delicate  questions  between  England  and  her  near  neigh- 
bours ;  and  secondly,  supposing  one  of  the  Colonies  is  attacked,  are 
we  to  go  all  round  the  other  Colonies  before  we  declare  war  on  the 
attacker  ?     That  is  a  point — our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations — 
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which  presents  a  great  diffioolty  to  this  soheme  of  alliance,  and, 
differing  from  Mr.  Wise,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  impossible  to  have 
Imperial  federation  and  yet  not  stimulate  and  keep  alive  National 
and  individual  spirit  in  the  respective  Colonies.  I  will  cmly  add 
that  papers  and  speeches  such  as  we  have  had  to-night  will  be 
read  not  only  in  England  but  all  over  the  Empire.  I  can  speak 
personally,  for  I  have  handed  my  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Institute  over  to  many  men  who  have  read,  marked,  learned  and 
inwardly  digested  them.  I  feel  certain  the  missionary  work  the 
Institute  is  doing  will  do  more  to  consolidate  the  Empire,  whether 
by  federation  or  Imperial  alliance  or  otherwise,  than  almost  anything 
else  that  the  wit  of  man  can  devise. 

The  Chairman  read  an  excuse  for  non-attendance  from  the  Hon. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Sir  Pbbderiok  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  wrote :— "  I  am  deeply  dis- 
appointed at  finding  myself  unable  (as  I  fully  intended)  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  new  session  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  to-night.  To  one  who,  like  myself,  has,  for  mpre 
than  a  generation,  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  ^  principle '  of 
what  is  now  well  known  to  the  public  under  the  designation  of 
'Imperial  Federation,'  I  feel  more  keenly  my  absence  on  this 
occasion,  when  so  thoughtful,  instructive,  and  valuable  a  Paper  is 
to  be  read  by  one  so  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  Imperial 
organisation  as  Mr.  Richard  Jebb.  Mr.  Jebb  commences  his  Paper 
by  a  striking  reference  to  a  speech  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  during 
the  debates  on  confederation  some  forty  years  ago,  in  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  said :  *  England,  instead  of  looking  upon  us  as  a 
merely  dependent  Colony,  will  have  in  us  a  friendly  nation,  to  stand 
by  her  in  North  America  in  peace  as  in  war.  She  will  be  able  to 
look  to  the  nations  in  alliance  with  her  and  owing  allegiance  to  tho 
same  Sqvereign,  who  will  assist  her  to  again  meet  the  whole  world 
in  arms,  as  she  has  done  before.'  What  a  noble,  prophetic  sen- 
tence this  is  of  the  great  statesman  of  Canada,  sounding  trumpeU 
tongued  in  the  ears  of  the  future  generations  of  Britons  *  at  home 
and  beyond  the  seas,'  by  him  who  *  though  dead  yet  speaketh ' 
to  them  in  language  never  to  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Jebb  says :  '  My 
own  view  of  the  problem,  although  it  is  the  outcome  of  personal 
observation,  is  precisely  that  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  prophetic 
utterance.'  May  I  say  it  is  also  emphatically  my  own  ?  The  only 
exception  I  take  to  it  is  the  term  *  nations  '  in  alliance,  which  can 
scarcely  be  properly  blended  with  the  further  expression  of  '  owing 
allegiance  to   the   same   Sovereign.*     This  could  scarcely  be  a 
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working  principle  of  constitutional,  political  union,  combining  joint 
and  equal  power  of  governing  action  if  the  word  *  nation '  is  used. 
My  own  substituted  word  would  rather  and  more  correctly  be, 
'  Sovereign  States  in  alliance,  owing  allegiance  to  the  same  King 
as  the  supreme  head  of  the  British  Empire.'  To  veterans  in  the 
*  cause,'  as  I  am  (and  as  I  know  full  well  you  are  yourself),  how 
gratifying  it  is  to  see  how  rapidly  and  successfully  it  is  ripening  in 
men's  minds  of  'light  and  leading.'  Constitutional  writers,  and 
thinkers,  and  speakers  in  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies, 
are  coming  more  and  more  into  line  with  the  thoughts  of  what 
would  <  ultimately '  be  the  best  constitutional  arrangement  be- 
tween them  in  order  to  ensure  the  best  working  political  machinery 
being  adopted  for  the  future  government  of  the  British  Empire  if 
it  is  to  be  preserved  (as  so  many  of  us  think  it  ought  to  be)  in  per- 
manent union.  The  latest  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
supremely  interesting  and  most  important  national  question  is  the 
fine  Paper  of  Mr.  Jebb's  *  Notes  on  Imperial  Organisation,*  with 
the  general  spirit  of  which  I  feel  so  much  personal  sympathy  and 
general  agreement  as  a  distinctly  forward  starting-point  beyond  the 
ground  already  traversed  by  many  of  us.  I  conclude  my  rapid 
glance  at  it  by  saying  how  cordially  I  concur  with  the  concluding 
paragraph,  in  which  he  says, '  so  wisely  and  so  well ' :  '  However, 
*  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nationalism  of  our  time  is  a 
political  factor  in  perpetuity.  History,  no  doubt,  teaches  us  to 
anticipate  the  day,  however  distant,  when  the  instincts  of  patriotism 
will  really  set  the  general  welfare  of  the  Empire  before  the  welfare 
of  the  particular  Fatherland.  At  some  future  date  the  Govern- 
ments in  conference  may  agree  to  subordinate  themselves  to  an 
external  authority,  first  advisory  and  afterwards  legislative  and 
executive.  But  it  is  my  humble  belief  that  for  our  generation  the 
principle  of  national  government  in  conference,  with  a  growing 
equipment  of  subsidiary  machinery,  represents  the  last  word  in 
Imperial  organisation.'  With  content  I  accept  this  view  of  the 
situation  *  at  present.'  Out  of  it,  I  believe  (with  undiminished 
confidence),  will  arise  the  advent  of  '  Imperial  Federation,'  such 
as  I  have  so  long  and  so  strenuously  advocated  as  my  dream  of  the 
future." 

Sir  Fkedbbick  Pollock,  Bart.,  wrote  :  "  To  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge no  competent  persons  now  think  a  federa  constitution  for  the 
Empire  practicable  and  very  few  think  it  desirable.  I  quite  agree 
ihskt  federation  is  a  misleading  term  and  have  for  my  part  been 
careful  not  to  use  it.    On  the  other  hand  alliance  seems  inadequate. 
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Perhaps  partnership — in  the  higher  sense  of  Burke's  Well-known 
utterance  on  the  functions  of  the  State— is  the  best  word  for  the 
present.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  tending  to  anything  resembling 
any  known  form  of  federation,  but  to  a  form  of  political  combination' 
which  will  be  new,  as  the  facts  are  new,  and  for  which  posterity 
will  have  to  find  the  proper  names  and  forms  after  it  has  been- 
made.  I  think  it  most  important  that  the  opportunity  of  the 
coming  Conference  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some 
definite  advance  being  made.  In  default  of  this  the  difficulties  will 
increase  and  the  opportunity  once  lost  may  be  lost  for  ever.  Differ- 
ences on  points  of  detail  must  not  be  exaggerated  or  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  1  ** 

The  Chairman:  The  term  "Imperial  Federation*'  has  been 
used  in  a  somewhat  critical  way  several  times  in  the  course  of  our 
discussion.  I  remember  well  in  '89  going  out  to  Australia  and 
other  Colonies  to  speak  on  national  problems  under  the  Imperial 
Federation  League.  The  change  since  the  days  when  we  first 
discussed  National  Unity  under  the  name  of  Imperial  Federation 
no  man  can  understand  unless  he  has  felt  the  pulse  of  all  our 
British  Nations.  Even  here  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  change 
was  great.  A  man  who  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
journalist  in  this  country  said  to  me  in  1895,  referring  to  the 
propaganda  that  had  been  carried  on  ;  "  You've  shifted  the  mind 
of  England,"  and  I  believe  that  his  remark  was  true.  When  we 
talked  of  Imperial  Federation  in  those  days  we  never  claimed  that 
we  had  a  plan  bj  which  we  are  going  to  do  it.  What  we  meant 
was  that  these  British  Nations  shall  develop  into  some  form  of 
national  life  so  that  when  the  crisis  of  their  existence  comes  we^ 
shall  act  as  a  united  people  from  the  different  parts  of  the  world.> 
That  is  the  great  cause  we  have  in  view.  What  we  cared  for  was 
the  thing— not  the  name.  The  great  objection  which  people  take 
now  is  that  contrary  interests  are  growing  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Consider  this  point.  The  United  States  is  a  real 
Federation.  Now  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  the  material,  social,; 
moral  and  every  other  interest  which  binds  New  Zealand  to 
England  to-day  is  much  stronger  than  the  interests  which  bind 
California  to  New  England.  Of  course,  I  am  aware  of  the  growth 
of  the  strong  National  instinct  of  which  Mr.  Jebb  talks.  Our 
peoples  abroad  are  just  rising  to  the  sense  of  National  consciousness 
but  they  tave  not  yet  reached  the  full  sense  of  National  responsi- 
bility, and  that  is  going  to  be  the  stage  which  is  to  decide  tho; 
future.    Canada,  for  instance,  is  going  through  a  great  process  oC 
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evolution  and  development.  She  has  become  conscious  of  a  great 
life  before  her.  She  has  more  people  already  than  had  England 
in  *'  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth/'  and  people  are  thrilling 
with  the  same  feeling  of  National  life  that  England  felt  then.  But 
that  is  not  going  to  end  in  separation.  As  Canada  sends  her  com- 
mercial fleets  to  every  corner  of  the  world,  as  she  spreads  her 
interests  abroad  she  will  rise  to  a  sense  of  National  responsibility 
as  well  as  of  National  consciousness,  and  she  will  find  that  the 
connection  with  the  great  Empire  which  holds  every  turning-point 
of  the  world  has  become  just  as  essential  to  her  life  as  to  the  man 
who  lives  in  Manchester  or  in  London.  It  is  this  which  is  going 
to  bind  us  together.  When  we  have  passed  through  this  stage  we 
shall  find  these  great  nations  joined  together  by  forces  just  as 
strong  and  powerful  as  are  tb^  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
which  hold  the  great  constellations  in  their  movement  through 
space.  I  •  will  ask  you  now  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Jebb  for  his  admirable  Paper. 

Mr.  Jebb  :  I  notice  a  certain  common  criticism  has  been  made 
by  Sir  Frederick  Young  and  in  another  form  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  and  by  Mr.  Drage,  which  is  that  I  have  rather  laid  too 
much  stress  on  terms  and  labels.  Now  I  think  this  question  of 
ierms  is  rather  more  important  than  is  sometimes  supposed.  If 
when  you  talk  of  federation  you  don't  mean  political  union  like 
that  of  Australia  it  is  just  as  well  to  say  so.  I  quite  admit  Imperial 
federation  has  been  to  many  a  great  dream,  and  that  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  general  object  that  Imperialists  before  us  have 
been  striving  for  ought  to  acknowledge  the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  to  them.  The  Chairman  expresses  the  opinion  that  between 
California  and  the  Niew  England  States  there  is  no  stronger  senti- 
mental union  than  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  that  that  is  correct.  I  am  prepared  to  admit 
the  proposition  may  be  true,  but  I  should  not  say  so  from  my  own 
ex^ierience.  At  any  rate  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  say  that  the 
bond  of  union  between  South  Africa  and  this  country  is  as  strong 
as  it  is  between  the  different  States  of  America.  As  to  the  racial 
tie  there  is  absolutely  no  such  tie  between  half  the  population  of 
South  Africa  and  the  population  of  this  country.  If  the  Dutch  are 
to  become  supporters  of  the  idea  it  cannot  be  on  racial  but  on  other 
grounds.  I  sympathise  with  Mr.  Drage  as  regards  the  extreme 
importance  of  getting  the  work  which  awaits  the  Conference  pre^ 
pared  beforehand.  Mr.  Thynne  took  exception  to  my  remarks 
about  Irish  Home  Bule  and  Chinese  Labour  being  questions  for 
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this  country  d>loiie  to  decide.  Here  again  when  I  advocate  that 
certain  expressions  of  opinion  do  more  harm  than  good  I  do  so  on 
practical  grounds.  I  have  heard  Irish  Home  Rule  discussed  bj 
many  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  and  also  the  question  of 
Chinese  Labour,  and  I  thought  some  .of  them  were  lamentably 
ignorant  on  certain  essential  details  of  the  question.  It  is  on 
practical  grounds — that  is,  because  I  believe  the  people  of  one 
part  of  the  Empire  may  not  understand  the  internal  questions 
agitating  another— that  I  say  they  had  better  leave  these  questions 
alone.  If  they  did  understand  these  questions  I  must  reconsider 
my  opinion.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Goldmann*s  remarks  I  agree 
that  the  South  African  question  is  this — how  are  you  going 
to  get  the  people  of  South  Africa  to  regard  themselves  not  as 
Englishmen  and  Boera  but  as  Soifth  Africans  ?  I  mean  people 
inspired  by  British  ideas  such  as  you  get  in  Canada  and  Australia. 
It  is,  I  admit,  a  speculation  whether  you  are  ever  going  to  get  a 
national  sentiment  in  South  Africa  of  that  kind  at  all.  .In  con- 
clusion I  would  express  a  hope  that  a  result  of  the  visit  which  some 
of  our  Labour  Members  are  now  making  to  the  Colonies  will  be  to 
produce  a  kind  of  sympathy  much  of  the  sort  Mr.  Cohen  had  in 
view  between  the  workmen  of  this  country  and  Australia.  I  came 
in  touch  with  some  of  the  principal  Labour  men,  and  they  were 
highly  gratified  at  the  prospect  of  a  visit  from  the  British  Labour 
Party  because  they  were  hopeful  the  visitors  would  go  home  sound 
Protectionists. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 


AFTERNOON  MEETING. 

An  aI'IJUrKoON  meeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel 
M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  27, 1906,  when  a  Paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss  on  **  St.  Helena.'*  Sir  Frederick  Young, 
K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  Chairman:  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr. 
Melliss,  a  former  resident  in  St.  Helena  and  the  author  of  a  well* 
known  work  on  that  historic  island.  The  subject  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  just  now,  and  the  publication  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Boyal  Colonial  Institute  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Paper 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  public  service. 

ST.  HELENA. 

The  Island  of  St.  Helena  is  situated  in  a  commanding  position 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  15°  55'  south  of 
the  equator  and  5°  42'  west  of  Greenwich.  It  is  distant  1,100 
miles  from  West  Africa,  2,000  miles  from  South  America,  1,700 
miles  from  the  Cape,  and  4,000  miles  from  Great  Britain.  It  h^s 
but  one  companion  in  its  solitude,  the  much  smaller  barren 
island  of  **Ascension,"  800  miles  distant. 

Considering  the  multitude  of  people  who  have  visited  the  island, 
since  its  discovery  upwards  of  four  centuries  ago,  it  is  surprising 
how  little  is  really  known  about  it.  Nor  has  it  always  been  painted 
in  favourable  colours ;  that,  however,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
during  Napoleon's  exile  it  seemed  to  many  but  **  a  remote  place  of 
utter  loneliness,  a  dark,  forbidding  barren  rock  amid  the  wilderness 
of  the  great  Southern  Atlantic,  save  for  a  few  weeping  wiUows,  and 
a  solitary  grave.''  Perhaps,  too,  because  so  many  visitors  have 
remained  there  only  just  long  enough  to  see  its  barren  external 
coast,  with  no  time  to  learn  anything  about  its  charming  interior. 
A  brief  account  of  St.  Helena,  therefore,  in  its  true  aspect,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  of  interest. 

The  following  published  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  interior 
is  so  correct,  that  it  is  worth  quoting. 

Jamestown  is  a  city  in  miniature.  There  is  St.  James's  Church,  a 
Custom-house,  the  Governor's  ofl&cial  residence  and  public  offices,  called 
"The  Castle,"  a  court  house  and  magistrates'  office,  public  gardens, 
barracks,  schools,  hospitals,  hotel  and  club  where  every  modern 
comfort  is  provided,  and  where  the  sunshine  pours  down  into  the  little 
valley  with  its  rows  of  spreading  trees. 

In  the  interior  cattle  and  sheep  browse  knee -deep  in  the  pasture  and 
the  furze,  while  forests,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  foHage,  shady  lanes  and 
bold  rugged  rocks,  complete  the  landscape. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  East  India  Company  the  island  was  the  con- 
necting link  between  Great  Britain  and  India.  That  was  a  time  of 
prosperity  which  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  to  the  full.  The  highly-salaried 
officers  of  the  Company  built  fine  residences  amongst  the  picturesque 
uplands  of  the  island,  but  with  the  advent  of  ocean-going  steamers  and 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  trade  with  the  white-winged  sailers 
rapidly  declined,  and  presently  gave  way  to  adversity.  The  beautiful 
houses  were  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  harmonising  strangely  with 
their  surroundings. 
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Three  miles  over  hill  and  dale,  lying  to  the  east,  amid  a  wreath  ot 
foliage,  lies  Longwood,  the  historic  and  final  residence  of  Napoleon.  It 
;s  placed  on  a  high  tableland,  some  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  ocean. 

On  the  place  where  the  bed  of  the  great  Emperor  stood  there  is  now  a 
white  marble  bust  of  Napoleon,  taken  from  a  cast  of  his  face  after  dMith. 
A  mile  distant  from  the  house,  in  a  verdant  valley,  there  is  a  small 
enclosure  overhung  with  willow  and  other  trees,  where  a  marble  slab 
alone  marks  his  grave. 

Towards  the  south  and  west  portions  of  the  island  the  scenery  becomes 
wild  and  mountainous,  very  steep  and  broken.  Peaks  of  strange  shapes 
rise  up  in  numbers,  many  of  which  are  inaccessible  masses  of  vitrified 
rock,  tinted  with  red  and  yellow,  and  varied  by  richly  coloured  bands  of 
earth,  standing  out  in  places  like  distorted  chimney-stacks,  remarkable 
for  their  grotesque  and  fantastic  appearances,  and  truly  magnificent  in 
many  places,  the  views  being  unspeakably  grand. 

With  its  remarkable  altitudes  and  fine  exhilarating  atmosphere,  cooled 
by  the  ozone-laden  breezes  of  the  Atlantic,  St.  Helena  is  likely  to  become 
an  incomparable  sanatorium.  It  has  one  of  the  niost  equable  climates 
in  the  world,  the  mean  temperature,  on  the  high  land,  ranging  from 
50®  to  80®  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  The  prevailing  wind — the  south-east 
trade— is  called  by  the  inhabitants  "  The  Doctor,"  on  account  of  its 
remarkable  health-giving  properties.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  amid 
charming  surroundings  at  an  altitude  of  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  pure  water,  poultry,  dairy  produce^ 
good  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  There  is  plenty  of  sport  to  be  had  in  the 
way  of  pheasant  and  partridge  shooting,  fishing,  cricket,  and  golf.^ 

But  to  return  to  the  early  history  of  St.  Helena.  During 
the  fifteenth  century  the  Portuguese,  actuated  by  that  spirit  of  enter- 
prise for  which  they  were  distinguished,  and  being  desirous  of 
participating  in  a  trade  which  excited  the  envy  of  all  nations,  bad 
long  contemplated  the  opening  of  a  passage  to  India  round  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  in  the  year  1497  they  equipped  a 
squadron  with  that  object  in  view  under  the  command  of  the 
celebrated  "  Vasco  da  Gama.''  This  squadron  took  four  months  to 
reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
it  sighted  St.  Helena,  but  the  more  general  opinion  is  that  the 
island  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  "  Juan  de 
Nova  Castella,''  on  May  21, 1502,  who  named  it  "  St.  Helena,"  as 
that  day  was  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine. 

'  Out  of  tlie  Beaten  Track:  a  Glimpse  of  St,  Helena.  By  an  Ocean 
Wanderer. 
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He  found  there  no  human  beings,  and  was  greeted  only  by  sea 
fowl,  sea  lions,  and  turtle. 

The  island  was  at  that  time  densely  covered  with  an  evergreen 
mantle  of  luxuriant  forest  vegetation,  gumwood,  ebony  and  other  in- 
digenous trees  overhanging  the  seaward  precipices.  Characteristic 
of  those  early  pioneers  and  successful  navigators,  the  Portuguese, 
who  were  always  on  the  look-out  for  new  possessions  to  colonise, 
**  Juan  de  Nova  "  stocked  the  place  with  "goats,  asses  and  hogs." 

Strangely  enough,  a  little  later  on,  in  1513,  the  first  occupation 
of  the  island  by  human  beings  commenced  by  its  being  used  some- 
what as  a  state  prison,  when  the  Portuguese  put  on  shore  there, 
at  his  own  request,  one  ,"  Fernandez  Lopes,'*  a  military  oflScer  of 
•high  rank,  who  had  &llen  into  disgrace  while  serving  in  India 
under  General  "Alphonso  Albuquerque.'*  They  left  with  him 
some  negro  slaves,  poultry,  partridges,  guinea-fowls,  pheasants,  as 
well  as  fig,  orange,  lemon  and  peach  trees,  and  several  kinds  of 
vegetable  seeds. 

The  population  was  soon  after  augmented  by  several  runaway 
slaves  from  ships,  and  a  Portuguese  Franciscan  who  took  up  his 
abode  there. 

The  Portuguese  were  not  anxious  to  publish  their  discovery ; 
they  continued  to  use  the  island  as  a  place  of  call  for  their  ships 
trading  with  the  East,  but  Dutch  and  Spanish  ships  also  made  a 
similar  use  of  it,  and  many  were  the  squabbles  that  occurred  in  the 
roadstead  between  these  different  nationalities. 

It  was  not  until  eighty-six  years  after  its  discovery  that  the 
island  was  first  visited  by  the  English,  when,  on  June  8,  1588, 
Captain  Cavendish,  returning  from  a  circumnavigating  voyage, 
anchored  his  ship  off  "  Chapell  Valley "  (now  named  "  James's 
Valley  "  after  King  James  II.).  He  reported  that  he  found  there  a 
small  settlement,  a  Boman  Catholic  Church,  some  handsome  build- 
ings, fruits,  vegetables,  and  "a  great  store  of  partridges,  [which 
are  very  tame,  not  making  any  great  haste  to  fly  away,  also  plenty 
of  pheasants  which  are  very  big  and  fat,  and  many  swine  which 
are  very  wild  and  fafc,  and  of  great  bigness,  and  seldom  will  abide 
any  man  to  come  near  them."  A  year  or  two  later  it  was  again 
visited  by  Englishmen,  viz.,  Captain  Kendall  of  the  ship  Boijal 
Merchant;  and  after  him  Captain  Lancaster  of  the  Bonaventure, 
in  connection  with  the  first  British  trading  expeditions  to  India. 

The  attention  of  the  Portuguese  being  for  a  time  diverted  else- 
where, the  Dutch  took  formal  possession  ol  the  island,  but  in 
1651,  while  their  attention  was  also  diverted  in  endeavouring  to 
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establish  a  colony  at  the  Gape,  the  British  East  India  Company, 
keenly  alive  to  its  great  value,  immediately  took  possession  of  it, 
and  obtained  a  charter  from  King  Charles  U.  to  secure  them  in  its 
occupation.  The  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Company  in  fortifying 
and  developing  the  island,  and  making  good  use  of  it,  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  excited  the  envy  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  the  year  1665, 
returned,  and  after  successfidly  attacking  the  English,  again  took 
possession  of  it. 

After  this  there  occurred  long  and  bitter  struggles  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch j  and  some  very  hard  fighting  and  very 
clever  tactics  were  exhibited  by  both  sides.  Scarcely  twelve 
months  had  elapsed  before  the  English  were  again  in  possession, 
but  in  1673  the  Dutch  again  captured  the  place  from  the  English. 
Finally  Captain — afterwards  Sir  Bichard — Munden,  R.N.,  succeeded 
in  driving  out  the  Dutch,  and  recovering  possession  for  Great 
Britain,  since  which  time  it  has  remained  a  portion  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  East  India  Company  being  at  last  well  established  in  pos- 
session, governed  the  island  wisely  and  well.  They  spent  enormous 
sums  of  money  on  fortifications,  barracks,  maintaining  a  strong 
garrison,  making  roads,  water- works,  and  in  many  other  ways  for 
the  improvement  and  development  of  the  place.  Their  doings  and 
proceedings,  as  described  in  the  local  records  and  various  published 
accounts  of  St.  Helena,  are  most  interesting,  but  too  voluminous 
to  quote  at  any  length  in  this  paper.  Some  of  the  Company's 
regulations  were  exceedingly  quaint,  inasmuch  as  lawyers  were  not 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  island  lest  they  should  encourage 
litigation,  and  Quakers  also  for  some  reason  or  other  were  turned 
away.  The  chaplains  were  not  over- satisfactory,  and  the  pay  of 
one  of  them  had  to  be  stopped  in  order  to  bring  him  back  to  a 
right  frame  of  mind,  when  he  refused  to  pray  in  the  Church  for  the 
Governor  and  Council,  on  the  ground  that  in  his  opinion  they 
were  not  worth  praying  for. 

Slavery  was  permitted,  and  slaves  were  usually  sold  by  public 
auction  at  prices  varying  from  £40  to  £150  each.  Punishments 
were  severe,  and  any  9lave  merely  striking  a  white  person  was  put 
to  death.  Other  offenders  were  punished  by  hanging  alive  in 
chains,  by  hot  sealing  wax  dropped  on  the  naked  skin,  and  by  cut- 
ting off  hands  and  ears.  In  1832,  however,  the  Company  entirely 
abolished  slavery  at  a  cost  of  £28,000. 

The  garrison  on  two  occasions  mutinied,  causing  serious  trouble 
and  loss  of  life,  in  one  instance  killing  the  Governor,  but  eventually 
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it  redeemed  the  good  character  which  it  obtained  in  1795,  when 
part  of  it  was  temporarily  sent  to  the  Gape  to  assist  in  troubles 
there  with  the  Dutch,  and  again  in  1805,  when  it  afforded  a  rein- 
forcement of  260  men  to  assist  General  Beresford's  expedition 
against  Buenos  Aires  in  South  America.  The  Company  held  the 
island  for  182  years,  and  in  the  year  1833  its  government  reverted 
to  the  Crown. 

To  the  student  of  nature ''St.  Helena  has  a  most  profound  interest. 
The  time  occupied  in  its  formation,  the  manner  of  that  formation, 
and  the  time  necessary  for  assuming  its  present  size  and  shape, 
together  with  its  unique  indigenous  flora  and  fauna,  are  all  points 
of  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  wholly  volcanic,  consisting  of  ancient 
basalts,  lavas,  laterite  beds,  and  other  volcanic  products.  It  now 
measures  about  10^  miles  long  by  8^  miles  wide,  with  an  indented 
coast  line  of  about  30  miles,  and  has  an  area  of  about  30,000 
acres.  Its  exterior  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  and  bounded  by 
almost  inaccessible  precipices  from  500  to  2,000  ft.  in  height. 

A  high  central  ridge  of  a  semi-circular  form,  having  a  maximum 
altitude  of  2,700  ft.,  divides  the  island  into  two  portions.  That  on 
the  south,  known  aE(  "  Sandy  Bay,"  has  the  shape  of  a  huge  bowl 
or  crater,  four  miles  in  diameter,  with  one  of  its  sides  broken  away. 
On  the  north  and  west  of  the  ridge  the  ground  slopes  gradually 
away  at  8®  to  10°,  and  terminates  at  the  coast  line  in  almost  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  which  have  been  caused  by  the  erosive  action  of 
the  sea.  A  mile  out  from  the  coast  there  exists  shallow  water, 
sixty  to  seventy  fathoms  deep,  but  beyond  that  no  bottom  is 
reached  at  a  depth  of  250  fathoms,  and  between  St.  Helena  and 
Africa  there  is  a  depth  of  2,860  fathoms,  while  on  the  other  side, 
between  it  and  South  America,  there  is  almost  a  similar  depth. 

This  northern  and  western  portion  of  the  island  is  built  up  of 
alternating  layers  of  very  compact,  highly  basaltic  lava,  laterite  or 
volcanic  mud  baked  red,  ashes  and  cinders  ;  at  least  sixty  or  seventy 
distinct  layers  can  be  counted,  and  if  each  of  these  volcanic  out- 
bursts took  place,  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Piazzi  Smyth's  estimate, 
once  in  a  century,  this  evidence  alone  points  to  a  very  long  period 
of  time,  particularly  taking  also  into  consideration  the  deep,  water- 
worn  valleys  or  gorges  with  which  the  whole  is  intersected. 

This  part  of  the  island  is  typical  of  those  oceanic  volcanos  such 
as  **  Palma  "  of  the  Canaries,  "  St.  Paul's  Island  "  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  others  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  describes  as  follows :  — 

Every  crater  must  almost  invariably  have  one  side  much  lower  than 
all  the  others — viz.,  that  side  tgwards  which  the  prevailing  winds  never 
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blow,  and  to  which  therefore  showers  of  dust  and  scorisB  are  rarely  carried 
during  eruptions.  There  will  always  be  one  point  on  this  lowest  side 
more  depressed  than  all  the  rest,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  a  partial  sub- 
mergence, the  sea  may  enter  as  often  as  the  tide  rises,  or  as  often  as  the 
wind  blows  from  that  quarter.^ 

The  "  Sandy  Bay "  crater,  from  which  this  part  of  the  island 
originated,  is  in  itself  more  or  less  unstratified  and  confused.  It 
shows  evidence  of  having  been,  in  the^long  distant  past,  rent  by 
subterranean  force,  and  the  fissures  filled  with  molten  lava  from  below, 
which,  being  of  a  harder  nature  than  the  adjacent  formation,  have 
weathered  away  at  a  slower  rate  and  given  rise  to  numberless  dikes 
which  intersect  the  crater,  and  to  which  have  been  given  the  local 
names  of  "Lot,''  "Lot's  Wife,"  "The  Ass's-ears,"  and  "The 
Chimney." 

-  The  eastern  portion  of  the  island  is  different,  and  is  formed  of 
layers  of  lava,  equally  numerous,  but  much  more  felspathic  in 
character,  which  have  evidently  been  ejected  from  some  crater,  the 
position  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  locate.  The  grey-coloured  layers 
of  volcanic  mud  separating  these  felspathic  Java  beds  contain 
^*  pyrolusite  "  or  bipoxide  of  manganese,  an  or6 'considerably  rich  in 
metal,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  known  if  it  exist?  in  sufficient  quantity^ 
or  if  the  expense  would  justify  its  being  mined  for  exportation. 
No  other  metal,  except  a  small  amount  of  iron  ore,  has  as  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  island. 

"  The  Bam  Bock  "  illustrates  an  interesting  instance  of  n]^- 
heayal,  and  "High  Knoll"  is  a  type  of  several  small  lateral 
volcanic  cones ;  "  The  Waterfall "  too,  is  a  very  good  example  of  an 
^xtinet  "solfatara."  There  is  no  sign  anywhere  of  any  recent 
volc9>nic  action  or  of  any  slow  cooling.  The  interior  of  the  island 
s  covered  to  the  extent  of  about  15,000  acres  with  a  rich .  alluvial 
productive  soil,  derived  from  decomposing  lavas  and  other  volcanic 
products. 

.  It  is  impossible  to  compute  with  any  accuracy  what  may  be  the 
^e  of  St.  Helena.  It  may  be  tens  of  thousands  of  years  or  more, 
hut  without  doubt  a  vast  period  of  time  has  been  necessary  to 
luild  it  up,  and  then  to  wear  it  away  to  its  present  size  by  the 
erosive  and  denuding  action  of  the  sea  and  atmospheric  and 
elimatic  agencies.  It  was  certainly  at  one  time  twice  as  large  both 
Q.S  regards  area  and  altitude  as  it  is  now.  Continental  land  may  or 
may  not  have  previously  occupied  the  site,  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  island  owes  none  of  its  peculiarities  to  a  former  union  with  any 

*  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology.    By. Sir  Charles  Lyell,  p.  513. 
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continent  or  other  distant  land,  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  ocean  swept  over  the  site  at  the  time  when  the 
"  Sandy  Bay  '*  volcano  first  commenced  to  be  active. 

Another  reason  for  placing  St.  Helena  amongst  the  oldest  land  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  is  found  in  its  remarkable  insular  indigenous 
flora  and  fauna,  the  origin  as  well  as  the  partial  extinction  of 
which  point  to  long  periods  of  time,  as  well  as  to  probable  changes 
of  climate. 

Darwin,  Huxley,  Hooker,  Wallace  and  others  have  all  been  sorely 
pazzled  as  to  the  origin  of  the  indigenous  flora  and  fauna  of 
St.  Helena.    Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  regarding  the  flora : — 

Neither  geological  considerations,  nor  botanical  affinity ,  nor  all  these 
combined,  have  yet  helped  us  to  a  complete  solution  of  this  problem, 
which  is  at  present  the  bete  noire  of  botanists.  Oceanic  islands  are,  in 
fact,  to  the  naturalist  what  comets  and  meteorites  are  to  the  astronomer  ; 
and  even  that  pregnant  doctrine  of  the  origin  and  succession  of  life,  which 
we  owe  to  Darwin,  and  which  is  to  us  what  the  spectrum  analysis  is  to 
the  physicist,  has  not  proved  sufficient  to  unravel  the  tangled  phenomena.^ 

There  are  seventy-seven  different  kinds  of  these  remarkable 
indigenous  plants,  comprising  trees,  shrubs,  flowering  plants  and 
twenty-six  kinds  of  ferns,  fifty  of  which  are  absolutely  peculiar  to 
St.  Helena,  not  being  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  as 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says,  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  close  specific 
allies  of  any  other  plants  at  all.^ 

In  addition  to  the  native  flora,  upwards  of  one  thousand  other 
different  kinds  of  plants  grow  and  flourish  in  the  island,  all  of  them 
imported  by  some  means  or  another  from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  oak,  eucalyptus,  fir,  Norfolk  pinei,  willow,  cypress, 
bamboo,  olive,  cotton,  tobacco,  castor-oil,  cayenne  pepper,  sugar 
cane,  coffee,  tea,  indigo,  aloes  (Fourcroya gigantea),  medicinal  aloe, 
sanseviera.  New  Zealand  flax  {Phormium  tenax),  lemon  grass,  grape, 
peach,  banana, .  cherimoya,  pine-apple,  mango,  tamarind,  loquat, 
gaava,  grenadilla,  date,  papaw,  fig,  mulberry,  lemon,  prickly-pear, 
potato,  sweet-potato,  carrot,  cabbage,  yam,  artichoke,  pumpkin,^ 
turnip,  radish,  peas,  beans,  watercress,  roses,  geraniums,  fuchsias, 
camellias,  jasmine,  cannas,  hydrangea,  gorse,  blackberry,  everlast- 
ings, varieties  of  grass,  ferns,  and  many  others. 

The  nsual  domestic  animals  such  as  horses,  donkeys,  cows,  goats, 
sheep,  pigs,  dogs,  cats,  as  well  as  rats,  mice  and  lizards,  have  all 

•  **  Insular  Floras,"  Dr.  Hooker,  Proceed.,  Brit,  Assoc.,  Nottingham,  1863. 
Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  xiii.  p.  563,  1873. 
'  Island  Life,    By  Alfred  Bussel  Wallace. 
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been  imported,  and  thrive  well.  There  is  one  indigenoas  land  bird 
(^gialitis  Saitctce-Helence),  a  small  variety  of  plover  known  as 
the  "  wire  bird ;  '*  other  birds  have  been  imported,  viz. : — pheasant, 
partridge,  pigeon,  dove,  averdevat,  Java  sparrow,  African  canarie, 
mjnah,  and  cardinal.  The  sea  birds  include  the  tropic  bird, 
man-of-war  bird,  and  various  kinds  of  tern. 

There  are  no  fresh-water  fish,  but  no  less  than  seventy-five 
different  kinds  of  marine  fidh  are  found  in  great  quantities,  some 
seventeen  of  which  are  entirely  peculiar  to  the  place,  and  have  not 
been  found  elsewhere.^  Most  of  the  fish  are  suitable  for  food  and 
are  very  good  eating,  such  as  mackerel,  albicore,  mullet,  old  wife, 
jack,  silver-fish,  soldier,  bull*s-eye,  yellow-tail,  conger  eel,  cavalley, 
five-finger  and  several  kinds  of  shellfish.  There  are  also  sharks, 
dolphins  and  flying  fish. 

There  are  twenty-nine  species  of  land  shells,  seven  of  which  have 
been  introduced,  two  of  which  are  doubtful,  and  twenty  of  which 
are  truly  indigenous,  and  have  not  been  found  elsewhere.  Thirteen 
of  these  latter  appear  to  be  now  extmct,  being  found  only  in  a  dead 
state  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the  native  vegetation  has 
disappeared.  Amongst  these  latter  is  the  very  remarkable  large 
land  snail  {Bulimus  auris  vulpince)  which  is  so  highly  prized  by 
collectors,  and  several  smaller  hulimi  and  succinea,  but  several 
beautiful  amber-like  species  of  the  latter  are  still  found  in  a  living 
state  feeding  on  the  native  plants  on  the  high  land. 

The  coleoptera,  or  beetles,  of  St.  Helena  are  extremely  interesting, 
particularly  the  nearly  extinct  large,  black  carabus  {HaphthordX 
Burehellii),  also  greatly  valued  by  collectors.  The  total  number  of 
species  observed  is  208,  but  seventy-four  of  these  have  doubtless 
been  introduced  by  human  agency.  The  remaining  129  are  truly 
aborigines,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  are  found  nowhere  else 
on  the  globe. 

Mr.  Wallace  says, 

That  as  they  mainly  represent  species  which  are  specially  attached  to 
certain  groups  of  plants,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  plants  were  there  long 
before  the  insects  could  establish  themselves.  However  ancient,  then,  is 
this  insect  ffiuna,  the  flora  must  be  more  ancient  still.* 

Of  termites  or  white  ants,  spiders,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  butter- 
flies, moths  and  other  creatures  of  this  kind,  St.  Helena  has  its 
share,  some  of  them  being  indigenous  to  the  island. 

»  Proceed.    Zoological   Soc,   London,   26    March,    18G8,   and   April   1869. 
Dr.  Gunther. 
2  Island  Life.    By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 
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St.  Helena  in  the  past  has  rendered  great  and  valuable  service 
to  the  British  Empire,  which,  indeed,  without  it  could  never  have 
so  successfully  built  up  her  trade  or  acquired  her  possessions 
abroad.  The  Cape  was  neither  available  nor  suitable,  and  for  two 
and  a  half  centuries  St.  Helena  served  as  a  place  of  call  for  the 
great  fleet  of  British  sailing  ships  trading  with  all  parts  in  the 
East,  to  refit  and  to  refresh  their  scurvy-stricken,  worn  out,  and 
often  mutinous  crews,  when  it  was  impossible  to  make  long 
voyages  without  a  break. 

In  1676-7  the  celebrated  astronomer  Halley  took  up  his  abode 
there  for  making  valuable  observations,  and  again  in  1761  Dr. 
Maskelyn  and  Mr.  Waddington  visited  it  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  a  transit  of  Venus.  Somewhat  more  recently  the  British 
Government  found  it  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  residence  for 
Napoleon,  who,  with  his  suite,  arrived  at  the  island  on  board  of 
H.M.S.  Northumberland,  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  George 
Cockburn,  on  October  15,  1815.  Napoleon  spent  his  first  night  on 
shore  in  Jamestown  in  the  same  house  which  had  previously  been 
occupied  for  a  day  or  two  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when,  as  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  he  was  on  his  way  home  from  India.  The 
day  following  his  arrival  Napoleon  visited  Longwood,  and  on  the 
way  when  passing  **  The  Briars,"  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Balcombe, 
an  island  merchant,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  reside  there,  and 
accordingly  he  occupied  a  portion  of  the  house  called  "  The 
Pavilion,**  for  about  two  months  until  the  "  Old  House  *'  at  Long- 
wood  was  ready  to  receive  him.^  Napoleon  finally  removed  to 
Longwood  "Old  House,"  and  in  due  course  his  custodian.  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  arrived  on  April  14,  1816,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  "  Plantation  House,"  which  was  usually  occupied  by  the 
Governor.  The  island  garrison  was  largely  augmented,  and 
war-ships  were  stationed  around  the  coast.  Napoleon  and  Sir 
•  Hudson  Lowe  did  not  agree  very  well,^  and  the  former  had  not  a 
happy  time  at  St.  Helena ;  his  only  diversion  seemed  to  be  rat 
hunting,  but  the  statement  that  he  killed  seventeen  rats  in  his  bed- 
room can  scarcely  be  credited. 

Longwood  "  Old  House  *'  was  only  intended  as  a  temporary  resi- 
dence, and  the  erection  of  a  large  and  commodious  house  suitable 
for  Napoleon  and  his  suite  was  commenced  soon  after  his  arrival. 
It  was  near  the  "Old  House,"  and  Napoleon  daily  watched  its 
progress,  and  remarked  that  he  would  never  occupy  it.     He  never 

*  Recollections  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L    By  Mrs.  Abell. 
'  The  Last  Phase.    By  Lord  Rosebery. 
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did  !  He  lived  at  Longwood  for  five  and  a  half  years,  and.  died  in 
the  ''  Old  House  "  on  May  5, 1821.  Foar  days  afterwards  he  was 
buried  with  the  highest  military  honours,  in  a  quiet,  peacefiil, 
grassy  valley  near  "Huts  Gate."  His  body  remained  there  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  when,  in  October  1840,  it  was  exhumed 
and  conveyed  to  France  on  board  the  French  frigate  La  Belle 
Poule,  under  the  command  of  Prince  de  Joinville.  It  was  placed 
in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  in  Paris,  where  it  now  rests,  in 
accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  Napoleon.  In  1858  the 
French  Government  purchased  Longwood  "  Old  House "  and 
"  The  Tomb,"  and  spent  a  very  large  sum  of  money  on  their 
restoration. 

For  about  twenty-five  years,  from  1840  to  1865,  the  island  ren- 
dered very  special  service  to  the  Empire,  and  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  as  well,  during  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Numerous  captured  slave  ships  with  their 
human  freights  were  sent  to  the  island,  where  the  former,  after  a 
fair  trial  before  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  established  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  generally  condemned  and  broken  up,  a  ad  the  latter, 
many  thousands  of  miserable  human  beings,  were  clothed,  fed, 
restored  to  health,  and  afterwards  sent  on  to  suitable  employment 
in  the  West  Indian  Colonies. 

Again,  quite  recently,  it  served  the  requirements  of  the  Empire 
in  providing  a  safe  place  for  the  custody  of  Dinizulu  and  other 
Zulu  chiefs  ;  and  again,  during  the  recent  South  African  war,  the 
Imperial  Government  used  it  for  the  safe-keeping  of  General 
Cronje  and  some  6,000  Boer  prisoners  of  war  who  surrendered 
to  Lord  Roberts.  The  island  is  now  one  of  the  important  stations 
for  the  "  All-British  *'  telegraph  cable  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  South  African,  Eastern,  and  Australasian  possessions.  Thi^ 
cable  was  constructed  recently  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company 
at  a  cost  of  £3,500,000.  It  touches  at  St.  Vincent,  Madeira, 
Ascension  Island,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape,  Durban,  Mauritius,  Rodri- 
guez, and  the  Cocos  Islands,  and  is  intended  eventually  to  touch 
at  Gibraltar  and  Sierra  Leone  instead  of  the  two  first  mentioned 
stations. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  on  October  29,  1906,  the  British  garrison 
stationed  on  the  island  was  taken  away,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  St.  Helena  has  been  left  defenceless  and  practically 
abandoned,  the  only  military  item  remaining  there  now  being  a 
couple  of  French  soldiers  in  charge  of  Longwood  "  Old  House  " 
and  the   Tomb  of  Napoleon.     Thus,  one  cf  the  most  valuable 
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and  strategic  naval  positions  of  the  British  Empire  is  placed  at- 
the  mercy  of  any  foreign  Power,  and  a  vast  amount  of  valuable, 
public  property,  including  fortifications,  barracks,  offices,  roads  and 
waterworks,  left  uncared  for,  to  fall  into  ruin.  The  British  colonists 
there,  some  4,000  in  number,  including  200  whites,  are  also  in 
consequence  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  with  the  certain- 
prospect  of  seeing  their  property  daily  degenerate  more  and  more 
in  value.  The  inhabitants  may  be  able  to  some  extent  to  occupy 
themselves  in  local  industries,  such  as  curing  fish  for  the  South 
American  and  South  African  markets,  the  cultivation  of  certain 
plants,  such  as  the  aloe  (Fourcroya  gigantea)  and  the  New  Zealand 
flax  {Phormium  tenax),  the  fibres  from  which  realise  from  £32  to  £S5 
per  ton  in  the  English  market,^  Coffee  also,  a  sample  of  which, 
grown  at  St.  Helena,  and  shown  at  the  Great  (1851)  Exhibition  in 
London^  obtained  the  first  prize  for  quality ;  cotton,  olives,  tobacco, 
lemon  grass,  all  of  which  grow  freely  in  the  island,  could  be  culti- 
vated, though  the  production  would  necessarily  be  Umited  owing  to 
the  small  area  of  available  land.  The  cultivation  of  New  Zealand 
flax  has  already  been  commenced,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the  power 
of  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  undertakings  of  this  kind,  as  they^ 
have  neither  the  necessary  capital  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  nor  the 
time  to  wait  until  a  return  could  result.  Great  Britain  by  this^ 
abandonment  must  suffer  considerable  loss  of  prestige  both  in  the 
east  and  the  south,  as  well  as  nearer  home ;  and  should  the  island 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  hostile  Power  whose  garrison  it  could  easily 
support  for  any  length  of  time  without  external  aid,  it  would  be  a 
DMitter  of  extreme  difficulty  and  great  expense,  notwithstanding 
modem  methods  and  weapons,  to  regain  it,  and  as  in  time  of  war  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  block  the  Suez  Canal  and  to  destroy. 
the  only  two  other  telegraphic  lines,  both  of  which  pass  through 
foreign  countries,  Great  Britain  would  be  completely  cut  off  from 
her  possessions  in  South  Africa,  the  Far  East,  and  Australasia. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  clear  that  St.  Helena  at  any  cost, 
should  be  saved  and  retained  for  Imperial  purposes.  The  general 
opinion  of  those  competent  to  know  has  always  beep  that  it  should^ 
be  made  into  a  permanent  naval  station  in  place  of  the  compara-. 
tively  useless'  httle  Island  of  Ascension.  In  the  meantime  a  small' 
garrison  should  be  kept  there  to  save  valuable  public  property  from 
going  quite  to  ruin,  and  the  colonists  may  not  unreasonably  expect 

*  Captain  Poole j,  meeting  of  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Liver*, 
pool,  October  1906. 
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the  Imperial  Government  to  make  an  annual  grant  for  the  purpose 
of  enoouraging  and  assisting  local  industries. 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  Lantern,  Views  showing  the  position  of 
ISt.  Helena^  line  of  *^ All  British  *'  cablcy  geological  formationt  indigenous 
flora  and  fauna,  general  scenery,  scenery  associated  with  Napoleon^  the 
Zulv/  chiefs  and  tJie  Boer  prisoners. 


APPENDIX. 

There  is  a  model  of  St.  Helena  in  the  Botunda  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwioh,  which  is  open  to  the  public  generally  during  day- 
light. 

A  collection  of  samples  of  the  various  rooks,  minerals,  and  soils  found 
at  St.  Helena  is  in  the  Sedgwick  Museum,  Cambridge. 

A  collection  of  dried  plants,  especially  the  Indigenous,  or  Native  Plants* 
from  St.  Helena  is  in  the  Herbarium  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew, 
partly  made  by  the  celebrated  traveller,  Dr.  Burchell,  in  1805-10,  and 
partly  of  more  recent  date, 

A  collection  of  the  Marine  Fishes  from  St.  Helena,  together  with  some 
of  the  Birds  and  Insects,  is  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  W. 

Literature  relating  to  St,  Helena  can  be  found  in  the  excellent  Library 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

Discussion, 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.)  observed  that 
the  moment  was  particularly  opportune  for  discussing  the  question 
of  the  future  of  St.  Helena.  It  was  his  good  fortune  a  few  years 
ago  to  land  on  that  island,  and  filled  as  he  was  with  the  associations 
connected  with  the  last  years  of  the  great  conqueror  of  Europe,  he 
naturally  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  visit.  It  was  his  privilege 
to  stand  in  the  room  where  Napoleon  died,  to  see  the  beautiful  piece 
of  sculpture  that  had  been  placed  in  the  chamber  to  mark  that  spot, 
and  also  to  gaze  on  the  ground  where  his  remains  lay  for  twenty  years 
before  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Invalides  in  Paris.  There  were, 
however,  other  points  connected  with  the  island  which  could  not 
be  forgotten.  Until  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  St.  Helena  was 
a  very  important  point  in  connection  with  our  trade  with  India. 
On  the  table  in  that  room  was  a  framed  picture  done  by  a  lady 
friend  of  bis  some  fifty  years  ago,  who  was  coming  home  with  her 
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husband  from  India.  It  represented  the  harbour  in  front  of  James- 
town, which  was  filled  with  vessels,  and  the  island  in  other  respects 
appeared  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  was  now  the  mis- 
fortune of  St.  Helena  to  be  considered  as  no  longer  occupying  her 
former  important  position  under  the  conditions  of  modem  war- 
fare. The  unfortunate  inhabitants  who  still  remain  in  the  island 
(although  greatly  reduced  in  number)  are  in  a  serious  condition  of 
poverty  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  on  whose 
favours  they  principally  depended  for  a  source  of  livelihood.  Now, 
looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  he  was  one  of  those  who  felt  that 
St.  Helena  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  down,  down,  down,  until 
she  was  no  longer  worth  retaining.  ''  Ocean's  Queen  should  not 
abandon  Ocean's  children."  We  prided  ourselves  on  belonging  to 
an  Empire  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  sets,  and  he  thought 
we  ought  to  protect  and  safeguard  the  smallest  portions  of  that 
Empire  as  well  as  the  larger  and  more  important  ones.  The 
brilliant  writer,  orator  and  imperialist — the  author  of  "The 
Last  Phase," — has  had  his  vivid  and  sympathetic  imaginations 
powerfully  touched  by  portraying  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  captivity 
and  death.  I  hoped  we  might  have  seen  him  with  us  this  afternoon. 
In  answer  to  my  personal  invitation  he  writes  to  me  : — 

38  Berkeley  Square,  W :  November  26,  1906. 
My  dear  Sir  Frederick  Yoimg, — I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  Mr.  Melliss'  lecture,  as  I  am  engaged  to  be  in 
Norfolk  on  that  day. 

Yours  truly, 

BOSEBERY. 

The  lecture  had  been  most  interesting,  valuable,  and  useful.  As 
representing  that  large  and  influential  meeting  he  ventured  to  raise 
his  voice  in  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Government  to  take  a  sympathetic 
view  of  the  case  of  this  island  on  sentimental,  humanitarian,  historical 
and  political  grounds.  It  was  quite  possible  that  in  the  whirligig  of 
time  existing  conditions  might  undergo  a  change,  just  as  the  con- 
ditions had  undergone  a  change  in  the  past,  and  he  earnestly  urged 
that  we  ought  to  retain  in  efficiency  the  island  of  St.  Helena  for 
future  generations  of  the  British  race,  and  that  we  should  always  be 
able  to  say  "  this  is  part  of  our  British  land,"  not  only  on  account 
of  the  past,  but  in  case  of  some  future  conditions  o1  the  world's 
history,  of  its  being  once  more  required  as  a  Place  d*armes ;  and 
as  one  of  the  useful  outposts  of  the  British  Empire.  He  had  to 
announce  that  Lord  Elgin,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  had 
kindly  forwarded  six  copies  of  the  report  of  1884  by  Sir  D.  Morris 
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on  the  Agricultural  Resources  ol  St.  Helena  under  cover  of  the 
following  letter : — 

Downing  Street :  November  27, 1906. 
Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  transmit  to  you  six  copies 
of  a  report  furnished  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  D.)  Morris  in  1884  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Besources  of  St.  Helena,  which  has  been  reprinted  in  consequence  of 
many  applications  for  copies. 

Lord  Elgin  understands  that  a  lecture  on  St.  Helena  is  shortly  to  be 
delivered  to  members  of  the  Institute :  and  for  this  reason  he  thinks  that 
the  accompanying  copies  of  the  Report  may  be  of  interest. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedien^  servant, 

R.  L.  Antbobus. 
The  Secretary :  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

This  was  a  proof  that  the  Colonial  Office  appeared  to  have  taken 
special  notice  of  this  meeting ;  and  was  also,  he  trusted,  evidence  of 
an  inclination  to  look  sympathetically  at  the  case  of  St.  Helena  and 
its  people. 

The  Hon.  M.  H.  Hicks  Beach,  M.P.,  stated  that  he  happened 
to  be  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of  militia  that  was  sent  out  to  St. 
Helena  to  look  after  prisoners  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war.  He 
was  thus  engaged  for  about  fifteen  months,  and  though  he  was  not 
sorry  to  get  away  to  more  active  pursuits,  yet  he  had  very  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants,  which  had  been 
vividly  brought  before  him  by  the  interesting  Paper.  He  could 
corroborate  a  great  many  of  Mr.  Melliss'  observations.  At  the 
same  time,  he  would  not  advise  anybody  who  wished  to  find  sport 
in  strange  lands  to  go  to  St.  Helena,  unless  perhaps  he  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  rat-hunting,  for  rats  existed  in  very  large  quantities, 
and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  statement  that  Napoleon 
killed  seventeen  rats  in  his  bedroom  in  one  night  was  perhaps  not 
very  far  short  of  the  truth.  He  himself  had  been  on  several  rat- 
hunting  parties,  and  on  one  occasion  the  bag  was  between  two  and' 
three  hundred  rats.  The  immediate  question  was  the  present  con- 
dition and  future  of  the  island.  It  was  undoubted  that,  as  had  been 
shown,  St.  Helena  had  in  the  past  been  of  valuable  service  to  the 
Empire,  and  was  therefore  worthy  of  consideration  by  everybody 
who  valued  the  Empire.  Its  inhabitants  were  just  as  proud  of 
belonging  to  the  British  race  as  ourselves.  He  remembered  talking 
to  some  of  the  natives,  and  asking,  ''  Are  you  St.  Helenans,  or 
what  ?  **  "  Oh,  yes,"  they  said,  "  we  are  St.  Helenans,  but  we  are 
also  English,"  and  they  felt  just  as  proud  of  belonging  to  the 
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Empire  as  ourselves.  The  Government  had  lately  decided  to  remove 
the  British  garrison  from  the  island,  the  view  heing,  he  supposed, 
that  St.  Helena  was  no  longer  of  any  strategic  importance.  He 
should  be  the  last  person  to  dictate  any  policy  as  to  the  strategic 
value  of  St.  Helena  as  compared  with  other  places,  but  he  might 
point  out  that  the  island  of  Ascension,  which  was  about  800  miles 
distant,  and  was  very  barren  and,  he  believed,  possessed  no 
inhabitants  of  its  own,  had  been  for  many  years  used  as  a  naval 
base.  It  was  practically  a  man-of-war.  There  were  naval  officers 
and  a  few  seamen  there,  and  the  island  had  an  harbour  which  had 
by  no  means  the  same  facilities  for  shipping  as  St.  Helena.  It 
was,  he  thought,  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  abandon  Ascension  and  develop  St.  Helena  instead  as 
a  real  naval  base.  If  we  must  give  up  one  of  the  two,  he  thought 
Ascension  was  the  one  to  be  given  up.  It  was  to  be  remembered 
that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  spent  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  garrison  being  at  St.  Helena.  The  cost  of  its  up-keep  last  year, 
he  believed,  amounted  to  £35,000,  and  a  large  proportion  of  that 
money  was,  of  course,  spent  entirely  on  the  island,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  inhabitants  really  lived  upon  it.  The  soldiers  bought 
their  produce,  in  the  shape  of  vegetables,  fish,  and  the  like.  In 
the  last  year  or  two  he  had  received  some  piteous  letters  from  the 
inhabitants,  and  had  seen  letters  to  other  people  in  the  same  strain, 
pointing  out  the  grievous  state  of  things  which  would  occur  when 
the  troops  left  unless  the  Government  did  something  to  help  them. 
He  was  told  there  was  a  large  number  of  people  out  of  work,  while 
there  was  a  great  necessity  for  labour  for  repairing  roads,  tele- 
phones, and  the  like,  which  had  all  been  kept  up  by  the  military 
in  the  past,  but  there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  these  necessary 
repairs.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  develop  industries  when  the 
poorer  classes  were  by  no  means  ambitious,  and  had  perhaps  carried 
out  the  doctrine  of  letting  the  morrow  look  after  itself.  It  was 
obvious  in  this  state  of  things,  and  when  the  people  who  possessed 
capital  were  remarkably  few,  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  any  industry  could  be  started.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
revive  the  flax  industry.  That  was  tried  some  years  ago,  but  unfor- 
tunately proved  a  failure,  the  milling  machinery  being  put  in  the 
wrong  place.  Of  course  this  would  make  people  rather  chary  in 
putting  money  into  such  enterprises  again.  He  thought  th^ 
Government  might,  at  any  rate,  give  a  grant  of  money  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  roads  and  telephones  in  a  proper 
state  of  repair,  and  that  they  might  also  send  out  an  expert  from 
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New  Zealand  or  elsewhere  to  inquire  into  the  practii^bility  of 
starting  the  flax  industry;  and  also,  if  necessary,  guarantee  a 
certain  sum  of  money  if  private  individuals  were  prepared  to  start 
the  industry  itself. 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  R.  Fremantlb,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G., 
thought  that  if  we  acted  at  all  on  sentiment,  or  had  any  regard 
to  history,  we  should  never  dream  of  giving  up  St.  Helena.  It 
seemed  we  had  a  Governor  there,  but  how  long  be  would  stay 
when,  as  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  the  people  were  reduced  to 
starvation,  no  one  could  say.  It  had  been  suggested  there  were 
industries  which  might  be  prosecuted  with  success,  but  success  in 
these  matters  depended  on  capital,  and  everybody  would  not  go  out 
of  the  way  to  provide  it.  As  had  been  mentioned  in  the  lecture, 
St.  Helena  was  still  in  a  certain  sense  a  very  valuable  place,  being 
one  of  the  bases  for  the  All-British  cable  to  the  Cape.  Some  years 
ago  we  were  making  a  great  fuss  about  such  a  cable,  and  now  prac- 
tically we  had  got  it.  It  seemed  therefore  extraordinary  we  should 
leave  St.  Helena  in  a  defenceless  position  so  that  a  solitary  cruiser 
might  suddenly  appear  there,  seize  the  cable-house,  and  destroy  the 
cable.  It  seemed  a  kind  of  tempting  of  Providence.  We  seemed 
to  have  a  great  idea  at  present  of  shaking  off  Imperial  responsi- 
bilities, especially  if  they  were  a  great  distance  away.  He  did  not 
think  that  was  the  way  the  Empire  was  built  up.  He  was  not 
speaking  from  a  party  point  of  view,  for  he  was  aware  that  the  last 
Government  did  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  withdrawing  garrisons 
from  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  and  although  some  reduction 
might  have  been  justified  perhaps,  he  thought  that  to  remove  them 
with  one  **  courageous  stroke  of  the  pen  **  was  much  more  courageous 
than  wise.  He  might  remark  that  with  powerful  vessels  such  as 
we  had  now  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  St.  Helena  at  any 
time.  Speaking  generally.  Ascension  was  an  absolutely  barren  rock. 
As  a  coaling  station  he  could  not  see  any  advantage  in  Ascension 
over  St.  Helena.  The  late  Sir  William  Hewett,  who  had  had  great 
experience  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  had  always  advocated  the 
abandonment  of  Ascension  and  making  St.  Helena  a  naval  estab- 
lishment. He  did  think,  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view,  St. 
Helena  ought  not  to  be  abandoned.  A  very  small  number  of  men 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  guns  in  order,  and  they  would  spend 
a  sum  of  money  that  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Wise  stated  that  the  authorities  at  St.  Helena  were 
at  their  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do  to  cope  with  the  prevalent 
distress.    He  understood  the   Governor  had  offered  a  penny  for 
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every  rat's  tail  that  was  produced  at  Government  House  during  the 
next  three  months,  but  when  expedients  like  this  failed,  what  was 
going  to  be  done  for  the  inhabitants  ?  Would  not  the  Imperial 
Government  step  in  and  help  them  ?  The  meeting  had  heard  of 
the  valuable  services  St.  Helena  had  rendered  to  the  Empire  in  the 
past,  and  on  this  ground  alone  the  people  deserved  great  sympathy. 
The  case  of  the  cattle  owners  had  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  In  1887  they  were  advised  to  import 
stock  from  England,  and  at  their  own  expense  they  imported  some 
valuable  cattle.  These  they  now  had  on  their  hands.  Lord  Elgin 
had  informed  the  St.  Helena  Committee  that  the  question  of  com- 
pensation had  been  referred  to  the  Army  Council,  and  we  must 
sincerely  hope  they  would  see  their  way  to  do  something  in  the 
matter.  It  appeared  from  the  statements  made  in  Parliament  by 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  that  no  less  than  £35,000  had  been  spent  an- 
nually on  this  garrison  of  100  men  ;  and  he  would  urge  the  Govern- 
ment to  grant  some  of  that  money  towards  the  relief  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. When  it  was  known  that  the  repairs  to  the  roads  had  been 
abandoned  for  want  of  funds,  it  might  be  realised  that  it  was  impera- 
tive to  grant  financial  aid,  which  should  be  given  promptly  to  allow  of 
the  starting  of  relief  works.  The  whole  situation,  in  the  opinion  of 
persons  on  the  spot,  was  considered  to  be  most  serious,  and  the 
outlook  alarming.  Unless  ihe  Imperial  Government  recognised  its 
responsibiUties  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit,  and  did  so  without  much 
further  delay,  St.  Helena  would  in  all  probability  become  a  mere 
derelict  rock  in  the  ocean. 

Mr.  £.  E.  Balfour,  who  stated  that  some  years  ago  he  spen{ 
four  months  in  St.  Helena  in  the  capacity  of  lay  reader,  earnestly 
endorsed  the  plea  that  the  island  should  not  be  abandoned.  The 
telegraph  station,  at  least,  had  to  be  protected,  and  the  island 
should  not  be  left  to  be  recaptured  as  it  had  been  in  the  past.  He 
might  mention  that  he  used  to  meet  the  Boer  prisoners  of  war,  and 
that  one  or  two  of  the  Boer  officers  spoke  to  him  in  enthusiastic 
terms  about  the  climate  of  the  island.  The  island  had  been  almost 
denuded  of  wood  in  some  parts  to  supply  the  garrison  and  the  Boer 
prisoners  with  fuel,  and  he  would  suggest  that  something  might  be 
done  in  the  way  of  planting  to  make  good  the  damage.  He  thought 
the  present  meeting  proved  the  great  value  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute.  It  showed  we  had  a  society  ready  at  hand  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  any  Colony  however  small  or  remote. 

A  cordiid  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  lecturer  and  to  the 
chairman* 
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SECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  December  11, 
1906,  when  a  Paper  on  "  The  Colonial  Press  **  was  read  by  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  a*Beckett,  F.J.I.,  Past  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  and  the  Newspaper  Society. 

.  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  24 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  8  Resident,  16  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : 
.  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Armstrong,  Otto  Beit,  E.  T.  Boxall,  George  Orey,  John- 
Bromhead  Matthews,  John  C.  Melliss,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.O.S.,  Captain  Samuel 
Mugford,  Montague  Stopford.  ^ 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Herbert  Acton- Adams  {New  Zealand),  Francis  William  Baughan  {Zanzi- 
bar), Henry  Denton  {Transvaal),  Edward  S.  Doming  {Gold  Coast  Colony), 
Frederick  L.  Dwyer,  B.A., A.M.Inst.  C.E.  {Cape  Colony),  His  Honour  Judge 
J.  A.  Forin  {British  Columbia),  William  T.  Forsyth  {Cape  Colmiy),  Alexander 
Gault  {Fiji),  Henry  H.  Hennah  {Falkland  Islands),  Major  Wm.  Hussey- 
Walsh  {Cape  Colony),  Ivor  Lewii  {Gold  Coast  Colony),  Hon.  Ernest  A,  P. 
Molesworth  {New  Zealand),  Hon.  Charles  Wm.  J.  Palmar,  M.L,C,  {Orange 
River  Colony),  Walter  Seth  Smith  {New  Zealand),  Han.  Andrew  J.  Thynne^ 
M.L.C.  {Queensland),  John  F.  B.  Van-deleur  {Canada). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books,, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaieman  explained  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  pre- 
side in  the  place  of  his  friend  and  fellow-Councillor,  Mr. 
Vaughan  Morgan,  who  was  suflFering  from  the  prevailing  complaint 
of  influenza.  Mr.  a' Beckett  was  a  gentleman  who  for  a  long  period 
of  years  had  been  associated  with  the  Press  and  was  in  every  way 
fully  qiialified  to  enlighten  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  AHhur  W.  a'Beckett  then  read  his  Paper  on 

THE   COLONIAL  PRESS. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  half  a  dozen  Britons  find  themselves 
together  on  an  all  but  uninhabited  island,  if  they  can  but  get  an 
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introduction  to  one  another,  they  immediately  form  a  club.  Later 
on,  any  event  of  apparent  importance  is  celebrated  by  a  public  dinner. 
If  this  be  true,  I  believe  that  the  third  thing  that  would  be  done 
would  be  the  institution  of  a  paper.  The  love  for  journalism  is  not 
confined  to  the  Mother  Country,  but  is  universal.  The  Press  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  a  little  older  perhaps  than  the  Press  of  the 
Colonies,  and  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  Colonies 
are  offshoots  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  consequently  the  branches 
are  a  little  younger  than  the  parent  root.  Some  of  these  branches 
have  been  grafted  in  soil  beyond  the  seas  and  flourish  exceedingly. 
The  Press  of  the  Empire  is  in  a  condition  of  transition.  A  genera- 
tion ago  people  of  British  nationality  were  wont  to  leave  their 
opinions  to  the  journals  of  the  day.  With,  possibly,  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  weather,  every  topic  of  importance  received  its 
impression  from  the  paper  of  the  partisan.  Some  were  satisfied  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Standard  and  the  Herald,  Men  with  more 
liberal  views  pinned  their  faith  to  the  Morning  Post  and,  later  on, 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  others  thought  with  the  Chronicle  and 
the  Daily  News.  Perhaps  the  paper  which  was  most  largely 
quoted  was  the  Times,  representing,  more  or  less,  the  Government 
of  the  moment.  We  in  England  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
our  own  Press  of  Fleet  Street  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  as 
the  leaders  of  Imperial  JoumaHsm.  We  may  be  right,  but  there  is 
a  growing  doubt  whether  our  estimate  of  our  own  importance  is 
absolutely  correct.  Speaking  as  a  joumahst  of  some  forty  years* 
service,  for  I  began  very  early,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  time  has  been  reached  when  the  Press  of  the 
Mother  Country  can  accept  assistance  from  their  Colonial  contem- 
poraries rather  than  afford  them  support.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
American  Ambassador  I  was  induced  to  read  '  The  Virginians '  of 
Thackeray  for  a  third  or  fourth  time  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  young  man  from  the  Colonies 
was  a  better  patriot,  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  than  his  stay- 
ai-home  consins  of  the  Motherland.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
believe  that  the  best  traditions  of  the  British  Press  are  sometimes 
in  iiafer  hands  in  Australia,  Canada,  India  and  Africa,  than  they 
are  in  Fleet  Street.  During  the  late  summer  I  visited  Jamaica  and 
was  delighted  to  find  my  colleagues  of  the  West  Indian  Press  were 
as  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  Kingston  as  in 
London.  And  when  I  attended  the  Conference  of  Journalists  held 
in  Dublin  in  September  last,  I  can  testify  that  the  delegates  from 
ttie  Colonies  convinced  their  stay-at-home  confreres  that  there  wa^ 
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nothing  they  oould  learn  from  them,  although  they  might  be  abld 
to  afiford  some  valuable  suggestions. 

Before  commencing  this  Paper  I  put  myself  into  communication 
"with  the  London  representatives  of  the  leading  Colonial  papers, 
and  I  have  to  acknowledge  very  gratefully  the  assistance  they  kindly 
afforded  me.  Although,  through  my  father,  who,  having  three 
brothers  in  Australia,  naturally  took  a  deep  interest  in  that  Com- 
monwealth, I  know  seme  Australian  papers  by  repute,  I  was  prac- 
tically ignorant  of  the  Press  outside  our  seas.  So  I  had  to  depend 
upon  others  rather  than  draw  upon  my  personal  knowledge.  I  was 
fortunate  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  colleague  of  mine  on  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  who  had  attended  in  his 
professional  capacity  the  tour  made  in  1901  by  the  Heir-apparent  in 
His  Majesty's  dominions  outside  the  Mother  Country.  My  friend 
Mr.  Joseph  Watson  wrote  to  me  : 

You  will  be  certainly  justified  if  you  take  the  line  of  high  and  cordial 
appreciation  in  dealing  with  the  Colonial  Press  as  a  whole  and  with  our 
colleagues  in  all  the  Britains  beyond  the  seas.  Nothing  struck  me  more 
during  the  Prince's  tour  than  the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  Colonial 
Press,  notably  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  was  uphold- 
ing the  best  traditions  which  some  of  us  in  the  old  country  have  so  much 
at  heart.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the  files  of  the  Melbourne  Argtus^ 
Cape  Times,  ChristcJiurch  Press,  and  a  few  other  leading  organs  in  the 
principal  Colonies,  to  see  how  really  well  things  are  done,  with  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  the  cheap  claptrap  that  so  often  does  duty  for  journalistic 
enterprise  nowadays  in  the  Motherland.  In  India  and  Canada  the 
conditions  are  not  quite  the  same,  but  both  in  India  and  Canada  you 
will  find  plenty  of  scope  for  sympathetic  eulogy — vide  the  Times  of  India 
and  the  Montreal,  Toronto  and  other  Canadian  newspapers.  In  South 
Africa  the  trend  is  for  even  greater  efficiency  combined  with  culture. 
The  other  day  the  Cape  Times  required  an  assistant  editor,  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  he  must  be  the  graduate  of  a  university.  A  brilliant 
young  Scotchman  with  the  necessary  qualification  secured  the  appoint- 
ment. 

I  need  scarcely  say  I  was  greatly  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  as  I  knew  the  writer  was  one  who  had  absolutely  no  bias  in 
favour  of  Colonial  papers  compared  with  those  of  the  Motherland. 
And  what  my  friend  the  Senior  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  wrote  to  me  has  been  entirely  confirmed  by  those  with 
whom  I  have  come  into  contact  during  the  performance  of  my  self- 
imposed  and  very  pleasant  labour.  The  London  representatives  to 
whom  I  have  referred  have  shown  me  the  greatest  good -will.  Some 
of  them  are  Englishmen  who  have  never  quitted  England.    They 
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have  been  selected  to  watoh  over  the  fortunes  of  the  papers  they 
represent  simply  on  the  score  .of  their  professional  acumen.  I 
have  been  greatly  struck  by  the  delightful  spirit  of  camaraderie  and 
absolute  absence  of  jealousy  distinguishing  them. 

In  the  Motherland  we  have  two  Press  organisations — the  News- 
paper Society  and  the  Institute  of  Journalists.  I  am  a  past  Pre- 
.sident  of  both  associations,  and  we  have  found  that  these  associations 
have  done  much  good  in  drawing  class  nearer  class.  So  far  we  have 
not  been  able  to  make  much  way  with  our  Colonial  brethren.  It  is 
true  that  the  Institute  of  Journalists  has  many  Colonial  members, 
but  nothing  like  the  number  that  could  join  if  they  would.  Jt  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration  later  on  if  a  Conference  of  the  Imperial 
Press  should  not  be  held  on  the  lines  of  the  gatherings  organised 
by  the  Bureau  de  la  Presse  Internationale  which  had  been  held  in 
most  of  the  capitals  on  the  Continent.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
were  such  an  organisation  proposed  I  would  put  my  humble 
services  heartily  at  the  disposal  of  the  organisers.  The  meeting 
might  be  held  year  after  year  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Colonies. 
I  am  induced  to  make  this  suggestion  as  I  see  it  was  proposed  by 
one  of  the  States  composing  the  Australian  Commonwealth  to  in- 
vite a  body  of  English  editors  to  visit  their  splendid  country.  The 
plan  fell  through  because  the  desire  to  entertain  the  Eedacteurs  en 
ohef  was  not  unanimous  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  At  the 
Conference — the  British  Imperial  Conference  of  the  Press— the 
Mother  Country  might  be  represented  by  delegates.  At  the  Con- 
ference held  at  Liege  last  year  by  the  Bureau  Internationale  de  la 
Presse  I  was  a  delegate  from  England.  It  may  be  possible  that 
in  the  discussion  that  will  follow  my  paper  this  proposal  may  receive 
consideration. 

I  have  been  warned  that  the  task  I  have  set  myself,  with  the 
kind  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  is 
rather  a  serious  one.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  Colonial  papers  in  the 
Press  Directories  shows  what  an  enormous  number  of  periodicals 
are  published  in  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas.  In  the 
time  put  at  my  disposal  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  to 
glance  briefly  at  the  salient  points  of  the  Press  I  find  in  the  various 
Colonies.  As  all  our  brother  subjects  are  of  British  nationality, 
I  shall  take  the  countries  in  alphabetical  order;  so  it  must  be 
considered  that  all  the  countries  I  mention  are  first  and  none  of 
them  second. 

But  before  taking  the  Colonies  seriatim,  perhaps  I  may  refer  to 
a  paper  in  which  I  am  naturally  interested,  as  my  father,  the  late 
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Gilbert  Abbott  k  Beckett,  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate  and  man 
of  letters,  was  one  of  its  founders,  and  I  myself  was  closely  con- 
nected with  it  for  about  thirty  years.  I  refer  to  Punchy  which  repre.- 
sented,  and  I  believe  still  represents,  to  a  large  extent,  the  Imperiid 
sense  of  humour.  Of  course  I  remember  the  Melbourne  Punch  (to 
which  my  uncle,  the  late  Sir  William  k  Beckett,  first  Chief  Justice 
of  Victoria,  was  a  constant  contributor)  and  the  Sydney  Punch,  on 
whose  staff  there  were  other  members  of  the  k  Beckett  family. 
Punch  was  produced  in  1841,  and  soon  there  were  imitations  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  After  sixty-five  years  it  is  interesting 
to  tesii  the  conditions  of  the  British  wit  market,  especially  as, 
according  to  some  of  our  American  cousins,  we  are  said  to  be  losing 
our  sense  of  the  humorous.  One  of  my  friends,  Mr.  M.  H.  Spiel- 
mann,  for  many  years  made  Punch  his  special  study,  so  I  referred 
to  him,  asking  him  to  tell  me  how  comic  papers  were  progressing 
•in  the  Colonies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  awa:  Punch,  by 
his  second  title.  The  London  Charivari,  admits  that,  after  all,  he 
is  only  an  English  copy  of  a  French  original.  My  friend  writes  as 
follows  • — 

*  "  The  Melbourne  Punch  calls  itself  Punch  and  speaks  of  its  prototype 
as  the  London  Punch,  which  might  be  considered  by  the  English  pro- 
prietors an  antipodean  audacity  of  a  delightful  kind.  But  the  paper  is  a 
general  paper  with  its  serious  mining  articles, '  The  Markets,*  &c.,  poUtics 
seriously  considered,  and  with  displayed  advertisements  on  every  page. 
The  copy  dated  November  12,  1903,  was  numbered  2520  Vol.  XCX.,  the 
size  of  the  London  Black  and  White.' ^ 

From  time  to  time  I  have  seen  the  Melbourne  Punch  myself, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  paper,  from  being  entirely 
comic,  has  adopted  some  of  the  features  of  the  World,  giving 
articles  of  a  fashionable  character,  such  as  descriptions  of  weddings 
and  balls. 

It  appears  that  in  India  the  old  idea  remains.  Mr.  Spielmann 
continues : — 

**  The  Parsee  Punch  is  a  true  Punch  with  title  engraved  by  Miles 
&  Co.,  Peterborough  Court,  London.  It  has  speaking  Parsee  interpreta- 
tions ot'Pimch  cartoons,  such  as  General  Fevrier  turned  traitor,  no  Eng- 
lish date  and  the  only  English  text  consisting  of  the  advertisements  of 
Holloway's  Pills.'* 

Then  my  friend  refers  to  the  Sydney  Punch  and  the  Queensland 
Punch.  The  titles  of  both  these  are  drawn  by  English  artists.  So 
Mr.    Spielmann*s  Colonial  list  of  comic  papers  ends.      It   will 
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be  noticed  that  it  was  in  Australia  that  humour  chiefly  flourished 
half  a  century  ago,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  cause  may 
be  that  my  fiather's  brothers,  the  aforesaid  Sir  William,  Thomas 
Turner  k  Beckett  and  Arthur  Martin  k  Beckett,  the  first  of  Mel- 
bourne and  the  others  of  Sydney,  settled  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Before  they  left  England,  and  while  yet  with  my  father  in  West* 
minster  School,  they  started  various  comic  papers — amongst  others 
the  Censor  and  Figaro  in  London.  It  may  be,  and  I  believe  was^ 
the  vis  comica  of  William,  Thomas  Turner,  and  Arthur  Martin  k 
Beckett,  backed  up  by  the  support  of  my  father,  Gilbert  Abbott  & 
Beckett,  in  England  that  kept  the  tone  of  humour  alive  in  Australia 
in  the  forties  and  fifties  of  the  last  century. 

Dealing  with  Australia,  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  told  that, 
owing  to  the  small  population — some  4,000,000  in  all — of  the 
States,  the  actual  circulation  of  the  newspapers  does  not  run  to  the 
immense  figures  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  England.    Still  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  leading  journals  run  up  to 
50,000,  60,000,  80,000,  and  even  100,000.     Politically  they  are  all 
on  party  lines,  and  it  is  the  old  battle  cry  of  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tection.   Protectionist  papers  are  in  the  majority.    For.  the  work- 
ing classes  are  protectionists  and  the  bulk  of  newspapers  cater  for 
the  majority.    Amongst  the  most  influential  newspapers — and  each 
State  of  the  Commonweafth  is  admirably  represented  under  this 
category,  though  it    is  obviously  impossible  to  enumerate — the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald  and  the  Melbourne  Argus  happen  to  be 
Free  Traders.    Outside  this  leading  issue,  and  when  questioned 
thereon  by  carpers  that  are  not  touched  by  it,  the  newspapers 
conflict  quite  as  much  over  men  as  over  measures.    In  name  all 
the  Australian  papers  have  become  very  local.    Journalists  have 
grown  up  in  the  Colonies  and  know  but  little  of  the  outside  world. 
They  are  piractical  men  trained,  many  of  them,  from  boyhood  in  one 
single  Colony  or  State,  and  the  outside  world  interests  them  and 
their  readers,  mostly  Australian  bom,  in  a  less  degree  than  was  the 
case  with  the  last  generation  who  were  immigrants.    A  survey  of 
the  newspapers  of  Australia  often  shows  what  a  slight  hold  Home, 
or  European,  or  American  affairs  have  got  in  the  Commonwealth, 
This  is  unfortunate,  for  the  Australian  outlook  becomes  restricted 
to  its  Qwn  big  goose.     (To  its  own  big  gooseberry.)     The  advent  of 
Imperial  Federation  ought  to  widen  the  views  and  opinions  of  all 
who  approve,  and  the  present-day  defect  of  Australian  journalism, 
therefore,  should  soon  be  remedied.    One  great  party  in  the  Com- 
monwealth— the  Labour  party — although  able  to  control  most  of 
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the  elections,  possesses  no  special  organ  of  its  own  of  any  recognised 
standing.  The  Party  has  powerful  champions  among  the  Protec- 
tionist newspapers,  and  they  exercise  a  beneficent  and  restraining 
influence  over  some  of  the  crude  propositions  which  are  often  put 
forth  by  the  Labour  Unionists.  For  instance,  there  is  a  law  of 
copyright  in  the  Colonies  which  gives  the  newspaper  a  vested 
ownership,  for  a  few  hours,  in  the  cablegrams  from  £urope.  The 
Labour  Party,  though  themselves  Protectionists,  sought  to  have 
that  copyright  abolished  in  order  to  enable  their  small  organs  to 
take  for  nothing  the  valuable  and  costly  news  published  in  those 
papers.  Another  section  has  been  urging  their  Government  to 
adopt  a  national  service  of  cablegrams  for  all  the  newspapers  alike, 
in  order  possibly  that  the  country  shall  be  supplied  with  news  of 
the  particular  colour  that  suits  the  party  in  office.  The  substantial 
journals  that  are  supposed  to  favour  the  Protectionists,  to  which 
the  Labour  party  belongs,  give  no  encouragement  to  these  demands. 
The  quality  of  Australian  journalism  is  more  safe  than  brilliant. 
The  writers  are  hard-headed,  practical  men,  and  wild-cat  or  yellow 
journals  such  as  we  see  in  America  are  unknown.  There  is  one 
paper  in  Sydney — the  Bulletin — to  which  I  feel  bound  to  refer 
— which  has  a  reputation  for  its  personal  gossip.  It  deals  with 
subjects  in  a  way  that  would  stagger  a,  Sunday  School  teacher  or 
the  Editor  of  the  Times,  but  the  paper  has  attained  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  saying  what  many  other  people  think,  though  sometimes 
with  a  needless  supply  of  colour  and  of  adjectives.  The  Australian 
newspapers  have  been  found  above  the  suspicion  of  bribery,  nor  has 
there  been  any  scandal  of  writers  of  the  money  article  rigging  the 
market.  The  Press  is  believed  to  be  wholly  free  from  outside 
control  of  financiers  for  the  purposes  of  the  market.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  an  old  and  respected  Australian  journalist,  to  whom  I 
referred  in  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  this  Paper.  I  was 
interested  to  note  that  a  copyright  had  been  obtained  for  news. 
This  was  and  now  is  a  burning  question  in  English  Pressdom. 
For  any  number  of  years  a  large  number  of  English  newspaper 
proprietors  have  been  striving  to  secure  a  copyright  for  eight  hours 
for  a  piece  of  really  unknown  information,  but  the  smaller  pro- 
vincial proprietors,  who  derive  much  of  their  news  from  the  tele- 
phone with  the  head  oflice  in  Fleet  Street,  have  been  less  enthusi- 
astic on  the  subject.  Of  course,  one  of  the  difficulties  would  be  the 
exact  definition  of  news.  It  is  conceivable  that  should  there  be  an 
inhabitant  at  the  North  Pole,  that  that  Arctic  individual  might 
receive  the  intelligence  that  Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  Anne  was 
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dead  as  a  piece  of  the  most  startling  and  sensational  novelty.  The 
difficulty  will  always  commence  with  the  barrier  dividing  news  of 
the  moment  from  ancient  history.  Another  point  that  strikes  me 
is  the  trend  towards  accepting  local  events  as  of  far  greater  import- 
ance than  the  making  of  history  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This 
does  not  prove  that  Australia  is  becoming  more  parochial  than  the 
rest  of  the  civilised  universe.  My  friend  the  late  Paul  Blouet — so 
well  known  in  England  as  a  lecturer  and  author  under  the  nomme 
de  gtierre  of  Max  O'Eell — told  me  that  the  Parisians  thought  more 
of  a  man  slipping  over  a  piece  of  orange  peel  on  the  Boulevards  of 
Paris  than  the  fall  of  a  kingdom  in  another  part  of  Europe.  When 
he  was  acting  as  London  Correspondent  for  the  Dibats  he  obtained 
the  information  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  final  retirement  and  wired  it 
over  to  his  paper.  When  he  sent  in  his  account  he  added  the 
expense  of  the  special  wire.  It  was  cut  out  (though  subsequently 
admitted),  and  the  special  London  correspondent  was  informed  that 
in  future  he  would  not  be  required  to  send  such  information  except 
at  his  own  expense.  The  readers  of  the  paper  were  quite  satisfied 
to  do  without  it.  So  it  is  not  only  in  Australia  that  parochial  news 
is  the  most  popular. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  a  writer  for  the  Beview  of  Beviewsfor 
Australasia,  I  have  seen  an  excellent  and  most  instructive  article 
illustrating  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  the  foundations  of 
present-day  journalism  were  laid  in  New  Zealand  in  the  days  before 
the  advent  of  cables  and  telegraph  lines  and  wireless  telegraphy. 
One  of  these  stories  suggested  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  pigeon 
post.  Steamers  approaching  the  coast  from  Sydney  bringing  im- 
portant English  and  foreign  news,  liberated,  off  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
120  miles  north  of  Auckland,  pigeons  carrying  long  messages 
previously  prepared  on  thin  paper  by  the  purser.  When  the 
weather  was  favourable,  the  Star  was  able  to  publish  these 
messages  with  passenger  list,  &c.,  and  announce  the  steamer*s 
approach  an  hour  or  two  before  she  reached  port.  I  find  that  in 
New  Zealand  keenness  and  resource  were  as  conspicuous  amongst 
the  pioneers  of  the  Press  as  the  same  characteristics  were  re- 
markable amongst  the  early  colonists  as  a  body.  It  is  significant 
that  the  eight  leading  newspapers  in  the  Colony  to-day  are  sur- 
vivals of  the  early  days  of  New  Zealand  journalism.  They  have 
all  grown  with  the  Colony,  have  weathered  the  storms  which 
beset  its  career,  and  in  later  years  have  shared  in  its  ever-in- 
creasing prosperity.  Although  many  of  the  papers  of  the  Mother 
Country  can  look  back  for  over  a  hundred  years  to  the  date  of  their 
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foundation,  there  are  others  that  were  very  prosperous,  but  have 
fallen  into  decay,  and  then  disappeared.  I  have  been  supplied 
with  specimens  of  the  New  Zealand  Press,  and  I  must  confess  that 
they  are  quite  up  to  the  Fleet  Street  standard.  One  interesting 
feature  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  Beview  of 
Beviews  is  the  high  position  attained  by  the  evening  papers. 
The  Atickland  Evening  Star  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
daily  in  the  Colony,  and  I  believe  the  Wellington  Evening  Post 
comes  second.  The  Azcckland  Star  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
about  18,000,  rising  to  20,000  on  Saturdays.  These  are  not  large 
figures  from  a  London  point  of  view,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Auckland's  population  is  only  about  70,000,  and  Auckland, 
with  its  suburbs,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Colony.  The 
illustrated  papers  are  also  excellent,  and  certainly  would  hold  their 
own  with  their  English-bom  contemporaries.  For  a  Colony  with 
less  than  a  million  inhabitants  New  Zealand  has  quite  a  remark- 
able number  of  newspapers.  One  may  attribute  this  partly  to  the 
fact  that  over  99  per  cent,  of  the  population  can  read  and  write, 
and  partly  to  the  comparative  lack  of  communication  between 
various  parts  of  the  Colony.  Of  course  much  has  to  be  done  before 
New  Zealand  can  reproduce  the  wonderful  network  of  railways 
which  enables  the  London  dailies  to  circulate  all  over  the  kingdom 
on  the^day  of  issue.  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin  each 
support  two  daily  papers — a  morning  and  an  evening.  Christ- 
church,  the  fourth  centre,  has  two  rival  morning  dailies^  and  each 
of  these  runs  an  evening  edition,  so  that  Christchurch  supports 
four  papers.  These  are  the  chief  centres,  but  almost  every  littl0 
township  in  the  Colony  has  its  local  organ — sometimes  two  papers. 
In  all,  there  are  fifty-two  daily  papers  in  New  Zealand,  forty-nine 
hi-  and  tri-weekly,  fifty-four  weekly  and  twenty-three  monthly 
(including  trade  papers).  The  papers  have  combined  to  form  a 
Press  Association  by  arrangement  with  the  Australian  Press  Associai- 
tion,  which  receives  and  distributes  to  the  papers  of  New  Zealand 
the  cable  news  sent  from  London  to  the  Australian  papers. 
Thus  competition  in  cable  news,  and  the  heavy  expense  which 
that  would  entail,  is  avoided,  and  every  paper  subscribing 
annually  to  the  Press  Association  receives  in  return  the  whole  of 
the  Australian  cable  service.  Provision  is  also  made  for  papers 
which  cannot  afford  a  full  subscription  to  receive  a  condensed 
cable  service  at  a  reduced  fee.  Of  course  this  is  the  system  we 
have  also  in  the  Mother  Country,  though  nowadays  the  multiplica- 
tion of  Press  agencies  has  prevented  the  supply  of  news  from 
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b<9Coming  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  solitary  syndicate.  The 
cable  service,  as  all  readers  of  Australian  papers  know,  covers  a 
wide  range,  including  everything  of  importance  that  appears  in 
the  London  papers.  The  chief  drawback,  I  am  told,  from  a  New 
Zealand  point  of  view,  is  tbat  the  cable  service  is  designed 
primarily  for  Australian  readers,  and  does  not  give  news  affecting 
New  Zealand  as  much  prominence  as  would  be  given  were  the 
service  purely  a  New  Zealand  one.  I  think  it  a  fairly  safe  pro- 
phecy to  predict  that  some  day  the  New  Zealand  Press  Association 
will  have  its  own  cable  office  in  London  and  supply  its  own  service 
to  the  papers  of  the  Colony  "when  the  funds  will  admit. 

The  leading  journals  in  New  Zealand  are  conducted  with  marked 
ability,  and  give  a  high  tone  to  the  journalism  of  the  Colony.  We 
have  excellent  authority  for  believing  that  "comparisons  are 
odious,'*  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  compare  the  Press  of  the  Antipodes 
with  the  Press  of  the  Mother  Country.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
accuracy  is  still  regarded  in  New  Zealand  as  one  of  the  prime 
virtues  in  many  a  first-class  paper.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
the  papers  that  have  been  kindly  submitted  to  me,  I  have  found  no 
trace  of  the  '^  announce  one  day  and  correct  the  next  '*  plan  of 
conveying  information.  Nor  has  interviewing  reached  the  rather 
personal  stage  at  which  it  has  arrived  in  England.  Speaking 
generally,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  New  Zealand  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  Press. 

Naturally  in  a  short  paper  such  as  this  it  would  be  impossible  to 
consider  the  Colonial  Press  in  great  detail.  I  can  only  in  the  time 
pennitted  me  throw  out  suggestions  as  to  the  result  of  my 
researches,  v^hich  may  afiford  an  opportunity  for  discussion  by  the 
experts  who  have  honoured  me  by  their  presence  on  this  occasion. 
Taking  Canada,  the  rise  of  its  excellent  and  powerful  Press  has 
been  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  Press  of  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  Press  has  grown  with  the  people.  The  prosperity 
of  the  one  has  kept  pace  with  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  I  have 
noticed  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  that  papers  outside  the 
British  seas  when  they  appear  come  to  stay.  In  London,  as  we 
all  know,  there  are  numbers  of  papers  that  seem  to  have  come 
into  existence  virithout  any  prospect  of  reaching  a  second  volume — 
I  might  almost  have  said  a  second  number.  In  the  da}s  of  my 
joomalistic  youth  I  remember — and  so  did  my  friend  the  late 
Clement  Scott— being  connected  with  papers  which  had  the  most 
ephemeral  existence.  It  is  within  the  recollection  no  doubt  of 
many  present  that,  in  Fleet  Street  itself  during  the  present  year» 
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a  daily  paper  was  actually  established  for  only  a  week.  It  lasted 
for  exactly  six  numbers,  and  then  established  the  appropriateness  of 
its  title  by  joining  the  majority.  This  is  not  an  event  that  often 
happens  in  the  Colonies.  I  think  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
the  short  career  of  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred  has  become 
a  record  for  brevity.  During  the  last  eight  years  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  in  proportion  to  her  population  Canada  has  a  very  large 
number  of  prosperous  papers.  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  Globes 
with  a  circulation  of  some  50,000  daily,  is  the  best.  There  ate 
three  or  four  others  in  Toronto,  but  only  one  English  morning 
paper  in  Montreal,  with  a  circulation  of  some  10,000  daily.  The 
next  in  importance,  I  should  say,  are  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  and 
The  Province  ot  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  The  rest  are  not 
of  so  much  importance,  and  yet  would  no  doubt  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  many  provincial  papers  in  England.  I  hear 
from  an  expert  that  the  old  country  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
Canadian  Press,  which  is  gratifying  to  my  natural,  as  distinct  from 
my  imperial,  vanity.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  some  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  neighbours  down  south  should  have  crossed 
the  Canadian  frontier.  There  is  one  matter  which  is  certainly 
deeply  interesting  to  us  stay-at-home  journalists.  The  leading 
Canadian  dailies  get  their  British  news  through  New  York  and 
through  the  Canadian  Associated  Press — which  is  subsidised  by 
the  Canadian  Government  and  is  represented  by  a  Canadian  in 
London.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Canadian  Press  is  unconsciously 
developing  a  strong  Nationalist  spirit.  This  is  seen  in  the  almost 
universal  advocacy  of  "  protection  for  Canadian  industries."  The 
Press  of  Canada,  like  its  politics,  is  largely  influenced  if  not 
actually  dominated  by  the  manufacturing  interest,  wliose  motto  is 
"Canada  for  the  Canadians."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while 
London  letters  reflecting  British  opinion  go  all  over  the  Australian 
States,  India  and  the  United  States,  I  know  of  no  London  letter 
sent  to  Canada,  except  to  one  or  two  unimportant  papers.  The 
space  is  devoted  to  local  interests  rather  than  to  the  interests  of 
the  British  Empire.  So  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  been 
connected  for  many  years  with  the  Canadian  Press.  The  papers 
are,  from  a  journalistic  point  of  view,  quite  excellent.  If  there  is 
any  fault  to  find  in  them,  it  is  the  absence  of  the  British  bias. 

The  Indian  Press  represents  more  interests  than  one.  The  Empire 
is  populated  by  more  than  one  race,  and  the  European  has  his  rivals 
in  the  educated  and  cultured  Mohammedan  and  Hindu.  At  times 
there  is  a  wave  of  oriental  enthusiasm  when  the  Asiatic  subject 
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criticises  his  brother  from  the  West.  But  the  wave  soon  expends 
its  force  and  the  sea  of  politics  resumes  its  normal  tranquillity. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  most  excellent  English  papers  in  India, 
and  they  have  engaged  the  services  of  some  of  the  very  best  of  our 
English  journalists.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  find  an  editor  who  has 
conducted  a  great  English  daily  with  success  putting  on  khaki  and 
leaving  Fleet  Street  for  Bombay,  Madras  or  Calcutta.  As  London 
is  said  to  be  fed  by  the  Provinces,  so  may  the  Mother  Country  be 
said  to  lend  her  most  promising  children  to  the  Far  East  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship. 

Perhaps  the  Pioneer  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  typical  examples 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  Press.  It  is  a  daily  paper  published  in 
Allahabad  in  the  United  Provinces.  It  is  from  thirty-two  to  forty- 
eight  pages,  varying  as  needs  require,  and  about  the  shape  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  This  reminds  me  that  one  of  the  best  of  judges 
— Sir  Douglas  Straight — served  on  the  Bench  at  Allahabad  and 
returned  to  England  to  become  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in 
his  native  land. 

The  first  eight  pages  of  the  Pioneer  are  of  reading  matter,  and 
the  rest  of  advertisements.  The  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  of 
Lahore  is  on  the  same  lines.  The  price  of  both  journals  is  four 
annas,  or  fourpence,  and  practically  both  are  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. There  is  no  occasion  for  a  street  sale  in  India,  and  the  public 
to  whom  English  papers  appeal  is  so  limited  that  circulations  are 
and  must  remain  extremely  small  as  compared  with  those  of  this 
country  and  some  of  the  Colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  as  may  be 
gathered,  advertisements — the  staff  of  life  of  newspapers— are  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition.  They  are  fairly  plentiful.  The  editor 
of  an  Anglo-Indian  paper  comforts  himself  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  whole  of  his  readers  are  educated  and  consequently  able  to 
appreciate  his  reasons  and  eloquence.  To  a  large  extent  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Press  appeals  to  the  ofiBoial  classes  and  those  who  support 
them  belonging  to  the  English  commercial  community.  The 
welding  of  the  native  and  the  garrison  has  yet  to  be  done.  The 
stories  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling — many  of  which,  as  is  well  known, 
made  their  first  appearance  in  the  Anglo-Indian  Press— have  told 
U8  of  the  relative  position  of  Brown  and  White.  While  I  was  com- 
piling this  paper  I  asked  if  the  predominant  race  (so  far  as  numbers 
are  concerned)  were  represented  in  Anglo-Indian  journalism,  and 
was  answered  in  the  negative.  Until  quite  recently  it  was  the 
habit  to  cnrb  the  liberty  of  the  native  with  the  gentle  influence  of 
ttie  Goyemment  official.    Thus  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Municipal* 
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Council  of  Calcutta — to  which  natives  could  be  elected — was  in- 
variably entrusted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police.  However,  there 
is  a  very  strong  feeling  of  Imperial  esprit  de  corps  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Press.  As  the  motto  of  the  British  Government  is 
"  Noblesse  oblige  **  so  is  the  motto  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Press  ••  pro 
bono  publico."  The  Press  of  India  is  free  from  the  taint  of  scandal 
that  has  affected  other  societies  of  newspapers.  Free  cultured  and 
patriotic,  incorruptible  from  a  Stock  Exchange  point  of  view.  Sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche. 

The  Press  of  Ceylon  is  flourishing.  Some  of  the  local  papers 
were  founded  in  the  forties  of  the  last  century,  and  seem  sufficiently 
well  established  and  popular  to  continue  their  useful  career  into  the 
forties  of  the  next  century,  to  pass  over  the  forties  of  the  present. 
The  Ceylon  Observer  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  class  of  paper. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  its  editorial  and  managerial  control. 
Again  it  appears  that  the  circulation  is  steady  throughout  the  land. 
Everyone  who  can  read  does  read,  and  it  is  only  the  difficulties  of 
distribution  that  limit  the  sale,  which  depends  more  upon  subscribers 
than  chance  custom. 

The  South  African  Press  is  rather  a  large  subject,  covering  as 
it  does  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  Orange  River  Colony 
and  Bhodesia.  I  may  say  at  once,  without  attempting  specifica- 
tion in  detail,  that  the  enterprise  of  the  managers  rivals  that  of 
our  own  newspaper  proprietors  in  the  Mother  Land.  Amongst  the 
old-established  dailies  are  in  Cape  Colony  the  Argvs  and  the  Times, 
and  in  Natal  the  Witness,  Times,  and  Mercury.  As  a  specimen  of 
a  comparatively  new  weekly  paper  I  have  before  me  the  Sunday 
Times f  which  has  been  very  kindly  sent  me,  possibly  in  recognition 
of  my  editorship  of  our  own  Mother  Country  Sunday  Times  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  is  dated  Oct.  7, 1906,  from  Johannes, 
burg,  Transvaal,  and  at  that  time  bad  only  reached  its  80th 
number,  and  so  has  not  been  in  existence  a  twelvemonth.  It  is 
described  as  **  a  paper  for  the  people,**  and  certainly  deeerves  the 
title,  as  it  is  suited  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women. 
The  ladies  have  a  page  to  themselves,  including  plates  of  the  most 
up-to-date  stage- obscuring  matinee  hats.  The  price  is  a  little  high 
for  English  ideas,  as  the  cost  is  threepence.  But  then  the  paper 
consists  of  sixteen  huge  pages  containing  all  the  features  of  a 
London  paper.  By  the  way,  London  is  called  by  the  London 
Special  Correspondent  "  Fogopolis/' — not  a  bad  title  for  our  little 
village  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  tone  of  the  paper  is  dis- 
tinctly bright.    Under  the  heading  of  "  Sunday  SaUies  '*  the  first 
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lines  that  attracted  my  attention  were  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph  :  **  Hall  Caine's  new  novel  is  called  *  Drink.*  From  its 
title  we  should  hardly  think  it  literature^  but  merely  a  leading 
article.**    Then  again  comes  the  following  : 

'*  An  English  literary  critic  has  recently  placed  it  on  record  that 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  do  all  their  work  in  bed. 
Lying  comes  easiest  to  them.*' 

Sport  is  of  course  very  well  represented  in  the  Sunday  Times 
(which,  by  the  way,  has  its  title  printed  in  two  colours)  as  the  news 
most  prominently  displayed  is  concerning  the  Springboks — whose 
victory  over  Durham  ** quite  outclassed**  is  recorded  in  type  of 
gigantic  dimensions.  The  cablegram  about  "British  Politics** 
takes  only  a  quarter  of  one  of  the  sixteen  columns.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  heading  that  a  letter  has  been  received  from  Joe,  who  is 
satisfied  with  Tariff  Eeform,  and  that  Mr.  Hardie  has  been  severely 
criticised.  The  leading  articles  are  on  the  Town  Council,  the 
Springboks,  and  the  stopping  of  betting  on  Australian  racecourses. 
Even  in  the  London  letter  the  talk  is  chiefly  on  sporting  matters. 
But  the  paper  is  not  entirely  devoted  to  athletics.  Short  stories, 
articles  on  local  politics  and  the  customary  features  of  a  high-class 
weekly  paper  are  all  there.  It  is  abreast  of  the  moment,  having  all 
Saturday's  news.  Looking  at  it  as  an  Englishman  it  seems  to  be 
intensely  vigorous.  But  the  news  editor  appears  to  be  more  alive 
to  the  importance  of  what  is  happening  on  his  side  of  the  world 
than  in  "  Fogopolis.*  He  is  quite  tolerant  and  even  seems  pleased 
that  the  Dreadnought  is  a  success  but,  after  all,  the  affairs  of  the 
Transvaal  and  South  Africa  generally  are  of  first-rate  importance, 
and  the  doings  of  the  poor  old  Mother  Country  are  of  purely 
provincial  interest.  Although  a  Briton  and  once  the  editor  of  the 
London  Sunday  Times,  I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  spirit  of  our 
South  African  contemporary.  The  Press  of  the  country  gives  on 
everyiside  proofs  of  the  vigour  of  the  people.  South  Africa  is  still 
in  its  first  youth,  and  has  no  decadents. 

Looking  at  the  Press  round  the  world  away  from  the  great  news 
oentrefi  of  Australia,  India  and  Canada,  I  find  evidence  everywhere 
of  vigour  and  activity.  In  the  West  Indies  the  fourth  estate  is 
especially  well  represented.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  I  had  the 
pleasure  this  spring  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  editor  of 
the  Daily 'Tdegraph  and  the  editor  of  the  Gleaner.  I  have  to 
thank  «^hem  personally  for  the  admirable  tone  of  their  papers, 
especially  in  regard  to  myself.  They  sought  every  opportunity  to 
extract  Irommy  epecohes  evidence  that  party  politics  bad  nothing 
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lo  do  with  the  unity  of  the  Empire — that  the  ties  bindiDg  the 
Mother  Country  to  her  daughters  were  as  strong  as  ever.  Because 
I  did  my  best  to  circulate  this  patriotic  notion,  they  were  kind 
enough  to  call  me  *'  a  living  link  of  Empire.''  In  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments the  local  Press  is  going  strong,  everything  is  well  in  Hong 
Eong ;  in  fact,  wherever  the  Union  Jack  flies,  there  can  be  found 
under  its  protecting  shadow  a  paper  of  which  a  past  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Journalists  or  a  past  President  of  the  Newspaper  Society 
could  be  proud. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  leave  my  brief  review  of  the  Colonial  Press 
without  a  passing  reference  to  the  Colonial  papers  published  in 
London  and  affecting  Colonial  readers.  It  seems  strange  to  me 
that  there  should  be  so  few  London-made  periodicals  appealing 
specially  to  the  inhabitants  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the 
seas.  In  France  the  number  is  much  larger,  although,  of  course, 
the  extent  of  the  French  Colonies  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
area  of  our  own.  Naturally,  as  I  have  recently  returned  from 
Jamaica,  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  West  India  Com- 
mittee's  Circular ^  an  excellent  periodical  produced  under  the  capable 
Editorship  of  Mr.  Algernon  E.  Aspinall.  Then  there  is  a  paper 
produced  on  much  the  same  lines,  called  Canada,  which,  although 
born  in  the  land  of  the  roses,  is  read,  I  presume,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  maple  leaves.  Lastly,  I  may  mention  amongst  other  weeklies 
such  as  the  Canadian  Gazette  and  the  British-Australasian,  that 
very  excellent  and  prosperous  paper,  South  Africa,  which  owes  its 
existence  to  Mr.  Edward  P.  Mathers ;  started  about  eighteen  years 
ago  with  the  view  of  linking  the  Mother  Country  to  the  South 
African  Colonies,  it  cerfcainly  seems  to  have  attained  its  object.  Its 
founder  was  connected  for  some  years  with  the  Colonial  South 
African  Press  before  he  returned  to  England  to  carry  what  I  think 
may  be  termed  his  patriotic  project  into  practical  effect*  His  desire 
was  politically  to  champion  British  freedom  in  South  Africa,  flnan* 
cially  to  testify  to  the  value  of  South  A&ican  gold-flelds  for  English 
investments,  and  to  insist  upon  the  field  in  the  South  African 
markets  for  British  manufacturers.  Then,  quite  recently,  other 
papers  have  sprung  up,  written,  printed  and  published  in  England 
for  perusal  beyoad  the  seas.  As  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to 
myself,  I  may  mention  that  the  very  earliest  journalistic  venture 
with  which  I  was  connected  was  a  monthly  called  the  Oricfiital 
Budget,  published  by  Messrs.  Saunders,  Ottley  &  Company  in  the 
early  sixties.  I  was  quite  a  very  young  man  in  the  War  Office 
and  my  duty  was  to  edit  and,  in  fact^  write  it«    It  was  sent 
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to  India,  China  and  the  Colonies.  It  was  so  successful  that  the 
proprietors  grew  amhitious,  and  published  it  not  only  in  the 
Colonies  but  in  England.  They  changed  its  name  from  the 
Oriental  to  the  Literary  Budget^  and  had  the  courage — I  was 
nearly  saying  audacity — to  challenge  comparison  with  the  Saturday 
Beview^  then  in  the  heyday  of  its  reputation.  Disaster  followed, 
and  the  Budget  disappeared  from  the  ken  of  the  Mother  Country 
and  t];Le  Colonies.  It  seems  to  me  rather  a  strange  coincidence 
that  I,  whose  first  appearance  as  a  journalist  was  as  a  member  of 
the  Anglo-Colonial  Press,  should  after  a  period  of  many  years  be 
renewing  my  acquaintance  with  my  old  associates  by  reading  a 
Paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  Colonial  Press  before  the  Fellows  of 
the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  We  always  return  to  our  first  love — 
thai  is  a  French  saying  for  which  I  find  in  my  own  case  an  English 
application. 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into 
close  detail  anent  the  subject  of  this  paper.  When  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  President  of  the  Newspaper  Society,  a  body  that  represented 
all  the  principal  journalists  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Times 
downwards,  I  had  to  see  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
relative  to  a  Bill  affecting  newspaper  proprietors.  The  member 
was  rather  pompous,  and  asked  me  the  value  of  the  enterprise  I 
claimed  to  represent.  I  replied  *  Eoughly  about  five  hundred 
millions  of  pounds.'  I  am  glad  I  said  roughly,  because  the  word 
gave  me  a  margin  in  accuracy.  But  I  really  believe  I  was  to  a 
large  extent  justified  in  claiming  for  the  capitalised  value  of  all 
the  papers  I  had  the  honour  to  represent  the  very  large  total  I 
proposed  for  acceptance.  If  the  purely  English  Press  is  of  the 
value  I  have  suggested  what  must  be  the  capitalised  value  of  the 
Colonial  Press  ?  I  venture  to  suggest  a  very  large  sum— a  colos- 
sal sum.  The  march  of  education  has  been  more  rapid  in  the 
Colonies  generally  than  in  the  Mother  Country,  and  an  educated 
people  needs  an  educated  press.  I  honestly  believe  that  the 
Colonial  Press  is  equal — I  will  not  venture  to  say  superior  or  I  may 
be  accused  of  bias  on  the  score  of  my  ancient  connection  with  the 
Oriental  Budget  to  which  I  have  referred — to  the  Press  of  the 
Mother  Country.  It  is  sound  at  the  core.  The  object  of  our 
Institute  of  Journalists,  by  Eoyal  Charter  incorporated  to  protect 
and  advance  the  interests  of  the  Press,  to  make  the  status  of  the 
Press  man  the  status  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  has  been  pur- 
sued in  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas  as  steadily  as  we 
are  pursuing  it  at  home.    The  testimony  of  my  friend  Mr.  Joseph 
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Watson  with  which  I  commenced  this  Paper  is  valuable  as  the 
evidence  of  a  joornalist  who  has  examined  colonial  newspapers  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  have  been  produced  and  circulated.  In 
the  compilation  of  this  Paper  I  have  had  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  unrivalled  reading  room  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  to 
examine  nearly  all  the  leading  Colonial  papers  now  in  circulation,^ 
I  have  found  nothing  in  the  journals  that  I  have  read  which  has 
given  me  reason  to  regret  that  I  belong  to  the  profession  ei  a 
journalist.  The  Colonial  Press  is  worthy  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Our  brothers  of  yesterday  and  our  cousins  of  to  day  have  carried 
the  sword  with  honour  under  the  shadow  of  the  Union  Jack  in  the 
tropics,  in  thd  north  and  in  the  south,  and  where  the  sword: has 
gone  with  honour  the  pen  has  followed  without  disgrace.  ;>/!  ':. 
There  is  one  subject  that  has  come  across  me  duri^:;^26y 
researches  in  many  directions.  I  refer  to  the  transmission  of  news 
through  the  cable.  It  has  been  said  that  the  maker  of  a  people's 
songs  is  the  maker  of  national  public  opinion.  The  importance  .of 
the  control  of  the  cable  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  authorities  in 
time  of  war,  and  can  scarcely  be  regarded  with  indifference  during 
the  easily  interrupted  periods  of  peace.  I  have  suggested  that  like 
the  French  papers  according  to  the  late-.  Paul  Blouet,  many  of  the 
Colonial  papers  are  more  interested  in  local  matters  than  in  Imperial 
prospects.  I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  suggest 
politics  in  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  an  association  which  is 
barred  by  its  rules  from  descending  into  the  |)itiful  arena  of  party 
wrangles.  But  the  British  Constitution  requires  every  subject  of 
His  Majesty  to  be  a  erood  citizen  and  a  patriot.  I  venture  to  insist 
that  the  time  has  been  reached  when  the  strongest  union  should 
exist  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  I  am  quoting 
from  a  letter  I  received  the  other  day  from  a  soldier  and  a  statesman 
when  I  suggest  that ''  it  really  looks  nowadays  as  if  some  of  our 
Colonies  are  more  aware  of  the  necessity  of  looking  ahead  than  we 
are  at  home,"  and  we  can  scarcely  exhort  our  Colonies  to  look 
ahead  as  a  seaman  should  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  squalls  unless 
the  cables  transmit  news  to  the  lands  beyond  the  seas  without  a 
foreign  bias.  I  frankly  admit  it  is  a  difficult  question,  but  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  when  Britons  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the 
centres  of  information  British  interests  are  not  allowed  to  suffer. 
In  this  respect  Australasia  has  a  large  and  wealthy  cable  associa- 
tion for  the  supply  of  European  news,  which  aims  as  being  as  free 
from  bia^  as  the  well-known  Reuter  service  in  England,  and  it  has 
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a  large  network  on  this  side  for  the  collection  of  news.  It  does 
not  work  for  gain ;  it  is  purely  co-operative  like  the  London  Press 
Association,  and  as  its  news  is  supplied  to  journals  of  all  political 
colours,  its  service  is  found  to  be  as  impartial  as  it  can  possibly  be 
made. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  Paper  I  have  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
society  founded  in  the  best  interests  of  iatercolonial  journalism. 
It  might  be  called  the  Guild  of  the  British  Imperial  Press.  It 
might  have  the  professional  motto  of  "  The  Pen  is  mightier  than 
the  Sword.'*  There  is  no  reason  why,  when  created,  it  should  not 
seek  afiSliation  to  the  Institute  of  Journalists  of  the  Mother 
Country.  I  believe  that  such  a  society  would  have  the  hearty 
support  of  all  patriotic  newspaper  men. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  regret  that  the  vasiiness  of  my  subject 
has  all  but  paralysed  me.  It  is  easy  euDugh  to  talk  of  the  Colonial 
Press  in  the  concrete,  bat  when  ona  comas  face  to  face  with  the 
mighty  creation  of  public  opinion  in  that  Greater  Britain  beyond 
the  seas  where  so  many  of  us  have  blood  relations,  the  effect,  is 
appalling.  Even  a  seasoned  journalist  like  myself  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  majesty  of  the  Colonial  Representative  of  the  Imperial 
Fourth  Estate.  But  at  the  same  time  I  am  filled  with  a  feeling  of 
pride  at  finding  that  my  colleagues  in  distant  lands  are  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  our  calling  and  proving  themselves  worthy  of  the  title 
of  which  we  are  all  so  proud,  the  title  of  Gentlemen  of  the  Press. 

APPENDIX 

LIST  OF  NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  Ac,  FILED  IN   THE  LtBRARY 
OF   THE  ROYAL   COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

United  Kingdom.  British  Australasian 

British  Empire  Review 

Aborigines'  Friend  British  Trade  Journal 

Academy  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute 

African  World  Canada 

Appointments  Gazette  (Cambridge)  Canadian  Guzette 

Athensom  Capitalist 

Australian  Trading  World  Century  Illustrated  Monthly 

Automobile  Club  Journal  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal 

Automobile  Owner  Church  Missionary  Review 

Black  and  "White  Church  Missionary  Society  Gazette 

Blackwood's  Magazine  Citizen 

Board  of  Trade  Journal  Cold  Storage 

Britannia  Colonial  Consignment  and  Distribut- 

British    and    South    African  Export          ing  Company  Market  Report 

Gazette  Colonial  Mining  News 
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United  Eixodom-  continued. 

Ck)k)ni8er 

Commercial  Intelligence 

Contemporary  Ileview 

Cornbill 

Cosmopolitan 

Critic 

Daily  Chronicle 

Daily  Graphic 

Daily  Mail 

Daily  News 

Daily  Telegraph 

Dawn 

Economist 

Edinburgh  Beview 

Empire  Beview 

Engineer 

Engineering  Times 

Evening  News 

Evening    Standard    and  St.  James's 
Oazette 

Field      . 

Financial  News 

Financial  Times 

Financier  and  Bullionist 

Fortnightly  Beview 

Geographical  Teacher 

Globe 

Gow,  Wilson   and  Stanton's  Tea  and 
Bubber  Markets  Beports 

Graphic 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine 

Health  Besort 

Home  and  Colonial  Mail 

Ice  and  Cold  Storage 

Tllostrated  London  News 

Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly 

International  Sugar  Journal 
.Investor's  Monthly  Manual 

Investor's  Beview 

Irish  Times 

Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Journal 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Commercial 

Besearch  in  the  Tropics 
Journal  of  Tropical  Medicinfe 
Judy 

Kew  Bulletin 
Lancet 

Library  Association  Becord 
London  Gazette 
London  and  China  Telegraph 
Longmans'  Magazine 
Macmillan's  Magazine 
Mercantile  Guardian 
Meteorological  Magazine 
Mining  Journal 
Monthly  Beview 
Morning  Post 


National  Beview 

Navy  League  Journal 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After 

North  American  Beview 

Outlook 

Over-seas 

Pall. Mall  Gazette 

Periodical 

Public  Opinion 

Public  Works 

Punch 

Quarterly  Beview 

Bailway  World 

Beview  of  Beviews 

Bhodesia  Beview 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal 

Saturday  Beview 

Scotsman 

Scribner's  Magazine 

Shipping  Gazette 

Sketch 

South  Africa 

South  African  Book  Buyer 

Sphere 

Spectator 

Standard 

State  Correspondent 

Statist 

Stock  Exchange  Weekly  OflQoial  In- 
telligence 

Surveyor 

Tea  Brokers  Association  of  London 
Beport 

Timber 

Timber  News 

Timber  Trades  Journal 

Times 

Tourist 

Tribune 

Tropical  Life 

Truth 

United  Service  Gazette 

United  Service  Magazine 

West  African  Mail 

West  India  Committee  Circular 

Westminster  Gazette 

Westminster  Beview 
Woodhouse's  West  India  Circular 
World 

Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Commonwealth  Law  Beview  (Sydney) 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Gazette 
(Melbourne) 

New  South  Walks. 

Agricultural  Gazette  (Sydney) 
Armidale  Express 
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Australasian   Medical    Gazette  (Syd- 
•     ney) 

Australian  Field  (Sydney) 
Australian     Journal     of    Education 

(Sydney) 
Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney 

and  Melbourne) 
Bulletin  (Sydney) 
Dalgety's  Review  (Sydney) 
Government  Gazette  (Sydney) 
Home  and  Farm  (Sydney) 
Maitland  Mercury 
Newcastle  Herald 
Pastoral  Times  (Deniliquin) 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph 
Sydney  Mail 
Sydney  Morning  Herald 
Sydney  Stock  and  Share  List  (Mul- 

lins) 
Sydney  Stock  and  Station  Journal 
Sydney  Trade  Review 
Town  and  Country  Journal  (Sydney) 

Queensland. 

Brisbane  Courier 

Capricornian  (Rockhampton) 

Colonist  (Maryborough) 

Country  Life  (Brisbane) 

Daily  Mail  (Brisbane) 

Government  Gazette  (Brisbane) 

Mackay  Mercury 

Mackay  Standard 

North  Queensland  Register  (Charters 
Towers) 

Queensland  Agiicultural  Journal 
(Brisbane) 

Queensland  Government  Mining 
Journal  (Brisbane) 

Queensland  Grazier  (Brisbane) 

Queensland  Law  Journal  (Brisbane) 

Queensland  Mercantile  Gazette  (Bris- 
bane) 

Queenslander  (Brisbane) 

Rockhampton  Daily  Record 

Townsville  Herald 

Thursday  Island. 
Torres  Straits  Pilot 

South  Aurtralu. 

Adelaide  Observer 
Chronicle  (Adelaide) 
Government  Gazette  (Adelaide) 
Northern    Territory   Times   (Palmer- 
ston) 


South    Australiaii    Advertiser     (Ade- 
laide) 
South  Australian  Register  (Adelaide) 

Tasmanlv. 

Daily  Telegraph  (Launceston) 
Examiner  (Launceston) 
Government  Gazette  (Hobart) 
Mercury  (Hobart) 
Tasmanian  Mail  (Hobart). 
Weekly  Courier  (Launceston) 

Victoria. 

Age  (Melbourne) 
Argus  (Melbourne) 
Australasian  (Melbourne) 
Australasian  Hardware  and  Machinery 

(Sydney  and  Melbourne) 
Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking 

Record  (Melbourne  and  Sydney) 
Australasian    Journal    of    Pharmacy 

(Melbourne) 
Ballarat  Star 

Banker's  Magazine  (Melbourne) 
Bendigo  Advertiser 
Chemist  and  Druggist  of  Australasia 

(Melbourne) 
Geelong  Advertiser 
Goldsbrough,  Mort  &    Co's  Monthly 

Circular  (Melbourne) 
Government  Gazette  (Melbourne) 
Inter- Colonial    Medical    Journal    of 

Australasia  (Melbourne) 
Journal  of  Agriculture  (Melbourne) 
Journal  of  Commerce  (Melbourne) 
Leader  (Melbourne) 
Life  (Melbourne) 
Melbourne  Punch 
News  of  the  Week  (Geelong) 
Pastorahst's  Review  (Melbourne) 
Review  of    Reviews  for    Australasia 

(Melbourne) 
Stock    Exchange    Intelligence    (Mel- 
bourne) 
Table  Talk  (Melbourne) 

Western  Australia. 

Coolgardie  Miner 
Geraldton  Express 
Government  Gazette  (Perth) 
Kalgoorlie  Miner 
Kalgoorlie  Western  Argus 
Journal  of  Agriculture  (Perth) 
Mining,    Building    and    Engineering 
Journal  (Perth) 
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Western  kcwn^HAk—contiwued, 

Morning  Herald  (Perth) 
West  Australian  (Perth) 
Western  Mail  (Perth) 

Territory  of  Papua. 
Territory     ol     Papua     Government 
Gazette 

New  Zealand. 

Ashburton  Mail 

Auckland  Star 

Auckland  Weekly  News 

Budget  (New  Plymouth) 

Canterbury    A.   and  P.   Associations 

Journal 
Canterbury  Daily  Press 
Canterbury  Weekly  Press 
Canterbury  Weekly  Times 
Daily  Telegraph  (Napier) 
Egmont  Star 

Evening  Post  (Wellington) 
Farmer's  Union  Advocate  (Wellington) 
Government  Gazette  (Wellington) 
Hawke's  Bay  Herald  (Napier) 
Inglewood  Record 
Journal  of  the  Department  of  Labour 

(Wellington) 
Lyttelton  Times  (Christchurch) 
Manawatu  Evening  Standard  (Palmer- 

ston  North) 
Nelson  Evening  Mail 
New  Zealand  Building,  Engineering, 

and  Mining  Journal  (Dunedin) 
New  Zealand  Farmer  (Auckland) 
New  Zealand  Graphic  (Auckland) 
New  Zealand  Herald  (Auckland) 
New  Zealand  Mail  (Wellington) 
New  Zealand  Mines  Record  (Welling- 
ton) 
New  Zealand  Times  (Wellington) 
New  Zealand  Trade  Review  (Welling- 
ton) 
Oamaru  Mail 

Otago  Daily  Times  (Dunedin) 
Otago  Witness  (Dunedin) 
Poverty  Bay  Herald  (Gisborne) 
Progress  (Wellington) 
Rangitikei  Advocate 
Red  Funnel  (Dunedin) 
Southland  Times  (Invercargill) 
Timaru  Herald 
Waimate  Times 
Wairoa  Guardian 
Wanganui  Herald 
•  Woodville  Examiner 
Yeoman  (Wanganui) 


Fiji. 
Fiji  Times  (Suva) 
Government  Gazette  (Suva) 
Polynesian  Gazette  (Levuka) 
Western  Pacific  Herald  (Suva) 

British  North  America. 

Ottawa. 

Canada  Gazette 

Canadian  Forestry  Journal 

Canadian  Patent  Office  Record 

Daily  Citizen 

Dominion  of  Canada  Labour  Gazette 

Free  Press 

Montreal. 

Canadian  Life  and  Resources 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal 

Daily  Star 

Gazette 

Le  Journal  de  Fran<?oise 

McGill  University  Magazine 

Military  Gazette 

Pharmaceutical  Journal 

Standard 

Weekly  Herald 

Witness 

Quebec. 

Daily  Telegraph 
La  Nouvelle  France 

Toronto. 
Canada  First 
Canada  Law  Journal 
Canadian  Law  Review 
Canadian  Magazine 
Engineering  Journal  of  Canada 
Farming  World 
Globe 

Mail  and  Empire 
Monetary  Times 
National     Monthly     and     Canadian 

Home 
News 

Ontario  Gazette 
Ontario  Weekly  Reporter 
Saturday  Night 
University  of  Toronto  Monthly 
Westminster 

Kingston. 

Daily  British  Whig 
Queen's  Quarterly 


Petrolea. 


Advertiser 
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Woodstock. 

Rod  and  Gun  and  Motor   Sports  in 
Canada 

Manitoba. 
Commercial 
Manitoba  Gazette 
Morning  Telegram 
Nor*  West  Farmer 
Weekly  Free  Press 

Albebta. 
Edmonton  Bulletin 
Morning  Albertan  (Calgary) 
Times  (Medicine  Hat) 

Saskatchewan. 
Daily  Standard  (Regina) 
Leader  (Regina) 
Saskatchewan  Gazette  (Regina) 
The  West  (Regina) 

British  Columbia. 
British  Columbia  Gazette  (Victoria) 
British      Columbian       (New      West- 
minster) 
Miner  (Nelson) 

Mining  Exchange  (Vancouver) 
Mining  Record  (Victoria) 
Vancouver  Daily  Province 
Semi- Weekly  Colonist  (Victoria) 
Victoria  Times 
World  (Vancouver) 

Nova  Scotia. 
Morning  Chronicle  (Halifax) 
Nova  Scotian  (Halifax) 
Royal  Gazette  (Halifax) 

New  Brunswick. 
Acadiensis  (St.  John) 
Daily  Telegraph  (St.  John) 
Royal  Gazette  (Fredericton) 
The  News  (St.  John) 

Prince  Edward  Island. 
Charlottetown  Herald 
Royal  Gazette 

Newfoundland. 
Daily  News 
Evening  Herald 
Evening  Telegraph 
Free  Press 

Harbour  Grace  Standard 
Royal  Gazette 


Colonist 
Royal  Gazette 


Bermuda. 


South  Africa. 
Cape  Colony. 

African     Insurance,     Banking     and 
Commercial  Gazette  (Cape  Town) 

African  Monthly  (Grahamstown) 

Agricultural  Journal  (Cape  Town) 

Beaufort  Courier 

Bedford  Enterprise 

Cape    Argus     (Daily    and     Weekly 
(Cape  Town) 

Cape  Church  Monthly  (Cape  Town) 

Cape  Daily  Telegraph   (Port    Eliza- 
beth 

Cape      Mercury      (King      William's 
Town) 

Cape  Times  (Daily  and  Weekly)  (Cape 
Town) 

Diamond  Fields  Advertiser  (Daily  and 
Weekly)  (Kimberley) 

East  London  Despatch 

Eastern  Province  Herald  (Port  Eliza- 
beth) 

Fort  Beaufort  Advocate 

Government  Gazette  (Cape  Town) 

Grocott's  Mail  (Grahamstown) 

Journal  (Grahamstown) 

Mafeking  Mail 

Midland  News  (Cradock) 

0ns  Land  (Cape  Town) 

Owl  (Cape  Town) 

Representative  and  Free  Press 
(Queenstown) 

Somerset  Budget 

South  African  Law  Journal  (Grahams- 
town 

South  African  Magazine  (Cape  Town) 

South  African  Medical  Journal  (Cape 
Town) 

South  African  News  (Cape  Town) 

South  African  Railway  Magazine 
(Cape  Town) 

South  African  Review  (Cape  Town) 

Wynberg  Times 

Natal. 

Agricultural  Jodrnal  and  Mining  Re- 
cord (Pietermaritzburg) 

Durban  High  School  Magazine 

Government  Gazette  (Pietermaritz- 
burg) 

Greytown  Gazette 

Indian  Opinion  (Phcenix) 

Natal  Government  Railways  Magazine 
(Durban)  . 

Natal  Law  Journal  (Durban) 
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South  Ayuicx— continued. 

Natal  Mercury   (Daily  and    Weekly) 

(Durban) 
Natal  Witness  (Pietermaritzburg) 
Times  of  Natal  (Pietermaritzburg) 
Vryheid  Herald 

Orange  River  Colony. 

Bloemfontein  Post 
Friend  (Bloemfontein) 
Oovernment  Gazette  (Bloemfontein) 
Orange  River  Colonist  (Kroonstad) 

Transvaal. 

Agricultural  Journal  (Pretoria) 

Government  Gazette  (Pretoria) 

Heidelberg  News 

Krugersdorp  Standard 

Leader  (Johannesburg) 

Lydenburg  Times 

Official  Gazette  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  South  Africa  (Johannes- 
burg) 

Pretoria  News 

Prince  (Johannesburg) 

Rand  Daily  Mail  (Johannesburg) 

South  African  Mines,  Commerce  and 
Industries  (Johannesburg) 

Star  (Johannesburg) 

Times  of  Swazieland 

Transvaal  Advertiser  (Pretoria) 

Zoutpansberg  Review 

RnODESIA. 

British  South  Africa  Company  Govern- 
ment Gazette  (Salisbury) 

Bulawayo  Chronicle 

Gwelo  Times 

North -Eastern  Rhodesia  Government 
Gazette  (Fort  Jameson) 

Rhodesia  Agricultural  Journal 

Rhodesia  Advertiser  (Umtali) 

Rhodesia  Herald  (Salisbury) 

British  Central  Africa. 

British  Central  Africa  Gazette  (Zomba) 
Times  (Blantyre) 

British  East  Africa. 

African  Standard  (Mombasa) 
East  Africa  Quarterly  (Nairobi) 
Official  Gazette  of  the  East  Africa  and 

Uganda  Protectorates  (Mombasa) 
Star  of  East  Africa  (Nairobi) 
Time?  of  East  Africa  (Nairobi) 


Zanzibar. 
Gazette 

South-east  Africa. 
Beira  Post 

West  Coast  op  Africa. 
Sierra  Leone. 

Government  Gazette 
Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News 

Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Gold  Coast  Leader  (Cape  Coast) 
Government  Gazette  (Accra) 

Southern  Nigeria. 

Lagos  Standard. 
Lagos  Weekly  Record 
Southern  Nigeria  Government  Guzettp 
(Lagos) 

Northern  Nigeria. 
Government  Gazette 

Gambia. 
Government  Gazette 

West  Indies. 

Bahamas. 
Nassau  Guardian 
Official  Gazette 
Watchman 

Barbados. 

Agricultural    Gazette    and    Plantor^s 

Journal 
Agricultural  News 
Agricultural  Reporter 
Globe 

Official  Gazette 
Weekly  Recorder 
West  India  Bulletin 

British  Guiana. 

Argosy  (Georgetown) 

Daily  Chronicle  (Georgetown) 

Official  Gazette  (Georgetown) 

British  Honduras. 

Clarion  (Belize) 

Colonial  Guardian  (Belize) 

Government  Gazette  (Belize)- 

Jamaica. 

Agricultural  Journal 

Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Department 
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Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 
Churchman 
Daily  Telegraph 
Gleaner  (Kingston) 
Jamaica  Gazette  (Kingston) 
Jamaica  Times 

Turk's  and  Gaicos  Islands. 

Boyal  Standard 

Trinidad. 

Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information 

(Botanical  Dept.) 
Government  Gazette 
Mirror 
Port  of  Spain  Gazette 

Windward  Islands. 

Grenada. 
Federalist 

Government  Gazett'e 
St.  George's  Chronicle 

St.  Lucia. 

Government  Gazette 
Voice 

St.  Vincent. 

Government  Gazette 
Times 

Leeward  Islands. 

Antigua. 

Leeward  Islands  Gazette 
Standard 

St.  Kitts-Nevis. 
St.  Christopher  Advertiser 

Dominica.. 
Dominican 
Free  Press 
Guardian 

Montserrat. 
Herald 

Falkland  Islands. 

Falkland  Islands  Gazette 

Ceylon. 

Agricultural  Magazine 
Ceylon  Independent 
Ceylon  Observer 
Ceylon  Review 
Government  Gazette 


Kandyan 
Standard 
Times  of  Ceylon 
Tropical  Agriculturist 

Straits  Settlements 

Government  Gazette  (Singapore) 
Penang  Gazette 
Singapore  Free  Press 
Straits  Budget  (Singapore) 
Straits  Echo  (Penang) 
Straits  Times  (Singapore) 

Federated  Malay  States. 

Negri -Sembilan  Government  Gazette 
Pahang  Government  Gazette 
Perak  Government  Gazette 
Selangor  Government  Gazette 
Times  of  Malaya  (Ipoh) 

British  North  Borneo. 
Herald 
Official  Gazette 

Labuan. 
Government  Gazette 

Sarawak. 
Sarawak  Gazette 

Hong  Kong  and  China. 
China  Mail 
Daily  Press 
Government  Gazette 
Hong  Kong  Telegraph 
North  China  Herald  (Shanghai) 

Mauritius. 
Government  Gazette 
Merchants'  and  Planters'  Gazette 

Seychelles. 
Government  Gazette 

St.  Helena. 
Guardian 

Gibraltar. 
Chronicle 

Malta. 
Daily  Chronicle 
Government  Gazette 

Cyprus. 
Cyprus  Journal 
Government  Gazette 
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India. 

Agricultural  Journal  of  India  (Puna) 

Bombay  Gazette 

Bombay  Government  Gazette 

Buddhism  (Burma) 

Calcutta  Gazette 

Central  Provinces  Gazette 

Civil  and  Military  Gazette  (Lahore) 

Criminal  Law  Journal  of  India 
(Lahore) 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  Govern- 
ment Gazette 

Englishman's  Overland  Mail  (Cal- 
cutta) 

Fort  St.  George  Gazette 

Gazette  of  India  (Simla) 

Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer  (Cal- 
cutta) 

Indian  Church  News  (Calcutta) 

Indian  Beview  (Madras) 

Indian  Trade  Journal  (Calcutta) 

Madras  Weekly  Mail 

Pioneer  Mail  (Allahabad) 

Punjab  and  its  Dependencies  Grovern- 
ment  Gazette 

Times  of  India  (Bombay) 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 
Government  Gazette 

Burma. 

Burma  Gazette 
Eastern  Trade  Journal 
Bangoon  Gazette,  Weekly  Budget 
Rangoon  Times 


EOTPT. 

Egyptian  Gazette  (Alexandria) 
Journal    Ofl&ciel    du    Gouvemement 
Egyptien 

Belgium. 

La   Belgique  Maritime   et    Coloniale 
(Brussels) 

France. 

Comity  de  I'Afrique  Francjaise,  Bulle- 
tin Mensuel  (Paris) 
La  Feuille  de  Benseignements  (Paris) 
La  Ligue  Maritime  (Paris) 
Le  Mois  Coloniale  et  Maritime  (Paris) 
La  Quinzaine  Coloniale  (Paris) 

Germany. 

Beihefte  zum  Tropenpflanzer  (Berlin) 
Deutsches  Kolonialblatt  (Berlin) 
Deutsche  Eolonialzeitung  (Berlin) 
Der  Tropenpflanzer  (Berlin) 
Mitteilungen      von     Forsohungsreis- 
enden     und     Gelehrten    aus    den 
Deutschen  Schutzgebieten  (Berlin) 

Italy. 

Bollettino  della   Society  Africana  d' 

Italia  (Naples) 
L'Esplorazione  Commerciale  Viaggi  e 

Geografia  Commerciale  (Milan) 


Discussion. 

Mr.  C.  Rous-Marten,  of  the  New  Zealand  Associated  Press, 
London,  wrote:  I  regret  very  much  that  influenza  prevents  my 
taking  part  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  a'Beckett's  admirable  Paper 
as  I  was  courteously  requested  to  do.  In  my  unavoidable  absence, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  say  in  writing  as  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence, first,  being,  I  believe,  the  doyen  of  living  New  Zealand  editors, 
and  second,  having  been  for  fourteen  years  past  the  London  editor 
and  manager  for  seven  of  the  leading  journals  of  New  Zealand,  that 
I  think  Mr.  a'Beckett's  commendations  of  the  New  Zealand  Press 
not  undeserved  ?  He  is  specially  complimentary,  and  with  justice, 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  Colonial  papers  and  on  the  absence  of  the 
**  announce  one  day  and  correct  the  next  '*  abuse !  Other  merits 
which  deserve  mention  are  promptness  and  succinctness.  During 
my  New  Zealand  editorships  any  information  not  published  within 
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twenty-four  hours  after  it  became  available  was  regarded  no  longer 
as  "  news  *'  but  as  **  history  *' — after  forty-eight  hours  as  "  ancient 
history."  There  was  no  "  holding  over  *'  reports  of  meetings  or  law 
cases  or  performances  and  publishing  them  several  days  later.  The 
rule  was  "  now  or  never  " — and  a  good  one  too.  A  third  merit  is 
succinctness,  which  is  a  Colonial  necessity.  Colonial  editors,  and 
readers  too,  detest  **  padding.**  They  firmly  adhere  to  the  maxim  : 
"  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit " — I  will  not  infringe  it  now. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Clouqher  (Canada) :  I  am  sure  we  are  under  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  a'Beckett  for  his  able  and  exhaustive 
Paper.  A  newspaper  man,  as  a  rule,  feels  he  knows  his  trade 
pretty  well,  but  after  a  great  many  years'  connection  with  the 
Colonial  Press  I  admit  I  go  away  with  many  brighter  ideas,  and  a 
wiser  and  certainly  not  a  sadder  man.  It  was  impossible,  as  the 
lecturer  explained,  to  deal  fully  with  all  the  Colonial  Press,  but  I 
regret  that  Canada  was  not  dealt  with  a  little  more  fully.  Of 
course,  all  Fellows  of  the  Institute  who  follow  matters  in  the 
Colonies  are  aware  that  Canada  has  a  very  valuable  asset  in  its 
Press.  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  there  are  in  round  figures 
1,270  various  publications— daily,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  and 
annual — covering  almost  every  field— political,  religious,  industrial, 
commercial  and  professional,  the  large  centres  having  many  influ- 
ential journals  of  substantial  circulation  and  patronage.  I  need 
only  mention  the  fact  that  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  where,  as  we 
have  been  told,  there  is  one  paper  with  a  circulation  of  60,000, 
there  are  three  morning  papers  and  four  evening  papers,  all  with 
extensive  subscription  lists  and  a  large  patronage,  papers  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  city  in  the  Empire.  In  Montreal,  besides 
the  morning  paper  with  a  circulation  of  10,000,  there  are  seven 
evening  papers,  and  I  would  emphasise  the  fact  that  French 
Canada  has  papers  which  would  certainly  be  a  credit  to  any  nation, 
notably  La  Presse  and  La  Patrie,  the  latter  edited  and  owned  by 
Mr.  Israel  Tarte,  late  Minister  for  Public  Works.  The  average 
circulation  combined  is  some  183,000  per  day.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  French  Canadians  in  the  eyes  of  some  people  are 
considered  an  illiterate  and  shiftless  people,  and  when  we  think 
that  in  Quebec  there  are  daily  papers  printed  in  that  language, 
with  a  circulation  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  I  think  we  shall 
realise  that  we  have  an  asset  in  this  Empire  of  ours  in  the  Press  of 
our  French  Canadian  fellow-subjects,  and  that  the  readers  of  these 
papers  are  intellectual,  industrious,  and  lojal.  There  are  116  daily 
papers  in  Canada,  three  of  which  are  published  within  the  Arctic 
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Circle,  and  are  sold  for  2l^d.  each,  so  that  if  the  cold  Canadian 
can  afford   to  pay  ^\d.  for  his  daily  paper  you  will,  I  think, 
he  of  opinion,  that  if  be  is  at  times  frozen  np,  at  least  his  money 
burns.      Further,    there    are    in    Canada    twenty-two    bterary 
weeklies,  eight  literary  monthlies,  and  two  quarterlies,  and  among 
the  magazines  there  is  that  estimable  publication  The  Canadian 
Magazine^  which,  for  price  and  size  has  nothing  superior  in  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain.    Of  course,  there  are  sporting  and  other 
magazines,  and  there  are  twelve  publications  of  a  monthly  character 
devoted  to  education.    Every  trade  and  industry  is  represented,  and 
the  publications  issued  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
would  certainly  be  creditable  to  any  part  of  the  Empire.     Mr. 
a'Beckett  speaks  of  news  filtering  into  our  country  through  the 
American  system.     Such  news  is  ordinary  news,  which  would  come 
just  as  well  through  the^  American  system  as  any  other.    Our 
Canadian  Press  Association  deals  with  Imperial  matters.    It  is 
subsidised  by  the   Government.    I  feel  deeply  interested  in  that 
Association.    In  the  early  eighties,  when  I  happened  to  take  a  trip 
over  to  this  country  and  found  how  meagre  our  news  was,  I  took 
the  question  up  and  was  supported  in  my  appeal  to  our  Government 
by  various  people,  notably  the  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 
During  the  Coronation  I  again  pressed  the  question  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  our  Government  and  on  every  pro- 
vincial Premier  with  whom  I  met.    I  am  very  glad  that  that  which 
was  my  pet  idea  of  a  great  many  years  ago  has  to-day  taken  a  firm 
footing,  and  that  we  have  within  our  hands  a  news  organisation 
which  gives  us,  not  through  American  sources,  but  through  our  own 
organised  system,  the  news  we  desire.    I  have  another  pet  idea, 
that  of  an  improved  news  system.    I  hold  the  day  is  coming  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  in  this  country  an  Imperial  organisa- 
tion for  news  liberally  subsidised  by  the  Government,  so  that. not 
only  the  great  and  wealthy  Press,  but  every  good  provincial  journal, 
may  be  able  to  get  reliable  news  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  when  the 
Government  can  see  its  way  to  subsidise  such  a  scheme  to  the 
extent  of  10,000Z.  a  year,  they  will,  I  consider,  be  doing  more  for 
the  Empire,  and  spend  that  amount  in  a  better  way  than  they  are 
spending  money  on  many  other  objects.    I  have  brought  this  matter 
before  members  of  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  shall  never  weary 
in  the  work  that  I  consider  of  the  first  importance. 

Major  G.  F.  Gratwicke  :  I  have  no  qualification,  and  certainly 
no  disposition,  to  indulge  in  anything  approaching  criticism  of  the 
interesting  Paper  we  have  heard.      But  as  I  have  been  aske^. 
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as  President  of  the  British  International  Association  of  Journalists, 
to  say  a  few  words,  I  gladly  take  the  opportunity  of  doing  that 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  all  join  in — express  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
a*Beckett  for  the  interesting  birdseye  view  he  has  given  of  the 
Colonial  Press.  I  do  not  use  the  term  "  birdseye  "  in  any  depre- 
ciatory sense,  but  rather  as  indicating  the  vastness  of  the  subject. 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  at  home  we  are  prone  to  look  on 
Colonial  journalism  in  much  the  same  hght  as  the  average  metro- 
politan views  provincial  journalism.  In  both  cases  we  are  inclined 
to  forget  the  world  does  not  stand  still,  and  that  there  is  no  institu- 
tion  that  has  made  greater  progress  in  recent  times  than  the  Press. 
Of  late  years  the  power  and  influence  of  Colonial  journalism  has 
grown  enormously,  just  as  has  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Provincial  Press  at  home.  Journalists  in  the  provinces  no  longer 
depend  upon  or  look  to  London  for  a  lead.  And  the  people  in  the 
provinces  accept  the  London  journal  just  as  one  takes  a  savoury  or 
dessert  at  dinner.  The  substantial  portion  of  the  meal  is  supplied 
by  the  chief  newspapers  in  the  particular  district,  and  they  exercise 
the  real  influence.  So  with  the  Colonies.  The  views  of  the  London 
papers  are  occasionally  quoted.  But  the  determining  influence  in 
the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Colonies  is  exercised  by  Colonial 
journals.  It  is  especially  shown,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  Australia 
and  Canada,  and  perhaps  in  a  less  degree  in  South  Africa.  I 
recollect  in  Montreal  being  specially  struck  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Press — which  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman  who  has  pre- 
ceded me — and  especially  by  the  spirit  of  the  French  Press,  which, 
speaking  generally,  is  so  loyal  to  the  English  Government  in  the 
Dominion.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be  an  undoubted 
advantage  to  both  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  if  there 
were  a  British  Imperial  Press  Association,  supplying  news  to  and 
from  all  the  Colonies,  and  organised  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the 
Associated  Press  of  America.  No  doubt  we  suffer,  and  Canada 
suffers,  from  so  little  of  the  concerns  of  that  country  reaching  us,  a 
country  which  is  going  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  future  of  the 
world.  Long  letters  or  articles  on  Colonial  affairs,  coming  some 
time  after  date,  would,  I  think,  be  of  little  use ;  but  compressed 
telegraphic  exchange  of  views  and  news  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies  would,  I  believe,  be  of  great  political  and  material 
value  to  both.  I  have  always  believed  in  the  desirability  of  a  closer 
connection  between  representatives  of  the  Press,  not  only  between 
those  of  England  and  the  Colonies,  but  between  those  of  England 
and  of  other  countries.    We  have  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
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by  ibis  closer  connection.  I  was  very  glad,  as  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Journalists,  during  the  past  year  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  something  to  secure  the  attendance  at  our  Con- 
ference in  Dublin  of  representatives  of  the  Press  from  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  India,  and  from  some  Continental  countries. 
Very  much  good  has  also  been  done  in  this  direction  by  Mr. 
a'Beckett,  who  has  always  been  in  sympathy  with  the  movement 
for  a  closer  association  of  journalists  to  whatever  country  they  may 
belong,  and  who  has  added  to  his  public  services  by  his  recent  visit 
to  the  West  Indies.  Again,  Mr.  Joseph  Watson,  an  admirable 
representative  of  British  journalists,  has  been  doing  excellent  mis- 
sionary work  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  During  the  past  year  I  was 
fortunate  enough,  with  a  number  of  colleagues  from  this  countary, 
to  be  able  to  make  a  professional  visit  to  Sweden,  and  I  also  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  a  party  of  Belgian  journalists  who  came  to 
this  country ;  whilst  you  are  all  aware  of  the  welcome  given,  under 
the  auspices  of  London  journalists,  to  the  German  editors.  I  mention 
these  facts  simply  to  show  that  journalists  themselves  are  not 
insensible  to  the  importance  of  the  best  understanding  existing 
between  themselves  and  their  confreres  in  other  countries,  believing 
that  it  would  do  much  to  promote  that  commendable  spirit  of 
sympathy  between  this  and  other  lands  which  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  has  done  so  much  to  foster  and  advance. 

Mr.  Donald  Macmaster  (K.C.  Canada) :  As  I  listened  to  the 
lecture  a  few  ideas  occurred  to  me  with  regard  to  the  Press  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar — that  of  Canada.  Now  I  have  not  the 
advantage  of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Press.  I  belong 
to  the  outside  sefvice,  the  material  out  of  which  news  is  made.  I 
really  was  brought  up  on  the  Canadian  Press,  for  the  only  portion 
of  the  Press  of  this  country  which  I  saw  in  my  early  days  was  the 
Inverness  Cmirier  and  the  British  Workman^  and  most  excellent 
papers  they  were.  I  think  rather  scant  justice,  perhaps  unavoidably, 
has  been  done  to  the  Canadian  Press.  It  has  been  stated  that  in 
Montreal,  a  city  with  a  population  of  800,000  or  400,000  people, 
there  is  only  one  morning  paper  with  a  circulation  of  about 
10,000.  The  reference  is  no  doubt  to  the  Montreal  Gazette^  a  most 
excellent  paper.  But  the  feature  not  recognised  is  this — the  influence 
of  the  afternoon  Press — for  I  doubt  whether  in  any  section  of  the 
British  dominions  there  is  a  more  potent  and  well-conducted  evening 
press  than  in  Montreal.  The  Montreal  Star  and  the  Witness  and 
the  Montreal  Herald  are  admirable  papers,  ably  edited,  well  con- 
ducted, and  extensively  circulated.    And  then,  again^  in  Montreal 
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we  have  La  Presse  and  La  Patrie,  With  regard  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Canadian  Press,  no  exception  could  be  taken  to 
what  has  been  said  *in  that  respect,  but  I  think  the  lecturer 
complained  a  bit  that  the  Press  was  lacking  in  British  bias.  Now 
whj,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  it  have  any  British  bias  ? 
I  cannot  understand  why  you  should  have  any  British  bias  in 
Montreal  or  in  Canada  any  more  than  in  Great  Britain  itself.  It  is 
true  the  Canadian  Press  is  looking  after  its  home  affairs,  and 
minding  its  own  business;  and  indeed  I  think  we  might  have 
misgivings  with  regard  to  a  Press  which  all  the  time  was  talking 
about  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Mother  Country.  As  an  active 
onlooker  of  the  Canadian  Press  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  I  could 
not  mention  a  single  paper  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other 
in  which  there  is  any  antipathy  to  Britain  or  British  institutions. 
It  is  true  that  in  Canada  the  idea  is  predominant  of  Canada  for  the 
Canadians,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  entirely  owing  to  the  manu- 
facturers. I  think  that  feeling  existed  before  the  manufacturers 
came  on  the  scene,  and  if  it  has  been  strengthened  since  I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  objection  to  it.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Press,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  country,  the  sentiment  is  strong  of  '^  Canada  for 
the  Canadians,*'  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  if  in  this  country 
people  promulgated  the  idea  of  England  for  the*  Englanders, 
instead  of  England  the  doormat  of  all  nations,  there  would 
be  any  great  objection  to  it.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  that 
there  are  not  published  many  letters  from  this  country  to  the 
Canadian  Press.  Well,  I  think  that  is  explained  by  the  preceding 
speaker.  News  in  that  form  is  very  often  dead  matter — a  back 
number,  so  to  speak — before  reaching  the  Dominion.  What  we  really 
do  want  is  proper  telegraphic  news  sent  under  British  influences ; 
and,  secondly,  which  would  be  helpful  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
country,  we  want  to  get  the  intelligent  British  Press  disseminated 
through  Canada  and  through  the  Colonies  generally  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  postage.  What  the  Canadian  Press  is  doing  is  to  try  to 
mind  its  own  business,  discussing  things  that  primarily  afifect  the 
social  and  national  well-being  of  Canada,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is 
in  some  respects  somewhat  different  from  the  business  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Here,  look*at  the  abnormal  amount  of  space  which  is 
devoted  to  sports.  I  remember  once,  when  the  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  war,  being  asked  by  an  enthusiastic  and  most  excited 
Englishman,  at  the  door  of  an  English  club,  **  Have  you  heard  the 
news  ?  *'  "  No ;  has  war  been  declared  ?  *'  To  which  he  answered, 
"No ;  the  Australians  are  out !  " 
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Mr.  Arthur  R.  Byles,  as  President  of  the  Newspaper  Society, 
thought  he  might  claim  to  be  something  of  a  Colonial  because  of 
his  residence  in  Australia  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  a'Beokett 
has  spoken  of  the  difficulties  under  which  newspapers  were 
then  produced.  I  remember  papers  brought  out  on  some  of  the 
new  **  rushes  "  in  those  days  were  printed  on  blue,  on  brown,  or  on 
yellow  grocer's  wrappers — anything,  in  fact, to  hand  that  was  paper 
and  would  absorb  printing  ink  was  good  enough  in  those  days  for 
sixpence  or  a  shilling  a  copy.  In  Melbourne,  of  course,  and  other 
large  centres,  things  were  very  different.  The  Argus  and  the  Age 
even  then  were  great  papers.  In  those  days  there  were  no  cables, 
and  the  mail  was  monthly.  I  remember  the  excitement  at  the  time 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war— the  Canal  was  not  open,  and  the  news 
came  overland.  On  arrival  at  King  George's  Sound  the  steamer  was 
high  out  of  water  for  lack  of  coal,  and  a  smaller  steamer  with  steam 
up  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  mail.  This  smaller  steamer  carried 
the  mails  on  to  Adelaide.  On  its  arrival  there  a  signal  was  hoisted 
on  the  top  tower  of  the  Melbourne  Post  Office,  and  from  that  city 
the  papers  got  a  short  telegraphic  summary  of  the  month's  news, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  column  possibly,  and  we  had  to  wait  two 
full  days  longer  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  steamer  itself.  The 
European  Mail  was  then  a  great  standby,  and  there  was  a 
tremendous  rush  for  the  English  papers.  I  mention  these  matters 
simply  as  reminiscences.  Mr.  a'Beckett  is,  I  think,  quite  right 
when  he  holds  up  the  Colonial  Press  as  having  to-day,  as  it  always 
had,  a  high  standard  of  journalistic  excellence,  and  what  is  far  more 
important,  a  high  standard  of  press  honour.  I  am  afraid  in  England, 
in  London  at  any  rate,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  provinces,  we  have 
suffered  from  the  importation  of  the  purely  American  view  of  news- 
papers. The  American  view  is  that  a  newspaper  is  a  mere  matter 
of  business  for  the  mere  matter  of  making  money.  The  English 
view  was  that  the  newspaper  existed  for  a  purpose— to  disseminate 
certain  views,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  is  no  matter,  but  at  any 
rate  the  raison  d'Stre  of  the  English  papers  was  the  propagation  of 
ideas.  That  is  true  of  the  Colonial  Press  to-day,  and  that  is  really 
the  sound  basis  of  all  newspapers  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia) :  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  any  particular  right  to  speak  of  the  Press. 
I  was  never  intimately  connected  with  but  one  paper,  which  is  still 
in  circulation,  and  as  long  as  the  State  exists  I  have  no  doubt  that 
paper  will  continue  to  exist — I  refer  to  the  South  Australian  Oovern- 
ment  Gazette — with  which  I  was  connected  as  a  member  of  the 
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Government.  But  naturally  that  connection  did  n6t  give  me  any 
scope  for  introducing  any  of  those  witty  paragraphs  which  have 
been  referred  to  by  Mr.  a' Beckett.  That  paper  was  animated  by  a 
high  standard  and  was  not  carried  out  on  the  American  principle  of 
making  money,  being,  in  fact,  a  philanthropic  institution,  because 
the  Oovernment  lost  a  good  deal  by  it  each  year.  We  have  heard 
a  good  deal  about  the  Canadian  Press.  I  was  through  Canada  last 
year,  and  can  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the 
enterprise  and  ability  of  its  Press.  I  had  not  even  got  off  the  boat 
before  I  was  met  by  half  a  dozen  representatives  of  the  Press.  I 
had  no  sleep  in  Vancouver.  I  went  to  Winnipeg  one  night  and  did 
not  go  to  bed  till  morning  on  account  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
Canadian  Press.  I  had  an  invitation  to  meet  the  Premier  at 
Toronto.  I  had  no  rest  in  Toronto.  If  the  circulation  of  the  papers 
is  equal  to  their  enterprise  and  their  imagination,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
the  Canadians  need  never  suffer.  Of  course  I  know  something  of 
the  Australian  Press.  I  was  actively  in  connection  with  Australian 
politics  for  about  twenty  years.  A  few  papers  probably  said  something 
good  about  me,  and  I  think  nearly  every  paper  used  to  criticise  my 
actions,  so  that  in  that  way  I  furnished  a  good  deal  of  copy  to  the 
Australian  Press.  As  to  that  Press,  I  wish  while  complimenting  Mr. 
a*Beckett  on  his  excellent  Paper,  to  say  that  I  entirely  disagree  with 
him  about  the  narrow  limits  of  the  news.  I  would  ask  anyone  to 
take  up  one  of  the  Melbourne,  Sydney,  or  Adelaide  papers  and  look 
through  their  telegraphic  pages  and  say  if  he  can  find  as  much 
news  about  the  outside  parte  of  the  British  Empire  in  any  other 
joamal  as  in  one  of  those  pages.  The  combined  system  of  cable 
news  gives  us  practically  a  whole  page  of  European  news,  infinitely 
more,  in  fact,  than  you  find  in  the  Canadian  or  American  Press.  It 
may  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  price,  because  there  are  so  many  of 
these  papers  in  the  combination.  I  do  not  admit  that  the  news- 
paper man  is  a  parochial  individual.  He  may  have  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
population  I  believe  that  five  times  as  many  newspaper  repre- 
sentatives from  those  countries  come  to  England  as  go  from  England 
to  those  countries.  A  few  representative  pressmen  go  from  England 
through  Australia  no  doubt,  the  majority  on  lecturing  tours,  and 
they  write  splendid  articles  on  Australia,  but,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  gaining  knowledge  and  visiting  the  old  homeland,  there  is  not 
a  year  but  what  there  are  many  representatives  of  the  Australian 
Press  who  come  over  to  England,  and  in  fact  there  were  no  less 
than  five  representatives  of  the  Adelaide  papers  who  were  in  England 
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last  ye&r.  More  than  that,  the  representatives  of  the  country  in 
Parliament  visit  England  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  House  of 
Commons  representatives  visit  the  Colonies,  and  for  this  reason 
perhaps  narrow  parochialism  does  not  exist  to  such  a  great  extent 
in  the  outside  parts  of  the  Empire  as  a  great  many  people  who  have 
never  been  out  of  England  naturally  suppose.  As  far  as  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Australian  Press  is  concerned,  I  am  not  here  to  give 
them  a  free  advertisement.  They  all  have  large  circulations;  I 
know  it  is  so,  because  they  say  so  themselves.  In  conclusion  I 
heartily  congratulate  Mr.  a'Beckett  on  his  Paper. 

Mr.  Abthur  Sawtell  :  I  may,  perhaps,  claim  to  represent  in 
some  sort  the  Anglo-Indian  Press,  and  also  in  a  less  degree  the 
West  Indian  Press,  because  some  years  ago  I  went  out  to 
Demerara,  as  editor  of  the  Demerara  Daily  Chronicle^  and  after- 
wards went  to  India  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette  of  Lahore.  With  regard  to  Mr.  a*Beckett*s  reference  to 
the  tone  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Press,  and  the  character  of 
the  men  who  conduct  that  Press,  I  may  say  my  own  impression 
entirely  bears  out  his  appreciation.  It  has  occurred  to  me  as  an 
interesting  point  why  the  Colonies,  especially  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  India,  should  have  such  excellent  papers,  and  I  think  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  community  which 
those  papers  serve.  I  believe  that  every  community  gets  the  Press 
that  it  deserves.  In  the  West  Indies  there  are  papers  of  all  kinds* 
If  Mr,  a'Beckett  had  extended  his  travels  to  Demerara,  he  would 
have  found  at  any  rate  one  daily  paper  that  can  hold  up  its  head 
with  any  journal  in  Jamaica.  I  found  there  were  certain  (M 
legends  of  strange  things  that  happened  in  days  long  before,  when. 
people  seemed  to  regard  an  interview  with  the  editor  as  necessarily 
implying  some  use  of  the  horsewhip.  Long  before  I  arrived  that 
state  of  affairs  had  been  changed  by  the  fact  that  those  who  con- 
ducted the  Press  not  only  conducted  it  in  an  honourable  and 
worthy  way,  but  also  were  themselves  not  prepared  to  take  any- 
thing "lying  down."  There  was  a  story  of  one  gentleman  having 
arrived  at  the  office  one  morning  with- a  horsewhip,  and  who 
retired  subsequently  without  the  horsewhip  and  minus  some  other 
things  as  well.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  a'Beckett  laid  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  a  larger  transmission  of  news  from 
England  to  the  Colonies  and  India.  In  my  opinion  the  boot 
should  be  on  the  other  leg.  What  we  want  is  more  news  from  the 
Colonies  and  India.  Indeed,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  abysmal 
ignorance  in  this  country  of  the  affairs  of  India  from  day  to  day* 
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I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  practical  affairs  of  India  as 
distinct  from  the  picturesque  side  of  '^  the  gorgeous  East.''  If  the 
people  of  Oreat  Britain  are  to  be  intelligent  Imperialists  there 
must  be  a  greater  supply  of  news  from  India  and  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  can  only  be  brought  about,  either  by  a  large 
(jovemment  subsidy  for  the  service  of  news,  or  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  cables.  As  to  the  suggested  Ouild  ot 
the  British  Imperial  Press,  I  think  that  is  a  very  interesting 
proposal.  The  only  thing  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  journalists 
are  very  busy  people,  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  any  of 
them  in  large  numbers  to  attend  a  conference  held  every  year  in 
some  city  perhaps  many  thousands  of  miles  from  their  place  of 
business.    But  the  idea  seems  suggestive  and  may  be  fruitful. 

Mr.  E.  B.  OsBOBN  :  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  said  quite 
enough  about  the  lecturer's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  humour. 
This  always  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
Colonial  Press.  If  a  somewhat  humorous  way  of  putting  political 
wisdom  occurs  to  the  writer  he  never  misses  it,  with  the  result  that 
Colonial  journalism  has  a  pith  and  a  pointedness  not  always  found 
in  the  editorial  portion  of  every  paper  in  this  country.  They  will 
have  humour  in  the  Colonies,  accuracy  too,  but  humour  they  must 
have,  and  I  think  the  standard  of  humour  in  the  Colonial  Press  is 
higher  than  that  in  the  home  Press.  I  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
Colonial  newspaper  out  in  the  Far  West.  I  owned  it  for  six  weeks. 
It  was  very  much  run  down  in  value  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
scribers would  insist  upon  paying  their  subscriptions  in  kind  and 
kindness  rather  than  in  currency.  Many  farmers  read  it.  Always 
in  the  summer,  when  the  time  came  to  pay  subscriptions,  they 
would  arrive  with  firewood,  and  in  winter,  I  believe,  with  ice,  not  at 
that  season  a  necessary  commodity.  Generally  I  would  say  of  the 
American  and  Colonial  journalists  the  copy  they  put  in  is  more 
often  than  not  a  page  torn  out  of  the  living  book  of  life,  and  that  is 
perhaps  one  reason  why  the  American  Press  has  more  influence 
than  it  ought  to  have  in  Canada.  I  agree  that  we  ought  to  induce 
the  British  Postmaster-General  to  reduce  the  newspaper  rate  so  as 
to  give  an  intellectual  preference,  and  when  we  have  done  that  I 
think  British  newspapers  might  imitate  the  newspapers  of  the 
Colonies  and  try  to  get  a  little  more  vitality  into  their  editorial 
colunms.  I  think  Mr.  a'Beckett's  Paper  will  lead  us  all  to  take  a 
broad  view  of  what  journalists  are  doing  in  the  provinces  of  Greater 
Britain,  and  strengthen  the  ties  of  sympathy  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  great  daughter-lands. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Cook  (whom  the  Chairman  introduced  ad  thd  getietal 
manager  of  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  Austraha,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  world,  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald) :  But  for  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  I  should  like  to  spend  some  time  in  discussing  the  speeches 
made  by  representatives  of  Canada,  who  appear  to  be  gathered  in 
large  force  this  evening,  but  as  I  am  limited  to  ten  minutes,  I  will 
confine  myself  as  far  as  possible  to  the  remarks  made  in  Mr. 
a*Beckett's  Paper,  to  which  I  listened  with  great  interest.  There 
are  some  points  which  I  think,  upon  further  consideration,  Mr. 
a'Beckett  would  have  put  in  a  different  way.  He  says  at  the  outset : 
"  The  Press  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  little  older  perhaps  than  the 
Press  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
The  Colonies  are  offshoots  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  consequently 
the  branches  are  a  little  younger  than  the  parent  root.''  Naturally 
that  must  be  so,  but  the  question  is  whether  the  analogy  is  good  ? 
I  would  remind  you  that  it  was  in  the  first  year  of  New  South 
Wales  settlement — 1788 — that  the  London  Times  came  into  being, 
although  I  believe  that  journal  had  been  in  existence  under  another 
name  for  some  two  or  three  years  previously.  A  printing  press 
was  part  of  the  first  Australian  cargo,  but  it  is  a  moot  question 
whether  Australian  journalism  can  be  said  to  be  an  "  offshoot "  of 
that  of  any  other  country.  I  regret  that  in  a  paper  of  this  im- 
portance a  little  more  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  real  state  of 
things  in  regard  to  Australia  and  its  Press.  Those  .who  know 
about  the  development  of  the  Australian  Press,  those  who  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  its  rapid  advancement,  of  the  superiority  of  the 
equipment  of  its  newspapers,  and  also  of  the  great  attention  which 
is  paid  by  Australian  journalists  to  all  matters  affecting  the  Empire, 
will  know  that,  in  proportion  to  its  opportunities  and  in  proportion 
to  population,  the  progress  of  that  Press  has  been  certainly  not 
less  rapid  than  that  which  has  been  made  by  the  Press  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  One  would  imagine  from  some  remarks  which 
have  been  made  this  evening  that,  in  order  to  find  people  properly 
qualified  to  conduct  newspapers,  we  must  come  to  the  old  country 
for  men  of  talent  and  culture ;  but  I  would  remind  you  that  one  of 
the  earliest  proceedings  in  the  Colonies  which  are  now  States  in  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was  to  establish  schools  and 
universities,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  throughout  the  Southern 
Continent  there  are  perhaps  as  many  men  who  have  graduated  in 
Australian  universities  in  proportion  to  populatiofa  as  those  who 
have  graduated  at  the  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr. 
a'Beckett  said,  "In  name  all  the  Australian  papers  have  become 
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very  local.    Journalists  have  grown  up  in  the  Colonies  and  know 
hut  little  of  the  outside  world/'  and  so  on.    It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  a  preceding  speaker  that  to  refer  to  Colonial  journalism  as 
''  parochial "  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  boot  is  really  on  the  other 
•  foot.    I  wish  to  support  that  statement.    Since  I  have  been  away 
from  Australia,  making  a  tour  of  England,  Scotland,  America,  and 
Canada,  I  have  been  very  much  struck  with  the  absence  of  infor- 
mation about  my  adopted  country.    In  vain  I  have  looked  to  the 
papers  for  information  about  things  which  very  nearly  concerned 
me,  not  me  individually,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth. 
At  the  same  time  I  know  that  in  the  great  paper  with  which  I  am 
associated  you  will  find,  day  by  day,  two,  sometimes  three,  pages  of 
matter — hslt  possibly  cabled  matter — about  affairs  which  are  of 
interest  to  people  in  London,  in  Canada,  in  America,  and,  in  fact 
throughout  the  whole  world;  and,  moreover,  editorial  comments 
embrace  a  world-wide  area.     The  reference  in  the  Paper  to  journal- 
istic vagaries  in  the  *'  silly  season  *'  is  not  without  its  vein  of  humour, 
but,  except  in  a  few  of  the  country  papers  of  Australia,  you  will  find 
very  little  reference  to  anything  so  trivial  as  **  the  big  gooseberry." 
Sometimes,  indeed,  we  have  incidents  of  a  humorous  kind.    For 
instance,  an  Australian  editor  went  one  morning  to  see  a  friend  in 
a  country  district,  and  found  him  busy  with  his  leader  for  the 
week.    The  latter  excused  himself  by  saying  he  wanted  to  write  a 
few  lines  more  to  finish  the  article  on  which  he  was  engaged.    As 
soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  his  friend  said,  '^  I  suppose  you  have  been 
writing  on  some  interesting  agricultural  or  pastoral  subject?" 
"  No,**  replied  the  other,  "  I  have  been  giving  Bismarck  fits.'*    This 
shows  that  even  in  country  places  matters  discussed  are  not  all  of 
a  bucolic  nature.    The  writers  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  at  large,  and  conduct  their  papers 
with  such  skill  and  ability  as  they  are  able  to  command,  and  gene- 
rally with  a  fair  amount  of  credit.    The  reader  of  the  paper  spoke 
of  "  copyright"  as  being  "a burning  question  in  English  Pressdom," 
and  stated  that  "  there  is  a  law  of  copyright  in  the  Colonies  which 
gives  the  newspaper  a  vested  ownership  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
cablegrams  from  Europe."    In  this  respect  he  is  misinformed. 
There  is  no  local  copyright  for  "  news  "  in  Australia.    In  fact,  as  a 
matter  of  law  news  as  news  is  not  copyrightable.    What  a  copy- 
right is  obtained  for  is  the  mode  in  which  news  is  given  to  the 
public.    Some  years  ago  in  New  South  Wales  an  attempt  was  made 
to  pass  a  copyright  Bill  which  would  have  given  several  hours' 
start  to  those  who  obtained  news  at  great  expense  by  cable,  but  it 
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was  received  with  very  little  favour  indeed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  that  day,  and  the  Bill  did  not  get  beyond  its  first  stage.  I  notioe 
that  in  Mr.  a'Beckett's  description  of  the  Colonial  Press  there  is  no 
reference  made  to  its  illastrated  periodicals.  This  sorely  must 
be  regarded  as  an  inadvertence.  There  are  some  admirable  illus- 
trated papers  in  Australia ;  for  instance,  the  Sydney  Maily  which  does 
for  the  people  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  and  readers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  very  much  the  same  as  that  the  Illustrated  News 
and  the  Graphic  do  for  the  English  metropolis  and  the  inhabitants 
of  other  portions  of  the  globe.  I  regret  that  time  vnll  not  permit 
me  to  refer  to  some  other  points  of  interest,  and  so,  in  conclusion, 
I  must  express  my  thanks  for  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
afforded  me  to  give  expression  to  my  thoughts  thus  far,  and  for  thd 
courteous  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  my  conmients  on  the 
paper  which  Mr.  a'Beckett  has  been  good  enough  to  read  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Mr.  Keith  J.  Thomas  :  In  my  opinion  the  Colonial  Press  will 
eventually  form  the  strongest  link  in  the  chain  of  Empire.  The 
day  will  come,  I  think,  when  these  papers  in  the  Britains  beyond 
the  seas  will  be  found  as  vital  to  the  trade  of  the  Empire  as  the 
Navy  which  guards  the  highways  of  England's  commerce.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  an  idle  dream  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the 
newspaper  will  act,  to  some  extent,  as  n  commercial  agent  in  locat- 
ing new  markets  for  its  patrons.  Its  representatives  would  report 
the  news  of  new  markets,  and  the  paper  cable  that  news  to  some 
central  office  in  London.  By  some  such  scheme  I  think- we  might 
establish  a  service  before  which  the  consular  service  of  any  State  in 
the  world  would  pale  into  insignificance. 

The  Chairman  (Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  E.C.M.O., 
C.B.) :  I  entirely  agree  with  those  speakers  who  have  stated  soforcibly 
the  great  imperial  importance  of  the  Colonial  Press.  Although 
I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  journalism  myself,  I  have  been 
brought  a  good  deal  into  contact  with  its  members  in  different  parts 
of  our  dominions.  Nobody  to-night,  I  think,  has  referred  to  Ghina^ 
where  we  have  some  excellent  papers  in  Hong  Kong,  and  the  North 
China  Heraldy  published  at  Shanghai,  which  had  a  well-deserved 
influence,  and  gave  the  people  of  this  country  information  which 
they  could  not  get  from  any  other  source.  I  have  had  some  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  Press  of  Canada,  and  fully  echo 
everything  said  in  its  favour.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  sentiment 
of  "  Canada  for  the  Canadians."  It  does  not  follow  they  will  not 
be  also  equally  good  citizens  of  the  British  Empire.    But  I  have 
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more  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Press,  because  sixteen  years  ago  an  important  mission  fell  to  my 
lot,  which  led  me  to  visit  every  Colony  of  Australasia.  That  mission 
was  the  inspection  of  their  military  forces.  Amongst  my  instruc- 
tions was  one  to'  the  effect  that  I  was  to  propose,  for  consideration 
of  the  different  Colonies  and  of  the  Home  Government,  some  means 
of  bringing  about  mutual  defence.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing this  question  with  the  Prime  Ministers  and  many  of  the 
leading  people,  and  with  universal  consent  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  nothing  could  bring  about  a  system  of  mutual  defence 
imless  there  was  a  Federal  Government  to  control  a  Federal  Army. 
By  the  interviews  which  I  had  with  different  members  of  the  Press 
I  was  able  to  farther  those  views  ;  and  they  gave  me  the  greatest 
^possible  assistance  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  There- 
fore, I  owe  the  Press  of  those  days  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
service  they  did  me  and  the  Empire.  They  treated  me  invariably 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration,  and  never  gave  me 
away  except,  perhaps,  on  one  occasion,  which  is  not  now  worth 
mentioning.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  a'Beckett  for  his  interesting  and  charming  Paper.  The  motto 
he  suggests  for  his  Guild  is  that  *'  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword."  I  think  he  can  hardly  expect  me,  as  an  old  soldier,  to  accept 
that  view  altogether.  I  grant  the  enormous  power  of  the  pen,^  but  I 
should  like  to  know  where  we  should  be  when  the  day  of  trial  comes, 
and  the  enemy  is  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the  Empire,  if  we  had  to 
rely  solely  on  the  pen,  rather  than  the  sword,  to  defend  us. 

Mr.  a'Beckett  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your 
vote  of  thanks.  I  quite  agree  that,  although  the  pen  is  supposed  to 
be  mightier  than  the  sword,  the  pen  is  only  an  assistant  to  the  sword 
and  I  am  pleased  to  feel  that  there  is  scarcely  an  Enghshman  nowa- 
days who  is  not  prepared  to  take  up  the  sword  and  use  it  to  as  much 
gobd  purpose  as  the  pen.  Indeed,  I  am  happy  to  think  that  many 
members  of  the  Press  have  lately  been  turning  themselves  into  a 
rifle  olnb.  I  have  been  delighted  to  hear  the  comments  on  my 
Paper.  They  are  proof  that  the  Colonies  possess  a  strong  esprit  de 
carps.  Indeed,  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  jealous  spirit,  using  the 
word  in  its  proper  sense,  in  which  each  Colony  thinks  of  its  own 
people  and  achievements.  There  is  one  thing  which  has  come  out 
especially  in  the  discussion — the  fact  that,  although  each,  Colony  is 
proud  of  its  own  being,  the  whole  of  the  Colonies  are  devoted  to  the 
Motherland  to  which  they  belong. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman. 


THIRD  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  ai 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Taesday,  January  15, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Federal  Tendencies  in  Education  '*  was 
read  hy  E.  B.  Sargant,  Esq.,  Education  Adviser  to  the  High  Commis* 
sioner  of  South  Africa. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  T.  Goldie,  KC.M.G.,  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  17 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  4  Resident  and  18  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Charles  Beadle^  F,R.G.S.,  The  Rt.  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine, 
K.Q.,  O.CS.L,  G.C.LE,,  Sir  Francis  J.  8.  Hopwood,  K.C.B,,  K.C.M.G., 
C.  Atigtisttis  Webb. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Cyril  Bowden  (Malta),  H.  Lake  Coghlan  {Straits  Settlements),  Robert  Wm, 
Craig  {Cape  Colony),  Caledon  J.  R,  Dolling  {Cape  Colony),  John  Curtis 
Franklin,  M»R,C.S,,  L.R.C.P.  (Gambia),  Adam  A,  G.  GoodfeUow  {Argentine 
Republic),  Captain  Wilfrid  C.  N.  Hastings,  D,S.O.  (Gambia),  Alfred  C, 
Matthew  (Ceylon),  Thomas  J.  Roy  (British  Guiana),  Henry  Sawerthal 
(Rhodesia)  Vincent  Steadman  (Straits  Settlements),  Frank  Tratman,  M.D, 
(Western  Australia),  George  Laird  Walton,  MJ,N.A.,  M,LM,E,  (Southern 
Nigeria), 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
maps  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  names  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and 
Mr.  H.  F.  Billinghurst,  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows,  were  submitted 
and  approved  as  Auditors  of  the  Accounts  for  the  past  year  in 
accordance  with  Rule  48. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  lamented  death  of  Sir  James 
Garrick  and  that  the  Council  had  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  heard  wjth 
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machregret  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Sir  James  F.  Oarrick,  E.C.M.G., 
E.G.,  who  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  in  1884,  and  acted 
as  a  Councillor  for  nearly  eleven  years." 

The  Council  desire  to  express  their  deep  sympathy  with  Lady 
Garrick  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  their  lamented 
colleague. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Sargant  then  read  his  paper  on 

FEDERAL  TENDENCIES  IN  EDUCATION. 

I.— School  Emblems  of  Empibe. 

TowABD  the  end  of  the  protracted  debates  on  the  late  abortive 
Education  Bill  there  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  short  dis- 
cussion on  the  following  proposed  new  clause  : 

**  Every  public  elementary  school  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  fly  the  Union  Jack  during  school  hours." 

The  proposer  of  the  motion  said  that  in  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Japan,  the  national  flag  was  always  hoisted  over  the 
public  elementary  schools  during  school  hours.  The  seconder  of 
the  motion  added  that  France  flew  the  Tricolor  over  her  national 
schools,  and  that  among  our  colonies  the  Province  of  Manitoba  now 
refuses  all  grants  to  schools  which  fail  to  comply  with  a  recent 
enactment  as  to  the  hoisting  of  the  Union  Jack.  He  believed  a 
similar  course  was  followed  in  some  of  the  States  of  Australia. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  suggestion  was  received.  One 
noble  Lord  remarked  that  if  the  flying  of  the  Union  Jack  over  the 
schools  was  limited,  as  the  clause  proposed,  to  school  hours,  it 
would  never  be  seen  by  the  children.  This  sally  was  greeted  with 
laughter.  Another  and  more  responsible  legislator  doubted  whether, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children,  it  was  altogether  prudent  to 
associate  the  national  emblem  with  school  hours.  Was  it  likely 
they  would  respect  and  love  the  national  emblem  the  more,  with 
the  knowledge  that,  when  it  flew,  England  expected  every  child  to 
do  its  lesson  ?  He  thought  that  if  their  lordships  when  at  school 
had  known  that  the  hoisting  of  the  Union  Jack  was  the  signal  that 
they  should  go  and  do  Euclid,  and  that  its  hauling  down  meant 
that  they  were  free  to  go  and  play  cricket,  most  of  them  would 
have  said  that  during  those  dismal  hours  it  should  fly  at  half-mast. 
Ejaculations  of  hear !  hear  1  and  laughter  punctuated  this  speech. 
In  a  more  serious  vein  the  orator  went  on  to  say  that  love  of  country 
aa^d  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  would  scarcely  be  stimulated  by  such 
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mechanical  means  as  these.  No  doubt  other  countries  knew  their 
own  business,  but  from  our  rather  reserved  national  point  of  view 
there  would  be  something  a  little  forced  and  extravagant  in  these 
displays  of  the  national  flag.  Yet  another  speaker  asked,  amidst 
renewed  laughter,  whether  to  fly  the  flag  of  the  United  Kingdom 
over  schools  would  conduce  to  harmony  in  Ireland.  Needless  to 
say  the  proposal  was  lost.  Amid  the  right  surroundings  ridicule — 
even  good-humoured  ridicule — is  a  potent  weapon. 

Now  no  one  questions  the  old-world  patriotism  or  loyalty  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  though  there  are  passages  in  the  speeches  quoted 
above  which  may  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  some  of  its  members 
quite  realise  the  ways  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  our  public 
elementary  schools.  But  there  are  also  a  patriotism  and  a  loyalty 
less  exclusive  in  character  which  are  the  inheritance  of  the  great 
daughter  States  of  the  Empire.  Manitoba  flies  the  Union  Jack  not 
as  the  emblem  of  Manitoba  only,  or  of  Canada  only,  but  also  as  the 
flag  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  whole  British  system  of 
States.  Were  it  simply  the  flag  of  Manitoba,  she  might  be  content 
to  keep  it  in  the  school  locker,  and  her  law-givers  possibly  would 
feel  entitled  to  jest  as  wittily  in  regard  to  its  connotative  association 
with  school  hours  as  any  legislator  of  our  Upper  House.  But  to 
remind  her  children  of  the  joint  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
our  race,  of  its  unforgotten  history,  and  of  its  anticipated-  federal 
triumphs,  Manitoba  unfurls  the  Union  Jack  over  every  one  of  her 
school-houses.  In  her  view  it  is  the  emblem  of  that  sea-power 
which  converts  the  oceans  into  the  highways  of  our  civilisation,  not 
the  mere  Union  Flag  which  denotes  a  more  recent  and  closer  associa- 
tion between  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  The  day  when- 
she  sees  the  same  flag  floating  over  each  of  the  State-aided  schools 
in  England,  she  will  know  that  we  have  abandoned  some  of  onr  ' 
national  reserve  in  favour  of  such  an  outspoken  expression  of 
comradeship  as  will  do  much  to  overcome  the  other  difficulties.^ 
in  the  way  of  any  closer  union.  For  when  we  talk  of  the  flag  of 
the  "  United  Kingdom,*'  rather  than  of  the  British  Empire,  when 
we  speak  of  "  other  countries  knowing  their  own  business  "  in  such 
a  way  as  apparently  to  include  integral  parts  of  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia under  the  head  of  other  countries,  we  show  how  remote  from 
the  present  imagination  of  some  of  us  is  that  wider  national  ideal 
which  Colonial  statesmen  already  see  so  clearly.  I  am  far  from  ' 
wishing  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  episode  in  the  Hoaae 
of  Lords,  for  everyone  knows  that  it  is  our  usual  habit  to  oov^t 
genuinely  strong  emotion  under  a  laugh.    Indeed,  to  my  minctit  ift  : 
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certain  that  the  very  legislators  who  spoke  after  this  fashion,  and 
who  voted  against  the  proposal  about  the  Union  Jack,  would  have 
taken  quite  a  different  tone,  and  hesitated  to  negative  the  motion, 
had  they  realised  the  disappointment  with  which  their  words  might 
be  read  in  the  far  distant  parts  of  Greater  Britain.  Our  Colonies 
may  justly  say  that  other  countries  do  know  their  own  business  in 
flying  the  national  flag  over  their  school-houses,  when  they  find 
among  these  countries  the  United  States  and  Germany,  nations 
which  have  both  surmounted  a  good  many  of  the  obstacles  to  closer 
union  which  still  beset  our  own  path. 

The  first,  then,  of  the  federal  tendencies  in  education  which  I 
wish  to  emphasise  to-night  is  the  growing  tendency,  especially  out- 
side the  British  Isles  themselves,  to  dwell  upon  symbols  of  a  larger 
national  unity.  The  flag  is  not  the  only  symbol  of  this  kind. 
Empire  Day  is  obtaining  a  wide  acceptance  in  the  Colonies  as  a 
school  festival.  We  cannot,  however,  rest  permanently  content  that 
while  among  our  kinsmen  overseas  both  legislators  and  officials  are 
striving  hard  to  create  a  habit  of  mind  in  the  young  favourable  to 
the  ultimate  consolidation  of  our  common  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities, the  same  object  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  left  to 
private  associations,  or  to  the  voice  of  individuals  who,  through 
travel  and  intercourse  with  Englishmen  under  other  skies,  reahse 
the  importance  of  symbolism  as  a  preservative  of  national  memories 
and  aspirations.  For  these  reasons  many  of  us  would  welcome  a 
government  measure  to  make  compulsory  in  all  State-aided  schools 
the  hoisting  of  the  national  flag  and  the  observance  of  Empire 
Day.  Let  us  not  be  the  last  of  our  kinsmen  to  teach  our  children 
to  rejoice  in  that  great  purpose  which  has  permitted  British  ideals 
of  civilisation  to  extend  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

II. — Interchange  of  Teachers. 

I  will  now  turn  to  another  federal  tendency  in  education  which 
has  also  as  yet  been  only  partially  developed.  You  must  all  retain 
a  vivid  recollection  of  that  period  in  the  history  of  the  late  South 
African  War  when  the  concentration  camps  had  grown  to  a  size 
which  strained  our  civilian  as  well  as  our  military  resources.  The 
oamp  schools  for  the  Dutch  children  were  then  increasing  almost' 
afl  rapidly  as  the  number  of  refugees  themselves,  and  absorbed  not 
onlycetery  South  African  teacher  who  was  willing  and  able  to  give 
his  or  her  service  in  the  cause  of  education,  but  stood  in  urgent 
n^ed  of  recruits  from  other  sources.      Two  thousand  teachers 
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volunteered  their  services  from  Great  Britain  alone,  and  among 
these  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  whole  of 
the  three  hundred  who  were  required.  But  the  two  great  civil 
administrators  in  whose  hands  the  fortunes  of  the  new  Colonies 
rested  at  that  time,  and  whose  work  in  concert  will  always  be 
remembered  with  admiration  and  gratitude  by  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  serve  under  them,  determined  to  offer  one  hundred 
of  the  appointments  to  teachers  from  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  This  supply  of  teachers  on  what  may  be  called  a  federal 
basis  had  far-reaching  consequences  of  which  we  have  by  no  means 
yet  seen  the  end.  Nothing  surprised  me  more  at  first  than  the 
way  in  which  Canadian  teachers  in  the  camp  schools  spoke  openly 
and  without  reserve  of  their  pride  in  the  Empire.  It  did  not  seem 
unnatural  that  to  their  fellow-subjects  they  should  declare  the  faith 
which  was  in  them,  though  that  national  reserve  on  which  I  have 
already  dwelt  to-night  sometimes  made  it  difficult  to  respond  to 
their  sentiments  with  the  same  heartiness.  But  they  spoke  in  just 
the  same  way  to  the  Dutch,  who  at  that  time  owned  allegiance 
elsewhere,  and  the  Dutch  seem  to  like  their  frankness.  Doubtless 
the  wives  of  the  burghers  in  the  field  realised  that  the  Canadians 
expected  them  to  be  no  less  fervently  loyal  towards  their  own  re- 
publican  governments,  and  so  did  not  feel  wounded  in  spirit  by  an 
unrestrained  expression  of  feelings  from  which  the  note  of  criticism 
was  altogether  absent. 

Of  course  the  supply  of  teachers  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to 
another  was  no  new  thing.  The  United  Kingdom  has  always  sent 
many  teachers  to  each  of  the  Colonies  in  their  early  stages.  The 
eastern  provinces  of  Canada  have  in  like  manner  been  drawn  upon 
by  the  western  provinces  for  their  school- staff.  New  South  Wales 
is  still  sending  many  of  her  best  teachers  to  Western  Australia  (or 
was  doing  so  quite  recently)  and  so  on.  But  an  over-sea  supply  of 
Colonial  teachers  must  still  be  rare,  and  on  such  a  scale  as  that 
witnessed  during  the  war,  unique. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  flow  of  teachers  has  hitherto  almost 
always  set  from  the  older  to  the  newer  country.  A  reversal  of  this 
flow,  or  rather  a  real  interchange  of  teachers  between  the  homeland 
and  other  self-governing  British  States,  even  if  for  short  periods, 
would  have  much  to  recommend  it,  and  might  in  course  of  time 
become  not  unusual.  Of  no  less  importance  would  be  an  inter- 
change  of  inspectors  of  schools,  and  in  one  instance,  possibly  in 
more,  this  has  actually  been  accomplished.  The  advantages  do  not 
lie  altogether  in  a  more  complete  realisation  by  school-children  of 
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the  conditions  of  life  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire :  eaoh  such 
transfer  also  tends  to  break  down  the  barriers  formed  by  ever  so 
slight  a  difference  in  manners  and  even  in  pronunciation  of  our 
language.  Teachers  study  these  things  as  others  do  not,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  but  that  in  time  there  will  arise  a  school  of 
phonetics  of  which  the  aim  will  be  to  produce  a  standard  pronun- 
ciation of  English  throughout  the  King's  dominions.  One  of  the 
inspectors  of  schools  in  the  Orange  Biver  Colony  (himself  a 
Scotchman)  observed  to  me  that  it  was  an  awesome  experience 
to  hear  Dutch  children  reciting  Scotch  poetry  taught  to  them  by 
English  women. 

III. — Collegiate  Education. 

I  pass  on  now  to  movements  especially  characteristic  of  higher 
education.  First  let  us  consider  the  unceasing  stream  of  young 
men  in  good  circumstances  which  flows  from  the  various  parts  of 
Greater  Britain  through  our  ancient  Universities ;  a  movement 
Avhich  in  the  case  of  Oxford  has  been  so  powerfully  reinforced  during 
the  last  few  years  owing  to  the  bequest  of  the  great  South  A&ican 
v^hose  loss  we  still  deplore.  If  we  think  of  the  late  Mr.  Bhodes 
and  of  Dr.  Parkin  in  this  connection,  as  a  few  minutes  ago  we 
thought  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  of  Lord  Milner,  we  shall  have 
gone  some  way  to  realise  the  sum  of  the  great  personal  forces  which 
in  our  own  day  have  applied  themselves  to  Imperial  federation  and 
to  education  as  two  of  the  main  instruments  for  our  national 
regeneration.  Lord  Curzon  in  India  has  used  his  viceregal  powers 
in  a  similar  direction.  But  it  would  be  an  error  of  the  first  magni- 
tude to  associate  such  beliefs  with  any  party  creed.  Lord  Eosebery 
and  Mr.  Haldane  witness  to  us  that  aJl  schools  of  political  thought 
look  to  higher  education  as  a  non-party  means  of  bringing  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  into  closer  relations. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  our  larger  national  character  it  is 
difiBcult  to  put  too  great  a  value  upon  the  influence  exerted  by  such 
a  circulation  of  students  through  the  very  heart  of  our  higher 
educational  system.  Especially  is  this  so,  if  we  include,  as  part  of 
the  college  system,  those  great  collegiate  and  grammar  schools, 
commonly  known  as  the  public  schools,  to  which  our  kinsmen  send 
their  sons  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  But  there  are  also  dangers 
in  this  form  of  education  against  which  we  must  be  ever  watch- 
ful. The  first  is  a  danger  which  was  foreseen  when  for  the 
Rhodes  scholars  the  age  of  entrance  to  the  Oxford  Colleges  was 
generally  placed  as  high  as  twenty-two.    In  the  impressionable 
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years  between  fonrteen  and  the  age  jnst  mentioDed,  the  picked 
youth  of  Greater  Britain  who  are  sent  home  for  their  edaeaiion 
may  easily  acquire  a  point  of  view  unsuited  to  the  life  to  which  they 
will  have  to  retunr,  a  point  of  view  which  leads  to  a  very  noticeable 
restraint  of  the  emotions  as  the  first  condition  <yf  *' good  form.*' 
Again,  there  is  a  danger  lest  facilities  for  evading  hard  intellectual 
work,  or  for  prosecuting  studies  only  up  to  a  point  at  which  they 
still  remain  barren,  should  militate  against  the  desire  of  young 
men  for  that  effective  and  strenuous  use  of  their  powers  in  the  after 
business  of  life  which  the  descendants  of  all  Colonists  expect  of 
their  children.  We  may  grant  the  existence  of  such  dangers,  and 
yet  perceive  that  in  these  schools  and  colleges  we  have  unexampled 
means  of  handing  on  traditions  of  unselfish  service  in  the  cause  of 
State  and  Empire,  and  of  ridding  our  wealthier  classes — especially 
such  as  possess  riches  without  obvious  responsibilities — of  that 
littleness  of  spirit  which  might  otherwise  be  their  bane.  To  my 
mind  the  question  whether  the  newer,  self-governing  communities 
under  the  Crown  shall  approximate  in  their  growth  to  the  American 
democracies,  or  to  our  own  democratic  forms  of  social  development, 
IS  closely  bound  up  with  the  type  of  education  which  their  natural 
leaders  are  destined  to  receive. 

This  type  cannot  be  adequately  ensured  through  the  public  schools 
and  colleges  of  Oreat  Britain  alone.  There  are  many  well-to-do 
parents  who  for  the  reasons  given  above,  or  because  they  are  not 
prepared  to  face  so  long  a  separation  from  their  children,  now 
prefer  to  have  them  brought  up  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  Assuredly 
the  number  of  Colonial-bred  youths  of  parents  in  easy  circumstances 
will  increase  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  are 
thus  sent  home  for  their  education.  Some  of  my  hearers  must 
know  what  extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made  not  only  in 
Canada,  but  also  in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  South  Afirica, 
to  reproduce  in  the  Colonies  themselves  the  kind  of  education  which 
we  are  now  considering.  In  this  endeavour  all  the  leading  churches 
have  had  their  part.  I  could  name  schools  and  colleges,  approxi- 
mating more  or  less  to  the  English  type,  which  owe  their  origin  to 
.  the  Boman  Catholic,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Wesleyan,  and  the  Baptist 
churches.  But  it  will  generally  be  acknowledged  that  in  comparison 
with  her  insufficient  means,  and  her  small  percentage  of  population 
away  from  home,  the  Church  of  England  has  done  most  in  this 
cause.  In  South  Africa,  during  those  troubled  years  which  are  now 
passing  into  history,  some  of  our  administrators  came  to  realise  that 
the  former  boys  of  Sfc.  Andrew's  College,  Grahamstown  (to  take  one 
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example),  could  be  relied  upon  at  a  pinch.  Doubtless  there  are  here 
to-night  those  who  can  speak  of  other  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
British  dominions  producing  as  staunch  a  type  of  Englishman. 
Yet  if  I  were  asked  whether  I  thought  it  possible  for  the  Church  of 
England,  or  any  other  church  or  combination  of  churches,  to  supply 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  right  kind  of  these  colleges  and  schools, 
my  answer  would  have  to  be  in  the  negative.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
me  to  be  probable  that  pious  benefactors  will  ever  give  with  as  free  a 
hand  for  educational  purposes  to  any  of  the  present  denominational 
organisations  over-seas  as  the  benefactors  of  old  gave  to  an  undivided 
national  church. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  by  which  the  same  end  may  be 
reached.  In  my  belief  we  shall  see  before  long  a  tendency  com- 
plementary to  that  which  gathers  our  Colonial  youth  into  English 
institutions.  Our  great  public  schools  and  colleges  ought  to  realise 
that  at  no  distant  date  they  may  themselves  be  asked  to  extend  into 
Greater  Britain.  Someone  as  far-sighted  as  William  of  Wykeham 
will  find  the  means  to  accomplish  the  task.  Or  another  royal  patron, 
dreaming  even  a  greater  dream  than  the  youthful  Henry  of  Windsor, 
and  realising  that  his  Ministers  of  State  in  the  future  are  likely  to 
be  drawn  no  less  from  his  dominions  beyond  the  seas  than  from 
this  island  realm,  may  devote  his  energies  to  planting  in  the  Colonies 
off-shoots  of  these  nurseries  of  bygone  and  present  statesmen. 

Were  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  newly  endowed  with  property 
sufficient  to  found  another  Trinity  with  the  same  aims  in  Canada, 
will  anyone  tell  me  that  my  old  college  would  decline  the  responsi- 
bility of  associating  herself  with  one  of  the  Canadian  Universities  ? 
K  Winchester  or  Eton  were  left  by  will  the  estate  of  some  mil- 
lionaire to  establish  great  Colonial  schools  in  Australia  and  South 
Africa  after  their  own  model,  should  we  find  the  gove{ning  body 
and  headmaster  shrinking  from  doing  their  utmost  to  carry  into 
effect  the  terms  of  the  benefaction  ?  As  the  wealth  of  our  Colonies 
begins  to  approach  the  present  wealth  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  endowments  of  higher  education  by 
individuals  will  be  equally  princely.  And  I  do  not  think  it  a  far- 
fetched idea  that  such  benefactors  will  avail  themselves  of  agencies, 
which  are  still  moulding  the  character  of  our  English  youth  to  take 
an  honourable  part  in  public  affairs,  in  order  to  sustain  civic  ideals 
at  the  same  high  level  in  their  own  British  territories.  Every  shrewd 
man  of  affairs  knows  the  advantage  of  starting  a  branch  house  of 
business  with  the  credit  and  tradition  of  the  old  firm  rather  than  of 
attempting  to  begin  business  all  over  again  in  a  new  land. 

1:2 
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I  have  been  led  from  the  consideration  of  an  actual  centripetlJ 
tendency  in  the  higher  education  of  the  English  race  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  centrifugal  tendency  which  in  certain  aspects  has 
scarcely  yet  begun  to  manifest  itself.  I  may  be  accused  of  having 
urged  this  policy  of  college  extension  on  various  occasions  and  in 
various  ways.  Well,  it  is  King  Oharles'  head  to  me,  and  I  fancy 
this  will  not  be  the  last  time  when  I  shall  bring  forward  the  subject 
for  public  discussion,  perhaps  even  less  appropriately  than  to-night. 
Before  changing  the  theme,  I  will  dare  to  add  that  such  a  new 
departure  would  provide  the  Cambridge  Colleges  with  a  Colonial 
interest  no  whit  inferior  to  that  which  Oxford  has  found  in  her 
Bhodos  scholars. 

IV. — The  London  University. 

With  your  permission  I  will  now  pass  on  to  quite  a  different 
federal  stimulus  in  education  of  which  the  London  University  in  its 
purely  examinational  aspect  must  be  considered  to  be  a  first  cause. 
From  the  educational  point  of  view  much  fault  may  rightly  be  found 
with  many  of  the  forms  of  study  which  are  promoted  by  external 
examination.  Yet  if  the  choice  lay  between  this  kind  of  knowledge 
and  no  knowledge  at  all,  most  of  us  would  declare  for  an  all-em- 
bracing examination  system.  And  at  any  rate,  from  an  Imperial 
point  of  view,  the  University  of  London  has  centred  the  thoughts  of 
many  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions 
upon  the  value  of  some  unity  of  educational  aim,  even  though  it  be 
only  a  unity  of  standard. 

The  success  of  the  London  system  has  been  greatest  in  localities 
in  which  the  tutorial  system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  be 
ostablishcfd  with  the  most  difficulty.  Thus  not  only  differences  of 
language,  creed  and  colour,  but  also  physical  obstacles  to  loconiotioh, 
have  made  collegiate  life  difficult  of  attainment  in  India  and  South 
Africa,  and  in  both  these  countries  the  London  University  has  had 
immense  influence.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  has  left  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  untouched;  far  from  it.  But  in  both  the  countries 
named  the  Universities  founded  in  imitation  of  the  London 
University  have  continued  in  a  special  degree  to  do  their  work 
on  the  same  lines  as  their  prototype.  In  India,  above  all,  the 
inherent  weakness  of  any  scheme  of  University  extension  with- 
out adequate  teaching  traditions  has  been  fully  revealed.  The 
claim  to  unity  of  standard  which  was  the  great  federal  strength 
of  the  London  University  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  impulse 
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to  organic  reconstruction  on  an  independent  basis  afforded  by 
the  right  kind  of  collegiate,  or  even  of  civic,  life  is  almost  wholly 
absent. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  University  which  is  potentially  an  Imperial 
factor  of  such  magnitude  has  been  so  long  in  introducing  reforms 
into  her  own  organisation  which  would  again  have  spread  from 
that  centre  to  the  confines  of  the  British  dominions.  Why  has 
there  been  this  delay?  The  truth  is  that  the  .University  in 
question,  like  London  herself,  has  suffered  from  the  very  calls 
upon  her  energies  which  the  Empire  in  general  has  made.  Both 
one  and  the  other  have  been  too  busy  with  questions  beyond  their 
own  immediate  borders  to  attend  to  matters  of  internal  reorganisa- 
tion. That  period,  however,  has  come  to  an  end,  and  the  more 
pressing  reforms  in  local  self-government  have  been  effected. 
Internal  students  will  now  have  in  many  ways  extraordinary 
advantages  in  London  for  technical  education  of  all  sorts,  as  has 
been  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  present  Minister  for  War.  A 
period  of  centripetal  action  is  beginning  which  tends  to  draw 
together  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in  order  to 
study  educational  and  economic  conditions  in  the  vastest  social 
laboratory  which  the  world  can  offer. 

Thus  the  pressing  need  for  the  London  University  has  been 
exactly  opposite  to  the  need  which  the  older  collegiate  societies  left 
unsupplied :  the  one  never  exerted  its  proper  influence  at  the  centre, 
the  others  neglected  to  carry  abroad  their  splendid  traditions  in 
regard  to  corporate  student  life.  How  far  the  former  is  as  yet  from 
realising  her  present  opportunities  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  most 
important  conference  between  University  officers,  having  as  its 
object  the  comparison  of  the  value  of  degrees  in  allied  Colonial 
Universities  and  the  conditions  of  post-graduate  study,  was 
brought  about  a  few  years  ago  by  a  private  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Yet  here  surely  was  the  very  occasion  for 
direct  action  on  the  part  of  the  London  University,  which  by 
making  such  conferences  periodical,  and  by  placing  at  the  service 
of  the  whole  body  of  Universities  her  own  official  organisation, 
would  have  increased  enormously  the  usefulness  of  the  conference 
in  question.  Matters  relating  to  equivalent  standards  of  matricula- 
tion and  to  courses  of  undergraduate  study  should  clearly  also  be 
dealt  with  on  these  occasions.  The  whole  history  of  the  London 
University  marks  this  question  as  her  own.  While  readjusting  her 
internal  economy,  she  must  not  forget  to  look  outwards  at  the 
same  time. 
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V. — Administrative  Fedekal  Tendekoieb. 

In  point  of  fact,  all  reformers  have  been  so  olosely  occupied  at  home 
daring  the  last  decade,  repairing  the  mechanism  of  their  own  school 
and  univerBitj  administration,  that  educational  movements  in  other 
parts  of  the  King's  dominions  making  for  closer  union  have  scarcely 
received  the  consideration  which  they  deserve.  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  haye  each  been  busy  with  their  own  reforms  in  different 
directions  and  without  adequate  consultation  with  one  another. 
Had  there  been  any  tendency  towards  the  integration  of  educational 
effort  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  these  federal  movements  else- 
where would  doubtless  have  attracted  more  attention. 

In  India  the  case  is  very  different  and  is  specially  remarkable. 
She  has  lately  appointed  an  education  officer  to  link  together  the 
school  aims  of  the  various  provinces.  The  Director- General  does 
not  relieve  the  local  Directors  of  Education  of  any  of  their  adminis- 
trative functions,  but  he  collates  their  work  and  enables  the  Viceroy 
and  his  Council  to  keep  adequate  touch  of  educational  progress  in 
each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Indian  Empire.  This  in  itself  is  a 
long  step  forward.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  someone  especially 
conversant  with  the  educational  conditions  of  the  Crown  Colonies 
that  a  similar  step  might  be  taken  with  advantage  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  An  Education  Adviser  whose  duty  it  was  systematicaUy  to 
record  and  compare  school  progress  in  the  Crown  Colonies  might 
exercise  great  influence,  especially  upon  the  advancement  of  native 
education.  His  occasional  visits  to  these  Colonies  would  do  much 
CO  remove  the  sense  of  isolation  under  which  the  various  Superin- 
tendents of  Education  carry  on  their  work. 

In  South  Africa  the  High  Commissioner  possesses  his  Education 
Adviser  whose  chief  duty  it  has  hitherto  been  to  report  on  native 
education  in  the  various  territories,  such  as  Basutoland,  which 
are  under  direct  Imperial  control.  But  the  influence  of  an 
official  of  this  kind  does  not  end  with  those  territories.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  native  college  supported  financially  by  the  various 
Colonial  governments,  a  proposal  which  is  now  not  unlikely  to  be 
realised,  is  directly  connected  with  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  investigating  the  condition  of  the  natives, 
not  of  this  or  that  Colony,  or  this  or  that  Imperial  Territory,  but  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  Bantu  tribes  south  of  the  Zambesi. 

Now  given  a  meeting  between  the  Education  Adviser  to  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  the  Education  Adviser  to  the  High  Commissioner 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  suggested  Education  Adviser  for  the 
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Crown  Colonies,  each  charged  with  the  duty  o(  reporting  to  his 
chief  in  regard  to  possible  common  action  in  the  field  of  native 
education,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  important  results  might 
follow.  For  instance,  let  us  consider  what  these  three  officers 
would  be  likely  to  recommend  with  regard  to  the  t^o  extremes 
of  school  studies— namely,  university  and  elementary  educa- 
tion. They  might  agree  that  there  ought  only  to  be  one  set  of  Uni- 
versity standards  for  European  and  native  graduates  alike,  the  sub- 
jects of  study  and  the  language  being  the  same  for  all.  That  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  on  their  part,  with  all  the  weight  of 
their  official  experience  and  means  of  knowledge  behind  them,  that 
the  mental  powers  of  the  picked  men  among  the  coloured  races 
should  be  cultivated  by  seeking  the  same  goal  as  the  white  races 
seek  in  the  case  of  their  picked  men.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
might  be  unanimous  in  declaring  that  at  the  outset  of  school  life  it 
was  best  to  employ  dififerent  methods  of  teaching  for  different  races, 
and  that  the  elementary-  school  courses  for  natives  ought  in  many 
respects  to  be  distinct  from  the  corresponding  school  courses  for 
Europeans.  In  India  we  know  that  this  is  the  view  which  now 
prevails,  but  in  South  Africa  such  a  conclusion  put  into  practice 
would  work  a  revolution  in  the  school  system.  Thus  results  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  happiness  and  development  of  character 
of  the  immense  native  population  within  the  British  Dominions 
might  follow  from  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  a  few  expert 
school  councillors  having  a  sufficiently  wide  outlook. 
.  Probably  your  minds  have  already  begun  to  travel  beyond  this 
point  to  the  consideration  of  the  importance  of  similar  staff  appoint- 
ments in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  white  races  in  Canada 
and  Austraha.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  federal  constitutions  have 
made  no  provision  for  any  general  oversight  of  education  in  either 
the  Dominion  or  Commonwealth.  In  the  case  of  Canada  education 
is  expressly  placed  under  provincial  control,  while  in  Australia  there 
is  no  reservation  of  any  educational  responsibilities  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution, all  powers  of  this  nature  are  exercised  by  each  State.  It  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  federation  of  the  South  African 
Colonies  is  being  practically  considered  some  such  office  as  that 
which  I  have  still  the  honour  to  hold  will  be  attached  to  the  esta- 
bUshment  of  the  Governor-General. 

By  means  of  a  very  small  number  of  appointments  of  this  sort,  the 
work  of  any  central  Bureau  of  Education  which  may  be  established 
hereafter   would  be  much  lightened,  and  the  conclusions  to  be 
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drawn  item  the  mass  of  school  statistics  obtained  under  a  great 
variety  of  conditions  would  be  placed  upon  a  sounder  basis.  More- 
over, there  would  be  a  greatly  increased  probability  that  these 
conclusions  would  be  actually  utilised,  since  the  Edncatiim 
Advisers  would  have  an  amount  of  leisure  to  study  documents 
issued  by  the  central  office,  such  as  no  administrator  of  a  large 
school  system  could  possibly  possess.  At  the  same  time  he  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  in  touch  with  individual  heads  of  departments 
to  be  able  to  urge  with  effect  the  value  of  the  conclusions  applicable 
to  their  schools  respectively.  To  my  mind  this  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  type  of  Bureau  at  Washington.  As  r^;ards 
the  constitutional  difficulty  that  Canada  and  Australia  would  be 
unable  to  vote  supplies  towards  the  organisation  of  an  educational 
General  Staff,  a  difficulty  which  may  not  previously  have  occurred 
to  some  of  my  hearers,  I  feel  no  little  confidence  that  if  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  central  office  for  the  whole  Empire  were  in  actual 
contemplation,  the  various  legislatures  within  the  Dominion  and 
the  Commonwealth  would  make  it  legally  possible  for  the  States 
which  they  represented  to  share  the  advantages  of  what  may 
perhaps  -be  called  **  the  brain  of  the  educational  army."  Such 
a  bureau  could  not,  however,  be  merely  an  appendage  of  the 
EngUsh  Board  of  Education,  as  is,  for  instance,  the  present  De- 
partment of  Special  Inquiries.  It  would  have  to  be  placed  upon 
some  federal  basis. 

But  without  so  great  a  step  in  advance  as  this,  involving  con- 
stitutional changes,  it  might  still  be  possible  to  make  the  depart- 
ment last  mentioned  the  rallying-point  for  the  various  educa- 
tional establishments  of  the  British  Isles,  the  expenses  of  its 
maintenance  being  chargeable  no  longer  to  the  English  Board  of 
Education,  but  to  the  Privy  Council  Office.  Its  head  would  then 
become  an  Education  Adviser  for  the  United  Kingdom,  having 
functions  similar  to  the  education  officers  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken.  He  would  probably  also  be  responsible  (as  at  present)  for 
gathering  less  detailed  information  about  changes  in  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  continental  nations,  since  the  Foreign  Office 
(though  most  ably  served  by  some  of  its  Consular  officers  in  regard 
to  commercial  education)  has  no  special  staff  for  the  purpose. 

This,  however,  is  not  all  that  was  desired  by  the  distinguished 
educationist  into  whose  hands  was  entrusted  the  shaping  of  the 
Department  of  Special  Inquiries.  His  volumes  of  reports  on  the 
Colonial  education  sjstems,  which  are  no  doubt  well  known  to 
most  of  you,  indicate  that  almost  from  the  first  his  mind  had 
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begun  to  foresee  the  need  of  some  central  oflfice  which  would  bring 
the  various  education  departments  throughout  the  British  Empire 
into  closer  co-operation  with  one  another. 

No  official  means  of  attaining  this  end  having  hitherto  presented 
themselves,  the  heads  of  these  departments  have,  in  characteristic 
British  fashion,  taken  advantage  of  a  private  association  to  effect  their 
purpose.  This  association,  called  "The  League  of  the  Empire," 
seems  to  have  been  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
in  a  very  modest  way,  principally  to  bring  school  children  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  into  touch  with  one  another 
through  correspondence.  The  League  probably  had  other  federal 
objects  in  view  from  the  first,  but  certainly  no  one  could  have 
dreamed  that  in  these  few  years  it  should  have  become  accepted 
by  a  number  of  Colonial  Education  Departments  as  their  official 
agency.  Nor  could  its  founders  have  anticipated  that  in  the 
year  1907  the  League  would  be  organising  a  federal  conference  on 
Education  for  the  whole  Empire,  or  that  the  Minister  of  Education 
for  Ontario  in  writing  to  approve  of  that  conference  would  make 
a  special  recommendation  that  the  valuable  work  of  the  League 
should  "  develop  into  a  formally  constituted  Education  Bureau 
like  that  at  Washington.*'  The  conspicuous  ability  and  devotion 
to  her  work  shown  by  the  honorary  secretary  doubtless  count  for 
much  .in  the  success  of  the  League.  The  quiet  influence  exerted 
by  the  distinguished  vice-presidents  and  members  of  the  Council 
in  London  also  counts  for  much.  But  success  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  British  Dominions  so  phenomenal  as  this  indicates  that  those 
officially  responsible  for  education  in  the  Colonies  feel  the  isolation 
in  which  they  stand  one  with  regard  to  another,  and  are  determined, 
if  need  be,  to  storm  the  central  position  which  will  bring  them  all 
into  touch.  If  we  turn  to  the  list  of  subjects  proposed  for  discus- 
sion at  this  conference  we  must,  I  think,  agree  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  Quebec  that  "representatives 
of  the  Education  Departments  throughout  the  Empire  will  have 
most  unusual  opportunities  to  discuss  general  educational  problems, 
and  to  acquire  knowledge  from  the  experience  of  people  working 
towards  the  same  end  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions.'*  Almost 
all  the  matters  on  which  I  have  spoken  to-night  as  federal  ten- 
dencies in  education  are  included  in  the  aims  of  the  League  and  in 
the  programme  of  the  Conference.  The  value  of  the  flag  and 
Empire  Day,  the  need  for  the  interchange  of  teachers,  the  com- 
parison of  standards  of  education — you  will  find  these  subjects,  and 
many  more^  de9.It  with  in  the  l9.st  general  Eeport  of  the  League. 

b3 
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But  perhaps  the  most  significant  matter  for  discussion  at  the 
Conference  relates  to  the  provision  for  the  supply  and  training  of 
teachers  and  the  conditions  of  their  work  throughout  the  British 
Dominions.  Most  of  us  know  how  lamentably  short  of  some  other 
nations  we  come  in  our  standard  of  training  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  One  of  the  main  uses  of  a  conference  such  as  that  which 
we  are  considering  is  to  set  a  higher  standard  for  every  part  of 
the  Empire  than  would  be  accepted  without  some  such  federal 
discussion  and  agreement.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  Imperial  fede- 
ration as  a  conception  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall  by  the  test  of 
its  power  to  raise  our  national  ideals.  If  it  can  do  that,  it  is  worth 
fighting  for  at  every  sacrifice  :  if  it  cannot,  there  is  no  such  urgent 
mora  incentive  for  the  struggle  for  unity.  Not  the  mere  material 
advantages  which  we  shall  reap  from  closer  association,  but  the 
higher  sense  of  responsibility  which  it  would  bring,  ought  to  be  the 
final  argument  of  every  statesman  who  is  its  advocate. 

This  is  not  the  proper  occasion  on  which  to  go  carefully  into 
the  matter  of  the  training  of  teachers.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  you  to 
accept  the  statement  that  Germany  without  doubt,  and  the  United 
States  also — certainly  some  of  the  States — have  a  school -staff 
better  equipped  for  their  professional  duties  than  is  the  school-staff 
of  the  British  Isles  or  of  the  rest  of  our  Empire.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  fact  will  be  made  abundantly  clear  at  the  Conference 
either  by  myself  if  necessary,  or  as  I  hope,  by  some  other  speaker. 
But  to  my  mind  the  representatives  will  achieve  comparatively 
little  if  they  merely  pass  resolutions  affirming  this  deficiency  in  our 
educational  systems  and  asking  that  it  should  be  remedied.  I  want 
them  to  indicate  the  machinery  by  means  of  which  concerted  action 
can  be  taken  to  raise  the  level  of  professional  qualifications  for  teach- 
ing steadily  and  surely  throughout  the  whole  British  Dominions.  A 
very  little  pressure  of  the  right  sort  would  produce  a  marked  resiilt. 
When  educational  budgets  were  being  prepared,  the  knowledge 
that  there  existed  an  authority  common  to  the  whole  Empire,  to 
which  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  reporting  upon  the  means  ot 
training  and  the  attainments  of  teachers,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
work  would  tend  almost  insensibly .  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
grants  allocated  to  that  purpose.  The  education  advisers  of  whom 
I  have  already  spoken  would  naturally  be  the  foremost  members  of 
such  a  body,  and  with  them  should  be  associated  a  sufficient  nunaber 
of  inspectors,  interchangeable  between  the  different  British  States 
concerned,  to  carry  out  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  That,  then,  is 
one  of  the  mjfcin  objects  that  may  be  placed  before  the  Copferepce ; 
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the  creation  of  an  education  authority  of  this  kind  to  which  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  should  contribute  of  their  means  and  also  of 
their  best  men.  The  constitutional  difficulties  can  be  overcome 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  League  of  the  Empire  may  be  given 
such  an  official  standing  as  to  do  the  work  itself.  Or  the  London 
University  could  be  made  a  truly  Imperial  University  for  this  pur- 
pose. Or  again,  the  Privy  Council  may  throw  off  another  educa- 
tional offshoot  to  replace  the  Committee  for  England  alone  which 
has  now  become  the  Board  of  Education. 

If  the  Conference  were  to  separate  without  achieving  more  than 
this,  it  would  have  been  well  worth  the  while  of  every  Superinten- 
ilent  or  Director  of  Education  himself  to  be  present,  and  to  use  all 
his  abilities  and  authority  to  put  the  proposal  into  such  a  shape 
as  would  make  it  acceptable  to  his  own  government.  But  there 
is  much  more  than  this  for  the  consideration  of  members,  and, 
therefore,  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia  strikes 
the  right  note  in  saying  that  he  has  arranged  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion himself.  According  to  the  monthly  record  of  the  **  League  of 
the  Empire  *'  for  December,  some  permanent  heads  of  Education 
Departments  will  be  present  in  person,  others,  as  at  present 
arranged,  will  be  represented  by  deputy.  This  does  not  indicate  by 
any  means  that  the  latter  would  not  generally  be  glad  to  attend 
themselves.  But  as  Civil  Servants  they  have  to  obtain  the  leave  of 
their  respective  governments,  and  before  Ministers  of  Education  or 
Prime  Ministers  will  consent  to  a  certain  dislocation  of  business  in 
the  departments  concerned,  they  want  some  assurance  that  the 
conference  will  be  so  representative  in  character  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  give  the  requisite  leave  of  absence.  In  the  case  of  South 
Africa,  I  know  from  private  sources  that  there  is  the  strongest  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  heads  of  Education  Departments — 
those  representing  by  far  the  largest  total  of  the  white  population — 
to  be  present  and  to  help  to  guide  the  decisions  of  the  Conference. 
Indeed,  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  for  Cape  Colony 
himself  appears  to  have  suggested  the  value  of  a  conference  of  this 
nature  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  visit  to  South  Africa. 
.  The  question,  then,  which  I  wish  to  bring  into  prominence  is  as 
to  the  security  given  to  the  various  Colonial  Governments  that  the 
conference  will  be  thoroughly  representative.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Irish  National  Education 
and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  have  both  said  they  will  come 
and  that  they  approve  the  programme.    The  English   Board  of 
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Education  will  (according  to  the  authority  already  quoted)  bo  fully 
represented,  and  its  President  will  preside  at  the  opening  meeting. 
It  remains  apparently  for  the  Scotch  Education  Department  to  make 
a  similar  announcement.  In  the  matter  of  the  training  of  teachers 
the  head  of  that  department  would  speak  with  quite  unusual 
authority. 

What  I  dread  most  is  the  attendance  of  some  heads  of  depart- 
ments at  this  Conference,  while  others  are  represented  by  deputies ; 
and  then  a  second  meeting  some  years  later  at  which  the  position 
might  be  reversed.  Such  a  result  would  make  both  Conferences 
comparatively  ineffective.  The  success  of  this  inaugural  gathering 
depends  in  truth  on  our  putting  on  one  side  some  of  that  national 
reserve  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt  this  evening.  When  once  our 
home  authorities  have  experienced  the  welcome  which  will  greet  them 
as  soon  as  the  vernoe  is  changed  to  Montreal  or  Toronto,  to  Sydney  or 
Melbourne,  to  Cape  Town  or  Johannesburg,  this  attitude  will  change. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  hospitality  shown  to  visitors  will  be  so  much 
greater  in  any  of  these  cibies  than  in  London.  What  I  do  mean,  and 
what  I  know  to  be  true  from  my  experience  as  a  mere  unoflBcial 
inquirer  into  the  educational  work  of  Canada  and  Australia,  is  that 
purely  domestic  concerns  will  be  put  on  one  side  in  preparation  for  the 
Conference,  that  for  the  time  the  principal  officials  will  devote  their 
whole  energies  to  getting  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good  out  of 
the  various  discussions,  that  they  will  not  only  themselves  speak 
during  the  progress  of  the  Conference,  but  that  they  will  seize  every 
opportunity  outside  the  regular  sessions  to  get  at  the  ideas  of  their 
vi8itors  and  to  give  them  information  as  to  the  directions  in  which 
they  are  themselves  working  most  hopefully. 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  set  such  an 
example  upon  this  occasion  as  need  only  be  followed  at  subsequent 
gatherings  of  a  like  nature  ?  If  members  of  the  Koyal  Colonial 
Institute  who  are  here  to-night,  or  who  read  these  words  in  their 
printed  form,  will  only  help  to  bring  about  this  result,  something 
will  have  been  gained  for  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire 
through  a  channel  which  has  only  lately  been  opened  out.  You, 
who  are  acquainted  with  so  many  phases  of  Colonial  and  home 
thought  in  regard  to  federation,  know  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem  are  not  to  be  attacked  from  one  side  or  the  other  only,  and 
that  those  tendencies  in  education  of  which  I  have  spoken  to- 
night (and  others  which  subsequent  speakers  will  doubtless  indicate) 
may,  if  carefully  fostered,  have  an  important  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  our  race. 
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Discussion. 

The  Chairman  :  (The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  George T.  Goldie,K.C.M.G.) : 
I  dare  say  most  of  you  are  aware  that  our  lecturer  had  been  occu- 
pied with  educational  subjects  long  before  he  went  to  South  Africa 
in  1900,  at  Lord  Milner's  special  request.  That  was  a  very  interest- 
ing time  ;  and  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Sargant  out 
there,  education  was  very  much  in  the  air  in  connection  with  the 
Concentration  Camps.  As  regards  his  Paper,  there  may  be  some 
differences  of  opinion,  but  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  that  it  is  the 
outcome  of  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  experience,  and  that  it  sug- 
gests even  more  than  it  says.  That  valuable  quality  makes  it 
difficult  to  discuss.  As  to  Empire  Day,  I  would  point  out  that,  so 
far  back  as  1894,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  sent  a  memorial  to 
Lord  Bosebery,  who  was  at  that  time,  and  I  believe  is  still,  a  great 
apostle  of  Lnperialism.  We  got  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  but  no 
result.  The  country  was  not  ripe  for  it.  Seven  years  afterwards 
we  sent  another  memorial  to  Lord  Salisbury,  who  received  it  in  the 
same  sympathetic  manner.  Nothing  came  of  that,  and  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  education  is  needed  before  the  country  awakes  to  the 
importance  of  this  matter,  or  of  Mr.  Sargant's  other  proposal  that 
every  school  should  fly  the  Union  Jack  during  school  hours.  Once 
the  nation  is  taught  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  symbols,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  the  school-house  is  the  proper  place  ;  for  in  most 
villages  throughout  the  Empire  there  are  no  other  public  build- 
ings, except  the  church  (or  chapel),  and  the  pubUc-house.  We 
none  of  us  wish  to  see  emblems  of  secularism  on  the  church  or 
chapel,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  public-house  is  the  best  place 
with  which  to  associate  Imperialism.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  flag  should  fly  during  school  hours  or  out  of 
school  hours,  as  I  think  that  it  should  fly  all  day  long,  as  aboard 
ship,  until  sunset.  Coming  to  the  question  of  the  interchange 
of  teachers,  Mr.  Sargant  has  himself  pointed  out  the  real 
difficulty.  Hitherto  the  flow  has  been  from  the  old  countries  to 
the  new.  That  is  almost  a  law  of  nature,  Uke  the  running  of 
water  down  hill.  I  quite  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
question ;  but  I  think  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in  creating  a 
steady  flow  of  teachers  from  newer  countries  into  our  more 
crowded  societies.  The  question  of  collegiate  education  is  of 
special  interest  to  me.  It  is  a  fine  idea,  that  our  great  Institutions 
in  England  should  put  out  young  branches,  representatives  of 
themselves.    I  believe  Mr.  Sargant's  millionaires  will  be  found 
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when  the  idea  is  properly  put  before  them.  The  difficulty  is  not  iil 
getting  money  but  in  getting  people  to  express  their  ideaa  definitely 
and  clearly,  and  to  show  that  they  are  practical.  Really  sound  ideas 
always  find  support,  and  I  hope  what  Mr.  Sargant  says  iuay  bear  fruit 
later.  As  regards  administrative  federal  tendencies  the  subject  is  too 
technical  for  me  to  deal  with.  I  can  only  express  hearty  good  wishes 
for  the  forthcoming  Conference.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  cordially 
sympathise  with  the  general  principles  underlying  Mr.  Sargant's 
paper.  It  is  obviously  of  immense  importance  that  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  should  have  their  educational  systems  in  close 
relations  with  each  other  rather  than  that  each  should  shut  itself 
within  a  Chinese  wall.  Forty  years  ago  we  were  still  suffering  in 
this  country  under  a  Chinese  system  of  education  which,  happily, 
has  gradually  broken  down  under  the  stimulus  afforded  by  vast 
territorial  expansion.  I  also  recognize  the  importance  of  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  furnishing  the  results  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience  to  some  common  body  which  can  collect  all  the  facts 
and  then  advise  upon  them.  I  believe  that  these  Federal  ten- 
dencies of  education  will  also  tend  to  produce  a  closer  political 
federation,  and  I  am  glad  to  take  the  chair  at  the  reading  of  a 
paper  of  such  value  not  only  to  the  cause  of  education  but  also  to 
the  cause  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Fabian  Ware  :  It  is  rather  a  formidable  task  to  open  a  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  Sargant's  Paper.  As  anyone  knows  who  has  been 
associated  with  him  he  *'  thinks  Imperially,"  and  that  necessitates 
travelling  over  an  enormous  sphere.  First  of  all,  which  is  perhaps 
a  matter  of  detail,  he  referred  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  some 
standard  of  phonetics  or  pronunciation  throughout  the  Empire.  I 
think  I  know  the  circumstance  which  suggested  that  idea,  because, 
when  in  South  Africa,  I  remember  quite  well  going  to  one  of  the 
Camp  schools  where  we  had  little  Dutch  children  being  taught 
English,  and  in  the  first  tent  they  got  the  Scotch  pronunciation, 
in  the  second  the  Canadian,  in  the  third  the  Yorkshire,  in  the 
fourth  cockney,  and  in  the  fifth  the  Dutch.  In  regard  to  the  inter- 
change of  teachers  I  think  we  shall  all  be  glad  Mr.  Sargant  has  not 
ignored  the  fact  that  in  this  matter  the  Mother  Country  has  a  great 
deal  to  learn  from  the  Colonies  as  well  as  to  teach  them.  It  has 
often,  in  fact,  occurred  to  me  we  might  be  helped  in  solving  the 
difficult  question  of  rural  education  if  we  were  only  able  to  bring 
over  some  of  those  Canadian  teachers  particularly  associated  with 
rural  districts.  In  regard  to  federal  tendencies  in  education,  one 
cannot,  of  course,  overlook  certain  tendencies  which  might  make 
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rather  for  disintegration.  I  do  not  approach  the  subject  as  a 
pessimist,  but  when  Mr.  Sargant  speaks  of  the  training  of  teachers, 
for  example,  and  asks  us  to  assume  tbat  the  United  States  and 
Germany  are  ahead  of  us  in  certain  respects,  one  cannot  but 
remember  that  there  is  at  present  a  tendency  in  the  Colonies,  just 
as  Mr.  Mosely  will  tell  us  there  is  in  the  United  States,  to  look  rather 
to  Germany  for  guidance  in  these  matters,  and  certainly  in  the 
matter  of  secondary  education,  and  we  may  have  to  put  our  own 
house  in  order  before  we  are  able  to  go  into  conference  entirely  as 
equals  with  the  Colonies.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  those  of  us 
who  are  inclined  to  consider  Imperialism  has  fallen  on  evil  times 
to  know  that  two  of  the  foremost  educationists  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Sadler  and  Mr.  Sargant,  are  both  devoting  their  attention  to  the 
question  of  an  Imperial  bureau  of  education,  and  we  must  all  wish 
them  success.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  Conference.  Mr. 
Sargant,  with  his  practical  instinct,  has  pointed  out  that  little  is  to 
be  gained  from  these  conferences  unless  they  lead  to  definite  results. 
As  he  says,  "  to  my  mind  the  representatives  will  achieve  compara- 
tively little  if  they  merely  pass  resolutions  affirming  certain  defi- 
ciencies in  our  educational  system,  and  asking  that  they  be  remedied.'' 
That  is  a  point  I  should  like  to  discuss  in  connection  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  education  advisers  who,  Mr.  Sargant  says,  ''  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  in  touch  with  individual  heads  of  departments  to  be 
able  to  urge  with  effect  the  value  of  the  conclusions  applicable  to 
their  schools  respectively.'*  There  I  think  we  come  to  an  intricate 
and  difficult  question  of  administration.  There  is  raging  at  present 
a  controversy  in  connection  with  the  Education  Department  of  the 
London  County  Council  just  as  formerly  in  connection  with  the 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education — a  discussion  as  to 
how  far  it  is  wise  to  separate  administrative  and  advisory  functions. 
In  this  matter  I  should  not  be  inclined  altogether  to  support  his  pro- 
posals. At  any  rate  they  want  carefully  thinking  out.  Advisory 
and  administrative  functions  cannot  be  separated,  and  those  who  are 
responsible  to  the  people  in  the  different  Colonies  for  educational 
administration  must  be  those  who  meet  together  and  confer  and 
pledge  their  respective  Colonies  to  definite  reforms.  I  think  in 
connection  with  all  questions  affecting  Imperial  organisation  at  the 
present  time  the  great  need  is  that  both  the  Mother  Country,  and 
even  to  a  greater  extent  the  Colonies,  should  recognise  their  respon- 
sibilities. We  have  had  only  recently  difficulties  over  Newfound- 
land and  New  Hebrides.  There  are  questions  where  I  think  every. 
body  will  agree  that  the  Colonies  do  not  recognise  what  are  the 
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responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  action  they  wish  to  be  taken. 
Therefore  do  not  let  us,  when  we  are  suggesting  any  estabhshment  of 
educational  machinery,  start  by  ignoring  the  great  principle  of  full 
responsibility.    I  feel  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Sargant  for 
his  valuable  Paper  and  that  we  shall  all  give  him  all  the  support  in 
our  power  in  carrying  out  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  has  mooted. 
Sir  Arthub  Eucker,  F.R.S.  :   I  desire  to  thank  Mr.   Sargant 
most  heartily  for  his  paper,  which  to  me  personally  has  been  most 
helpful  and  useful,  and,  in  support  of  the  general  point  of  view  he 
has  adopted,  to  say  a  few  words  about  our  Colonial  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  London ;  and  I  would  first  of  all 
point  out  that,  although  London  has  for  long  been,  and  still  is, 
associated  with  an  examining  system,  that  system  is  now  carried  out 
by  a  senate  which  is  already  one  of  the  largest  teaching  bodies  in 
the  country.    Li  the  last  five  years  we  have  seen  the  establishment 
of  a  great  teaching  University  in  London ;  we  have  no  fewer  than 
twenty-seven  colleges  attached  to  us  on  conditions  very  similar  to 
those  which  obtain  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    In  those  colleges 
we  have  8,000  internal  students  all  going  through  a  full  three  years' 
course.    There  is,  therefore,  now  a  real  living  teaching  University 
in  London,  and  the  relations  between  the  University  and  teaching 
are  growing  still  closer.    In  regard  to  the  work  we  do  in  the 
Colonies,  there  are  two  ways  of  co-operation.      The  first  is  by 
making  it  easy  for  Colonial  students  to  come  to  the  Mother 
Country;  the  second  is  for  British  Universities  to  recognise  or  even 
to  take  some  part  in  educational  work  in  the  Colonies.     As  regards 
the  first,  anyone  who  has  got  a  degree  at  one  of  our  leading 
Colonial  or  Indian  Universities  and  comes  to  London  and  studies 
for  two  years  under  recognised  teachers,  we  put  aside  all  other  ex- 
aminations ;  and  if  he  produces  a  piece  of  original  work  which  is 
considered  worthy,  we  give  him  our  doctorate.     As  to  the  second 
method,  the  University  of  London  does  what  it  can  to  carry  on 
work  in  the  Colonies.    But  here  a  difficulty  arises.    If  a  Colonial 
University  is  already  established,  the  authorities  naturally  show  a 
certain  amount  of  jealousy  if  an   English   University  tries    to 
enter  their  territory  and  do  what   they  regard  as  their  work ; 
and  therefore  we  do  not  attempt   any  work   in  this  direction 
unless  we  are  asked  by  the  Government  of  the  Colony  concerned 
to  do  so.      As  the  result  of  this    rule,  our  examinations    are 
chiefly  carried  on  in  certain  smaller  Colonies — Jamaica,  Mauritius 
and  Lagos  (Southern  Nigeria).    At  such  places  we  hold  examina- 
tions every  year  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  for  them.     Though 
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the  numbers  are  not  great  the  thing  is  important,  because  we  can 
boast   that  in  any  dominion  of  the  crown  it  is    possible  for  a 
candidate  to  test  himself  by  a  high  standard,  and  see  whether  .he 
has  succeeded  in  attaining  a  standard  equal  to  that  attained  by  a 
good  English  schoolboy  or  by  a  good  undergraduate.    That  is  an 
Imperial  work  and  we  are  prepared  to  carry  it  on  so  far  as  we  are 
encouraged  to  do  so.    Let  me  give  three  examples  of  our  Colonial 
work.    In  London  we  have  established  a  very  successful    non- 
sectarian  theological  faculty,  and  I  believe  at  the  present  time  at 
the  Gape  there  are  some  eight  or  ten  future  Dutch  pastors  at 
Stellenbosch  who  are  preparing  for  this  degree  of  the  University  of 
liondon.    There  is,  of  course,  a  difficulty  in  carrying  on  practical 
examinations  over  sea.    But  the  Government  of  Ceylon  recently 
approached  us  and  asked  us  to  carry  out  examinations  for  them 
and  introduce  our  degree  system.    They  were  anxious  we  should 
carty  on  practical  examinations,  and  under  a  scheme  which  I 
prepared  we  are  now  actually  carrying  out  not  only  examinations 
which  require  paper  work  but  also  science  examinations  which 
require  more  than  paper  work.    I  think  that  shows  a  readiness  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  new  conditions.    Again,  Western  Australia  asked 
for  a  university  extension  lecturer  and  we  sent  two  in  two  consecu- 
tive years.    The  reports  we  have  received  show  that  their  lectures 
were  attended  with  great  success.    I  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  students  travelled  a*  hundred  miles  to  listen  to  them.    I  would 
further  point  out  that  there  is  already  in  a  quiet  way  a  great  drift 
of  Colonial  students  to  London.    There  are,  I  believe,  something 
hke  seventy  Colonists  or  Indians  working  at  University  colleges, 
and  when  the  new  Technological  Institute  is  opened  there  may  be 
a  still  further  development  in  that  direction.    We  shall  certainly 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  forthcoming  Conference.    I  trust  some- 
thing practical  may  come  out  of  it.    I  would  remind  you  there  is 
one  body  that  has  already  gone  to  the  Colonies  several  times,  I 
mean  the  British  Association,  and  that  there  is  connected  with  ' 
that  association  a  good  educational  department.     We  are  going  to 
Winnipeg  in  1909,  and  I  think  these  periodic  visits  to  the  Colonies 
ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  educationists  for  the  purpose  of 
interchanging  ideas,  as  Mr.  Sargant  has  suggested.    In  this  con- 
nection I  would  remind  you  that  some  years  ago  Mr.  Rutherford 
came  from  New  Zealand  to   Cambridge,   where  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished   himself ;   that    he  was   afterwards    appointed  to  the 
Professorship  of  Physics  at  Montreal.     From  thence  he  gained  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  and  within  the  last 
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few  days  he  has  been  recalled  to  this  country  as  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Manchester.  That  is  an  instance  of  the  unity  of 
Imperial  education  which  I  trust  may  b^  multiplied  a  hundredfold. 
Mb.  Alfred  Mosely,  C.M.G.  :  I  may  say  in  the  first  place  that 
having  lately  returned  from  the  United  States  I  came  here  rather 
as  a  Ustener  in  order  to  gauge  public  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
question  of  education  which  is  so  much  agitating  our  minds.  I 
was  much  impressed  with  all  that  I  saw  with  regard  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  education  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Touching  this  question  of  the  flag.  It  is,  I  think,  of  paramount 
importance  that  the  young  generation  should  be  taught  what  tiie 
Union  Jack  really  stands  for.  We,  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
travelling  over  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  realise  that  that  flag 
means  liberty  and  justice  for  all  classes,  all  colours  and  all  denomi- 
nations, but  the  boy  in  the  street  in  London  does  not  realise  that 
fact,  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  salute  the 
flag  every  day  in  the  public  schools  as  they  do  in  New  York,  and 
even  perhaps  give  some  instruction  as  to  the  meaning  of  that, 
emblem.  I  have  been  closely  associated  with  the  interchange  of 
teachers  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  At  present  there 
are  some  150  British  teachers  over  there,  something  like  100  re- 
turned, and  there  are  still  some  200  to  go.  Those  who  have 
returned  come  back  full  of  enthusiasm  for  all  they  have  seen  and 
are  delighted  with  the  enormous  amount  of  kindness  and  hospitality . 
showered  on  them.  They  all  come  back  feeling  they  have  learnt . 
something  if  it  is  only  the  gr€?Sit  belief  in  education  in  the  New 
World,  a  belief  that  education  stands  for  something  bigger  than 
dollars,  although  the  dollars  are  very  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a 
thoroughly  thinking  and  civilised  race.  If  you  want  a  man  to 
think  ethically  you  must  first  of  all  give  him  three  meals  a  day  and 
a  comfortable  home,  and  therefore  we  must  teach  our  children  how, 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  without  which  we  caiinot  look  for  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  higher  ethics.  A  large  percentage  of  teachers 
have  gone  to  Canada.  It  is  a  good  thing  they  should  have  some 
glimpse  of  that  great  country.  It  is  indeed  surprising  what  little 
advantage  we  are  taking  of  that  vast  stretch  of  fertile  territory 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  gobbling  it  up  and  taking  the  best 
parts  of  it.  People  are  trooping  over  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  whereas  we  are  hardly  taking  any  notice,  and  as 
usual,  after  all  our  work  and  sacrifice,  allowing  others  to  reap  the 
reward.  I  am  in  hopes  that  before  long  we  shall  see  a  larger  flow 
from  the  British  Islands  in  that  direction,  for,  in  my  opinion,  Canada 
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is  the  gem  of  the  British  Empire.  lam  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
saggestions  for  interchanging  views,  not  only  between  the  teachers 
of  this  country  and  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States,  but  also 
between  our  teachers  and  those  of  the  Continent.  The  people  in 
the  United  States  have  been  enormously  interested  in  these  Eng- 
lish teachers.  It  has  in  fact  taken  such  a  hold  upon  them  tbat 
negotiations  are  going  on  between  some  of  the  great  magnates  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  the  shipping  companies  to  bring 
a  large  number  of  teachers  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  I  can 
only  hope  the  shipping  companies  will  give  the  same  generous 
support  as  did  Mr.  Bruce  Ismay,  with  his  strong  Imperial  instincts, 
who  agreed  to  arrange  500  free  passages  to  the  States  and  Canada. 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  we  should  train  those  who  are 
to  train  others,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  forget  also  that  if  we  want 
to  attract  the  best  brains  we  must  pay  for  them  in  an  adequate 
manner.  As  I  have  said,  in  the  New  World  they  are  realising  the  value 
of  education.  I  think  we  see  the  same  influence  being  awakened  in 
this  country.  We  are  late,  of  course,  but  somehow  the  material  is 
so  good  that  we  generally  come  out  on  the  top  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Grant  :  I  should  like  to  begin  by  thanking  Mr. 
Sargant  for  his  admirable  paper,  and  especially  to  congratulate 
him  not  only  on  its  matter,  but  on  its  manner.  It  was  delivered 
with  that  restrained  enthusiasm  which  is  surely  the  proper  manner 
of  deahng  with  Imperial  problems,  but  a  manner  not  always  em- 
ployed, for  in  certain  recent  official  utterances  regarding  Imperial 
problems  I  have  noticed  that  the  restraint  has  been  more  obvious 
than  the  enthusiasm,  while  in  certain  unofficial  comments,  both 
written  and  spoken,  the  enthusiasm  has  perhaps  been  more  obvious 
than  restrained.  I  should  like  to  correct  a  misstatement  concerning 
Canada.  Mr.  Mosely  says  that  Great  Britain  is  doing  very  little  to 
take  up  the  available  portions  of  that  country  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  and  especially  the  United  States.  Now  I  have 
gone  into  the  statistics  and  found  that  the  rush  of  emigration 
which  began  in  1901  has  sent  into  Canada  a  much  larger  number 
of  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands  than  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  of  which,  as  a  Canadian,  I  am  very  glad.  Moreover,  of  those 
so-called  American  emigrants  many  were  born  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, or  are  the  sons  of  Canadians  settled  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  therefore  a  little  unfair  to  represent  Great  Britain  as  having  sent 
BO  comparatively  few  emigrants  in  recent  years.  As  to  the  paper 
itself,  I  think  the  subject  of  Imperial  education  is  the  question  ^ar 
WGellenoQ  in  which  every  Imperialist  should  bo  interested.    In 
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this  connection  I  wish  to  criticise  a  recent  utterance  of  a  man 
whom  usually  I  regard  with  respect,  almost  reverence — I  mean 
Lord  Milner.  Speaking  at  Manchester  on  December  14  he  said 
that,  while  of  course  inter-Imperial  knowledge — knowledge  by  the 
Mother  Country  of  the  Colonies,  and  vice  versd — was  all  very  well, 
it  was  equally  our  duty  to  know  as  much  about  foreign  nations ;  and 
he  went  on  to  say  that  the  proper  subject  for  reciprocal  preference 
was  trade.  It  seems  to  me  that,  under  present  conditions,  that  is 
almost  the  reverse  of  the  truth  ;  that  our  duty  is  to  have  good  tariff 
relations  with  all  countries,  whereas  those  to  which  we  should 
afford  an  intellectual  preference  are  those  which  compose  the 
British  Empire.  -The  Empire  is  not  going  to  amount  to  much 
unless  the  ordinary  voter  in  Britain  and  throughout  the  Colonies 
has  a  knowledge  of  and  a  sympathy  with  the  various  countries 
which  compose  the  Empire  and  their  various  problems.  As  yet  we 
have  not  that  knowledge.  It  is  a  commonplace  in  the  Colonies 
how  little  we  know  of  them.  I  may  mention  that  some  years  ago 
the  British  Government  appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
secondary  education.  This  Commission  sent  out  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  various  Colonial  authorities,  and  I  have  in  my  possession 
an  envelope  addressed  to  my  father  as  follows : — **  The  Rev. 
Principal  Grant,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada, 
U.S.A.'*  On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  ignorance  equally  blama- 
ble  that  has  been  a  great  deal  less  spoken  of,  and  that  is  the 
ignorance  in  the  Colonies  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  of  each  other. 
I  should  dearly  like  to  ask  how  many  Australians  in  this  audience 
can  name  all  the  provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  and  how 
many  Canadians  can  name  the  States  of  the  Australian  Gommoii'- 
wealth.  There  is,  I  fear,  growing  up  a  type  of  Colonial  Philistine, 
ignorant  of  the  past  and  careless  of  the  present,  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  Empire.  I  notice  the  ridiculous  comments  made 
by  large  portions  of  the  Canadian  Press  on  the  Newfoundland 
affair.  It  was  assumed  that  the  Mother  Country  must  be  wrong 
because  she  did  not  choose  to  back  up  the  extreme  pretensions  of 
Newfoundland  and  her  rather  parochial  legislature — I  was  going 
to  say,  her  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  legislature.  I  see  no  way  so  well 
calculated  to  promote  Imperial  education  as  this  Conference  of 
which  Mr.  Sargant  has  spoken.  It  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  I  hope  that  Lord  Elgin,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  consider  a  Canadian,  for  he  was  born  in  Canada,  will 
bring  the  matter  prominently  before  the  coming  Conference  of 
Colonial  Premiers. 
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The  Hon.  T.  A.  Bbassey  :  The  last  speaker  referred  to  the 
ignorance  which  be  said  prevailed  in  different  portions  of  the 
Empire  regarding  other  portions  of  the  Empire.  That  remark  was, 
I  think,  infinitely  more  true  some  eighteen  years  ago  when  I  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Parkin  and  others  in  the  work  of  the  old 
Imperial  Federation  League.  I  remember  giving  a  good  many 
evenings  when  I  left  the  University  to  lecturing  with  a  magic 
.  lantern  on  the  voyage  of  the  Sunbeam  with  a  view  to  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  the  Empire  amongst  the  working  classes.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  state  of  knowledge  to-day  concerning  the  Empire  is 
vastly  different  amongst  all  classes  of  society  than  it  was  at 
that  time.  The  special  point,  however,  on  which  I  wish  to  say  one 
or  two  words  is  that  there  has  recently  been  formed  in  Montreal  an 
association  of  public  school  men,  of  which  one  of  the  objects  is  to 
give  to  young  men  who  go  out  to  Canada  from  this  country  friendly 
advice  and  assistance  in  finding  employment.  The  Headmasters' 
Conference  here  suggested  that  certificates  should  be  issued  to  such 
young  men  showing  that  they  are  bona  fide  public  school  men  and 
that  they  left  their  schools  with  a  good  character.  To  those  who 
bear  these  credentials  the  Association  in  Canada  is  prepared  to  give 
a  helping  hand.  I  think  that  movement  may  justly  be  considered 
a  federal  tendency  of  education.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  another  effort  with  which  I  am  connected.  I  think  few 
people  realise  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  some  of  our 
older  institutions  in  this  country  up  to  the  mark.  A  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Bhodes  left  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  to  bring  scholars  from 
the  Colonies  to  Oxford.  He  provided  the  funds  to  maintain  the 
scholars  during  residence,  but  did  not  think  of  the  University  which 
had  to  teach  them.  Few  understand  how  poor  Oxford  is  or  how 
great  is  the  strain  upon  its  resources  in  various  ways.  They  do  not 
realise  that  she  has  not  only  to  provide  for  all  the  new  demands 
made  upon  her  by  the  progress  of  learning  and  science,  but  that 
she  is  unable  to  keep  up  her  older  institutions  in  a  proper  state  of 
efficiency.  Many  new  demands  have  been  made  on  the  University 
owing  to  the  fact  that  this  large  number  of  Bhodes  scholars  have 
gone  there  to  be  educated.  It  is  incumbent,  I  would  urge,  upon  all 
those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  University  to  keep  it  up  to 
the  mark  in  all  respects  and  to  make  it  fitted  to  occupy  its  proper 
place  as  one  of  the  central  teaching  institutions  of  the  Empire. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hillip^r  :  Mr.  Sargant  was  good  enough  to  invito 
suggestions  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  his  most  interesting 
and  instructive  Paper,  and  there  is  just  one  which  half  a  lifetime's 
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experience  of  the  Colonies  leads  me  to  venture  to  make.  It  is  that 
not  only  should  we  bring  Colonial  students  to  our  Universities  in 
the  home  country  and  arrange  for  the  interchange  and  Conference 
of  teachers,  but  that  we  should  have  some  arrangement  whereby 
students  in  our  great  Universities  would  be  able  to  spend  a  term  in 
the  Colonies  themselves.  It  might  be  optional,  I  think,  for  a  man 
who  contemplated  a  career  in  the  outer  marches  of  the  Empire  to 
proceed  while  a  student  to  the  Colonies,  and  there  on  the  spot 
acquaint  himself,  at  a  time  when  his  mind  is  most  receptive,  with 
what  Colonial  life  means  and  what  the  resources  of  our  Colonies 
refblly  are.  He  would  be  encouraged  to  study  the  ways  and  manners 
of  the  Colonies,  their  history  and  political  constitution,  and  not 
least  their  economical  development.  Such  a  scheme  would  tend 
to  promote  those  Federal  relations  which  we  all  wish  to  see 
developed.  I  would  suggest  that  our  Universities  should  consider 
the  feasibility  of  sending  students  for  a  term  to  the  Colonies,  in 
charge  of  a  Professor  and  tutor,  as  part  of  the  regular  University 
Course. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  (Agent- General,  South  Australia) :  In 
reference  to  the  proposed  Advisory  Board  and  general  system  of 
education  I  may  perhaps  state,  as  a  member  of  the  League  of  the 
Empire,  which  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  organising  of 
the  Conference,  that  some  of  the  points  touched  upon  to-night  are 
exactly  what  we  wish  to  see  remedied  as  the  result  of  that  Con- 
ference. Beference  has  been  made  to  our  ignorance  of  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  I  know  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  Australians  in 
reference  to  Canada,  of  Canadians  in  reference  to  Australia,  and 
of  Englishmen  in  reference  to  both,  and  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
Organising  Committee  is  to  establish  some  universal  system  of 
geographical  and  constitutional  education  by  which  students  in 
every  part  of  the  British  Empire  should  know  every  other  part. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Sargant  for  his  lecture. 

Mr.  Sargant  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  resolution.  We  have 
listened  to  a  really  excellent  discussion  and  to  speeches  which  must 
influence  us  all.  I  feel  that  we  have  had  fresh  lights  thrown  upon 
the  subject.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding.  It  is  pioneers  and  administrators  like  our 
Chairman  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  extension  of  the  Empire 
and  towards  making  the  people  who  come  under  our  rule  under- 
stand what  British  dominion  means — who  are,  in  fact,  the  truest 
educ^,tors  of  our  coloured  fellow  subjects. 
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THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL   INSTITUTE 

On  March  10, 1869,  at  Willis's  Booms,  the  inaugural  dinner  took 
place  of  what  was  then  named  the  Colonial  Society.  Among  the 
distinguished  men  who  attended,  the  name  of  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  the  one  most  familiar  to  a  sbort- 
memoried  generation.  Of  those  gathered  on  that  occasion  hardly 
one  is  now  left.  With  peculiar  felicitude  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson, 
the  American  Minister,  was  a  guest  of  the  evening,  and  "  The 
Prosperity  of  the  United  States''  was  the  toast  first  drunk  after 
that  of  "  Her  Majesty  the  Queen." 

The  speeches  which  followed  are  of  unusual  interest  to-day, 
especially  when  viewed  in  the  broad  light  and  improved  perspective 
which  even  a  third  of  a  century  gives  to  history.  This  was  a 
period  in  which  the  Little  Englander,  too  common  to  excite  notice, 
had  hardly  yet  realised  his  political  mission.  In  1869  such  ideas 
as  '*  Imperial  organisation  "  and  ''  Colonial  nationalism,"  which  are 
now  almost  commonplaces,  would  have  been  regarded  as  revolu- 
tionary in  character.  Several  provinces  of  Canada,  it  is  true,  had 
just  received  a  Constitution,  but  the  majority  of  men  who  advocated 
that  step  regarded  it  as  merely  another  stage  on  the  road  to  separa- 
tion. Goldwin  Smith  had,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  preached 
his  doctrine  of  disintegration  with  far-reaching  effect ;  the  Perma- 
nent Under  Secretary  of  the  Colonial  Department,  known  later  as 
Lord  Blachford,  was  decidedly  favourable  to  this  drastic  method  ot 
settling  Imperial  difficulties,  as  shown  by  an  article  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  published  in  1877 ;  even  Sir  George  Comewall 
Xiewis  could  see  no  remedy  for  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs 
save  amputation.  The  great  alternative  seemed  to  most  men  to  be 
a  choice  between  the  old  ''  Plantation  "  theory  of  Colonies  and  the 
•*  cut  the  painter  "  policy.  In  view  of  this  state  of  public  opinion 
the  presence  of  a  group  of  men  at  Willis's  Booms  to  seek  a  new 
bond  to  bind  Colonies  and  Mother  Country  argued  in  them  a  spirit 
of  Imperialism  greater,  perhaps,  than  they  themselves  were  aware 
of.    Darker  days  were  yet  to  come,  when  the  "  burdens  of  Empire  '* 

♦  Reprinted  by  pemiission  from  the  Morning  Post, 
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were  denounced  on  many  sides,  but  the  seed  bore  fruit  which, 
though  it  languished  for  a  time,  never  altogether  withered. 

To  realise  the  general  political  outlook  of  the  speakers  at  this 
banquet  we  must  remember  that  it  was  still  necessary  for  a  United 
States  Minister  to  remind  his  British  audience  that  ''although 
there  may  be  considerable  evidences  of  unkindness  (in  the  United 
States)  towards  the  Mother  Country,"  yet  there  still  existed  *'  a 
fixed  and  determined  love  and  adoration ''  for  her  in  the  hearts  of 
sober  and  reflecting  Americans  !  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson  added  that 
although  the  United  States  was  "not  now  the  owner  of  Colonies," 
there  was  nothing  in  her  Constitution  to  prevent  her  becoming  so, 
either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  and  he  hinted  that  in  time  to  come 
some  of  the  British  Colonies  even  might,  with  mutual  consent,  pass 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  find  a  government  as  free  and 
liberal  as  under  the  Union  Jack.  While  the  first  part  of  his  speech 
induces  the  belief  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  as  much  in  advance  of  his 
average  contemporaries  as  the  far-sighted  gentlemen  who  founded 
the  Colonial  Society,  the  last  (with  its  obvious  reference  to  what 
another  speaker,  oblivious  of  the  then  new  title  of  *'  Dominion," 
called  "  Our  North  American  Colonies  '')  is  an  illustration  of  how 
time  changes  and  yet  brings  all  things  to  pass.  Alter  the  date  to 
1906  and  we  at  once  think  not  of  Canada  but  of  the  Caribbean. 

The  speeches  at  this  banquet  are  of  singular  interest  to-day. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  reminiscence  of  the  "  Colonial  Department "  (in 
which  he  had  worked  thirty  years  before),  the  very  atmosphere  of 
which  was  pervaded  by  the  disembodied  spirit  of  "Mr.  Mother 
Country  ** ;  Sir  George  Cartier's  brave  attempt  to  explain  Canadian 
nationalism  without  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  prejudiced 
Britons,  and  his  challenge  to  the  United  States  as  to  the  freedom 
of  Canada  imder  representative  rather  than  democratic  institutions; 
the  reminder  by  Mr.  Childers  that  sea-power  and  the  Colonies  are 
intimately  connected  ("  *  Ships,  Colonies,  and  Commerce  *  is  a 
famous  old  toast  in  our  country  ")  and  that  the  sea  is  the  connecting 
link  and  not  a  barrier  between  the  sons  of  a  sea-going  race — all 
these  long-forgotten  speeches,  these  syllables  which  rang  on  the  ear 
and  provoked  applause,  but  are  now  dead  and  cold  as  the  lips  that 
spoke  them,  well  repay  the  attention  of  the  historical  student  who 
cares  to  trace  the  great  dynamic  forces  of  the  century  to  their 
mustard- seed  origin. 

I  like  to  think  that  this  dinner  and  the  many  meetings  that 
followed  it  have  helped  to  make  history.  It  is  certain  that  many 
of  the  thoughts  and  ideas  expressed  (half  uncertainly)   at  such 
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xneetings  have  crystallised  and  developed,  and  may  be  found  to-day 
xn  the  shape  of  a  national  policy  or  a  great  Imperial  movement. 
The  little  society  formed  under  such  happy  auspices  was  allowed  a 
:few  months  later  to  assume  the  prefix  Boyal,  and  for  convenience 
sake,  altered  its  name  to  The  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  It  was  not 
the  first  attempt  in  this  direction.  A  little  Colonial  society,  which 
lived  only  five  years,  was  founded  as  early  as  1887,  and  in  1855  an 
Australian  association  was  formed  which,  after  an  existence  of 
seven  years,  left  hardly  a  trace,  save  some  books  and  documents, 
which  were  later  handed  over  to  the  Colonial  Institute.  In  the 
early  days  of  its  existence  the  Institute  was  obliged,  for  financial 
reasons,  to  leave  the  original  Pall  Mall  quarters  for  a  humble  office 
over  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  but  after  1869  it  had  found  its  legs.  In 
1878  the  President  was  the  present  King,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  in  1882  a  Royal  charter  was  granted.  To-day  it  has  a  building 
which  cost  £20,000  and  a  freehold  site  to  the  tune  of  £30,000  fully 
paid  for. 

The  initial  idea  of  the  foundation  was  to  provide  a  centre  for  the 
scattered  possessions  of  the  British  Crown,  and  India  was  included 
with  the  Colonies.  A  place  of  meeting  for  all  over-sea  Britons  and 
others  interested  in  the  Empire  Beyond  the  Seas,  a  reading-room, 
library,  and  museum  devoted  to  Indian  and  Colonial  subjects — these 
were  the  main  features  of  the  scheme.  The  reading  of  papers  and 
discussions  on  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  (specially  avoiding  any- 
thing tending  towards  party  politics),  and  the  undertaking  of 
scientific,  literary,  or  statistical  investigation  were  expansions  of 
the  main  idea.  Briefly,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  to  take 
the  place  in  the  Colonial  and  Indian  field  that  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical and  Royal  Societies  hold  in  geography  and  science. 

It  must  be  said  at  once  that  these  rather  too  comprehensive  aims 
have  not  all  been  realised.  The  inclusion  of  the  Indian  Empire 
with  the  Colonies  is  open  to  obvious  objections.  Some  subsidiary 
portions  of  this  field  are  covered  by  the  Asiatic  Society  and  the  East 
India  Association,  but  India  still  lacks  a  representative  institution 
in  London  worthy  of  her  place  in  the  Empire  and  the  varied 
problems  she  presents.  The  Imperial  Institute  has  a  so-called 
museum,  but  the  Colonial  Institute  Museum  has  never  materialised, 
although  serious  efforts  have  been  made,  in  which  the  name  of  Dr. 
Forbes  Watson,  who  actually  spent  some  £6,000  out  of  a  modest 
private  fortune,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Nor  have  the  funds  of  the 
Institute  made  possible  the  scientific  or  other  investigations  which 
were  projected  by  its  founders. 
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The  Colonial  Institute  to-day  is  more  of  a  social  and  educational 
influence  than  anything  else,  hut  in  this  direction  its  work  is 
extremely  important  and  useful.  It  possesses  a  library  quite 
unique  in  its  way  and  admirably  organised  for  the  purposes  of 
the  students  of  Colonial  affairs.  In  1873  there  were  only  800 
volumes ;  to-day  there  are  70,000,  covering  every  possible  field  of 
interest  or  research  in  the  Colonies  and  brought  up  to  date  in 
admirable  catalogues.  The  Institute  is  prepared  to  answer  the 
queries  of  members  on  all  subjects  of  Colonial  interest,  nor  is  it 
niggardly  in  this  respect  to  outsiders.  Foreigners  or  Americans 
can  be  seen  in  the  reading-rooms  engaged  on  research,  and  many 
important  works  could  hardly  have  been  completed  without  the 
facilities  thus  offered.  The  reading-rooms  also  supply  files  of  all 
the  leading  Colonial  papers,  and  these  are  sent  to  the  British 
Museum,  which,  without  this  provision,  would  be  deprived  of  an 
important  aid  to  the  historical  and  political  students.  The  British 
Museum  itself  has  a  Colonial  and  an  Indian  section,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  the  Institute  Ubrary  is  far  easier  of  access,  and  is  much 
more  complete  and  up  to  date,  including  not  only  English  and 
American  books  on  Colonial  topics,  but  French  and  German  works 
and  those  printed  in  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  Blue-books,  Gazettes, 
proceedings  of  societies,  review  and  magazine  articles,  and  Colonial 
directories  and  handbooks.  In  fact,  this  remarkable  library  is  a 
triumph  of  completeness,  and  deserves  a  wider  fame  than  its  quiet, 
unostentatious  work  has  as  yet  commanded.  It  is  one  of  the  faults 
of  our  educational  system  that  few  men  have  learnt  how  to  use  a 
library,  the  admirable  object-lessons  in  this  subject  given  in  the 
United  States  being  almost  an  unknown  quantity  of  our  pedagogues. 
Were  this  not  the  case  this  library  would  be  more  appreciated  by 
our  home  people,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  politicians  and 
writers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  lucubrating  on  Colonial  topics 
would  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  to  gain  a  deeper 
insight  into  their  subject. 

The  meetings  held  at  intervals  during  the  year,  when  very 
interesting  papers  are  sometimes  read,  do  not  command  such  in- 
fluential audiences  as  their  importance  would  warrant,  but  each 
paper,  reprinted  in  the  monthly  journal,  reaches  a  far  wider 
audience  than  that  gathered  in  the  room,  and  of  recent  times  good 
reports  of  these  meetings  have  appeared  in  the  Press  and  have 
sometimes  given  rise  to  public  discussions.  The  influence  exercised 
in  this  way  is  far-reaching  and  growing. 

Since  the  Jubilee  year  it  has  been  quite  a  fashionable  occupation 
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to  entertain  some  of  the  Colonials  who  are  '^  home  **  for  a  time, 
and  good  work  has  heen  done  by  the  Victoria  League  and  other 
bodies,  but  the  Colonial  Institute  provides  something  far  more 
Qsefal  than  spasmodic  hospitality.     All  day  and  every  day  its  doors 
are  open,  and  the  Colonial,  who  by  the  payment  of  a  very  small 
subscription  is  free  to  enter,  finds  apart  from  the  reading-room,  the 
comforts  of  a  club  and  a  sympathetic  greeting,  if  he  Wishes  to  make 
himself  known.    He  cannot  get  drinks  or  food,  except  afternoon 
tea,  but  the  absence  of  this  convenience  is  perhaps  compensated  for 
by  the  welcome  absence  of  all  ceremony.     The  number  of  Fellows 
of   the  Institute,  resident  and  non-resident,  is  over   4,600,  and 
reached  the  high -water  mark  in   Coronation  year,   when  many 
Colonials  joined  temporarily  while  on  a  visit  home.     The  member- 
ship ought  to  be  much  larger,  and  undoubtedly  would  be  if  the 
xiature  of  the  Institute  were  only  better  known. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  among  all  thoughtful  men  that  this  is  a 
most  critical  period  in  our  Imperial  development,  and  a  tendency  is 
noticeable,  especially  among  some  of  our  younger  men  who  do  not 
remember  an  earlier  and  darker  period,  to  take  a  somewhat  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  future.    The  great  ideal  of  Imperial  unity  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  Utopian  and  impossible,  and  yet  it  is  surely  more 
nearly  in  sight  now  than  in  the  years  which  saw  the  birth  of  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute.     Lord  Milner,  in  his  splendid  confessions 
of  faith  at  Wolverhampton  and  Manchester,  has  given  us  the  defini- 
tion of  a  sane  and  thoughtful  Imperialism,  and,  moreover,  has 
shown  ns  that  all  who  profess  to  hold  the  creed  should  not  be  content 
with  a  laissez-faire  attitude,  but  should  look  round  for  opportunities 
of  forging  new  links  and  strengthening  old  ones  to  bind  the  scattered 
States  of  the  Empire  together. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  animated  the  little  band  whoee  first 
meeting  has  been  described,  and  in  the  far  from  ostentatious 
building  in  Northumberland  Avenue,  which  is  now  the  visible 
embodiment  of  their  dream,  we  find  a  genuine  step  in  the  right 
direction — a  piece  of  constructive  statesmanship,  a  solid  brick  in  the 
fabric  of  Empire.  The  possibilities  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute 
are  by  no  means  realised,  nor  has  it  nearly  reached  the  limits  of 
its  usefulness. 

Archibald  R.  Colquhoun. 
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RHODESIA  AND  ITS-  RESOURCES. 

An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel 
M6fcropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  29,  1907,  when  a  Paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Miller  on  *'  Rhodesia  and  its  Resources.'*  The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Miller  returned  only  about  six 
months  ago  from  Rhodesia,  where  he  spent  ten  years— ten  strenu- 
ous years  during  which  he  had  many  opportunities  of  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  people.  When  Mr.  Miller 
first  went  out  the  railway  only  extended  a  little  beyond  Mafeking, 
and  he  shovired  his  energy  and  pluck  by  tramping  the  rest  of  the 
journey  to  Bulawayo,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  on  foot.  He  had 
occupied  many  positions  of  more  or  less  importance  in  Rhodesia, 
journalistic,  secretarial  and  otherwise,  and  he  had  wielded  not  only 
the  pen  but  the  sword,  for  he  no  sooner  got  out  than  he  took  part 
in  the  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Matabele- 
land,  aind  he  also  took  part  in  the  recent  war  as  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  Field  Force. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Miller  then  read  his  Paper. 

Let  me  first  frankly  admit  that  I  have  no  scientific  or  technical 
knowledge  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make, 
neither  do  I  wish  to  pose  as  an  expert  on  the  mining  or  agricultural 
industries ;  my  only  qualification,  or  excuse,  being  a  lengthy 
residence  in  Rhodesia,  where  I  occupied  positions  which  brought 
me  into  personal  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  community, 
enabling  me  to  assimilate  a  certain  amount  of  general  knowledge. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  mention  the  geographical 
position  Rhodesia  occupies  in  Africa,  but  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me 
should  I  mention  a  few  facts  which  you  may  think  superfluous.  I 
received  the  encouragement  so  to  do  at  your  last  meeting,  when 
several  speakers  emphasised  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
people  at  home  still  had  but  vague  ideas  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
our  great  Empire. 

The  area  of  Rhodesia  is  about  760,000  square  miles,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  thirteen  times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales.  Of  this 
vast  tract  Matabeleland  occupies  70,885  and  Mashonaland  72,995 
square  miles,  less  than  one-tenth  each.   The  two  provinces  mentioned 
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a,fe  known  as  Southern  Bhodesia,  and  are  divided  from  Northern 

fihodesia  by  that  great  natural  barrier,  the  Zambesi  river. 

The  whole  country  is  on  the  great  central  plateau  of  Africa 

vrbich  stands  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  climatic  conditions  vary  considerably,  as  will  be  readily 

understood  ;  there  are,  however,  only  two  well-defined  seasons — viz. 

enmmer  and  winter,  generally  known  as  the  wet  and  the  dry  seasons. 

The  figures  I  have  to  give  cover  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  convey 

the  idea  in  the  most  concise  manner. 

The  wet  season— say  October  to  March — averaged  5  months  and 
6  days,  with  22'19  inches  of  rain — rain  falling  on  62  days.  The 
dry  season,  6  months  and  25  days,  with  1*12  inches  of  rain  and  9 
rainy  days.  These  figures  refer  to  Matabeleland,  the  rainfall  in 
Mashonaland  being  al^out  9  inches  more,  the  division  about  the  same. 
Owing  to  the  altitude  the  heat  is  rarely  oppressive,  and  as  the 
period  of  greatest  heat  synchronises  with  the  wet  season,  it  loses 
much  of  its  terror,  while  at  this  time  cool  easterly  winds  prevail. 
I  have  never  known  the  thermometer  to  rise  above  92  for  more 
than  a  few  consecutive  days. 

The  mean  maximum  temperature  for  a  large  portion  of  Southern 
Bhodesia  is  79*5,  with  a  minimum  of  55,  while  the  highest 
readings  average  96  in  October  and  November  and  the  lowest 
88  in  June  and  July.  Generally  speaking  the  climate  is  superb, 
except  in  the  low-lying  valleys  to  the  east. 

The  progressive  development  of  the  country  cannot  be  said  to 
date  from  the  occupation  in  1890.  So  varied  and  numerous  were 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  pioneer  that  we  must  allow  a  few  years' 
grace,  and  not  fail  to  remember  that,  without  undue  exaggeration, 
his  afflictions  were  equal  to  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  culminating 
in  the  Boer  War. 

At  the  present  date  there  are  only  1,500  miles  of  railway  within 
this  vast  area,  or  one  mile  of  line  to  every  500  square  miles.  To 
realise  what  this  means  let  us  imagine  the  position  of  England  and 
Wales  with  a  line  from  London  to  Bournemouth  or  London  to 
Birmingham.  J^fnust  refer  to  the  question  of  railways  again  when 
dealing  with  produce. 

I  hardly  know  if  the  mineral  or  agricultural  resources  should 
receive  first  attention.  It  is  certain  that  but  for  the  mines  we 
should  not  have  had  our  present  railway  system  for  many  years  to 
come.  For  the  same  reason  the  country  would  not  have  received 
the  attention  of  capitalists — a  by  no  means  unmixed  blessing,  but 
very  necessary.    As  the  strong  should  give  way  to  the  weaker,  I 
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will  deal  with  agricuUure  first.  Bat  first  let  me  premise  with 
every  confidence  that  the  country  has  not  yet  been  systematically 
or  scientifically  prospected  for  minerals,  neither  have  its  agricnltural 
possibilities  been  thoroughly  exploited. 

Although  only  a  percenta^ge  of  the  surface  of  Bhodesia  offers  the 
essential  conditions  for  agriculture,  the  amount  of  land  suitable  for 
profitable  cultivation  is  sufficient  to  make  Bhodesia  the  largest 
supplier  of  agricultural  produce  of  any  of  the  South  African 
Colonies. 

The  main  crop  throughout  Southern  Bhodesia  is  undoubtedly 
maize  or  meahes.  The  natives  have  planted  mealies  for  years,  and 
have  obtained  fair  results  despite  the  most  primitive  methods. 

Wonderful  advances  have  been  made  of  recent  years,  certain 
varieties  have  been  well  established,  and  ttib  various  requirements 
of  the  different  varieties  are  better  understood.  Yet  even  now  I 
find  an  official  of  the  Agricultural  Department  writing  in  October 
last  that  **  we  have  no  record  of  carefully  conducted  experiments, 
and  as  a  result  are  largely  working  in  the  dark." 

I  should  state,  before  proceeding  further,  that  experiments 
conducted  in  other  countries  are  most  unreliable,  and  frequently 
mislead  the  Bhodesian  settler,  who  is  unable  to  make  full  allowance 
for  difference  in  soil,  rainfall,  altitude,  wind,  &c. 

The  mealie  crop,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  the  same,  have 
been  the  cause  of  much  controversy. 

A  poor  crop  consists  of  four  sacks  per  acre — with  average  luck 
it  should  be  eight.  In  the  Mazoe  district  ten  sacks  are  considered 
a  good  average  crop,  while  under  particularly  favourable  conditions 
twenty  have  been  obtained.  The  cost  of  production  on  the  basis  of 
ten  sacks  per  acre,  including  interest  on  all  machinery  and  live 
stock  employed,  is  given  in  minute  detail  by  Mr.  Sketchley,  of 
Mazoe,  at  2s.  Sd.  per  sack.  The  retail  price  is  from  15s.  to  22s. 
per  sack ;  but  the  serious  item  of  ti  an  sport  has  to  be  dealt  with 
before  considering  profits.  The  principal  deterrents  to  a  good  crop 
are  rust  and  locusts.  The  standard  varieties  can  now  be  described 
as  fairly  rust-resistant,  while  some  are  quite  free.  The  locust 
plague  is  by  no  means  as  bad  as  it  was,  and  with  more  country 
occupied  and  further  facilities  for  co-operative  attack  could  be 
effectually  dealt  with. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  Bhodesia  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  Australia  and  America  in  the  grain  market,  but  it  is 
certain  that  ere  long  she  will  be  able  to  supply  not  only  her  own 
wants,  but  those  pf  the  neighbouring  states. 
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Among  other  crops  may  be  mentioned  Mabele,  N'yauti,  Bapoko, 
lilnnga,  and  various  millets.  Munga  has  the  advantage  of  being 
immune  to  the  attacks  of  locusts  ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  favourite 
crop,  either  with  the  Amandebele  or  the  Mashuna. 

Wheat  and  oats  are  grown  with  good  results,  but  are  affected  by 
rust;  it  is  doubtful,  therefore,  if  Bhodesia  will  ever  be  a  great 
wheat-growing  country,  but  the  local  demand  could  be  easily  met. 
At  present  large  quantities  are  imported  from  the  Cape. 

Bhodesian  hay  is  already  well  known  as  far  south  as  Kimberley ; 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply  laabyear  of  a  good  quality,  which 
realised  £8  per  ton. 

Market  gardening, — This  work  receives  some  attention  from 
Indians  and  Chinese  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  villages,  but  few 
Europeans  do  more  than  cater  for  their  own  immediate  supplies. 
The  profits,  if  any,  are  ridiculously  small,  although  the  middle-man 
reaps  a  rich  harvest.  The  local  demand  is  naturally  limited,  and 
cost  of  production  and  transport  prevents  any  attempt  to  compete  in 
other  markets.  Tomatoes  can  be  grown  everywhere  with  astound- 
ing results,  while  in  some  districts,  particularly  in  Mashonaland, 
potatoes  can  be  grown  without  irrigation. 

There  are  still  many  ways  in  which  the  land  may  be  made  to 
increase  in  value,  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  castor-oil  plant, 
rubber,  coffee,  ramie,  rice  and  ground-nuts — to  mention  but  a  few. 
Many  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  cotton 
crop  flailed,  owing  to  lack  of  practical  experience  either  of  cotton- 
growing  or  of  the  country.  Cotton  may  be  found  growing  wild. 
An  early  frost  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  chance  of  failure, 
and  if  the  seed  is  planted  sufficiently  early  there  is  ample  time  for 
the  plants  to  arrive  at  maturity  and  the  crop  to  be  gathered  before 
the  first  frost  is  due.  I  have  grown  a  small  experimental  patch  for 
three  years  which  has  not  yet  been  touched  by  frost.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  discuss  the  economic  side  of  the  question,  but  I  believe 
the  railway  rates  are  of  greater  importance  to  this  industry  than 
the  cost  of  machinery  or  the  procurement  of  labour. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  that  in  almost  every  part  of  Bhodesia 
tobacco  can  be  grown  with  most  excellent  results :  not  only  the 
coarse,  dark  leaf,  generally  known  as  Boer  tobacco,  but  the  finest 
light  qualities,  even  those  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers. 

The  Government  have  given  considerable  assistance  to  tobacco 
growers  in  many  ways,  and  every  season  the  crops  are  larger  and  of 
higher  grade. 

Considerable  improvement  can  still  be  made,  as  the  majority  of 
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tobacco  growers  are  but  novices.  The  best  men  will  make  mistaikes 
for  a  year  or  two,  but,  as  the  Government  expert  remarks,  **  the  man 
who  makes  the  same  mistake  three  years  in  saccession  should  take 
on  a  wood-cutting  contract.*'  The  Bhodesian  Tobacco  Warehouse 
has  proved  an  unqualified  success,  and  enables  the  smallest  grower 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  return  on  his  crop. 

The  castor-oil  plant  is  one  of  the  Bhodesian  weeds.  Little  has 
been  done  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  this  plant  by  culture,  but  a 
syndicate  has  been  formed  for  this  purpose,  and  an  extraction  plant 
is  to  be  sent  out.  There  is  a  large  market  for  the  oil  in  «  rough 
state  as  a  lubricant. 

Eamie  can  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with  little  atten- 
tion, and  as  the  fibre  is  now  used  extensively  in  the  manufcicture  of 
incandescent  gas  mantles,  canvas,  tapestry,  &c.,  its  commercial  value 
has  increased. 

Ground-nuts  are  grown  extensively  by  the  natives  in  all  districts ; 
the  oil  is  extracted  in  a  rough  and  ready  manner;  but  on  one  of 
the  Jesuit  Mission  farms  machinery  has  been  erected  for  this 
purpose. 

Rubber,  coffee,  and  rice  I  will  mention  when  dealing  with 
Northern  Bhodesia,  although  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  a  good 
deal  of  rice  has  been  grown  in  Mashonaland,  both  with  and  without 
irrigation. 

Fruit  culture. — There  are  few  farmers  without  a  small  orchard, 
while  some  have  extensive  areas  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  every 
description. 

Apples,  peaches,  figs,  plums,  pine-apples,  bananas,  and  many 
varieties  of  sub-tropical  fruits  well  repay  attention,  but  citrus 
culture  proves  particularly  attractive.  Experiments  are  still  being 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  varieties  will  be  of  thu 
greatest  commercial  value.  Oranges  are  generally  grafted  on  a 
rough  lemon  stock,  and  are  thus  rendered  comparatively  immune 
to  mal-di-gomma,  which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  South  Africa. 
Fruit-drying  has  not  been  neglected,  as  the  diflBculties  attached  to 
the  transportation  of  fresh  fruit  are  still  very  considerable. 

While  Mashonaland  is  better  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  farm 
produce  and  fruit,  Matabeleland  is  jp^r  excellence  a  cattle  country. 
It  is  peculiarly  rich  in  suitable  indigenous  grasses,  the  study  of 
which  will  do  much  to  increase  the  already  large  tracts  of  pasture 
land.  During  the  reign  of  Lobengula  the  country  has  been 
described  as  black  with  cattle.  Rinderpest,  however,  created  fear- 
ful havoc  among  native  herds,  the  loss  from  this  scourge  being 
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estimated  as  high  as  90  per  cent.  Before  the  country  could  be 
properly  restocked,  lung-sickness  and  "  red-water,"  or  African 
coast  fever,  appeared.  The  efforts  made  in  the  first  instance  to 
check  the  spread  of  this  highly  contagious  disease  were  feeble,  and 
wholly  ineffectual. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years,  since  the  reorganisation  of 
the  AgricuUural  Department,  that  Africair  coast  fever  has  been 
checked.  At  present  there  is  every  probability  of  its  being  effec- 
tually stamped  out.  The  last  returns  show  that  in  ten  districts  in 
Southern  Bhodesia  there  was  not  a  single  fresh  outbreak,  while  the 
deaths  from  existing  outbreaks  all  occurred  in  one  district,  and 
numbered  fifteen,  as  against  forty-two  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  previous  year. 

During  last  year  four  agricultural  shows  were  held  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  the  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  exhibited  at  the 
different  centres  prove  my  contention  that  the  future  of  Rhodesia 
as  a  stock-farming  country  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

Although  large  districts  are  well  suited  for  horse-breeding,  we 
have  yet  to  wait  for  a  sure  remedy  for,  or  a  preventive  of,  horse 
sickness  before  any  encouragement  can  be  given  to  this  class  of 
business.  The  same  remark  does  not,  however,  apply  to  either 
donkeys  or  mules.  The  former  enjoy  immunity  against  horse  sick- 
ness, while  mules  may  be  successfully  inoculated,  thanks  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  Dr.  Theiler. 

I  must  not  omit  reference  to  the^possibilities  of  ostrich  farming. 
These  birds  are  to  be  found  in  small  numbers  running  wild,  and 
thrive  exceedingly  well.  Several  farmers  have  obtained  birds  from 
the  Cape,  with  satisfactory  results.  The  principal  drawback,  in 
this  and  in  all  cases  where  live  stock  is  running,  is  the  large  initial 
expenditure  on  good  strong  fencing. 

Gold-mining  cannot  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  Rhodesia — 
that  is,  as  far  as  this  generation  is  concerned — until  1891.  It  was 
already  well  known  that  there^were  considerable  ancient  or  mediaeval 
workings  throughout  the  land,  but  I  cannot  enter  into  this  question 
this  evening. 

The  first  rough  survey  led  to  the  belief  that  there  existed  payable 
gold-bearing  reefs  in  the  Victoria,  Manica,  Hartley,  Belingwe, 
Mazoe  and  Lomagunda  districts,  and  about  1,500  individuals 
were  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the  industry  at  this  time.  Pro- 
gress was  encouraging  until  1898,  when  the  Matabele  War  put  a 
stop  to  prospecting  and  development  work.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  work  was  recommenced,  and  the  Gwanda  district  opened 
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up.    Many  companies  were  formed,  and  one  is  almost  afraid  to 
compute  the  total  capital  subscribed. 

The  same  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  bnner  proved 
obstacles  to  the  miner,  and  during  the  first  seven  years — that  is,  up 
to  August  1898 — the  total  amount  of  gold  declared  was  only  6,582 
ounces.  The  tide  then  turned,  and  in  1899  the  output  for  January 
was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  seven  years  just  mentioned.  The 
strain  had,  however,  been  too  great,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
mining  companies  had  to  be  reconstructed,  or  absorbed,  or  to  cease 
to  exist.  The  British  public,  soured  by  losses,  roundly  denounced 
everything  Ehodesian ;  they  had  expected,  not  perhaps  without 
some  encouragement,  that  the  gold  industry  would  develop  in  the 
same  marvellous  manner  as  that  of  the  Transvaal,  and  were 
naturally  disappointed. 

Despite  want  of  support,  adverse  criticism,  and  innumerable 
and  exasperating  local  difficulties,  the  output  steadily  increased. 
6,000  ounces  per  month  became  10,000,  which  was  shortly  increased 
to  15,000 ;  to  be  brief,  the  total  for  last  month  was  over  48,000 
ounces,  while  the  grand  total  up  to  December  81, 1906,  is  2,011,462, 
representing  roughly  £7,800,000. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  output  we  have  298,611  ounces  of  silver, 
1,804  tons  of  lead,  44  tons  of  copper,  beside  other  valuable  minerals, 
such  as  wolframite,  chrome  ore,  &c. 

The  number  of  small  properties  being  opened  up  is  increasing 
rapidly.  There  are  probably  thousands  of  reefs  which,  though  too 
small  to  be  worked  profitably  by  companies  with  a  large  capital, 
will  take  a  three-  or  five-stamp  battery,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
hard-working  men,  show  splendid  returns. 

I  have  not  given  the  space  to  this  all-important  industry  which 
it  might  justly  claim;  my  excuse  is  that  I  think  it  sufficiently 
strong  and  healthy  to  speak  for  itself. 

The  latest  output,  that  of  diamonds,  may  at  no  distant  date 
eclipse  the  gold  returns.  The  output  to  date  is  valued  at  about 
£9,500.  The  indications  are  most  favourable  to  the  discovery 
of  a  pipe  similar  to  that  at  Kimberley.  The  stones  to  hand  are  of 
high  quality,  while  the  quantity  of  semi-precious  stones  found 
of  various  descriptions  is  very  encouraging.  The  claim  of  the 
De  Beers  Company,  under  an  old  agreement,  to  control  the 
diamondiferous  area  is  at  present  a  matter  awaiting  judicial 
decision. 

Coal  exists  in  Southern  Khodesia  in  very  large  quantities.  The 
Wankie  coal-field,  212  miles  north-west  of  Bulawayo,  on  the  Cape 
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"fco  Cairo  line,  has  yielded  807,542  tons  of  excellent  coal,  only 
slightly  less  in  calorific  power  than  the  best  Welsh.  The  Sengwe 
coal  area  is  about  120  miles  from  the  railway,  and  has  therefore 
xiot  been  developed.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Tuli  coal- 
fields on  the  southern  border.  Should,  however,  the  line  from  the 
C^wanda  be  continued  south,  or  the  Pietersburg  railway  be 
extended  northwards,  this  field  would  be  of  considerable  importance* 

NoBTHEKN  Rhodesia. 

Many  writers  have  affirmed  that  North -Western  Rhodesia  is  not 
a  **  white  man's  country.**  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  exact  defi- 
nition of  this  phrase,  but  will  challenge  its  justice  by  stating  that 
there  is  at  present  in  one  little  corner  an  area  almost  equal  to  that 
of  England  awaiting  the  European  settler — not  bleak  veldt  or 
dismal  swamp,  but  a  well-watered  country  with  a  generous  soil.  I 
refer  to  the  Batoka  plateau,  or  that  portion  situated  between  the 
Zambesi  and  Kafue  rivers.  On  crossing  the  Zambesi  the  country 
rises  rapidly,  and  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Falls  the  altitude  is  nearly 
4,000  feet,  and  the  average  altitude  of  the  plateau  is  4,500  feet.  The 
Cape  to  Cairo  railway  runs  right  through  the  choicest  agricultural 
portion,  while  the  pick  of  the  cattle  country,  the  Mashukulumbwi 
district,  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  line. 

The  cUmatic  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the 
southern  portions  of  Rhodesia.  The  heat  in  the  Zambesi  Valley  is 
not  conducive  to  hard  work,  but  on  the  plateau  it  is  rarely  oppres- 
sive, and  it  is  but  seldom  the  thermometer  drops  to  freezing  point. 
The  seasons  are  not  so  pronounced,  the  rainfall  being  spread  over  a 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  there  is  no  drought. 

The  agricultural  possibilities,  although  well  known,  cannot  be 
proved  by  startling  statistics,  as  sufficient  work  has  not  been  done. 
The  best  crops  have  been  mealies,  Kaffir  corn,  and  general  garden 
produce,  with  wheat  and  oats  in  parts.  Fruit  will  undoubtedly  prove 
successful,  especially  figs,  apples,  and  peaches.  Cotton  is  culti- 
vated by  the  natives  with  good  results,  while  tobacco  is  being 
grown  by  European  settlers  and  will  shortly  become  a  recognised 
industry. 

The  cattle  in  this  portion  of  Rhodesia  is  generally  known  as 
Mashukulumbwi  cattle.  It  is  a  small  but  handsome  breed,  with 
a  characteristic  formation  of  fiesh  on  the  shoulder  somewhat 
similar  to  that  found  in  Malagaysian  cattle.  Cattle  disease  is 
unknown ;   and,   as  the  importation  of  stock  from  the  south  is 
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prohibited,  there  is  little  chance  of  infection.  There  is  no  fear  of 
tsetse-fly,  as  this  is  restricted  to  well-defined  areas  which  are  not 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cattle  country,  neither  do  they 
interfere  with  the  export  of  stock  either  north  or  south. 

The  settler  would  have  to  acquire,  therefore,  native  cattle,  and 
with  due  attention  during  the  winter  should  be  able  to  improve  the 
breed  and  so  considerably  raise  its  commercial  value. 

Crossing  the  Kafue  river  we  reach  a  highly  mineralised  area  of 
vast  extent,  which  is  at  present  the  scene  of  much  activity.  The 
Rhodesia  Copper  Company  has  a  concession  of  640  square  miles  in 
this  district,  and  has  done  considerable  development.  The  Rhodesia 
Broken  Hill  Mine,  the  property  of  the  Northern  Copper  Company, 
is  at  present  the  terminus  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway,  about 
350  miles  north  of  the  Victoria  Falls.  Copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
deposits  are  being  laid  bare,  and  as  yet  not  one-tenth  of  the 
country  has  been  properly  explored.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  the  mineralised  area  stretches  as  far  north  as  the  Congo 
Free  State,  and  there  merges  into  the  Katanga  copper  belt  of 
the  Tanganyika  Concessions.  There  is  no  gold  output  as  yet  from 
North-East  Rhodesia,  but  a  battery  was  recently  erected  at  Fort 
Jameson,  so  that  this  province  may  shortly  be  reckoned  among 
gold-producers. 

As  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  the  same  remarks  hold  good 
as  for  the  Batoka  plateau,  and  there  is  a  large  supply  of  intelligent 
and  willing  native  labour. 

In  both  North-Westem  and  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  indigenous  rubber  trees  and  creepers,  and  I  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  rubber  industry  will  even- 
tually flourish  exceedingly  in  these  provinces,  as  well  as  in  many 
districts  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Seed  has  been  imported  from 
Ceylon  and  South  America,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  determined  which 
will  yield  the  most  favourable  results.  I  believe  certain  species 
belonging  to  the  EuphorbiacesB  family^  show  great  promise;  they 
have  certainly  done  well  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  where  the  climatic 
conditions  and  natural  features  are  not  so  similar  to  those  of  Brazil 
as  is  the  case  farther  north. 

I  have  already  shown  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  Rhodesia 
is  situated  on  a  high  plateau,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
this  plateau  is  extremely  well  suited  to  European  settlement. 

Ten  years  ago  Southern  Rhodesia  was  considered  a  fever- 
stricken  country ;  it  can  now  be  justly  described  as  a  health  resort. 

*  Hevea  brasiliensis  and  Manihot  Glaziovii. 
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With  proper  nourishment,  housing,  and  very  ordinary  precautions 
the  settler  has  little  to  fear,  and  may  regard  with  cheery  optimism 
the  predictions  of  well-meaning  friends  as  to  the  shortness  of  his 
existence.  The  prospector,  however,  searching  every  hill,  vale, 
nook  and  comer  for  his  reef,  sleeping  in  the  open  without  proper 
covering,  and  subsisting  on  Boer  meal  and  bully  beef,  must  not  be 
blamed  too  much  for  his  pessimistic  views  as  regards  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  land. 

The  northern  provinces  are  more  tropical,  and  greater  care  is 
necessary,  although,  as  the  country  is  brought  under  cultivation, 
the  risks  are  minimised. 

Protection  against  mosquito  bites,  and  good  but  temperate 
living,  may  be  considered  sure  preventives. 

Land  Settlement. 

Having  briefly  sketched  the  possibilities  of  the  land,  let  me  even 
more  briefly  make  some  notes  as  to  its  development.  Good 
land  is  obtainable  in  Southern  Rhodesia  fron;  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  and 
I  have  seen  well-situated  farms  sold  by  auction  in  Bulawayo  at  5d, 
and  dd,  per  acre,  but  these  must  be  considered  exceptional  cases. 
The  B.S.A.  Company  have  recently  taken  up  the  question  of 
assisted  settlement,  and  are  apparently  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
The  experience  required  for  successful  farming  in  Rhodesia  cannot 
be  acquired  outside  that  territory.  To  render  any  degree  of  success 
possible  within  a  reasonable  time  limit,  some  well -organised  scheme, 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  a  scientific  and  practical  manner,  is 
necessary,  such  as,  I  think,  has  now  been  inaugurated.  An  area 
has  been  selected  which  should  prove  particularly  attractive  for 
general  farming,  and  within  this  area  a  central  farm  and  experi- 
mental station  will  be  established.  Farming  is  to  be  carried  on  on 
co-operative  principles,  and  the  settler  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  undergo  a  year's  training  prior  to  taking  up  his  holding.  The 
Company  will  give  assistance  to  provide  live  stock,  implements,  &c., 
payments  for  land  will  be  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
produce  will  bo  handled  at  the  central  farm  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  producer. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  much  more  at  present,  as  only  a  preliminary 
report  has  been  made,  in  which  there  is  no  mention  as  to  the  price 
of  the  farms,  although  it  is  stated  that  the  capital  required  by  the 
settler  would  be  £700.  That  amount  does  not  apparently  include 
the  purchase  price  of  the  farm,  but  only  the  first  year's  rent.    In 
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my  opinion,  the  scheme  depends  firstly  on  the  local  manager,  and 
secondly  on  the  class  of  settler.  Personally,  I  think  the  young 
men  of  the  other  South  African  Colonies  should  be  freely  canyasBed, 
as  they  might  stand  better  chances  of  success  than  fresh  importa- 
tions from  home.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  have  less  to  learn  or 
unlearn,  are  already  acclimatised,  and,  moreover,  come  from  good 
tested  pioneer  stock.  They  are  well  represented  in  Bhodesia  at 
present,  particularly  Natal,  some  of  the  finest  farms  being  in  the 
hands  of  Natal  men.  To  be  perfectly  just  I  must  admit  that  the 
home-bom  farmer  is  also  well  to  the  fore,  but  he  is  the  pick  of  his 
class.  There  is  a  good  stamp  of  man  in  the  country  now,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  its  anxiety  to  prove  the  new  scheme  the 
Company  will  not  over-act  the  part  of  foster-mother,  and  thus  sap 
any  of  the  pioneer  spirit  with  which  the  new  settlers  may  be 
imbued.  Enthusiasm,  pluck,  and  real  British  bulldog  characteristics 
have  already  pulled  our  farmers  through  innumerable  trials  under 
which  more  capable  men,  without  the  above  qualities,  would  pro- 
bably have  succumbed.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  given  to 
this  point,  for,  given  the  wrong  men,  the  B.S.A.  Company  may 
speedily  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  Irish  landlord,  and 
the  prestige  of  the  country  will  not  have  been  improved. 

Land  settlement  in  Northern  Bhodesia  is  a  very  different  matter ; 
the  would-be  settler  cannot  look  forward  to  anything  but  hard 
work  and  little  return  for  three  or  four  years.  It  is  not  the 
country  for  the  idler  or  the  pauper,  and  the  emigrant  without  a 
small  capital  has  no  chance  of  success. 

In  the  North- West  province  land  is  to  be  obtained  for  from  dd. 
to  Is,  Qd.  per  acre.  Farms  are  only  sold  under  a  beneficial  occupa- 
tion clause,  which  will  prevent  the  land  being  locked  up  by  specu- 
lative companies,  as  was  the  case  in  the  south. 

I  had  intended  speaking  of  the  chance  Southern  Rhodesia  had 
in  the  future  of  competing  in  the  Cape  and  Transvaal  markets  or 
over  seas,  but  space  will  not  permit.  I  must  not,  however,  omit 
some  reference  to  the  supply  of  electrical  power  to  the  Band  con- 
templated by  the  Victoria  Falls  Power  Company.  The  Company 
proposes  to  convert  a  portion  of  that  vast  wasted  natural  force  into 
250,000  electrical  horse-power,  and  convey  the  same  to  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  benefits  derived  by  Bhodesia  would  not  be  very  great 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  about  200  miles  of  transtnission  line 
will  run  through  the  country.  This  line  can  be  tapped  en  route, 
and  cheap  power  will  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer  and 
miner.     Bhodesians    must  see  that  the  beauty  of    this    grand 
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xiatoral  spectacle  be  not  ^minished  or  marred  in  any  way.    The 

xiames  of  the  engineers  for  the  Power  Company  are,  however,  I 

tiiinky  a  perfect  safeguard  in  this  direction. 

In  conclusion  let  me  state  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  repress 

my  enthusiasm,  and  have  not  tried  to  minimise  the  disadvantages 
of  opening  up  a  new  country.  Bhodesia  is  not  yet  the  most 
precious  gem  of  the  Empire  ;  the  cutting  and  polishing  are  still  in 
progress,  but  there  exists  an  incentive  to  do  this  work  with  care. 
I  may  say  with  all  reverence  that  the  soul  of  Bhodesia  is  in  Ibat 
solitary  but  majestic  grave  in  the  Matopos.  We  have  set  our- 
selves a  high  standard — namely,  to  realise  the  dreams  of  our  great 
founder.  He  looked  far  ahead,  and  we  are  perhaps  anxious  to 
bring  about  too  quickly  the  consummation  of  those  dreams.  We 
are  proud  of  our  heritage,  we  are  British  to  the  core,  and  prouder 
still  to  be  called  Bhodesians. 

Discussion. 

Sir  Lewis  Michell  considered  they  were  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Miller  for  his  able  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  a  very 
interesting  subject.  It  was  not  brought  home  to  the  minds  of 
people  as  it  should  be  that  Bhodesia  was  a  country  enjoying  a 
magnificent  climate,  and  that  the  territory  was  thirteen  times  as 
large  as  Great  Britain.  We  ought  to  try  to- realise  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  such  a  territory  in  view  of  our  overcrowded  popula- 
tion. Indeed,  when  we  remembered  the  vast  area  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Empire  generally,  it  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  place  settlers  where  they  were  most  wanted.  Mr. 
Miller  had  mentioned  that  there  were  only  1,500  miles  of  railway  in 
Bhodesia,  a  country  750,000  square  miles  in  extent.  He  himself 
would  prefer  to  put  the  fact  in  another  way,  and  instead  of  thinking 
tiiat  the  railways  were  insufficient  for  the  magnitude  of  the  country 
he  would  like  to  regard  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  population. 
In  Bhodesia  there  were  now  nearly  2,000  miles  of  railway,  and  we 
had  .  a  white  population  of  only  12,000  souls.  In  other  words, 
Bhodesia  had  a  mile  of  railway  for  every  six  white  inhabitants.  He 
thought  that  in  these  matters  they  should  go  slowly,  and  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  caution.  At  the  same  time  he  believed  Bhodesia 
was  going  as  fast  in  railway  progress  as  could  be  expected.  The 
Paper  read  by  Mr.  Miller  was  written  in  a  conservative  and  tem- 
perate spirit,  reflecting  the  facts  of  the  country  very  fairly,  and  as 
a  director  of  the  Chartered  Company  and  knowing  Bhodesia  well, 
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he  felt  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Miller  for  the  trouble  he  bad  taken  in 
the  matter. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Newton,  C.M.G.  (Treasurer  of  Bhodesia),  was  glad 
to  bear  witness  to  the  excellent  Paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Miller. 
It  showed  that  Bhodesia  had  the  advantage  of  a  splendid  climate, 
and  further  that  the  cojuntry  had  tremendous  possibilities.  There 
was  already  an  organised  industry,  the  mining  industry,  and  to 
those  who  had  sons  who  were  thinking  of  settling  abroad  he  would 
suggest  the  desirability  of  their  going  out  there  with  a  capital  of  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  and  taking  up  some  of  these  small  mining 
properties.  Southern  Bhodesia  was  teeming  with  small  reefs,  and 
some  of  them  were  being  worked  very  profitably  indeed  by  perhaps 
one  or  two  men—not  more,  because  white  labour  ran  away  with 
profits ;  they  had  twenty  to  fifty  or  sixty  Kaffirs  working  on  each, 
kept  a 'five-stamp  mill  going  day  and  night,  and  they  earned  handr 
some  profits.  Here  were  very  encouraging  prospects  opened  out 
to  energetic  young  men.  It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  Bhodesia, 
though  a  very  fine  country  for  the  growth  of  mealies,  tobacco,  and 
the  like,  was  first  and  foremost  a  cattle  country.  It  was  to  cattle 
a  man  who  went  out  there  must  look  for  support.  It  was  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  time  of  Lobengula  the  country  was 
black  with  cattle,  and  in  places  where  there  was  plenty  of  water 
every  hill  was  covered  with  them.  Cattle  supplied  the  farmer  with 
meat,  milk,  leather,  manure,  and,  above  all,  power.  When  one 
thought  how  enormously  reproductive  cattle  of  all  kinds  were  in 
that  country  he  thought  anyone  who  went  out  there  must  resolve 
to  go  in  for  that  branch  of  farming.  He  must  at  any  rate  have 
cattle  either  as  the  main  factor  of  his  farming  operations  or  as 
ancillary  to  tobacco  or  mealies.  With  regard  to  stock  raising,  and 
more  especially  as  regarded  mule  breeding,  a  very  clever  and 
industrious  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  Transvaal,  Dr.  Theiler,  had 
been  for  nine  or  ten  years  working  at  the  discovery  of  an  antidote 
to  the  horse  sickness  that  had  committed  such  ravages  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  Africa.  He  had  now  found  a  serum  that 
gave  immunity  to  mules.  He  (Mr.  Newton)  did  not  know  how 
long  that  would  last,  but  there  was  eyery  reason  to  believe  that  the 
remedy  would  be  permanent,  and  undeniably  it  was  capable  of  much 
further  development  as  regarded  horses.  If  all  the  expectations  on 
this  subject  were  realised  it  was  obvious,  remembering  the  large 
sums  which  farmers  in  the  Transvaal,  Bechuanaland,  and  Bhodesia 
spent  on  the  renewal  of  their  stock,  that  this  improved  condition  of 
things  must  have  a  very  important  effect  indeed  on  their  economies. 
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He  suggested'to  anyone  interested  in  the  three  Bhodesias  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  excellent  museum  at  London  Wall. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  As  Chairman  of  the  North 
Charterland  Exploration  Company,  I  wish  to  say  how  much 
interested  I  have  been  in  Mr.  Miller's  Paper.  It  has  given  us,  I 
think,  a  very  good  idea  indeed  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future  of 
this  great  country.  I  might  mention  that  in  the  territory  with 
which  I  am  connected  we  have  10,000  square  miles  of  the  750,000 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Miller,  a  large  herd  of  cattle  which  is  quite 
immune  from  disease  and  flourishing  in  every  way,  and  I  agree 
with  the  last  speaker  that  the  raising  of  cattle  will  be  a  most 
important  element  of  success  in  the  future  development  of  the 
country.  In  regard  to  gold  mining  his  Company  had  some  little 
machinery  already  at  work  in  a  mine  called  the  "  Sassare ''  Mine, 
from  which  they  were  expecting  good  results  ere  long.  Of  course 
the  difficulty  in  all  new  countries  was  the  long  time  that  was 
required  for  development ;  and  the  large  expenditure  of  capital, 
very  frequently  without  any  immediate  successful  result.  Many  of 
those  present,  no  doubt,  have  been  acting  as  pioneers,  and  up  to 
this  time  they  have  met  with  disappointment ;  but  I  believe  that 
'will  only  be  for  a  time,  and  I  have  every  confidence  that  this 
wonderful  country  is  going  some  day  to  be  one  of  the  valuable 
gems  of  the  British  Crown. 

Major  A.  St.  Hill  Gibbons  differed  from  Mr.  Miller  in  the  view 
that  North-West  Rhodesia  was  not  yet  ripe  for  settlers.  He  himself 
had  visited  this  country  twice  as  explorer,  and  had  travelled  many 
thousands  of  miles  over  it.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year  he  took 
up  land,  and  had  already  started  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  This  he  did 
in  view  not  of  the  present  but  of  the  future  outlook,  for  the  joining 
up  of  the  Lobita  Bay  railway,  already  under  construction,  with 
the  Transcontinental  line  will  give  N.  W.  Rhodesia  an  advantage 
in  European  markets  over  any  South  African  Colony.  He  thought 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  superior  for  agricultural  purposes  to 
Southern  Rhodesia,  partly  because  they  had  larger  tracts  of  good 
soil  and  partly  because  of  the  much  more  stable  rainfall.  He 
heartily  agreed  that  the  land  settlement  of  the  country  was  the  bed 
rock  of  its  prosperity.  Gold  and  diamonds  and  minerals  were 
useful  stimulants  to  colonisation,  but  on  the  whole  he  preferred 
agricultural  settlers  who  would  make  the  country  their  home  to  the 
hundred  and  one  kinds  of  people  of  all  racas  and  countries  who 
were  attracted  by  gold,  people  who  went  out  to  make  what  they 
could  and  then  left  the  country  to  itself. 
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The  Chairman  (The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.) 
remarked  that  one  thing  stood  out  pre-eminently,  which  was  that 
the  more  we  knew  of  Ehodesia  the  greater  should  be  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  that  great  statesman,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  by  his 
foresight,  courage,  and  Imperial  spirit  added  to  the  British  Empire 
this  vast  territory.  It  was  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy — ^a  large 
portion,  indeed,  had  scarcely  been  explored — but  as  regarded  both 
minerals  and  agriculture  we  knew  that  the  country  had  wonderful 
possibilities.  He  did  not  himself  think  that  young  men  should  be 
induced  to  go  out  there  with  the  idea  that  they  would  at  once  be 
able  to  earn  a  living.  He  thought,  in  fact,  that  the  lecturer  should 
give  a  little  note  of  warning  on  that  point.  The  young  men  who 
went  out  there  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  capital — ^he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  how  much— and  if  they  had  a  certain  amount  of 
brains  as  well  all  the  better ;  but  they  must  be  prepared  to  work. 
The  country  did  not  want  any  wasters  or  ne'er-do-wells.  It  was 
the  men  who  would  work  with  hands  and  brains  who  would 
succeed,  but  they  must,  as  he  had  said,  have  a  certain  amount  of 
capital.  It  was  no  use  a  father  saying  to  his  son :  '*  There  is  a 
hundred  pounds,  my  boy.  God  bless  you ;  go  to  Rhodesia,  you're 
sure  to  get  on  very  well,"  and  then  wash  his  hands  of  the  matter, 
because,  as  he  had  said,  other  things  were  required.  The  same 
remark  applied  to  other  Colonies,  and  he  would  urge  that  anyone 
who  thought  of  sending  his  son  or  relative  abroad  should  bear  Uiese 
things  in  mind.    He  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  MiLLEB  stated  that  a  man  without  capital  could  only  go  to 
Rhodesia  if  he  had  a  billet.  The  best  way  was  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  position,  however  small,  and  a  living  wage.  He  would 
thus  be  able  to  acquire  the  experience  that  was  necessary,  and  if  he 
had  brains  and  muscles  he  would  be  sure  to  make  money.  It  was 
not  everybody  who  had  sufficient  capital  to  start  at  onoe  as  a 
farmer. 
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FOUBTH  ORDINAEY   GENERAL   MEETING. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  12, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  on  **  Some  Reflections  on  Modem  India  *'  was 
read  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.S.I. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.LE.,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  15 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  3  Resident  and  12  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Byron  Brenan,  C.M.Q.,  Robert  U.  Uoffatt,  C.M.O.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Alexander 
Allan  Shand. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

Wm,  Hbdgins  Biggar,  K.C.  (Canada),  Charles'C.  Bowring  (British  East 
Africa),  W.  Alvin  Brooks  (Southern  Nigeria),  Maurice  Casey  (New  Zealand), 
John  W.  Collett,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.  and  S.  (Southern  Nigeria),  J.  Burtt  Davy, 
F,L.8.,  F,R.O,S.  (Transvaal),  His  Excellency  Lt-Col.  Sir  Percy  Oirouard, 
K.C.M.O.,  D.S.O.  (High  Commissioner,  Northern  Nigeria),  Cuthbert  Fether* 
sUmhaugh  (British  Columbia),  Joseph  A.  King  (British  Quiana),  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  F,  H.  Phippen  (Canada),  Richard  Scott- Atkinson  (British  North 
Borneo),  Leo  M,  Wolff  (Transvaal). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &o.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  Before  calling  on  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  I  should 
like  to  refer  in  the  fewest  possible  words  to  the  sad  loss  which  the 
Institute  has  sustained  through  the  death  of  Lord  Goschen.  There 
would  be  no  point  in  my  adding  anything  to  the  general  and  unani- 
mous tribute  which  has  been  paid  to  his  memory  by  public  opinion 
throughout  the  country.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  public  life  and  the 
nation  at  large  have  sustained  a  very  serious  loss,  for  there  are  not 
many  men  in  any  one  generation  who  have  the  same  great  ability 
and  force  of  character  as  had  Lord  Goschen.  It  is  appropriate  to 
mention  that  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  this  Institute 
and  a  consistent  supporter  of  its  objects.  On  one  of  the  latest 
oecaaiong  when  he  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  this  Institute  he  used  these 
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characteristic  words :  "  We  must  not  only  look  at  our  financial 
balance-sheets ;  there  are  items  in  the  National  power  that  cannot 
be  counted  in  pounds  sterling — cannot  be  represented  in  millions  of 
treasure,  but  which  are  precious  treasure  all  the  same.  They  con- 
sist in  the  attachment  of  our  Colonies,  in  the  determination  of  our 
Colonies  to  assist  us  in  maintaining  the  interests  of  this  United 
Empire."  I  think  those  few  words  expressed  very  concisely  what 
was  the  attitude  of  Lord  Goschen  towards  the  great  Imperial 
questions  of  the  day.  The  Council  of  the  Institute,  at  their 
meeting  this  afternoon,  passed  a  resolution  of  condolence  with  the 
family,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  heartily  endorse  it.  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  Sir  Donald  Eobertson,  who,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  We  met  in  India,  but  his  service 
there  was  a  good  deal  longer  and  more  important  than  mine.  He 
has  served  both  in  the  military  and  civil  branches  of  the  public 
service,  and  his  last  appointment  in  India  was  the  important  one  of 
Kesident  in  Mysore.  Now  a  Political  Officer  (and  a  Resident,  as 
you  know,  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  Political  Department  in 
India)  requires  a  combination  of  the  qualities  of  a  diplomatist  and 
administrator,  and  you  will  recognise  at  once  that  the  effective 
combination  of  these  qualities  must  be  very  rare  indeed.  I  will 
only  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Sir  Donald  Robertson, 
notwithstanding  the  many  difficult  circumstances  in  which  his 
duties  necessarily  placed  him,  never  made  an  enemy  during  the 
whole  of  the  long  time  he  was  in  India — a  matter  of  something  like 
forty  years,  while  I  do  know  for  certain  that  he  made  many  friends. 
Few  men,  therefore,  are  better  qualified  than  he  is  to  speak  with 
authority  on  those  Indian  questions  which  are  steadily  attracting 
more  and  more  interest  and  attention  in  this  country,  and  concern- 
ing which  it  is  so  important  that  we  should  be  rightly  informed. 

Lieutenant -Colonel  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  then  read 
his  Paper  on 

SOME   REFLECTIONS   ON   MODERN  INDIA. 

I  CHOSE  the  title  of  **  Some  Reflections  on  Modern  India  "  because 
no  lecturer  can  pretend  to  do  more  than  touch  lightly  upon  a  few 
questions  in  such  a  vast  field  as  that  of  the  Indian  Administration. 
It  would  be  almost  as  easy  to  lecture  comprehensively  upon  Europe 
as  to  deal  satisfactorily  at  one  sitting  with  all  the  important  problems 
with  which  we  are  confronted  in  Hindustan.  I  stand  before  you 
an  ex-official  of  hirty- eight  years'  service  in  the  military,  civil,  and 
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political  departments,  a  "  sun-dried  bureaucrat,'^  if  you  will,  who, 
having  nothing  but  pleasing  reminiscences  of  India,  not  unnaturally 
adopts  a  friendly  attitude  towards  the  Government  whose  salt  he 
has  eaten.  I  make  this  admission  at  once  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  colours  under  which  I  sail. 

There  are  some  truths  about  India  which,  though  quite  elementary, 
cannot  be  too  clearly  reiterated.  It  is  an  enormous  country  with  a 
huge  population,  seven  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
composed  of  discordant  elements,  forming  not  one  nation  but  an 
assortment  of  nations,  speaking  many  languages,  animated  by  irre- 
concilable customs  and  ideas,  and  with  widely  different  traditions. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  divergent  views  between  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans, and  the  determination  of  the  latter  not  to  be  left  behind  in 
the  race  for  existence— of  which  we  have  heard  something  recently 
and  shall  doubtless  soon  hear  more— it  is  difficult  to  imagine  people 
living  in  one  country  who  are  more  widely  apart  than  the  Sikhs, 
Mahrattas  and  Eajputs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bengalis  and 
Madrasis  on  the  other.  I  have  had  some  recent  experience  of  how 
the  people  of  one  country  in  India  persisted  in  regarding  the  inhabi- 
tants of  contiguous  districts  as  strangers  and  foreigners,  though 
to  the  ordinary  British  observer  there  seemed  to  be  no  material 
difference  in  appearance,  characteristics,  religion,  or  even  language. 
These  facts  are  of  special  significance  at  the  present  time  when 
there  is  much  agitation  and  not  a  little  disaffection  promoted  by  a 
small  and  noisy  educated  class,  which  affects  to  speak  as  with  the 
voice  of  all  India.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  India  is  in 
the  main  an  agricultural  country  ;  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
illiterate,  with  no  experience  of  life  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
villages,  being  further  so  childlike  and  ignorant  that  they  can  easily 
be  led  astray  by  designing  agitators.  Of  the  ordinary  villager  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  cannot  understand  any  authority 
higher  than  the  District  Officer,  he  appreciates  vaguely  that  there 
are  other  luminaries  who  occasionally  descend  upon  and  ruffle  the 
serenity  of  his  uneventful  existence,  but  of  their  powers  and  share 
in  official  life  he  is  supremely  ignorant. 

These  preliminary  observations  bring  me  to  a  question  which  a 
public  speaker  cannot  well  ignore  at  the  present  time,  though  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  invest  it  with  any  special  weight  or  urgency. 
I  allude  to  the  Congress  Meeting  at  the  end  of  December  last  in 
Calcutta,  and  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji's  speech  as  president.  This 
gentleman  is  a  veteran  orator,  who  no  doubt  thoroughly  believes 
in  the  cause  he  advocates ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  appear  to 
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question  bis  honesty  of  purpose,  but  how  with  his  long  experience 
of  politics  he  can  persuade  himself  that  his  mission  and  the  methods 
employed  to  support  it  are  just  and  necessary  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. His  panacea  for  the  ills  of  India  is  expressed,  according  to 
the  published  report  of  his  address,  in  the  peroration  as  follows  : — 

^*  I  say  be  united,  persevere  and  achieve  self-government,  so  that 
the  millions  now  perishing  by  poverty,  famine  and  plague,  and  the 
scores  of  millions  that  are  starving  on  scanty  subsistence  may  be 
saved,  and  India  may  again  occupy  the  proud  position  of  yore 
amongst  the  greatest  and  civilised  nations  of  the  world." 

The  self-government  here  indicated  is  described  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  address  as  the  complete  power  and  rights  which  the  British 
electorate  enjoy  over  here.  Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any 
special  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  to  recognise  that  it  can  hardly  be 
reasonable  to  saddle  the  present  Administration  with  responsibility 
for  the  dreadful  tale  of  mortality  and  suffering  brought  about  by 
visitatijons  of  plague,  a  mysterious  malady  the  origin  of  which  has 
vexed  the  scientific  mind  for  some  years.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
consistent  with  fair  argument,  even  under  the  temptation  to  say 
what  would  be  palatable  to  the  audience  he  was  addressing,  for  the 
President  to  have  grouped  in  one  category  of  evils,  which  the 
magic  wand  of  self-government  would  remove,  such  matters  as 
general  poverty  under  normal  conditions,  and  famine ;  an  indict- 
ment which,  if  true,  would  brand  the  Government  of  India  as  dis- 
gracefully inefficient  and  indeed  infamous.  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji 
fortified  his  case  by  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  various  eminent 
personages,  such  as  Bright,  Macaulay,  Gladstone,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  Mr.  Motley, 
ingeniously  brought  in  at  the  right  time  in  order  to  round,  off  his 
periods.  Am  I  too  bold  in  suggesting  that  the  renowned  states- 
men whose  authority  he  so  copiously  invokes  would  be  more  than 
surprised  to  learn  that  detached  portions  of  their  utterances  had 
been  made  to  do  duty  in  support  of  a  cause  which  they  had  never 
advocated?  Mr.  Morley,  for  instance,  whom  the  President  often 
quotes  approvingly,  has  recently  expressed  himself  in  terms  which 
admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  his  opinion,  as  follows :  "  I  have  said  I  shall 
not  be  taken  to  indicate  for  a  moment  that  I  dream  you  can  trans- 
plant British  institutions  wholesale  into  India.  That  is  a  fantastic 
and  ludicrous  dream.*'  If  I  may  say  so  without  appearing  dis- 
respectful, the  borrowing  process  adopted  by  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji 
appears  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  device  for  pushing  the 
sale  of  a  book  by  clipping  a  few  favourable  expressions  from  the 
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reviews,  regardless  of  all  that  may  not  be  flattering  or  accom- 
modating. I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who  knows  India,  and 
is  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji 
as  regards  either  the  desirability  or  the  practicability  of  his  scheme, 
whilst  I  am  confident  that  few  sober  politicians  will  be  found  on 
his  side  in  estimating  the  glowing  results  he  foreshadows  as  likely 
to  flow  therefrom.  That  there  is  unfortunately  considerable 
poverty  in  India,  though  of  a  different  degree  to  what  we  hear  of 
in  England,  is  well  known,  but  that  millions  perish  from  famine 
whose  lives  could  be  saved,  and  scores  of  millions  are  continually 
starving,  can  only  be  described  as  gross  exaggerations.  It  would 
probably,  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  judging  by:  such  tests  as 
Are  available,  and  they  are  fairly  convincing,  the  prosperity  of 
India  is  steadily  advancing,  and  without  attempting  to  contrast 
the  present  and  the  past  condition  of  the  people  which  would  be 
futile,  seeing  that  there  is  no  definite  starting  point,  it  is  not  rash 
to  argue  that  if  those  favourable  causes  affect  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  people — and  why  should  they  not  do  so  ? — their  case  does  not 
seem  to  call  for  heroic  measures,  and  affords  no  justification  for 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji's  gloomy  strictures.  Did  time  permit  I 
should  have  liked  to  refer  in  detail  to  a  Resolution  recorded  by  Lord 
Gurzon  in  1902  on  the  Land  Revenue  Policy  of  India,  which  com- 
pletely demolishes  the  theories  then  put  forward,  attempting  to 
fasten  some  responsibility  on  the  Government  of  India,  if  not 
for  the  occurrence  of  famines,  at  least  for  their  resultant  mortality. 
If  a  failure  of  the  monsoon  occurs  and  blights  agricultural  pro- 
spects, there  is  no  escape  from  scarcity  and  distress  ;  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  afford  relief  locally,  and  to  limit  the  area  affected,  by  the 
application  of  well-considered  remedial  measures.  This  is  of  course 
freely  done.  Several  committees,  composed  of  the  best  men  in 
India,  have- been  assembled  to  consider  and  amend  the  famine  code* 
from  time  to  time.  The  last  one  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell,  and  the  Government  of  India  may  justly  claim  that 
:  their  famine  policy,  and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  these  dreadful 
visitations,  are  now  as  perfect  as  human  ingenuity  can  make 
them. 

Though  I  disagree  with  Mr,  Dadabhai  Naoroji's  proposals,  as 
being  unsuitable  and  unnecessary,  I  recognise  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  careful  consideration  of  the  claims  made  by  educated 
Indians  that  they  should  receive  a  larger  share  of  executive  ap- 
pointments. I  specify  executive  advisedly,  because  as  is  well 
.known  they  already  enjoy  many  of  the  upper  and  lower  judicial 
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posts.    Moreover,  they  perform  with  signal  devotion  and  success 
most  of  the  clerical  work  required  by  the  administration.    It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  inferred  that  they  do  not  at  present  hold  sevend 
important  executive  ofiices  ;  further,  the  Civil* Service  is  open  to  any 
Indian  who  passes  the  examination  in  London.    Everyone  must 
sympathise  with  the  desire  of  those  who  have  sufficient  enlighten- 
ment in  India  to  undertake  some  share  in  the  administration  of 
their  country,  but  it  is  essential  that  Government  should  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution.     They  are  compelled  in  the  first  place  to 
consider  the  interest  of  the  many  inarticulate  millions  who  have 
never  expressed  any  desire  for,  and  might  conceivably  resent,  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  substituting  Indian  for  European  agency. 
Experiments  in  the  nature  of  leaps  in  the  dark  in  an  eastern 
country,  where  the  pe6ple  hang  upon  the  acts  of  the  Government, 
are  apt  to  prove  mischievous.    Moreover,  it  is  above  all  things 
essential  that  we  should  maintain  the  highest  possible  level  of 
efficiency  in  the  administration.    There  are  other  more  important 
qualifications  for  Government  officials  than  the  mere  ability  to 
satisfy  literary  tests,  and  whatever  the  future  may  disclose,  and 
progress  justify,  I  am  merely  stating  what  is  a  well  known  fact 
when  I  assert  that  up  to  the  present  time,  except  in  a  limited 
degree,  the  requisite  capacity  for  successful  administration  is  not 
conspicuous  amongst  those  Indians  whose  claims  are  founded  solely 
upon  the  possession  of  university  distinctions.     I  hope  that  I  shall 
not  be  misunderstood.    I  have  lived  for  years  in  the  closest  and 
most  friendly  intercourse  with  Indians,  and  should  be  the  last  to 
deny  to  many  of  those  with  whom  I  have  had  social  and  official 
relations  the  possession  of  various  excellent  qualities.     Aptitude  for 
governing  is  not,  however,  acquired  merely  by  book  learning,  and 
those  now  foremost  in  proclaiming  their  fitness  are,  unfortunately, 
•  not  of  the  class  who  are  likely  to  prove  themselves  masterful 
officials  and  leaders  of  men,  regardless  of  the  part  of  India  in  which 
they  may  be  employed.    I  believe  that  it  would  be  thoroughly 
unsafe  to  entrust  some  of  them   with  appointments  in  districts 
where  trouble  may  at  any  time  arise,  and  the  population  are  law- 
abiding  citizens  only  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  look  up  to  and 
respect  those  in  authority  over  them.  It  may  be  of  course  and  indeed 
has  been  argued  that  the  Indians  have  not  as  yet  been  giv«n  a  fair 
chance  to  qualify  themselves  for  high  posts.     This  is  not  quite 
correct;  look,  for  instance,  at  the  statutory  civil  service,  composed 
of  men  recruited  in  India,  whilst  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the 
Government  of  India,  who  must  necessarily  be  in  the  best  pos- 
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sible  position  to  judge  when  and  how  to  move,  have  taken 
advantage  of  opportunities  gradually  to  increase  the  number  of 
appointments  open  to  Indians.  I  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
very  limited  success  which  the  statutory  civil  service  secured,  the 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found  in  competition  amongst 
carefully  selected  candidates.  This  will  secure  the  elimination  of 
those  who,  though  able  by  cramming  to  pass  almost  any  examina- 
tion, are  otherwise  unfitted  to  assume  responsible  positions  in  the 
public  service. 

It  niust  be  remembered  that  Lord  Bipon's  plan  for  local  self- 
government  which  was  launched  twenty  years  ago  would,  without 
continuous  Government  backing  and  support,  have  been  long  ago 
extinct,  and  has  so  far  produced  few  men  of  whom  it  can  be 
said  that,  having  graduated  in    what  should  have  been  a  very 
useful  school,  they  are  fit  to  embark  upon  more  extended  responsi- 
bilities.    Nor  is  the  outlook  more  promising  when  the  search  for 
those  who  have  developed  capacity  for  administrative  work  is  ex- 
tended to  the  Native  States,  where  talent  and  governing  capacity 
have  a  more  or  less  independent  chance,  unfettered  by  our  hard 
and  fast  system,  which  necessarily  damps  initiative,  and  restricts 
opportunities  for  special  distinction.     I  am  not  here  speaking  of 
Mysore,  one  of  the  principal  States,  where  the  conditions  are  quite 
exceptional ;  elsewhere  tbe  number  of  those  who  have  come  promi- 
nently to  the  front  in  these  PrincipaUties  is  small.  Speaking  generally 
all  that  they  have  as  yet  accomplished  is  the  imitation  and  adapta- 
tion of  our  ideas.     I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  do  not  deny 
the  potential  capacity  of  Indians  for  administrative  work,  still  less 
is  it  possible  to  dispute  that  their  ability  is  often  of  a  high  order  ; 
my  argument  is  that  a  genius  for  organisation  has  yet  to  be 
created,  which  can  only  develop  slowly,  and  that  though  changes 
are  inevitable  they  must  be  introduced  cautiously. 

As  most  of  you  know,  India  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes 
into  British  territory  and  Native  States.  The  latter  offer  an 
interesting  field  for  study  both  as  historical  relics  and  also  as  repre- 
senting indigenous  methods,  even  though  with  an  admixture  of 
Western  ideas.  The  form  of  administration  is  feudal  and  patriarchal, 
with  an  attachment  to  forms  and  ceremonies  which  are  to  be  seen 
nowhere  else  in  the  country.  In  Hindu  States,  where  the  ruler  has 
not  escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  priestly  influence,  the  astrologers 
are  paramount.  A  chiefs  life  is  largely  regulated  by  his  horoscope, 
and  wherever  he  goes  or  whatever  he  does  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain beforehand  how  the  omens  are  likely  to  work.    In  one  State  of 
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which  f  had  charge  durmg  a  minority  we  maintained  a  staff  of 
Brahmins,  in  various  shrines  of  repute,  who  were  continoally  en- 
gaged in  intercessions  that  the  evil  possibilities  foreshadowed  in  the 
horoscope  for  certain  years  of  the  prince's  life  should  be  neutralised. 
Their  services  were  not  rendered  for  nothing,  and  it  was  a  constant 
struggle  for  the  keeper  of  the  state  purse-strings  to  discover  bow 
cheaply  we  could  secure  immunity  from  unpleasant  planetary  con- 
junctions. So  far  I  am  happy  to  say  the  results  have  been  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  our  Government  to  preserve  these  chief- 
ships  intact.  In  default  of  natural  heirs  their  rulers  are  allowed 
io  adopt,  our  interest  being  confined  to  securing  for  the  people, 
competent  rulers.  It  would  be  unsuitable  to  have  anything  in 
the  shape  of  constitutional  government  in  a  Native  State,  for  the 
chiefs  are  personally  responsible  to  the  British  Govemmeni  for 
efficient  management,  and  they  cannot  divide  this  responsibility 
with  their  subjects.  Enlightened  government,  according  to  our 
Western  notions,  is  expensive,  and  though  the  important .  States 
have  adopted  many  of  our  ideas,  in  the  smaller  chiefships  it  would 
be  impossible  to  afford  the  ameliorations  which  up-to-date  methods 
involve.  The  relations  between  the  rulers  and  their  subjects  afford 
scope  for  personal  kindliness,  such  as  the  bestowal  of  individual 
favours,  contributions  towards  marriage  expenses,  or  other  domestic 
ceremonies^  though  they  also  call  for  reciprocal  assistance,  when, 
for  instance,  the  Eajah  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  and  is  short  of  cash. 
In  Eajput  States  the  Chief  is  merely  the  first  among  the  brother- 
hood, and  the  sort  of  paternal  authority  he  exercises  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  Oriental  customs,  as  is  also  the  elasticity  which 
relieves  pressure  upon  the  defaulter,  and  renders  it  possible  to 
.obtain  special  treatment  by  the  exertion  of  personal  interest. 
Eeligious  disturbances  are  almost  unknown,  for  the  rigid  neutrality 
.  to  which  we  very  properly  adhere  in  our  territory  would  be  out 
of  place  and  misunderstood,  the  principal  personages  would  gene* 
rally  be  on  one  side  of  the  dispute,  and  this  condition  .exerts  a 
steadying  and  pacifying  influence  wanting  in  British  India,  where 
,we  take  upon  ourselves  the  attitude  of  Gallic,  a  tolerance  which 
lasts  until  heads  are  broken.  The  manner,  more  accommodating 
than  ours,  in  which  land  revenue  is  levied  in  Native  States,  accords 
closely  to  the  principle  by  which  all  cultivatora  yield  /  a  certain 
portion  of  the  produce  to  the  governing  authority,  whilst  the 
-spectacle,  so  often  seen  in  British  India,  of  a  man  sold  up  for  debt 
by  the  opera tiou^ of  a  .civil  decree  is  rarely  met  with.    What  is 
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possible  in  a  country  gentleman's  estate,  or  the  restricted  area  of  a 
Native  State,  in  the  way  of  direct  personal  government  would  be 
impracticable  on  a  larger  scale  with  us.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  the  administration  of  Native  States  is  free  from  defects, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  regard  them  as  hope- 
lessly out  of  date,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  should  be  examined.  In  contrasting  the  relative  popularity 
of  English  and  Native  administration  it  may  be  admitted  that  our 
officers  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  natural  rulers,  who  repre- 
sent the  nobility  of  the  land,  in  securing  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  but  at  least  we  in  British  India  can  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  there  is  probably  no  district  under  our  control 
which  would  not  regard  a  transfer  to  native  rule  as  an  intolerable 
hardship. 

Few  people  will  see  again  what  those  who  attended  the  Delhi 
Durbar  of  1903  were  privileged  to  witness  in  the  display  of  pomp 
and  pageantry,  when  the  retainers  of  almost  every  important  chief 
in  India  passed  in  review.  Gaily  caparisoned  camels,  large  carriages 
drawn  by  elephants,  mounted  warriors  in  mail  armour,  armed  men 
.  on  stilts,  a  party  of  devil  dancers  with  pantomime  masks,  and  an 
endless  variety  of  gaudily  attired  servants  who  came  along  in  motley 
array.  Before  there  is  another  Delhi  Durbar,  and  we  all  devoutly 
hope  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  to  hold  one  for  many  years  to 
come,  native  chiefs  will  have  realised  that  the  retention  of  these 
remnants  of  mediaeval  splendour  are  too  expensive  if  the  claims 
which  modem  administration  makes  upon  their  purses  are  also  to 
be  satisfied,  and  hordes  of  wild  and  fantastic  followers  will  have 
been  replaced  by  mounted  and  foot  soldiers,  dressed,  may  be,  in  the 
^soberer  garb  of  our  cast  off  uniforms,  who,  though  more  useful 
even  in  diminished  numbers,  will  not  contribute  to  any  spectacular 
show. 

-  A  matter  of  great  moment  nowadays  is  the  upkeep  by  several 
leading  chiefs  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  transport  trains,  which  are 
collectively  styled  the  Imperial  Service  Troops.  Some  States  have 
both  cavalry  and  transport,  some  cavalry  alone,  others  infantry, 
comprising  a  body  of  several  thousand  men,  who  form  part  of  the 
state  force  to  which  they  belong;  well- disciplined,  armed  with 
breech-loaders,  and  worked  up  to  a  high  condition  of  efficiency  under 
the  constant  inspection  of  British  officers.  This  scheme  was  started 
about  twenty  years  ago  as  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  offer  of 
assistance  by  the  chiefs  to  provide  military  assistance  for  the 
British  Government  during  campaigns  on  the  frontier,  and  on 
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various  occasions  the  Imperial  Service  Troops  have  co-operated 
successfully  with  our  army.  It  has  never,  I  believe,  been  necessary 
to  formally  requisition  any  of  these  troops  for  field  service,  the 
difl&culty  has  rather  been  to  deal  with  the  many  requests  for  their 
employment  by  the  chiefs.  At  one  time  I  remember  that  military 
critics  doubted  the  soundness  of  allowing  Native  States  to  maintain, 
otherwise  than  under  the  immediate  command  of  British  officers, 
bodies  of  troops  entrusted  with  arms  of  precision,  but  not  much 
has  been  heard  of  this  objection  during  recent  years,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  no  one  acquainted  with  native  chiefs,  and  their  deep  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  to  the  British  crown,  has  ever  entertained  the 
smallest  doubt  that,  should  troublous  times  ever  come,  we  may 
very  confidently  depend  upon  these  auxiliary  forces  to  render  true 
and  ready  service. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government 
towards  Native  States  are  the  attempts  made  to  provide  a  suitable 
education  by  means  of  chiefs'  colleges  for  nobles  and  embryo 
rulers.  One  of  the  many  excellent  reforms  inaugurated  by  that 
eminent  statesman.  Lord  Curzon,  during  his  viceroyalty,  was  to 
thoroughly  reorganise  the  arrangements  for  training  this  class. 
His  lordship  was  not  slow  to  recognise  that  it  was  unreasonable 
to  expect  native  rulers  to  play  their  part  in  the  body  politic  (his 
colleagues,  as  he  called  them)  unless  they  were  adequately  instructed 
and  trained,  not  only  from  the  ordinary  literary  standpoint,  but 
also  in  administrative  business.  Four  chiefs*  colleges  had  been  in 
existence  for  many  years,  but  they  were  badly  organised,  and  filled 
very  indifferently  that  place  in  the  educational  system  of  India 
which  they  were  intended  to  occupy.  The  system  throughout  was 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  remodelled,  and  now  there  are  ample 
facilities  for  imparting  a  liberal  education  to  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  India.  It  is  often  found  to  be  an  advantage  to  withdraw 
a  young  chief  from  an  atmosphere  in  his  palace  where  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  sycophants  and  temptations  to  idleness  and  dissipation, 
and  to  provide  him,  under  suitable  discipline  and  restraint,  with  the 
society  of  other  young  men  of  his  class,  who  all  meet  together  on 
neutral  ground  under  circumstances  where,  not  only  can  their 
mental  faculties  and  physical  culture  be  satisfactorily  developed, 
while  they  imbibe  what  is  good  of  Western  training  without  any 
sacrifice  of  essential  caste  and  family  customs,  but  where  they 
must  perforce  learn  that  experience  of  life  is  not  bounded  by  the 
horizon  of  their  own  territories.  Part  of  this  system  of  training 
has  been  to  set  back  the  age  at  which  a  young  chief  was  invested 
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^vrith  full  ruling  powers.     Formerly  eighteen  was  considered  a  suit- 
able age,  but  though  youths  in  the  East  develop  early,  it  came 
to  be  recognised  that  with  a  period  of  tutelage  often  lasting  barely 
four  years,  and  dealing  at  the  start  with  very  backward  boys,  not 
only  was  there  insuflficient  time  for  training,  and,  what  was  more 
undesirable,  to  entrust  vast  and  practically  uncontrolled  powers  to 
a  youth  of  that  tender  age,  was  almost  to  court  disaster  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  career,  before  he  had  acquired  sufficient  discernment 
to  judge  whom  he  could  safely  trust,  amongst  the  advisers  who 
were  often  interested  in  leading  him  astray  for   their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

The  word  "  Swadeshi  *'  is  now  often  heard  in  India,  and  has  come 
to  be  understood  as  being  necessarily  associated  with  political 
agitation.    There  is,  however,  no  obvious  connection  between  the 
two  ;  if  **  Swadeshi  '*  means  the  promotion  of  indigenous  commerce 
and  manufactures,  not  only  is  it  an  entirely  innocent  movement, 
but  the  idea  has  been  constantly  commended  and  encouraged  by 
Our  Goveminent.    Unfortunately,  a  scheme  entirely  advantageous 
to  India  has  become  mixed  up  with  the  agitation  against  the  par- 
tition of  Bengal  which  is  fostered  by  bellicose  cries  and  much  tall 
talk.     This  movement,  admittedly  hostile  to  our  Government,  is 
constantly  encouraged  by  the  Native  Press,  the  conductors  of  which 
appear  to  have  no  sense  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  them  as 
public  men.    I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  whether  it  is  wise  to  tolerate 
the  inflammatory  sentiments  which  appear  week  after  week,  and 
must  necessarily  permeate  to  the  uneducated  masses,  who  are 
amazed  to  hear  such  dreadful  misconduct  attributed  to  the  Govem- 
inent whom  they  have  hitherto  respected,  and,  may  be,  admired. 
-  It  can,  (ft  course,  be  argued  that  we  ought  not  to  keep  the  safety 
valve  fastened  down,  and  that  it  is  better  to  allow  the  malcon- 
tents to  blow  off  without  restraint ;  but  the  affair  is  one  which 
obviously  requires  careful  watching,  and  this  it  is,  we  may  hope, 
receiving. 

-  I  trust  there  is  no  one  in  this  hall  who  is  inclined  to  accept  the 
pessimistic  views  which  too  often  appear  in  the  Press  about  India, 
or,  to  believe  that  the  title  adopted  by  one  writer — **  Our  Dead 
Failure  in  India*' — represents  anything  more  than  a  prejudiced 
and  misguided  opinion.  Anyone  who  devotes  his  time  towards 
the  examination  of  public  affairs  out  there  will  find  plenty  of  ocou- 
patioUj  but  the  farther  he  goes,  the  more,  if  reasonably  impartial, 
he  will  understand  and  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  our  officers 
have' to  face  in  doing  their  duty — a  task  which  is  not  made  easier 
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by  the  persistent  hostility  shown  by  some  writers  and  speakers  in 
England,  who  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  the  effect  which  their 
action  may  produce  in  India.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji,  who  ought  to  know  better,  repeats  the  hoary  old  fallacy 
that  the  payments  for  home  charges,  continually  spoken  of  as  the 
'<  drain  from  India,''  comprise  merely  disbursements  in  England 
incidental  to  the  alien  administration — pay,  leave  allowances,  &c., 
without  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  also  include  interest  on  the 
capital  expenditure  provided  in  England  for  those  productive,  works, 
such  as  railways  and  irrigation  canals,  without  which  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  must  have  been  indefinitely  retarded.  As  an 
Indian  newspaper  has  lately  pointed  out,  if  the  "  Swadeshi  "  leaders 
are  really  in  earnest,  they  might  devote  their  money  towards  acquiring 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  Indian  stock  now  held  in  England. 
This  would,  to  some  extent  at  least,  check  the  "drain  "  which  is 
now  so  constantly  paraded  as  a  grievance . 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  an  excellent  lecture  which 
was  delivered  before  this  Institute  by  Mr.  Sawtell  in  May  last.^  It 
seems  to  me  very  satisfactory  that  a  gentleman,  with  doubtless  a 
keen  critical  faculty,  who  has  studied  Indian  problems  in  that 
country  for  some  years,  should  entertain  ideas  which  were  very 
deservedly  applauded  by  all  those  present.  He  dwelt  with  some 
emphasis  on  the  question  of  sympathy  between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled,  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  In  my  opinion  there  is  little 
room  for  criticism  as  to  the  relations  between  British  officials  and 
the  villagers  or  others  of  the  poorer  classes.  Look  at  the  manner 
in  which  our  settlement  officers  work  amongst  the  people,  and  at 
the  conduct  of  British  officers  in  dealing  with  famine,  uid  com- 
bating epidemics  such  as  cholera  and  plague.  It  is,  then,  mth  their ' 
lives  in  their  hands,  scorning  all  personal  danger,  that  our  officers 
are  seen  at  their  best.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  V.G,  or  a  D.S.O. 
is  to  be  got  out  of  it.  No  one  expects  to  receive  anything  special  for 
doing  his  duty,  though  its  successful  performance  involves  a  high 
order  of  personal  courage,  indicating  also  deep  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers.  There  are  other  causes  operating,  besides  the  frequent 
transfer  of  officers,  though  this  is  bad  enough,  and  the  facility  of 
coming  over  on  leave  to  England,  which  make  for  less  sympathy 
between  officials  and  some  of  the  educated  classes.  The  blame  is 
almost  always  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Englishman,  who  is  naturally 
a    somewhat    reserved    person.    But    what    about    the    Indian? 

'  Proceedings,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  289,  "  India  under 
British  Bnle,"  by  Artfanr  Sawtell. 
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Speeches  made  by  agitators,  and  newspaper  articles  published  in 
the  Native  Press,  adopt  a  most  contemptuous  attitude  towards  the 
lEaropean.  Is  this  calculated  to  promote  sympathy  ?  Nowadays 
the  newly-fledged  University  graduate  beUeves  and j  practises  the 
theory  that  civility  and  servility  are  spelt  in  the  same  way,  and, 
anxious  to  avoid  the  latter,  he  sometimes  appears  barely  polite. 
An  old  Hindu  minister  in  a  Native  State,  when  I  remarked  that  no 
English  was  taught  in  the  State  School,  replied,  "  Sahib,  when 
boys  learn  English  they  develop  bad  manners.*'  I  do  not  quote 
this  as  entirely  agreeing  with  the  sentiment,  butj^it  contains  some 
grains  of  truth.  When  young  India  tries  to  express]  himself  in  a 
language  he  imperfectly  understands  he  necessarily  forsakes  the 
polite  Oriental  metaphors  which  sound  so  pleasant,  and  talks  in  an 
abrupt  and  staccato  style  which,  though  he  may  have  no  intention 
of  being  rude,  does  not  tend  to  further  familiar  intercourse.  This- 
failing  of  the  few  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  a  well-bred 
Indian  gentleman  is  ordinarily  the  pink  of  politeness.  In  the  old 
days,  when  Civil  Officers  remained  for  years  in  one  district,  there 
were  certainly  closer  bonds  of  intimacy ;  I  am  afraid  those  conditions 
may  not  return,  but  there  is  no  reason,  provided,  of  course,  that 
reasonable  advances  are  made  both  by  the  European  and  the  Indian, 
^by  there  should  not  be  mutual  feelings  of  friendliness  and  respect. 
I  am  now  approaching  the  limits  of  my  time  and  must  cut  short 
these  more  or  less  desultory  reflections.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
170  Anglo-Indians  are  too  autocratic  and  unduly  optimistic.  Auto- 
cracy, if  it  be  a  failing,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  incidents  of 
our  position  as  a  governing  class.  But  it  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  natives,  so  long  as  it  is  exercised  with 
consideration  for  them  and  their  feelings,  and  we  should  not,  I 
take  it,  maintain  a  commanding  status,  so  essential  to  successful 
administration,  if  our  authority  were  exercised  in  a  doubtful  or 
halting  manner.  To  optimism  in  the  past,  for  the  present,  and 
the  future,  most  of  us  would  at  once  plead  guilty.  He  who  runs 
may  read.  Let  the  inquirer  go  out  to  that  great  country  in  a 
frame  of  mind  which  enables  him  to  form  independent  impressions 
of  what  he  observes,  without  the  preconceived  idea  which  animates 
some  travellers  that  everything  has  been  mismanaged,  and  I  am 
confident  that,  allowing  room  for  differences  of  opinion,  and  ad- 
mitting freely  that  some  mistakes  have  been  made,  he  will  not  fail 
to  recognise  what  splendid  work  has  been  done  by  our  Government 
for  India. 
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Discussion. 

Sir  Charles  Elliott,  K.C.S.I.  :  I  should  like  in  the  first  place 
to  thank  the  Council  for  inviting  me,  who  am  not  a  Fellow  of  this 
Institute,  to  be  present  this  evening  and  to  ta'ke  a  share  in  the 
discussion  and  I  should  like  to  thank  Sir  Donald  Roberston  for 
the  interesting  reflections  he  has  presented  to  us  on  many  points 
connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  country  with  which  he  has 
been  so  long  and  honourably  connected.  The  chief  reason  for 
which  I,  and  probably  many  of  the  audience,  have  looked  forward 
to  the  reading  of  this  Paper  was  the  hope  that  the  lecturer's 
wide  experience  of  India,  and  especially  of  Native  States,  might 
enable  him  to  contribute  something  towards  the  solution  of  the 
difiBcult  problem  which  is  agitating  so  many  minds  at  present — the 
problem  how  to  allay  the  bitterness  of  discontent  which  has  of  late 
spread  over  the  whole,  or  at  any  rate  over  the  larger  part,  of  India, 
and  this  hope  I  think  has  not  been  disappointed.  He  has  touched 
on  several  of  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  and  suggestions 
which  have  been  offered  ;  but  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to-night 
to  the  one  topic,  how  far  the  example  of  the  Native  States  can 
be  utilised  by  us  in  dealing  with  this  question.  He  has  spoken 
of  the  aspirations  of  those  who  aim  at  obtaining  the  full  power 
and  rights  which  the  British  electorate  enjoy,  and  has  quoted 
Mr.  Morley*s  description  of  this  as  a  ludicrous  and  fantastic 
dream.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  shown  sympathy  with  those 
aspirations,  and  he  feels  that  we  ought  to  search  earnestly  to 
find  a  scheme  which  might  go  some  way  towards  satisfying  the 
ambition  of  those  who  claim  that  the  educated  classes  should 
have  a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  their  own  country. 
Now  I  have  always  felt  that  this  claim  is  reasonable  and  natural, 
and  one  that  must  gradually  and  in  due  time  be  satisfied; 
but  that,  if  the  British  Government  is  called  upon  to  open  roads 
for  the  admission  of  these  classes  to  larger  powers,  still  more  are 
the  rulers  of  the  Native  States  called  upon  to  do  so,  seeing  that 
they  must  understand  the  wants,  and  sympathise  with  the  wishes 
of  their  fellow  countrymen  more  than  a  foreign  Government  can 
be  expected  to  do.  If  any  large  step  in  the  direction  of  self- 
government  or  representative  government  is  to  be  made,  surely 
it  is  in  the  Native  States  that  the  experiment  should  first  be  tri^d, 
as  that. is  where  it  would  be  done  under  the  most  favourable^ 
conditions,  where  there  would  be  least  opposition  from  existing 
interests  and  where  least  risk  would  be  incurred  if  the  experiment 
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is  unsuccessful.  Now  what  has  Sir  Donald  Bobertson  told  us  of 
the  rulers  of  these  States  ?  He  has  spoken  on  the  one  hand  of 
superstitious  astrology  and  narrow  Brahminical  influences;  but 
these  disadvantages  will,  we  may  presume,  be  removed  with  the 
progress  of  education  and  enlightenment.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
Princes  possess  great  advantages,  in  being  of  the  same  blood  as  their 
people,  and  exercising  a  sort  of  paternal  or  elder  brother's  influence 
over  them,  in  being  able  to  bestow  favours  on  individuals,  such  as 
contributions  towards  marriage  expenses,  without  the  trammels  of 
a  budget  or  code  of  rules — in"  having  an  elastic  system  of  collecting 
land  revenue  and  in  being  able  to  pacify  and  compose  religious 
difficulties  better  than  any  alien  Government,  which  is  bound  to 
adopt  the  part  of  a  Gallio.  All  these  advantages  bring  them  closer 
to  their  subjects  than  our  Government  can  ever  hope  to  be,  and 
if  representative  institutions  are  good  for  the  people,  they  need 
have  less  fear  than  we  of  associating  the  masses  with  themselves 
by  giving  them  such  institutions,  and  allowing  them  to  influence 
legislation  and  administration.  But  who  among  them  have  taken 
any  steps  in  this  direction?  Even  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda,  who  is 
prominent  among  those  who  set  up  a  claim  for  the  grant  of  greater 
power  of  self-government  for  residents  in  British  territory,  has,  as 
far  as  I  know,  done  nothing  of  the  kind  in  his  own  territory.  It  is 
true  that  in  one  State,  Mysore,  something  was  done  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  setting  up  the  National  Assembly,  which  was  con- 
vened once  a  year,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  report,  but  had  no 
power  beyond  that  of  giving  advice  or  suggestions.  Of  late  years 
we  have  heard  little  of  this  Assembly,  and  I  have  searched  through 
the  last  Mysore  Report  without  finding  any  mention  of  it,  however 
slight,  so  that  it  can  hardly  have  been  reckoned  a  great  success. 
The  example  has  been  imitated  in  Travancore,  but  the  latest 
information  I  have  from  that  State  on  the  subject  was  to  the  effect 
that  at  the  meeting  held  last  January  there  were  eight  hundred 
questions  down  on  the  paper,  and  that  the  Dewan  would  not 
permit  members  to  make  speeches  advancing  arguments  for  repre- 
sentation, whence  much  dissatisfaction  arose.  It  seems  evident 
that  our  critics  who  advocate  the  giving  in  British  territory  of  all 
the  rights  which  the  electorate  enjoy  in  Great  Britain  as  a  panacea 
for  discontent  and  a  means  for  the  better  government  of  the 
country,  are  not  able  to  refer  to  these  National  Assemblies  of 
Mysore  and  Travancore  as  an  instance  of  the  good  such  an  institu- 
tion can  do.  We  cannot  therefore  look  to  the  Native  States  to 
give  us  a  lead  as  to  how  to  allay  the  prevailing  discontent :  indeed. 
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the  leetnxer  has  rightly  said  that  their  characteristic  feature  is 
imitation  and  adoption  of  our  ideas,  and  therefore  I  hold  that  the 
logical  answer  to  those  who  urge  us  to  make  this  great  alteration 
in  our  system  of  government  is :  first  persuade  your  own  people, 
the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  Native  States,  and  then  come  to  us  when 
the  working  out  of  your  ideas  has  been  tested  there.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a  logical  reply  is  always  the 
best  and  most  suitable  reply,  or  even,  a  complete  reply ;  still  less 
would  I  wish  to  take  up  a  non-'possumus  attitude.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  present  ferment  of  discontent  contains  elements  of  serious 
danger,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  take  all 
reasonable  means  for  removing  it.  What  those  reasons  should  be 
deserves  prolonged  thought  and  discussion,  or  even  if  I  had  any 
suggestions  ready  to  submit,  there  is  no  time  for  it  to-day.  But  I 
trust  that  a  memory  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  remain 
in  our  minds  and  bear  fruit,  and  at  any  rate  we  must  thank  Sir 
Donald  Robertson  for  showing  us  what  lessons  we  may  draw  from 
the  practice  of  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  the  Native  States,  and  with 
what  care  and  deliberation  we  ought  to  walk  in  introducing  any 
radical  reforms  into  the  system  of  administration  in  British 
territory.  • 

Mr.  Abthub  Sawtell  :  I  feel  it  an  honour  to  be  asked  to  speak 
to  this  assembly  on  this  important  question,  and  I  have  to  thank 
the  lecturer  for  the  kind  reference  to  the  Paper  I  had  the  honour  of 
reading  before  the  Institute  a  few  months  ago.  With  regard  to  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  Paper  I  am  almost  entirely  at  one  with 
Sir  Donald  Robertson's  standpoint.  Our  Government  in  India,  so 
far  from  being  a  dead  failure,  is  in  most  essential  respects  a  very 
remarkably  success.  There  are,  of  course,  defects,  and  in  the  Paper 
I  read  in  May  last  I  pointed  out  as  the  principal  defect  a  certain 
absence  of  sympathy,  which  I  believe  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
exist,  between  the  ruling  classes  and  the  ruled.  A  great  many 
people,  when  that  point  is  raised,  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
speaker  necessarily  considers  that  this  lack  of  sympathy  could  be 
remedied  by  the  establishment  of  popular  institutions.  To  my 
mind  the  two  questions  stand  in  different  categories.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  suggested  that  this  defect  could  be  well  met 
by  extending  popular  government,  either  local  or  Imperial,  or  by 
admitting  a  larger  number  of  Indians  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
or  the  Executive  Council,  or  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  in 
England.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  I  know,  and  I  shrink 
from  proposing  any  cut  and  dried  plan  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 
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But  I  think  something  might, perhaps  be  done  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  such  agitations  as  those  which  have  recently  been  carried 
on  in  Bengal,  and  which,  judging  from  the  Indian  mail  news,  one 
is  glad  to  notice  seem  to  be  dying  down  at  the  present  time.  In  a 
Paper  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  the  East  India  Association 
recently  I  made  a  suggestion  which  did  not,  I  think,  meet  with 
much  favour,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  worth  repeating,  and  that  is 
that  the  Government  of  India  might  do  something  to  set  itself  right 
with  the  masses  of  the  people  as  against  the  extreme  criticisms 
and  frequent  misrepresentations  of  its  critics  in  India.  I  suggested 
that  the  Government  might  employ  the  medium  of  the  manifesto, 
if  you  like  to  use  that  word,  as  a  means  of  bringing  home  to  the 
people  the  real  character  of  its  intentions,  and  its  real  aims  in  the 
carrying  on  of  Government.  Now  I  think  the  extent  of  the  influence 
of  the  native  Press  in  India  is  hardly  realised  here.  There  is 
a  tendency  amongst  Englishmen  rather  to  underrate  that  Press 
because  its  circulation  is  comparatively  small,  and  because  very 
often  its  tone  is  not  such  as  to  excite  very  high  feelings  of  respect. 
I  fancy  that  within  the  last  three  years  a  good  many  of  us  have 
been  led  to  revise  our  impressions  on  that  score.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  Press  is  a  very  potent  factor  in  the  formation  of  such 
public  opinion  as  exists,  and  that  there  are  open  to  the  conductors 
of  the  Press  considerable  possibilities  for  good  or  evil.  Nearly 
every  village  contains  some  man  who  can  read,  and  from  him  the 
opinion  of  the  newspapers  published,  not  only  in  Calcutta  but  in 
every  considerable  town,  filter  down  to  the  illiterate  masses,  and  in 
the  course  of  filtration  these  opinions  very  often  acquire  a  great 
deal  of,  I  was  going  to  say,  poisonous  substance.  So  far  as  I  can 
see  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  not 
endeavour  to  meet  hostile  criticism  and  misrepresentation  by 
issuing,  in  some  form,  statements  of  its  policy  and  its  real  aims  and 
intentions  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  people.  I  have  been 
told  that  something  of  this  sort  was  done  fifteen  or  more  years  ago 
in  Bombay,  when  the  Governmeiit  replied  to  criticisms  through  its 
ofScial  Gazettes.  But  thart  seems  to  me  to  be  a  quite  futile  way  of 
attempting  to  meet  criticisms  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  which 
really  get  down  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  No  Government  in 
England  would  think  of  making  its  intentions  known  through  the 
medium  of  the  London  Gazette,  In  England,  when  the  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  reach  immediately  the  ears  of  the  public,  it  uses 
courses  which  are  well  understood  to  be  open  to  it,  and  the  medium 
selected  for  making   its  views  known  is  certainly  not  the  official 
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Gazette.  There  are  many  other  ways  which  might  be  suggested 
for  meeting  this  defect  of  sympathy.  There  is  a  proposal,  for 
instance,  to  make  the  Yiceroyalty  a  Eoyal  OfiBce,  and  there  is  an 
article  by  the  Aga  Khan  in  one  of  this  month's  reviews  in  which 
that  idea  is  put  forward  very  powerfully.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of 
discussion.  But  with  regard  to  the  general  success  of  our  rnle  in 
India  one  point  occurs  to  me.  We  are  now  about  fifty  years  distant 
from  the  Mutiny,  and  the  interval  has  been  one  of  unbroken  peace 
in  tl|e  Indian  Empire,  exclusive  of  Burma  and  the  frontier.  Speak- 
ing offhand  I  cannot  say  whether  within  the  historical  period  there 
has  been  in  India  such  a  term  of  unbroken  peace,  but  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  the  Punjab,  at  any  rate,  has  never  enjoyed  such 
another  period  of  unbroken  peace,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  great 
testimony  to  the  success  of  British  rule.  I  think  something  ought 
to  be  done  by  people  in  this  country  who  are  connected  with  India— 
some  movement  should  be  started,  on  as  popular  a  basis  as  possible 
as  a  memorial — not  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  but  of  the  new  era  which 
then  commenced  in  India,  and  of  the  fact  that  since  then  the  peace 
of  the  King  has  not  been  broken  in  the  whole  of  India  proper. 

Shaikh  Abdul  Qadir  :  I  have  listened  with  peculiar  interest, 
as  was  quite  natural,  to  Sir  Donald  Bobertson's  able  Paper. 
Speaking  as  an  Indian  Mussulman,  a  member  of  the  community  to 
which  the  lecturer  has  made  a  passing  but  significant  reference,  I 
may  say  I  do  not  belong  to  the  class  which  has  come  in  for  some 
pointed  allusions  in  the  Paper,  and  therefore  whatever  I  say  on  that 
point  may  be  taken  as  an  impartial  and  unselfish  opinion.  To  my 
mind  Sir  Donald  Eobertson  would  have  done  much  better  if  he 
had  avoided  those  prominent  references  to  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Congress  and  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Naoroji  in  the  interests 
of  that  sympathy  and  friendship  which  so  many  speakers  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  develop  between  Englishmen  and  Indians. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  at  a  time  when,  as  we  have  been  told, 
the  feeling  in  certain  quarters  in  India  is  bitterer  than  it  has  ever 
been.  I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Naoroji,  but  I  think  Sir  Donald, 
Eobertson  does  that  orator  and  old  Indian  statesman  an  injustice 
when  he  says  that  his  address  was  objectionable  to  the  extent  that 
he  makes  it  out  to  be.  Mr.  Naoroji  had  to  fill  a  very  difficult 
position,  one  which  I,  as  an  outsider,  may  say  no  President  of  that 
body  has  had  to  fill  before,  because  a  very  strong  party  inside  the 
Congress  was  clamouring  for  open  hostility  to  England,  and  for 
preaching  at  whatever  risk  the  cause  of  independence.  People  may 
laugh  at  this  ideal  or  may  regard  it  as  impracticable  ;  but  there  it 
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^was  before  a  considerable  number  of  earnest  men,  ready  to  sacrifice 
whatever  might  be  necessary  for  it.  There  was  that  party  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  old  Congress  party,  the  party  which 
has  been  dubbed  by  the  name  of  moderatists,  and  to  which  Mr. 
Naoroji  still  belongs.  Between  them  his  position  was  extremely 
difficrdt ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  tried  to  be  very  moderate  and 
very  careful  in  that  remarkable  address.  Passing  to  the  observa- 
tions made  on  Indian  journalists  I  may  say  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
them.  I  think  the  remark  that  the  conductors  of  the  Indian  Press 
have  no  sense  of  their  responsibility  as  public  men  was  a  very 
sweeping  remark  which  we  had  not  expected  in  such  a  Paper, 
There  are,  I  am  proud  to  say,  several  Indian  journalists,  whom  I 
could  name,  who  can  hold  their  own  in  keeping  their  pen  in  check, 
and  in  realising  their  sense  of  responsibility,  with  the  journalists  of 
any  other  country.  They  have  given  their  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  all  reasonable  measures,  and  have  often  received 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  from  the  Government.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, that  some  exception  had  been  made  in  favour  of  these  gentle- 
men. With  regard  to  others,  even  they  are  not  so  bad  as  one 
would  conclude  from  the  remarks  made  in  the  Paper.  They  go  to 
extremes  sometimes,  but  at  times  there  are  causes  which  give  them 
grave  provocation,  and  then  they  are  not  the  only  journalists  in  the 
world  guilty  of  the  mistake  of  running  to  extremes.  There  are 
journals  here  equally  open  to  blame  in  that  respect.  It  is  merely 
chance  remarks  like  these  which  create  misunderstandings  and  lead 
to  the  difl&culties  which  we  lament.  A  word  now  as  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Sir  Charles  Elliott  that  the  Indian  chiefs  should  first 
set  an  example  of  constitutional  Government  and  sympathise  with 
the  aspirations  of  their  countrymen.  Few  persons  know  what  are 
the  conditions  of  the  Indian  States  better  than  Sir  Charles  Elliott. 
The  Indflln  States  unfortunately  are  most  backward  in  education. 
There  is  that  work  yet  to  be  done,  but  I  think  the  Princes  are  now 
awakening  to  their  responsibility  in  that  matter,  and  the  peoples 
also.  We  must  wait  till  education  has  done  its  work  in  Indian 
States  to  see  their  peoples  developing  the  same  desires  with  which 
English  education  has  inspired  their  brethren  in  British  territory. 
There  is  one  other  factor,  and  that  is  that  the  Indian  chief,  though 
theoretically  independent,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  a  person  with 
his  hands  very  fairly  tied,  and,  even  if  he  were  to  desire  to  try 
experiments  on  the  lines  suggested,  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  he  would 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  Thus  we  cannot  look  to  the  Indian  States  for 
any  application  of  those  modem  principles  which  we  have  learnt 
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from  the  West,  and  which  we  expect  the  West  to  introduce  in  our 
country  and  to  try  as  experiments.  Beverting  to  Sir  Doni^d 
Robertson's  Paper,  and  especially  to  the  share  of  Indians  in  execu- 
tive or  administrative  work,  I  need  not  say  anything  with  regard  to 
the  general  capacity  of  Indians,  as  it  has  been  admitted,  but  I  have 
to  take  exception  to  the  statement  that  they  have  been  given  a  fair 
chance  of  showing  it.  The  statutory  Civil  Service  has  been  cited 
as  one  example  of  the  chance  that  has  been  given  to  the  Indians, 
independently  of  those  few  men  who  have  been  able  to  come  to 
England  and  compete  for  the  Civil  Service ;  but  the  statutory  Civil 
Service  has  had  a  very  short  spell  of  existence,  and  no  Indian  can 
now  enter  the  higher  branches  of  administration  through  it.  But 
what  I  expected  from  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  as  a  distinguished 
military  officer,  was  that  he  would  have  pointed  out  the  disability 
under  which  Indians  labour  in  the  Army.  They  have  long  been 
desiring  to  be  promoted  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  Army,  but  as 
a  rule  they  do  not  rise,  and  after  serving  many  years  they  are  not 
where  the  commissioned  officer  starts.  Now  I  believe,  if  there  is 
any  department  of  life  in  which  the  Indians  deserve  better  con- 
sideration, it  is  the  military  department.  They  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  accomplished,  brilliant,  and  devoted  soldiers.  Their 
bravery  on  the  battlefield  under  trying  circumstances  is  admitted. 
Their  loyalty  is  above  question.  Indeed  their  loyalty  has  been  put 
to  the  test  to  which  the  loyalty  of  few  armies  in  the  world  has  been 
put ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  sometimes  had  to  fight  against  men  of 
their  own  religion  or  of  their  own  continent,  and  they  have  stuck 
loyally  to  the  colours;  sacrificing  their  lives  in  hundreds  and 
thousands.  If  after  all  this  they  cannot  rise  above  certain  ranks  I 
think  nothing  could  be  more  disappointing  to  them.  To  my  mind  the 
secret  to  the  sympathy  which  we  all  so  much  wish  to  create  between 
Englishmen  and  Indians  lies  in  the  word  "  confidence."  ft  lies  in 
showing  that  in  every  way  you  have  full  confidence  in  us,  at  least 
in  those  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  it. 

Mr.  W.  Coldstream:  As  a  retired  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  I  have  felt  very  much  since  I  retired  that  here  in  London 
we  do  not  quite  realise  the  great  inheritance  we  have  in  the  Indian 
Empire.  When  we  consider  that  out  of  every  four  of  King  Edward's 
subjects  three  belong  to  the  continent  of  India,  when  we  consider 
that  out  of  every  five  persons  in  the  world  one  is  an  Indian,  it  brings 
home  to  one's  mind  the  great  part  which  the  continent  of  India  is 
destined  to  play  in  the  world's  history,  and  the  serious  responsibility 
which  lies  upon  us  as  a  nation  to  see  that  we  discharge  our  duty 
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to  that  land.  It  is  an  opinion  I  share  with  many  that  in  London, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Empire,  India  has  no  adequate  present- 
ment of  itself  as  a  great  dependency  of  that  Empire.  Surely  we 
ought  to  have  something  more  substantial  than  any  public  and 
popular  representation  that  now  exists — "  some  local  habitation  and  a 
name/'  This  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  has,  I  believe,  some  4,500 
members,  a  number  which  greatly  exceeds  the  aggregate  member, 
ship  of  all  the  Indian  Societies  in  London  which  have  for  their 
object  the  study  of  India  and  its  people  ;  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  this  great  Institute  for  now  and  then  at  least  turning 
its  attention  to  the  land  of  India.  The  criticisms  made  on  some 
points  in  the  lecture  by  Shaikh  Abdul  Qadir^  no  doubt,  deserve 
attention.  As  one  who  comes  from  the  same  part  of  India  as  he  does, 
for  I  lived  in  the  Punjab  close  on  thirty-four  years,  I  ought  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  he,  as  a  journalist,  maintained  a  moderate 
and  commendable  attitude  with  reference  to  the  Government  and 
various  administrative  questions.  Sir  Donald  Eobertson's  lecture 
must  be  deemed,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  presentment  of  the  sober 
and  common-sense  view,  in  most  respects,  of  the  Political  situa- 
tion ;  but,  while  I  say  that,  I  have  every  hope  that  the  situation  is 
gradually  undergoing  a  change — that  the  step  forwards  which  he 
and  Mr.  John  Morley  also  have  spoken  of  may  really  be  taken,  and 
that  we  shall  gradually  be  able  to  associate  our  fellow-subjects  in 
India  more  freely  with  the  administration  of  the  country.  One 
point  in  the  lecture  struck  me  as  worthy  of  special  note,  namely,  the 
great  importance  to  the  Indian  Empire  of  the  Native  States.  They 
constitute  indeed  a  very  important  estate  of  the  realm.  Most 
Englishmen,  perhaps,  do  not  know  that  there  are  some  700  or  more 
of  these  Native  Sfates,  great  and  small,  and  that  they  contain  some 
60,000,000  of  people,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of 
India ;  and,  having  had  something  to  do  with  them  in  a  small  way, 
I  should  like  to  bear  my  testimony  also  to  the  considerable  progress 
they  are  making  and  to  their  steadfast  loyalty.  I  am  sure  our 
spirits  were  stirred  by  the  last  words  addressed  to  us  by  Mr.  Abdul 
Qadir  on  the  subject  of  the  native  army,  for,  whatever  we  may 
think  on  military  questions  in  India,  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the 
loyalty  and  steadfast  devotion  of  our  Indian  soldiery  of  all  ranks. 
Lastly,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  all  hoping  that  this  unrest  which 
has  shown  itself  among  one  section  of  the  people  in  India  is  going 
te  die  away.  As  an  old  Indian,  and  one  who  tries  to  keep  up  his 
relations  with  Indians,  I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  cultivating  that  sympathy  which  was  so  strongly 
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insisted  upon  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  Guildhall  speech,  and 
by  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  a  late  great  speech  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  M.  C.  SiNHA,  B.A.,  M.Sc.  :  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  in  inviting  me  to  address  you,  altli  )ugh  you  do  not  Imow 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  Indeed,  in  Japan,  America  and  England, 
I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  freedom  of  speech  exists 
to  a  larger  extent  than  in  any  other  nation  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. The  Paper  has  given  candid  expression  to  what  an  Eng- 
lishman thinks  about  the  affairs  of  India.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  /'superstition'*  of  India.  With  that  I  do  not  agree.  In 
America  I  was  introduced  to  President  Roosevelt  just  because  of 
religion,  and  I  do  not  believe  such  intelligent  people  would  like  any- 
thing bound  up  with  superstition.  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
same  superstitious  customs,  as  they  are  called,  predominate  in  Japan 
as  in  India.  For  instance,  during  the  war  we  read  of  people  tying 
knots,  believing  that  every  knot  would  save  a  man  from  a  bullet ; 
but,  because  of  this,  people  did  not  say  that  the  Japanese  were  unfit 
for  Government.  Something  has  been  said  about  sympathy.  It  is 
not  possible,  I  think,  that  for  the  people  over  whom  we  rule  we 
can  have  the  same  respect  as  for  our  own  class,  and,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  sympathy  and  rule  can  exist  together. 
I  do  not  want  to  criticise  the  Paper.  If  there  is  one  thing  which 
gives  a  man  a  stimulus  to  work  it  is  a  common  pride  in  a  common 
thing.  It  is  said  that  there  are  very  many  languages  in  India, 
but  that,  I  hold,  is  no  reason  why  India  should  not  be  considered 
a  nation.  In  Japan  there  are  also  different  languages,  and  yet 
they  are  considered  one  nation. 

Captain  R.  Johnstone  (King's  Royal  Rifles) :  I  have  really  come 
to  ask  a  question,  and  would  not  dream  of  putting  my  opinions 
against  those  of  men  like  Sir  Charles  Elliott  and  Sir  Donald 
Robertson.  There  is  one  thing  that  has  often  struck  me  about  India 
which,  I  think,  is  not  appreciated  sufficiently  at  home,  and  that  is, 
that  India  consists  of  many  races  ;  but  that  you  can,  for  many  pur- 
poses, especially  administrative,  divide  the  people  into  two  classes, 
the  fighting  and  the  peaceful.  When  you  talk  of  self-government 
for  India,  I  know  that  people  do  not  understand  the  term  as  we  do 
here ;  but  I  see  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way,  because  you  have  to 
reconcile  people  of  totally  opposite  dispositions.  Supposing,  for 
example,  you  put  a  peaceful  Bengali  over  a  lot  of  Sikhs,  Pathans, 
or  Ghoorkas — I  am  afraid  the  arrangement  would  not  altogether 
work.  As  regards  native  officers,  no  one  can  possibly  deny  the  ex- 
cellent work  they  have  done,  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  they 
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have  not  got  on  better.  In  bravery  and  all  military  virtues  they 
excel,  but  there  are  other  things  besides  bravery  which  are  essen- 
tial in  soldiers  of  the  present  day,  and  these  include  knowledge  ot 
strategy  and  tactics.  Unfortunately,  the  fighting  races  of  India,  of 
whom  we  are  so  proud,  are  not  gifted  with  any  learning  in  that  way ; 
but  when  they  do  show  such  qualifications,  I  am  sure  no  one  will 
wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  promotion. 

The    Chaibman    (The    Eight    Hon.    Lord  Ampthill,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.) :    I  think  you  will  agree  we  have  had  an  extremely 
interesting  lecture,   and   also    a    highly  interesting    and    repre- 
sentative discussion.      After  a   delightfully  unconventional    and 
charming  exposition   of  his  vieWs  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Political   Service  in  India,  we  have  heard  the 
views  of  another  who  attained  the  highest  rank  in  that  splendid 
corps  d'dite  the  Indian  Civil  Service ;  and  then,  ?bgain,  the  views  of 
other  representative  speakers.    I  think  everybody  who  has  heard 
the  discussion  must  feel  that  he  has  learnt  something  this  evening. 
"We  have  heard  extremely  perplexing  and  important  problems  dis- 
cussed from  different  points  of  view,  but  aU  in  an  extremely  mode- 
rate and  conciliatory  tone.    It  is  the  experience  of  everyone  who 
has  to  do  with  India,  that  the  longer  he  is  in  India  the  less  he  feels 
he  knows  about  her.    Indeed,  the  man  who  is  most  ready  to  confess 
that  he  knows  very  little  about  India  is  the  man  who  has  spent 
thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  work  of  Indian  administration.    It  is 
in  that  spirit  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Paper.    I  feel 
that  my  short  five  years  in  India,  although  spent  in  positions  of 
some  responsibility,  have  by  no  means  given  me  omniscience  on 
Indian  questions.     Sir  Donald  Eobertson  spoke  of  the  Congress, 
and  of  this  year's  President,  Mr.  Naoroji.     There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  in  the  Indian  National  Congress  unreasonable,  intem- 
perate, and  violent  language  is  sometimes  used ;  but  as  one  speaker 
rightly  pointed  out,  you  often  hear  such  language  in  this  country, 
and,  what  is  more,  used  by  even  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
the  leading  journals.    I  have  always  said  to  people  who  complain 
of    these  things  in  India,    "Look  at    your    own    country    and 
your  own  politicians!"     I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  so  in- 
vidious as  to  give  you  personal  instances,  but  every  one  of  you 
can  without  effort  call  to  mind  scores  of  occasions  when  respon- 
sible politicians  in  this  country  have  attacked  our  National  insti- 
tutions and  the  characters  of  our  public  servants  in  language  even 
more  exaggerated  than  that  of  the  "  Congress- Wallahs  "  in  their 
moments  of  excitement.    The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Native 
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Press  ;  and  I  am  sure  Sir  Donald  Robertson  will  admit  he  would 
have  done  better  to  make  some  qualifying  statement  on  that  poini 
In  regard  to  all  Indian  matters  you  must  always  be  looking  for 
exceptions — ^you  cannot  make  any  general  rule  with  regard  to  a 
Continent  which  contains  greater  differences  of  race,  religion  and 
custom  than  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe.    It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  we  ourselves  have  taught  the  people  of  India  everything 
they  know  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  politics.    What  they 
are  doing  is  to  imitate  what  they  believe  to  be  the  ways  of  our  own 
public  life.    If  we  wish  them  to  change  their  tone  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  think  it  advisable  to  press  their  views,  we  must  set 
them  a  different  example  in  this  country,  by  being  more  fedr  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  criticise  our  political  opponents  and  more 
moderate  in  the  demands  we  make  on  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  the  promises  we  hold  out  to  the  electors.    As  regards  the  un- 
rest and  discontent  which  unfortunately  prevail,  they  do  not  cause 
me  any  grave  alarm.    It  is  natural  in  a  country  where  education 
is  making  great  progress,  and  where  every  kind  of  development  is 
taking  place,  that  men  should  aspire  to  higher  and  better  things, 
particularly  to  a  greater  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
That  is  what  the  people  of  India  are  doing,  and  entirely  because  we 
have  encouraged  them  and  taught  them  to  do  so.    Of  course  the 
great  question  is :  Why  have  we  not  yet  managed  to  do  more  to 
satisfy  these  aspirations — to  redeem  those  pledges  which  the  peo- 
ple of  India  have  from  the  declarations  of  our  Sovereign,  and  the 
speeches  of  our  statesmen  ?    One  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that,  while 
education  has  advanced  and  Indians  have  become  more  capable  of 
taking  part  in  a  Western  system  of  administration,  the  complexity 
of  Government  and  the  demands  for  increased  efSciency  have 
advanced  at  an  even  greater  rate.    Nothing  is  more  striking  than 
the   fact  that  almost  everybody  has  begun  to  admit  that  some 
change  is  inevitable  and  desirable.    This  is  of  course  the  first  step 
to  the  realisation  of  change.    I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  meet  the  aspiration  of  the  educated 
sections  of  Indians.    I  have  my  own  views  as  to  what  can  and 
ought  to  be  done.    But  I  cannot  enter  into  an  explanation  which 
would  not  be  clear  unless  it  were  made  at  greater  length  than  is 
permissible  on  this  occasion.    It  is  immensely  difficult — there  is  no 
question  so  difficult — but  I  rejoice  sincerely  to  see  that  this  ques- 
tion is  being  seriously  considered,  and  that  Mr.  Morley's  first  act 
was  to  suggest  to  the  Government  of  India  that  they  should  take 
active  steps  to  decide  what  could  be  done  with  advantage  to  India 
^4  the  security  of  our  rule,    I  hav^  now  to  move  to  {iropose  (bat 
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we  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Donald  Robertson  for  his 
address. 

Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.  :  It  would  be  difficult  to  write 
anything  in  a  wide  range  of  Indian  subjects  that  did  not  caU  forth 
some  differences  of  opinion  ;  I  have,  however,  no  reason  to  be  other- 
wise than  well  satisfied  with  the  kind  manner  in  which  my  lecture 
has  been  received.    I  only  propose  to  notice  three  points  which  were 
raised  by  Mr.  Abdul  Qadir.    In  the  first  place,  I  unreservedly  with- 
draw anything  which  might  convey  the  idea  that  I  wished  to  include 
the  whole  Native  Press  in  my  remarks  about  the  responsibility  of 
[Editors.    I  had  no  intention  of  alluding  to  more  than  one  section — 
a  noisy  and  mischievous  one — of  that  institution,  and  I  think  he 
^was  quite  right  in  taking  the  lecturer  to  task  for  what  seemed  to  be 
an   undeservedly  wholesale  condemnation,    Mr,  Abdul   Qadir  is 
fully  entitled  to  do  this,  inasmuch  as  he  edited  a  paper  in  the 
Punjab  which  had,  I  believe,  an  excellent  record.    He  deprecates 
my  having  criticised  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji's  proceedings  at  the 
Congress ;  it  was,  I  admit,  a  wonderful  tour  de  force  for  a  gentle- 
man of  his  mature  age  to  have  undertaken  the  trip  to  India,  and  all 
that  it  entailed ;  but  while  I  admire  the  resolute  character  which 
impelled  him  to  accept  such  a  mission,  I  cannot  admit  that  his 
attempt  to  compose  the  differences  out  there  between  rival  factions 
absolves  him  from  liability  to  criticisms,  especially  as  he  publicly 
advocated  a  thoroughly  impracticable  scheme,  and  incidentally 
launched  most  serious  and  baseless  indictments  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.    Mr.  Abdul  Qadir  in  referring  to  the  stage  of  pro- 
gress in  the  Native  States  said  that  they  were  backward,  but  that 
if  the  chiefs  attempted  to  introduce  reforms  they  would  be  checked 
by  our  Government.    Now  I  do  know  something  about  Native 
States,  and  I  maintain  that  this  is  an  absolutely  mistaken  view — 
any  ruler  who  seeks  to  improve  his  administration,  and  introduces 
ameliorations  for  this  purpose,  deserves  and  receives  encouragement 
and  commendation  from  the  Government  of  India.    I  will  conclude 
by  asking  you  to  accord  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ampthill 
for  his  able  and  statesmanlike  conduct  of  business  as  our  chairman. 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  when  Resident  in  Mysore  of  gauging 
the  measure  of  his  popularity  with  all  classes  as  Governor  of 
Madras,  and  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so  in  his  Lordship's  presence,  I 
should  like  to  add  that,  when  he  laid  down  that  responsible  office 
his  departure  was  marked  by  a  spontaneous  and  genuine  manifesta- 
tion of  affection  and  regret,  on  the  part  both  of  the  Native  and 
European  communities. 
The  Chairman  briefly  replied. 

a  2 
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THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL   GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Thirty-niDth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  in 
the  Library  of  the  Institute  on  Tuesday,  February  26,  1907,  Sir 
Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.,  a  member  of  the  Council,  presided. 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  following : — 

Mesbbs.B.a'Ababrelton.J.  H.Adams,  T.J.  Alldridoe,  LS.O.jBev.  W.  Osbobn 
B.  Allen,  Mr.  Robert  Bewley,  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden. Smith,  K.C.B.,  Mb. 
J.  J.  Brown,  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer, 
G.C.M.G.,  Mr.  Allan  Campbell,  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  Messrs.  C.  V. 
Creaoh,  C.M.G.,  F.  H.  Dangar,  Henry  Davies,  J.  Bubtt  Davy,  J.  E.  Daw- 
son, Frederick  Button,  H.  Earnshaw,  J.  H.  Galbraith,  R.  Gledden,  John 
Goodlitfe,  p.  F.  Hart,  General  Sir  Richard  Harrison,  R.E.,  G.C.B., 
C.M.G.,  Mr.  G.  N.  Hooper,  Sir  Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham,  K.C.M.G.,  Mb. 
R.  J.  Kent,  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Messrs.  R.  D.  Douglas 
McLean,  James  Martin,  R.  N.  Moir,  Capt.  S.  Mugford,  Mr.  R.  D.  Noble, 
Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  Sir  J.  Roper  Pabking- 
TON,  Messrs.  H.  M.  Paul,  R.  G.  Perry,  J.  G.  Poole,  J.  P.  Quinton,  Arthur 
H.  Reid,  Major-General  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B.,  Messrs.  E.  E.  F.  TABTfe, 
T.  A.  Wall,  Sir  E.  Noel  Walker,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young, 
K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G.  (Secretary). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chairman  nominated  two  scrutineers  to  conduct  the  ballot 
for  the  election  of  the  Council, — Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  on  behalf 
of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  AUdridge,  I.S.O.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Fellows. 

It  was  agreed  to  take  the  Annual  Report  as  read. 

Report. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
their  thirty-ninth  Annual  Report. 

The  historic  tour  through  India  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales — President  of  the  Institute — and  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  came  to  a  termination  in  March  after  an  unbroken 
series  of  loyal  demonstrations  and  memorable  experiences  that 
evoked  feelings  of  deep  interest  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  number  of  candidates  elected  during  the  past  year  com- 
prised 54  Resident  and  206  Non-Resident,  or  a  total  of  260,  as 
compared  with  81  Resident  and  223  Non-Resident  Fellows,  or  a 
total  of  304  in  1905.    On  December  81,  1906,  the  list  included 
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1,480  Resident,  3,044  Non-Resident,  and  13  Honorary  Fellows,  or 
4,487  in  all,  of  whom  1,803  have  compounded  for  the  Annual 
Subscription  and  qualified  as  Life  Fellows. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  Fellows  and  the 
annual  income  in  each  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  in 
1868 :— 


Annual  income  (exclusive  of 

Date 

No.  of 

Building  and  Oonversazione  Funds, 

Fellows 

but  inclusive  of  Life  Compositions 



and  Entrance  Fees) 

£        «.      d. 

To  Jane  11 

,1869       . 

174 

1,224  14     5 

J 

1870 

275 

549  10    8 

1871 

210 

503  16    4 

}» 

1872 

271 

478  10    4 

«» 

1873 

349 

1,022    9     1 

1874 

420 

906  12  11 

»} 

1875 

551 

1,038  15    8 

»i 

1876 

627 

1,132     3     3 

If 

1877 

717 

1,222  18    3 

)) 

1878 

796 

1,330  13  11 

If 

1879 

981 

1,752  18     2 

1880 

1,131 

2,141     8  10 

II 

1881 

1,376 

2,459  15     6 

II 

1882 

1,613 

3,236    8     3 

II 

1883 

1,959 

3,647  10    0 

II 

1884 

2,306 

4,539    0  10 

If 

1885 

2,587 

5,220  19    0 

1886 

2,880 

6,258  11     0 

To  Dec.  31 

,1886 

3,005    . 

6,581     2    5 

If 

1887 

3,125 

6,034     3    0 

ti 

1888 

3,221 

6,406  11     5 

If 

1889 

3,562 

7,738     7  11 

If 

1890 

3,667 

6,919     7    6 

II 

1891 

3,782 

7,362    2  10 

•1 

1892 

3,775 

6,966  12     4 

If 

1893 

3,749 

6,458  18    6 

If 

1894 

3,757 

6,691  19    0 

If 

1895 

3,767 

6,854    2  11 

ff 

1896 

3,929 

7,315    5    9 

tf 

1897 

4,133 

7,688  15     7 

«f 

1898 

4,139 

7,114     4    2 

,f 

1899 

4,153      . 

7,053  10     2 

II 

1900 

4,208 

7,142     8     3 

If 

1901 

4,228 

7,154     1     9 

II 

1902 

4,407 

*8,042    5     1 

II 

1903 

4,460 

7,740    4    9 

If 

1904 

4,472 

7,628  15     8 

It 

1906 

4,491 

7,536  10    9 

1906       . 

4,487 

7,323     6     7 

♦  Coronation  year. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  statement  of  accounts  is  appended, 
a  noteworthy  feature  being  that  the  loan  of  ^35,020,  which  was 
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raised  in  1886  to  enable  the  aeqairement  of  the  freehold  of  the 
Institate  premises,  has  been  paid  off  in  fall.  The  Goonoil  exercised 
their  right  to  anticipate  certain  statutory  payments,  and  the  final 
instalment  having  been  paid  on  July  1, 1906,  the  bnilding  was  freed 
from  all  debt  within  twenty  years,  instead  of  forty  years,  as  originally 
stipulated.  A  saving  of  more  than  j^l  5,000  in  interest  was  thus 
effected,  and  the  title  deeds  of  the  freehold  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  Institute.  When  the  Admiralty  lease  expires  it  is  proposed 
to  occupy  the  upper  floors  as  well  as  the  Craven  Street  premises 
after  the  necessary  reconstruction.  This  will  involve  considerable 
outlay  and  an  increased  cost  in  maintenance,  but  the  Oounoil  are 
sanguine  that  additional  facilities  can  thus  be  provided  which  will 
widely  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute  and  enlarge  its 
capacity  for  increased  membership. 

The  obituary  of  1906  comprises  89  names,  as  given  below : — 

7.  E.  Leslie  Alldridge  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Frank  BaUey,  Borthwick  B, 
Baird  {late  of  New  Zealand),  Sydney  Hilton  Barber  {Transvaal),  Alfred 
Barlow  (Orange  River  Colony),  Rev,  Henry  E.  Beech,  M,A,,  T.  Durant 
Beighton  (late  of  India),  Alfred  Beit,  John  Bell,  Edgar  F.  Benstuan  {Gold 
Coast  Colony),  Major  Alfred  E.  B,  Blaine  {Transvaal),  James  Bonwick, 
Oswald  Brown,  MJnstCE.,  Sir  Walter  L,  Buller,  K,CM.Q,,  F.B.8.  {New 
Zealand),  Walter  8.  Carew  {Fiji),  W,  W.  Clarke  {New  South  Wales),  James 
Cochran  {late  of  New  South  Wakes),  Moses  Cornwall  {Cape  Colony),  The  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  O.CSJ.  {a  Vice-President  since  1872),  Hon,  Alfred 
J,  Crawford,  M,L.C,  {Natal),  James  Cumming  {Natal),  Rev,  Joseph  J,  Curling, 
MA,,  Sir  Samuel  Davenport,  K,C,M.G,  (formerly  Hon,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  South  Australia),  William  B,  Davies,  M.D.  {Sierra  Leone),  David 
Don  {NataX),  Arthur  Dudgeon,  Kingsley  Dunbar-Anderson  (Transvaal), 
Walter  H,  Duncan,  M.P,  {South  Australia),  W,  P,  Dunlop  {New  South 
Wales),  Colonel  Wm.  J.  Engledue,  R.E.,  Edward  Evison,  Hon,  John  Ferguson, 
M,L,C.  {Queensland),  Richard  J.  Fimiemore{  Natal),  Hon,  Charles  J,  George, 
M.L,C,  {Lagos),  James  Gibberd  {late  of  Cape  Colony),  Robert  Govett  {Queens- 
land),  Henry  F.  Gray,  W,  S.  Sebright  Green,  Frederick  W,  Haddon  {Hon, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Victoria),  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hampden, 
G.CM.G,  {formerly  Governor  of  New  South  Wales),  Edward  C,  Healey, 
David  W.  Johnston,  M.D,  {Transvaal),  John  T.  Keith  {Cape  Colony),  George 
Lansell  {Victoria),  John  M.  Lefevre,  M.D.,  CM.  {British  Columbia),  R.  D, 
McGibbon,  K.C.  {Canada),  Daniel  J.  Mackay  {late  of  Western  Australia) 
Angus  Mackinnon  {Rhodesia),  John  Mathieson,  John  Moore,  Thomas  Moore 
{Western  Australia),  Rev.  Viscount  Molesworth,  Edmund  B.  Muspratt  {Fiji), 
Robert  Nisbet  (Transvaal),  Randolph  Nott  (New  South  Wales),  Hon.  J.  A. 
Otonba  Payne,  M.L.C.  (Southern  Nigeria),  J.  Baddeley  Poole,  George  E. 
Porter  (Victoria),  Major-General  A.  J.  M.  Rainey,  Keith  Ramsay  (New 
Zealand),  Wybert  Reeve  (late  of  South  Australia),  William  H.Rogers  (Trans- 
vaal), J.  Grafton  Ross  (late  of  New  South  Wales),  John  Purvis  Russell 
(Netv  Zealand),  T.  Purvis  Russell  (New  Zealaml),  Henry  Rutherford  (Natal), 
John  Sawers  (Victoria),  A.  G.  M.  Scott  (Nortliern  Nigeria),  Henry  Sewell 
(Jamaica),  Walter  Sharpe,  Frederick  C.  SJiaw  (Surgeon- Superintendent 
Indian  Emigration  Service),  Bruce  Sheplierd,  LS.O.  ( Eojig  Kong),  J.  B,  Lintoni 
Simmons  (late  of  Western  Australia),  E.  H.  Dean  Smith  (Western  Australia), 
General  Sir  Henry  A.  Smyth,  K.C.M.G.,  Harry  Douglas  Solomon  (TransvaaX), 
Horatio  W.  Stockham  (Cape  Colony),  Sir  Richard  Tangye,  John  E.  Tanner, 
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C.M.O.,  MJnsLCE.  (late  of  Trinidad),  Richard  D,  Thomas  {New  Zealand), 
E.  Symes  Thompson,  M,D.,  FM.C.P.,  S.  de  Courcy  Thompson,  Cornelius 
Thorne  {late  of  China),  Charles  Thornton,  Jacobtis  Van  Ryn  {Cape  Colony), 
James  L.  Veendam,  M,D.  (late  of  British  Ouiana),  Philip  Wales  {Southern 
Nigeria),  George  Wills,  James  J,  Wilson,  M,D,  {West  Africa), 

The  death  of  the  Eight  Hon.  B.  J.  Seddon,  for  many  years 
Premier  of  New  Zealand,  deprived  the  Empire  of  a  far-seeing 
statesman,  whose  able  services  and  patriotic  sentiments  were 
universally  recognised  and  respected. 

Vacancies  on  the  Council  have  arisen  through  the  deaths  of 
the  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  G.C.S.I.,  a  Vice-President,  and  (quite 
recently)  the  Hon.  Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.,  a 
Councillor,  and  the  resignation  of  Walter  H.  James,  Esq.,  K.C.,  a 
Councillor,  on  his  return  to  Australia.  They  have  been  filled 
up  ad  interim^  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows  under 
the  provisions  of  Rule  6,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Eight  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,  K.G.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Eason, 
and  Henry  Birchenough,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  The  following  retire  in 
conformity  with  Eule  7,  and  are  eligible  for  re-election ;  — Vice- 
Presidents  :  H.E.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  the  Duke  of 
ArgyU,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G., 
G.C.V.O.,  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  and  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir 
George  T.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.  Councillors :  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel 
Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I., 
C.B.,  Major-General  C.  W.  Eobinson,  C.B.,  Allan  Campbell,  Esq., 
Dr.  Alfred  Hillier,  and  W.  Keswick,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Annual  Dinner  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Eooms  on 
April  25,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  E.G., 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  made  an  important  speech 
on  Colonial  policy,  which  is  fully  reported  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Eoad,  on  June  28,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  largely  attended. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  since  the 
date  of  the  last  Annual  Eeport : — 

Ordinary  Meetings. 

*«  The  Products  of  AustraUa.*'    The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins 
(Agent-General  for  South  Australia). 
"  Our  PoHcy  in  the  West  Indies."    Miss  C.  de  Thierry. 
"Australian    Immigration."     Walter    H.    James,    E.C. 
(Agent*  General  for  Western  Australia). 
"  India  under  British  Eule."    Arthur  Sawtell. 
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"The    Development  of    our  British    African    Empire.* 
Lionel  Decle. 
"  Notes  on  Imperial  Organisation."    Richard  Jebb. 
"The  Colonial  Press."     Arthur  W.  a'Beckett  (Past  Pre- 
sident of  the  Institute  of  Journalists  and  the  Newspaper 
Society). 

"Federal  Tendencies    in   Education."      E.   B.   Sargant 
(Education  Adviser  to  the  High  Commissioner  of   South 
Africa). 
Afternoon  Meetings. 

"Our  Emigration  Plans."  General  Booth  (Salvation 
Army). 

"The  New  Agricultural  Movement  in  Cape  Colony." 
P.  J.  Hannon. 

"  The  Oilfields  of  Trinidad."  E.  H.  Cunningham  Craig, 
B.A.,  F.G.S.  (Government  Geologist  in  Trinidad  and 
Tobago). 

"  St.  Helena."  J.  C.  Melliss  (formerly  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Property  and  Engineer  in  the  Colony). 
The  special  facihties  which  the  Institute  possesses  for  imparting 
trustworthy  information  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  Colonies  and 
India  are  becoming  more  widely  known  and  appreciated,  and  year 
by  year  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  inquiries  are  received  and 
replied  to. 

The  Library,  which  contains  a  most  complete  collection  of 
historical,  scientific,  official,  and  general  literature  regarding  the 
Colonies  and  India,  has  received  a  large  number  of  valuable  addi- 
tions, both  old  and  new,  which  have  in  several  instances  filled  up 
gaps  among  the  earlier  published  works  and  at  the  same  time  made 
readily  accessible  the  most  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon 
Colonial  and  Indian  subjects.  Its  general  usefulness  has  been 
widely  recognised  by  officials  and  private  individuals  engaged  in 
research,  as  well  as  by  students  of  Colonial  affairs  and  educational 
authorities,  who,  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  and  up-to-date 
catalogue,  can  easily  ascertain  what  has  been  written  upon  any 
particular  subject  regarding  the  progress,  history,  and  ever- 
increasing  importance  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Parlia- 
mentary section  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  several  of  the  earlier  series  of  publications  which  are  now 
available  for  reference  purposes.  The  Colonial  Law  Reports  which 
have  been  gathered  together  in  the  Library  are  of  great  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  legal  affairs  in  this  country,  as  they  contain  all 
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the  important  decisions  of  the  judges  of  the  various  Colonial 
Courts.  For  those  engaged  upon  Privy  Council  cases  the  collec- 
tion is  invaluable,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  Reports  are  accessible 
in  a  central  position  in  London  has  been  much  appreciated  by 
barristers  and  others  visiting  the  United  Kingdom,  who  in  former 
years  experienced  considerable  inconvenience  owing  to  the  want 
of  these  very  necessary  works  of  reference.  The  collection  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  other  periodicals  has  been  considerably 
increased,  the  number  of  such  publications  which  are  regularly 
filed  being  528,  the  majority  of  which  are  at  the  expiration  of  ' 
twelve  months  sent  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  are  per- 
manently preserved  and  always  accessible  to  Fellows  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  Eeference  department  h>as  been  much  extended,  and 
now  affords  easy  access  to  the  most  recent  information  regarding 
the  trade,  resources,  and  general  development  of  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  additions  to  the  Library  numbered  1,524  volumes, 
1,814  pamphlets  and  parts,  87  maps,  228  photographs,  47,375 
newspapers.  The  Council  have  again  to  acknowledge  the  liberality 
of  a  large  number  of  donors,  including  the  Imperial,  Colonial,  and 
Indian  Governments,  societies  and  various  public  institutions,  the 
proprietors  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  and  a  large  number 
of  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  a  complete  list  of  whom  is  appended. 
On  December  81,  1906,  the  Library  contained  64,682  volumes  and 
pamphlets  (all  relating  to  the  Colonies  and  India)  and  528  files  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  &c. 

The  Council  are  arranging  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  to  extend 
a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Delegates  who  will  shortly  arrive  in  London 
to  take  part  in  the  Colonial  Conference.  Previous  gatherings  have 
paved  the  way  for  friendly  and  mutual  concessions  in  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  at  large,  and  the  Conference  of  1907  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these  assemblies  that  has  yet  been 
brought  together  in  this  country. 

For  many  years  past  the  Council  have  made  representations 
'  to  His  Majesty's  Government  as  to  the  hardship  of  levying  double 
Income  Tax  on  money  invested  in  British  Colonies,  and  they  trust 
the  subject  will,  among  others,  come  under  consideration  at  the 
Colonial  Conference  with  a  view  to  such  duplication  being  prevented 
in  the  future. 

The  prosperity  of  Canada  and  the  development  of  its  great 
natural  resources  continue  without  interruption.  Commercial 
activity  prevails,  the  manufacturing  industries  are  expanding  with 
much  rapidity,  the  opening  up  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
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country  is  attracting  much  attention,  and  new  railways,  and 
extensions  of  existing  lines,  are  being  constructed  as  quickly  as 
the  labour  conditions  will  permit.  Agriculture,  and  its  sister 
industries,  fruit-growing  and  dairying,  are  increasing  in  import- 
ance year  by  year.  The  great  advantages  of  the  Dominion,  the 
opportunities  that  it  affords  to  suitable  men  and  women  in  all  the 
Provinces,  and  the  liberal  terms  offered  by  the  Government,  are 
attracting  an  increased  flow  of  settlers  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  announced 
that  His  Majesty's  Postmaster-General  has  made  certain  proposals 
to  the  Dominion  Government  with  the  object  of  placing  the  postage 
rate  on  periodicals,  magazines,  and  newspapers  published  in  this 
country  and  sent  to  Canada  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than  at 
present,  especially  when  compared  with  the  rates  charged  on  publi- 
cations sent  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
has,  for  the  first  time,  paid  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring  Colony  of 
Newfoundland — an  auspicious  event  which  will  doubtless  prove 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 

The  outlook  in  Australia  is  most  encouraging,  a  succession 
of  good  seasons  having  contributed  to  the  rehabilitation  of  stock 
and  caused  a  remarkable  expansion  in  production  as  well  as  in  trade 
conditions.  Steps  are  being  taken  by  some  of  the  States  to  encourage 
suitable  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  as  large  areas 
of  land  are  being  resumed  by  various  State  Governments  for  pur- 
poses of  closer  settlement,  a  great  stimulus  will  thus  be  given  to 
the  farming  industry. 

The  New  Zealand  International  Exhibition,  now  bemg  held  at 
Christchurch  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  displays  to 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
resources  and  home  industries  of  that  attractive  and  prosperous 
Colony,  as  well  as  exhibits  from  the  Mother  Country,  Australia, 
Canada,  and  Fiji. 

The  South  African  Exhibition,  which  His  Majesty  the  King 
has  graciously  consented  to  open  in  Westminster  on  February  23, 
will  bring  prominently  under  public  notice  the  varied  products 
of  that  important  part  of  the  Empire.  A  reciprocal  treaty 
has  recently  been  arranged  between  South  Africa  and  New 
Zealand  to  encourage  the  interchange  of  the  produce  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  promptitude  with  which  the  native  rising  in  Natal  was 
isolated  and  suppressed  by  the  local  military  forces  of  South  Africa 
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reflects  much  credit  on  the  self-reliance  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
Colonial  authorities  at  a  critical  juncture. 

The  grant  of  responsible  government  to  the  people  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  announcement  that  a  similar  constitution  will 
shortly  be  applied  to  the  Orange  River  Colony,  are  regarded  with 
anxious  interest  by  the  Council,  who  earnestly  hope  that  these 
measures  will  tend  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  both  communities 
and  advance  Imperial  unification. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  is  steadily  progressing,  there  now 
being  a  regular  train  service  from  Cape  Town  to  Broken  Hill,  a 
distance  of  2,100  miles.  It  is  manifest  that  this  important  line  has 
already  given  a  stimulus  to  the  expansion  of  trade  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  white  settlers,  as  predicted  by  its  distinguished 
originator,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 

During  the  year  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  West  Indies 
continued  to  show  improvement,  and  there  are  indications  that 
these  Colonies  are  now  attracting  more  attention  as  a  field  for  the 
investment  of  capital  than  they  have  done  for  many  years  past. 
The  sugar  industry  naturally  felt  somewhat  the  low  prices  which 
prevailed ;  but,  as  a  result  of  the  Brussels  Convention,  confidence 
is  being  restored,  and  several  more  central  sugar  .factories  have 
been  erected  in  this  part  of  our  Empire.  Jamaica  has  recovered 
completely  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  hurricane  of  1903,^ 
while  the  extension  of  cacao  cultivation  in  Trinidad  has  added 
materially  to  the  wealth  of  that  island,  which  is  showing  signs  of 
rapidly  increasing  prosperity.  Thanks  to  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  Sea  Island  cotton  industry,  several  of  the  smaller 
islands  advanced  still  further  towards  regaining  their  former 
position. 

Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made,  with  highly  promising  results, 
to  promote  the  growth  of  an  independent  supply  of  cotton  in  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  where  extensive  areas  are  available 
for  that  purpose. 

A  process  of  industrial  development  is  proceeding  in  India 
which  bids  well  for  the  future  of  its  people,  and  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  growing  trade  and  prosperous  finance. 

The  celebration  of  Empire  Day  provides  a  great  educational  force 
for  consohdating  and  strengthening  the  Empire,  and  is  obtaining 
general  acceptance  throughout  the  Colonies.  The  Council  have 
for  many  years  past  given  their  earnest  support  to  the  movement, 

*  Intelligence  of  the  disastrous  earthquake  at  Kingston  had  not  been 
received  when  this  Report  was  drawn  up. 
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and  in  1894  and  again  in  1908  memorialised  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  favour  of  its  being  accorded  official  recognition. 

The.  Council  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  the  Fellows,  that  nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  Institute  was  founded,  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Colonies  and 
fostering  cordial  relations  between  the  people  of  these  isles  and  their 
kinsmen  beyond  the  seas.  Such  is  still  the  keynote  of  its  work, 
and  the  Council  are  resolved  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  cherish  and 
maintain  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
daughter  States  as  partners  in  a  great  and  world-wide  inheritance. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

J.  S.  O'Halloran, 

Secretary, 
January  15,  1907. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
Fob  the  Tbab  ending 


Bbckipts. 
Bank  Balance  as  Der  last  Account 

£657    6 
24  15 

2 

8 

£    i. 
682     1 

5,569  16 

261     0 

166     2 

1,290    0 

7     7 

64  13 

1  11 

17     5 

382  12 

d. 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary 

10 

9   Life  Subscriptions  of  £20 

180    0 

481  17 

153    0 

211     1 

19  10 

112  16 

2,466    0 

1,581     6 

2  16 

207     2 

62    0 

91     7 

1     1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

49  Life  Subscriptions  of  £10  and  under  to  com- 
plete   

51  Entrance  Fees  of  £3 

201          „            .,       £l.  l8 

10          „           „       £1.  19«.  to  complete  

102  Arrears  of  Subscriptions  

1.233  Subscriotions  of  £2  for  1906 

1606                 ,             £1.  1«.  for  1906 

10               „             £1  or  less  to  complete 

218                „              195.  to  complete    

31                „              £2  for  1907,  in  advance  ... 
87               „              £1.  U.  for  1907,  in  advance 
1                »                     ..        1908, 

6 

A?>r>ua1  DinnPT,  received  in  coniiection  with,. .,,»,., 

0 

Conversazione,  ditto    

... 

6 

Rent  for  one  year  to  December  25,  1906  (less  Property  Tax) ... 
Insurance  repaid , 

0 
0 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers,  &c 

8 

Library  Catalogue  (Sale  of) 

6 

Interest  on  Deposit , 

7 

Journal , 

9 

£8,422  10  11 
Examined  and  found  correct 


JaMUiry  21,  1907. 


F,  H.  DANGAR  \    ^        .    ,.^ 

n.  F.  BILLINGHURST  /   ^^-  ^^*^*- 
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AND  PAYMENTS 
Dbcbmbeb  31,  1906. 


Paymbnts. 

£     s.    d. 

Salaries  and  Wages 2,196  19    4 

Proceedings — Printing,&c 286    5    5 

Journal — 

Printing £^01     8    4 

ge  158    6    8 

559  15     0 

Printing,  ordinary  69    3  11 

Postages,  ordinary  205    8    5 

Advertising  Meetings 26  10    2 

Meetings,  Expenses  of 204    8    0 

Reporting  Meetings    30  19    6 

Stationery 143     1    0 

Newspapers 126    0    3 

Library — 

Books  £149  19    0 

Binding  71  16     8 

Maps   2     5    0 

224    0    8 

Fuel,  Light,  &c 152  14    5 

Building — Furniture  and  Repairs 108  19  10 

Guests' Dinner  Fund  33     7    8 

Rates  and  Taxes 390  11     9 

Fire  Insurance 23  15    3 

Law  Charges    2  12     6 

Telephone 17    0    0 

Annual  Dinner 270  17    0 

Conversazione — 

Refreshments £128    3    0 

Electric  Lighting,  &c 54  17    3 

Floral  Decorations    20    0    0 

Music  43     4    6 

Printing  19  18    0 

Fittings,  Furniture,  &c 23  17     6 

Attendance,  &c 25    6    6 

315    6    9 

Clerical  Assistance  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer 100    0    0 

Miscellaneous  , 77    1.    7 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  refunded  10    3    0 

Payments  on  Account  of  Mortgage — 

Interest   £67    8    4 

Principal 2,448     1     8 

2,615  10    0 

8,090  14    5 

Balance  at  Bank £305    8  11 

„     in  hands  of  Secretary  26    7    7 

331  16     6 

£8,422  10  11 

M.  F.  OMMANNSr, 

Honorary  Treasurer, 
January  21,  1907. 
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LIST  OF  DONOES  TO  THE  LIBRART-1906. 


Aborigines'  Protection  Society 
Adelaide,    University    (South    Aus- 
tralia) 
Admiralty,  The 
Africa,  Proprietors  of 

African  Book  Co.  (Cape  Colony) 

African  Insurance,  Banking  and  Com- 
mercial Gazette  (Cape  Town),  Pro- 
prietors of 

African  Society,  The 

African  Standard  (Mombasa),  Pro- 
prietors of 

African  World,  Proprietors  of 

Agricultural  Reporter  (Barbados), 
Proprietors  of 

Alberta,  Canada,  Government  of 

Allen,  George 

Alleyn,  H.  M.  (Ceylon) 

Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd. 

American  Colonisation  Society  (Wash- 
ington) 

American  Geographical  Society  (New 
York) 

Anthropological  Institute 

Anti-Tea  Duty  League 

Antigfua  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Appointments  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Argosy  (British  Guiana),  Proprietors 
of 

Argus  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 

Armidale  Express  (N.S.  Wales),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Arnold,  Edward 

Ashburton  Mail  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Aspinall,  A.  E. 

Auckland  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Auckland  University  College,  New 
Zealand 

Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors 
of 

Australasian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  London 


Australasian     Hardware     and    Ma- 
chinery, Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking 
Becord,  Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Journal  of    Pharmacy, 
Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Medical    Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Book  Co. 

Australian     Field     (Sydney),     Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian    Journal    of    Education, 
Proprietors  of 

Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney), 
Proprietors  of 

Australian  Museum  (Sydney),  Trus- 
tees of 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 
(Sydney) 

Australian   Stock  Exchange  Intelli- 
gence, Proprietors  of 

Australian  Trading  World,  Proprietors 
of 

Automobile  Club  Journal,  Proprietors 
of 

Bahamas,  Government  of  the 

Ballarat  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Balme,  Messrs.  C,  &  Co. 

Bank  of  Australasia 

Bankers*  Institute  of  Australasia 

Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of 

Barbados,  Government  of 

Bataviaasch  (3^iootschap  van  Eunsten 
en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia 

Baynes,  Hon.  Joseph,  C.M.G,,  M.L.C. 
(Natal) 

Beadnell,  H.  J.  L.  (Egypt) 

Beaufort  Courier  (Cape  Oolony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Bedford   Enterprise   (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of 

Beira  Post,  Proprietors  of 

Bell,  W.  H.  Somerset,  (Transvaal) 
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Bemrose  &  Sons,  Messrs. 

Bendigo  Advertiser  (Victoria),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Bengal,  Asiatic  Society  of 

Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bengal,  Secretary  to  Government 

Bermuda,  Government  of 

Bermuda  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 

Birmingham  University 

Black,  Messrs.  A.  &  C. 

Blackwood  &  Sons,  Messrs.  W. 

BUgh,  Harris  H.,  K.C.  (Canada) 

Board  of  Trade 

Bobbili,  The  Maharajah  of,  K.C.I.E. 
(India)  • 

Bombay  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Bombay,  Government  of 

B0086,  James  R. 

Boston  Public  Library 

Boucaut,  Hon.  Sir  James  Penn, 
K.C.M.G.  (South  Australia) 

Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Brassey,  Hon.  T.  A. 

Brassey,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B. 

Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Brisbane  Courier  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Britannia,  Proprietors  of 

British  and  South  African  Export 
Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

British  Australasian,  Proprietors  o£ 

British  Central  Africa,  H.M.'s  Com- 
missioner 

British  Columbia,  Government  of 

British  Columbia  Minister  of  Mines 

British  Columbia,  Law  Society  of 

British  Columbia  Mining  Exchange, 
Proprietors  of 

British  Columbian,  Proprietors  of 

British  Empire  League 

British  Guiana  Directory,  Publishers 
of  the 

British  Guiana,  Government  Geologist 

British  Guiana,  Government  of 

British  Guiana  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

British  Guiana  Lnmigration  Depart- 
ment 

British  Honduras,  Government  of 

British  North  Borneo  Co. 

British  North  Borneo,  Governor  of 

British  South  Africa  Co. 

British  Trade  Journal,  Proprietors 
of 

British  Women's  Emigration  Associa- 
tion 

Brooks  k  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  (New  South 
Wales) 


Browne- Searle     Printing     Co.,    The 
(Canada) 

Bruce,  Sir  Charles,  G.C.M.G. 

Bucknill,  John  A. 

Budget  (New  Plymouth,  New  Zea* 
land).  Proprietors  of 

Bulawayo  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Bureau    of    Statistics,    Washington, 
U.S.A. 

Burma,  Government  of 

Burt,  Miss  Rosalie  (Rhodesia) 

Cambridge  University  Press 

Cameron,  Prof.  J.  H.  (Canada) 

Campbell,  Wilfred  (Canada)  • 

Canada,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Statistics 

Canada,  Department  of  Labour 

CaDada,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Canada,  Geographic  Board  of 

Canada,  Geological  Survey  of 

Canada,  Government  of 

Canada,  High  Commissioner  for 

Canada  Law  Book  Co. 

Canada  Newspaper  Cartoonists'  Asso- 
ciation 

Canada  Permanent    Mortgage    Cor- 
poration 

Canada,  Royal  Society  of 

Canada,  The   Hon.  the  Minister   of 
Justice  for 

Canadian  Bankers'  Association  (To- 
ronto) 

Canadian  Forestry  Association 

Canadian  Law  Review  Co. 

Canadian   Magazine   (Toronto),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
'  Canadian  Preference  League 

Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Association  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury  College  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury    Times   (New    Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Cantlie,  Dr.  James 

Cape  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

Cape    Church    Monthly,    Proprietors 
of 

Cape    Daily  Telegraph,    Proprietors 
of 

Cape  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Agent-General 
for 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  H.  M.'s  Astrono* 
mer 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Department  of 
Agriculture 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  Government 
Biologist 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Government  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  University 

Cape  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Capitalist,  Proprietors  of 

Capricomian  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Carswell  Co.,  The  (Canada) 

Casgrain,  Philippe- Baby,  K.C.,  Canada 

Cassell  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Central  African  Times  (Blantyre, 
B.C.A.),  Proprietors  of 

Central  Provinces  of  India,  Govern- 
ment of  the 

Central  South  African  Railways, 
General  Manager  of 

Ceylon  Association  in  London 

Ceylon,  Government  of 

Ceylon  Independent,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  Observer,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 

Ceylon  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon,  Surveyor- General 

Ceylon,  Times  of,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  University  Association 

Chapman  Sc  Hall,  Messrs. 

Charlottetown  Herald  (P.B.I.),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Charters  Towers  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  and  Mines,  Queensland 

Chatto  &  Windus,  Messrs. 

Chemist  and  Druggist  of  Australasia, 
Proprietors  of 

China  Mail  (Hong  Kong),  Proprietors 
of 

Christchurch  Press  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Christian  Literature  Society  for  India 

Chronicle  (South  Australia),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Church  Missionary  Society 

Churchill,  Messrs.  J.  &  A. 

Citizen,  Proprietors  of 

Civil  &  Military  Gazette  (Lahore), 
Proprietors  of 

Clarendon  Press 

Clarion  (British  Honduras),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Clark,  T.  Sealey 

Clougher,  J.  P. 

Clougher,  Thomas  R. 

Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Association 

Cold  Storage,  Proprietors  of 

Collens,  J.  H.  (Trinidad) 

Colombo  Museum  (Ceylon) 

Colonial  Bank 


Colonial  Consignment  and  Digtribut- 
ingCo. 

Colonial  Guardian  (British  Honduias), 
Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Mining  News,  Proprietors 
of 

Colonial  Nursing  Association 

Colonial  Office 

Coloniser,  Proprietors  of 

Comit6  de  TAfriqae  Fran^aise  (Paris) 

Commercial  (Manitoba),  Proprietors 
of 

Commercial  Intelligence,  Proprietors 
of 

Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Govern- 
ment of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Australia,  The 
Officer  representing  the 

Companhia  de  Mozambique 

Coombs,  H,  R.  (Western  Australia) 

Coolgardie  Miner,  Proprietors  of 

Coorg,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Copp  Clark  Co.,  The  (Canada) 

Cotton,  E.  P  (Southern  Nigeria) 

Cowen,  Charles 

Cox,  Horace 

Cox,  \V.  Gibbons  (Queensland) 

Creamery  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

Criminal  Law  Journal  of  India,  Pro- 
prietors of  the 

Critic,  Proprietors  of 

Cronbach,  R. 

Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 

Cundall,  Frank  (Jamaica) 

Cyprus,  Government  of 

Cyprus  Journal,  Proprietors  of  the 

Dagnaud,  Le  P^re  P.  M. 

Daily  British  Whig  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Dsuly  Chronicle  (British  Guiana), 
Proprietors  of 

Daily  Mall  (Queensland),  Proprietors 
of 

Daily  News  (Newfoundland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Daily  Record  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Launceston,  Tas- 
mania), Proprietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Napier,  N.Z.),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Daily  Telegraph  (New  Bnmswick), 
Proprietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Quebec),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Dalgety  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (New  South 
Wales) 

Daniels,  Dr.  C.  W. 
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Davey,  Flack  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Davis  &  Sons,  MessrsrP.  (NataH 

Davis,  Hon.  N.  Darnell,  C.M.G. 
(British  Guiana) 

Dawe,  M.  T. 

Dawn,  Proprietors  of 

De  Gaye,  Jules  A.  (Seychelles)' 

Deh^rain,  Henri 

Dennett,  R.  E  (Southern  Nigeria) 

Dent  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  M. 

Deutsche  Eolonialgesellschaft 

Diamond  Fields  Advertiser  (Kim- 
berley).  Proprietors  of 

Digby,  Long  &  Co.,  Messrs, 

Dionne.  Dr.  H.  E.  (Canada) 

Dominica  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Dominican,  Proprietors  of 

Dowler,  Leo  (Calgary) 

Drane,  Henry  J. 

Dublin  University 

Dundee  Free  Libraries 

Durban  High  School 

Dutton,  Frederick 

Dutton  &  Co.,  Messrs.  E.  P.  (New 
York) 

East  Africa  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  (Nairobi) 

East  Africa  Protectorate,  H.M.'s 
Commissioner 

East  End  Emigration  Fund 

East  India  Association 

East  London  Dispatch  (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  Govern- 
ment, of 

Eastern  Province  Herald  (Port  Eliza- 
beth), Proprietors  of 

Eaton,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  H.  (NewYork) 

Edmonton  Bulletin  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Edwards,  Rev.  Arthur  W.  (New  York) 

Edwards,  Stanley 

Edwards,  W.  B. 

Egerton,  Professor  Hugh  E. 

Bgmont  Star  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Egypt,  Government  of 

Emigrants*  Information  Office 

Empire  Club  of  Canada 

Engineering  Association  of  New 
South  Wales 

Engineering  Journal  of  Canada,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Engineering  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Evening  Herald  (Newfoundland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Evening  Post  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of 


Evening  Telegram  (Newfoundland), 

Proprietors  of 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Messrs. 
Falkland    Islands,    Government    of 

the 
Farmers'  Union  Advocate  (New  Zea- 
land), Proprietors  of 
Farmiug  World  (Canada),  Proprietors 

of 
Federalist  (Grenada),  Proprietors  of 
Federated   Malay  States,    Resident- 
General 
Federation  for  the  Defence  of  Belgian 

Interests  Abroad 
Ferguson,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C. 

(Ceylon) 
Ferguson,     Messrs.     A.     M.     &    J. 

(Ceylon) 
Field,  D. 

Fiji,  Government  of 
Fiji  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Financial  Times,  Ltd.,  The 
Fiuancier  and  BuUionist,  Proprietors 

of 
Fitzgerald,  W.  W.  A. 
Fleming,    Sir     Sandford,     K.C.M.G. 

(Canada) 
Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,  Proprietors 

of 
Fort  St.  George,  India,  Secretary  to 

Government 
France,  Ministdre  des  Colonies 
Freeman,  Mrs. 
Freeman,  W.  G. 

Free  Press  (Newfoundland),  Proprie- 
tors of 
Frere,  A.  G.  (India) 
Friend  (Orange  River  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Frowde,  Henry 
Gagnon,  Ernest  (Canada) 
Gambia,  Government  of 
Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Wells 
Garvin,  J.  W.  (Canada) 
Gay  &  Bird,  Messrs. 
Geelong  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 
Geeson,  Miss  Jean  E.  (Canada) 
Geographical  Association 
Geological  Institution  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsala 
Geraldton    Express    (W.   Australia), 

Proprietors  of 
Germany,  Government  of 
Gibraltar,  Government  of 
Gilchrist,  G.  (Cape  Colony) 
Gill,  Thomas  (South  Australia) 
Gold  Coast  Colony,  Director  of  Agri- 
culture 
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Gold  Coast  Colony,  Govemment  of 

Gold  Coast  Leader,  Proprietors  of 

Goldsbrough,  Mort  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 
(Victoria) 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Messrs. 

Goagh,  E.  H. 

Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton,  Messrs. 

Grahamstown    Journal,    Proprietors 
of 

Grand,  Dr.  J.  Le 

Grant,  John. 

Grenada,  Govemment  of 

Grey  town  Gazette  (Natal),  Proprietors 
of 

Griffin,  Martin  J.  (Canada) 

Grffiin  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Charles 

Grimaldi,  Rev.  A.  B. 

Grocott's  Mail  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Gwelo  Times  (Rhodesia),  Proprietors 
of 

Hiicking,  F.  L.  (British  Columbia) 

Haflfkine,  W.  M. 

Hall,  Rev.  Alfred  (Natal) 

Hall,  Maxwell  (Jamaica) 

Harbor  Grace   Standard  (Newfound- 
land), Proprietors  of 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Messrs. 

Hat  he  way,  W.   Frank   (New  Bruns- 
wick) 

Haynes,  T.  H. 

Health  Resort,  Proprietors  of 

Heidelberg  News,  Proprietors  of 

Henniker,  F.  C. 

H.M.'s  Government 

H.M.'s  Stationery  Office 

Hitchcock,  W.  M. 

Hitchins,  R.  L.  (Natal) 

Hobart  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Messrs. 

Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Home  and  Farm  (N.S.W.),  Proprietors 
of 

Hong  Kong  General  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Hong  Kong,  Govemment  of 

Hong  Kong  Daily  Press,  Proprietors 
of 

Hong  Kong,  Medical  Department 

Hong  Kong    Telegraph,    Proprietors 
of 

Hopper,  Mrs.  R.  P.  (Canada) 

Houston,  W.  R.  (Canada) 

Horden,  Lieut.  Lionel  H. 
Hurst  &  Blackett,  Messrs. 

Ice  and  Cold  Storage,  Proprietors  of 

Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  West  Indies  (Barbados) 


Imperial  Institnte 
Imperial  Library,  Calcatta 
Imperial  South  African  Association 
India,  Government  of 
India,  Geological  Survey  of 
India,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Indian    Church    News,    Proprietors 

of 
Indian  Museum 
Indian  Opinion  (Natal),  Proprietors 

of 
Inglewood    Record   (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Institut  Colonial  International,  Broz- 

elles 
Institute  of  Bankers 
Institute  of  Bankers  in  South  Africa 
Institution  of  Civil  Eng^eers 
Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
Institute  Coloniale  Italiano 
Intercolonial    Medical    Journal    of 

Australasia,  Proprietors  of 
International       Buddhist       Society 

(Burma) 
International  Federation  of  Master 

Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers 

Association 
Irish  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Iron  &   Steel    Trades   Journal,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Jack,  D.  R.  (New  Brunswick) 
Jamaica  Agricultural  Society 
Jamaica  Church  Aid  Association  in 

England 
Jamaica  Churchman,  Proprietors  of 
Jamaica  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 

of 
Jamaica  Department  of  Agriculture 
Jamaica,  Director  of  Public  Gardens 

and  Plantations 
Jamaica  Gleaner,  Proprietors  of 
Jamaica,  Govemment  of 
Jamaica  Institute 
Jamaica  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Jamaica,  Weather  Office 
Japan  Society 

Jarvis,  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  (Canada) 
Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Johannesburg  Young  Men's  Christian 

Association 
Johnston,  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K. 
Jolly,  Leslie  (Tasmania) 
Joske,  Major  A.Brewster  (Fiji) 
Jouve,  Le  P6re  Odoric  M.  (Canada) 
Just,  C.  T. 
Juta  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Cape  Town) 
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Kalgoorlie  Miner  (Western  Australia), 

Proprietors  of 
Kalgoorlie  Western  Argus  (Western 

Australia),  Proprietors  of 
Katiresu,  S.  (Ceylon) 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co., 

Messrs. 
Kelly,  Charles  H. 

Kennard,  Dr.  C.  P.  (British  Guiana) 
Kew  Guild 

Kew  Royal  Gardens,  Director  of 
Blimberley  Corporation 
Kimberley    Public     Library,     Cape 

Colony 
King  &  Son,  Messrs.  P.  S. 
Koloniaal  Museum  (Haarlem) 
Kolonial-Wirtschaftliches      Komitee 

(Berlin) 
Koninklijk  Instituut  ('s  Gravenhage) 
Krugersdorp  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
La  Belgique  Maritime  et  Colonial, 

Proprietors  of  (Brussels) 
Labuan,  (Governor  of 
Lacroix,  Prof.  A. 
Lagos  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
Lagos    Weekly  Record,   Proprietors 

of 
La  Ligue  Maritime  (Paris) 
Lamprey,  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  J. 
Lane,  John 

Lang,  Dr.  W.  R.  (Canada) 
Langelier,    Hon.     Mr.     Justice    F. 

(Canada) 
La  Nouvelle  France  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Launceston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of 
Laurie,  T.  Werner 
Law  Book  Company  of  Australia  (New 

South  Wales) 
Lazarus  &  Co.,  Messrs.  E.  J.  (India) 
Leeds  University 

Leeward  Islands  Free  Press,  Proprie- 
tors of 
Leeward  Islands,  Government  of 
Le  Journal  de  Fran^ise  (Montreal), 

Proprietors  of 
Le  Mois  Colonial  et  Maritime  (Paris), 

Proprietors  of 
Levy,  Daniel  (New  South  Wales) 
Leymarie,  A.  Leo 
Library    of    Congress,    Washington, 

U.S.  A. 
Library  Syndicate  (Cambridge) 
Life  (Melbourne),  Proprietors  of 
Lindley,  Percy 
Lister,  H.  (Zanzibar) 
Little,  J.  Stanley 
I^iverpool  Geographical  Society 


Liverpool  Incorporated  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Liverpool  University 

Liverpool  University  Institute  of 
Commercial  Research  in  the  Tropics 

Livingstone  Qollege 

Lockwood  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Crosby 

London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce 

London  University 

liong,  John 

Long,  J.  Robert  (Canada) 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Sampson 

Lucas,  C.  P.,  C.B. 

Lumsden,  Rev.  James  (Nova  Scotia) 

Lydenburg  News,  Proprietors  of 

Lyttelton  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Maasdorp,  Sir  Andries  F.  S.  (Orange 
River  Colony) 

MacGeorge,  David  (Canada) 

Mackay  &  Co  ,  Messrs.  John  (Canada) 

MacLeod,  Mrs.  Elizabeth. S.  (Prince 
Edward  Island) 

McAlpine  Publishing  Co.  (Nova 
Scotia) 

McCluskie,  E.  T.  (India) 

McGibbon.  R.  D.  (Canada) 

McGill  College  and  University 
(Montreal) 

McLean,  J.  S. 

McMillan,  R.  (New  South  Wales) 

Mackay  Mercury  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Mackay  Standard  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Madras  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Mafeking  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Maitland  Mercury  (New  South  Wales), 
Proprietors  of 

Malta  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Malta,  Government  of 

Manawatu  Standard  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Manchester  Geographical  Society 

Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Manitoba,  Government  of 

Manitoba  Historical  and  Scientific 
Society 

Manson,  Sir  Patrick,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D., 
LL.D. 

Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Co. 

Marlborough  &  Co.,  Messrs.  E. 

Marks,  Percy  J.  (New  South  Wales) 

Marsh,  Osw^Jcl 
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Marshall,  Dr.  P.  (New  Zealand) 

Martin,  Alfred  J. 

Maryborough  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 

Mather  &  Orowther,  Messrs. 

Mauritius  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mauritius,  Government 'of 

Mauritius  Institute 

Mauritius  Station  Agronomique 

Mavorogordato,  T.  C.  (Transvaal) 

Melbourne  Age,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Leader,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Public  Library,  Museum, 
&c. 

Melbourne  Punch,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  University 

Melrose,  Andrew 

Melville  k.  Mullen,  Messrs. 

Mercantile  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Midland  News  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Miles,  Henry  (Canada) 

Military  Gazette  (Canada),  Pro-, 
prietors  of 

Miller,  Hon.  W.  (Canada) 

Mining  Record  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Mining  Journal,  Proprietors  of  the 

Mirror  (Trinidad),  Proprietors  of 

Missouri  Botanical  Grarden  (U.S.A.) 

Mombasa  (British  East  Africa) 
Trading  and  Development  Syndi- 
cate 

Monetary  Times  (Canada),  Proprietors 
of 

Montreal  Daily  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Montreal  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
Proprietors  of 

Montreal  Weekly  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 

Montreal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 

Montserrat  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Montserrat,  H.M.'s  Commissioner 

Morang  &  Co.,  Messrs.  George  N. 
(Canada) 

Morel,  E.  D. 

Morgan,  S.  Vaughan 

Moring,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Alexander 

Morning  Chronicle  (Nova  Scotia), 
Proprietors  of 

Morning  Herald  (Western  Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

Morning  Post  (Bloemfontein),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Morning  Telegram  (Winnipeg),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Morris,  Sir   Daniel,   K.C.M.G.   (Bar- 


Murdoch.  G.  G.  (New  Brunswick) 
Murray,  John 

Mus6e  du  Congo  (Bruzelles) 
Nassau    Guardian    (Bahamas),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Natal,  Agent-General  for 
Natal,  Commissioner  of  Mines 
Natal  Department  of  Agriculture 
Natal,  General  Manager  of  Railways 
Natal,  GK>yemment  of 
Natal  Government   Railways   Maga- 
zine (Durban),  Proprietors  of 
Natal  Harbour  Department 
Natal  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 
Natal,  Port  Captain 
Natal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Nateson  &  Co.,  Messrs.  G.  A.  (India) 
National  Geog^phic  Society  (Wash- 
ington, U.S.A.) 
National     Monthly    and    Canadian 

Home,  Proprietors  of 
Natural  History  Museum 
Navy  League 

Negri  Sembilan,  British  Resident 
Nelson  &  Sons,  Messrs.  T. 
Nelson  Evening  Mail  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
New  Brunswick,  Government  of 
New    Brunswick,    Natural    History 

Society  of 
Newcastle    Morning    Herald    (New 

South  Wales),  Proprietors  of 
Newfoundland,  Government  of 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  George 
New  South  Wales,  Agent-General  for 
New  South  Wales  Bookstall  Co. 
New     South     Wales,     Comptroller- 
General 
New  South   Wales,  Department    of 

Lands 
New  South  Wales,  Geological  Survey 
New  South  Wales,  Government  of 
New  South  Wales,  Public  Library 
New  South  Wales  Railway  Commis- 
sioners 
New    South    Wales  Sheep-breeders' 

Association 
New  York  Public  Library 
New  Zealand  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 
New  Zealand  Department  of  Labour 
New  Zealand  Farmer,  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand,  Government  of 
New  Zealand,  Government  Geologist 
New  Zealand  Graphic,  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
New    Zealand,    High    Commissioner 
for 
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New  Zealand  Institute 

New  Zealand  International  Exhibit 
tion,  British  Government  Com- 
mittee 

New  Zealand  Building,  Engineering, 
and  Hining  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

New  Zealand,  Registrar-General  of 

New  Zealand  Tourist  and  Health 
Resorts  Department 

New  Zealand  Trade  Review,  Proprie- 
tors of 

News  (New  Brunswick),  Proprietors 
of 

News  of  the  Week  (Geelong),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Nigeria,  Northern,  The  High  Commis- 
sioner 

Nigeria,  Southern,  The  High  Commis- 
sioner 

Nor'  West  Farmer  (Winnipeg),  Pro- 
prietors of 

North  Borneo  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

North  China  Herald  (Shanghai),  Pro- 
prietors of 

North-Eastern  Rhodesia,  The  Ad- 
ministrator 

Northern  Territory  Times  (8.  Aus- 
tralia),  Proprietors  of 

North  Queensland  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 

North  Queensland  Register,  Proprie- 
tors of 

North- West  Territories  of  Canada, 
Law  Society  of  the 

Notman  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  (Canada) 

Nova  Scotia,  Attorney-General 

Nova  Scotia,  Government  of 

Nova  Scotian,  Proprietors  of 

Nyassa  Co.,  The 

Oamam  Mail  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Obalski,  J.  (Canada) 

0ns  Land  (Cape  Town),  Proprietors  of 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ontario,  Government  of 

Ontario  Historical  Society 

Ontario,  Minister  of  Education 

Ontario  Provincial  Museum 

Orange  River  Colony,  Government  of 

Oriental  University  Listitute 

Oronhyatekha,  Dr.  (Canada) 

Otago  Daily  Times  (New  Zealand), 
rioprietors  of 

Otago  Witness,  Proprietors  of 

Ottawa  Daily  Citizen,  Proprietors  of 

Ottawa  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Over-Seas,  Proprietors  of 


Owl  (Cape  Town),  Proprietors  of 

Pahang,  British  Resident 

Paltsits.  Victor  H. 

Papua,  Territory  of,  the  Administrator 

Pastoralist's  Review  (Melbourne), 
Proprietors  of 

Paton,  Messrs.  J.  k  J. 

Patrick,  A.  P.  (Calgary,  Canada) 

Pearson,  Messrs.  C.  Arthur 

Perak,  British  Resident 

Perth  Chamber  of  Conmierce  (Western 
Australia) 

Perthes,  Justus 

Petrol ea  Advertiser  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Philip  &  Sod,  Messrs.  G. 

Pinang  Grazette,  Proprietors  of 

Pitot,  Albert  (Mauritius) 

Planters'  &  Commercial  Gazette  (Mau- 
ritius), Proprietors  of 

Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon 
(Kandy) 

Pohl,  H. 

Polynesian  Gazette  (Fiji),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Polynesian  Society  (New  Zealand) 

Port  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Port  Elizabeth,  Public  Library,  Cape 
Colony 

Port  of  Spain  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Post  OflSce  Directory  Co.  (Transvaal) 

Poverty  Bay  Herald  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Pretoria  News,  Proprietors  of 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Government  of 

Prince  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of 

Progress  (New  Zealand),  Proprietors 
of 

Public  Works,  Proprietors  of 

Punjab,  Government  of  the 

Quebec,  General  Council  of  the  Bar  of 

Quebec,  Government  of 

Quebec,  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of 

Queen's  College  and  University,  Kings- 
ton, Canada 

Queensland,  Agent-General  for 

Queensland  Country  Life,  Proprietors 
of 

Queensland  Geological  Survey  Depart- 
ment 

Queensland,  Government  of 

Queensland  Government  Statistician 

Queensland  Grazier,  Proprietors  of 

Queensland  Law  Journal,  Ltd. 

Queensland  Mercantile  Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 
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Qaeensland,  Royal  Society  of 
QaeenslaDder,  Proprietors  of 
Rand  Daily  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Rand  Pioneers  Association  (Johannes- 
burg) 
Rangitikei  Advocate  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Rangoon  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
Rangoon  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Rathbone,  E.  P.  (Transvaal) 
Reed,     Hawthorne    (Orange     River 

Colony) 
Rees,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  Hugh 
Religious  Tract  Society 
Rendle,  J.  J.  (Victoria) 
Rentell,  S. 
Representative  and  Free  Press  (Cape 

Colony),  Proprietors  of 
Review  of   Reviews  for  Australasia, 
Proprietors  of 

Review  of  Reviews,  Proprietors  of 
Rhodesia      Advertiser,      Proprietors 

of 
Rhodesia  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Rhodesia  Museum 

Rhodesia  Scientific  Association 

Rhodesian  Chamber  of  Mines 

Richardson  &  Bishop,  Messrs.  (Mani- 
toba) 

Rivers  Ltd.,  Messrs.  Alston 

Roaf,  James  R.  (Canada) 

Robertson,  H.  H.  (Canada) 

Rod  and  Gun  and  Motor  Sports  in 
Canada,  Proprietors  of 

Roles,  F.  C.  (Ceylon) 

Root,  J.  W. 

Rothier,    Hon.    Mr.    Justice    A.    B. 
(Canada) 

Rousseau,  James  T.  (Tobago) 

Royal  Asiatic  Society 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch) 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Royal  Engineers'  Institute,  Chatham 

Royal  Geographical  Society 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (South  Australian  Branch) 

Royal  Institution 

Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society 

Royal  Society 

Royal  Society  of  Literature 

Royal  Statistical  Society 

Royal  United  Service  Institution 

Riicker,  Marshall,  Messrs.  S.  &  Co. 

RusseD,  H.  C.  C.M.G.  (N.S.  Wales) 

Salvation  Army,  the 

Sands  &  McDougall,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 

Sarawak,  Government  of 

Saskatchewan,  Government  of 


Saturday  Night  (Toronto).  Proprietor 

of 
Savona,  S.  (Malta) 
St.  Andrew's  Society,  New  Brunswick 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Jouraal, 

Editor  of 
St.  Bride's  Press 
St.  Christopher  Advertiser,   Proprie 

tors  of 
St.  Christopher  and  Nevis,  Adminis- 
trator of 
St.    George's    Chronicle    (Grenada), 

Proprietors  of 
St.  Helena  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 
St.    John's   Ambulance    Association 

(New  South  Wales  Centre) 
St.  Kitt's  Daily  Express,  Proprietors  of 
St.    Louis    Exposition,  1904,    Royal 

Commission 
St.  Lucia,  Administrator  of 
St.  Lucia,  Inspector  of  Schools 
St.  Vincent,  Administrator  of 
St.  Vincent  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Scandlin,  Mrs.  Christiana 
Scarborough  Co.,  The  (Canada) 
Schoenfeld,  Prof.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Sealey,  Bryers  &  Walker,  Messrs. 
Seeley  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Selangor,  British  Resident 
Seychelles,  Government  of 
Sherriff,  P.  M.  C.  (St.  Lucia) 
Sidey,  Charles 
Siegfried,  Dr.  Andr6 
Sierra  Leone,  Government  of 
Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News,  Proprie- 
tors of 
Simpkin  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  k 

Co.,  Messrs. 
Singapore  Bar  Committee 
Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Singapore  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 
Skeffington  &  Son,  Messrs. 
Smily,  F.  (Canada) 
Smith,  B.  T.  K. 

Smith,  James  C.  (Sierra  Leone) 
Smith,  J.  H.  (Canada) 
Smithsonian    Institution    (Washing- 
ton, U.S.A.) 
Society  Italiana  d'  Esplorazione  Geo- 

grafica  e  Commerciale  (Milan) 
Soci6t6    d'Etudes  Coloniales  (Brux- 

elles) 
Soci§t6  Fran^aise  d'Imprimerie  et  de 

Librairie 
Society  of  Arts 

Society  of  Comparative  Legislation 
Somerset  Budget  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 
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Sonnenschein  k  Ck).,  Messrs.  Swan 
South  Africa,  Proprietors  of 
Soath   African    Law    Journal,    Pro- 
prietors of 
South  African  Mines  Commerce  and 

Industries,  Proprietors  of 
South   African  News  (Cape   Town), 

Proprietors  of 
South  African  Philosophical  Society 
South  African  Public  Library  (Cape 

Town) 
South    African    Railway    Magazine, 

Proprietors  of 
SoutlMfrican  Review,  Proprietors  of 
South  Australia,  Agent-General  for 
South  Australia,  Government  of 
South  Australia,  Government  Meteor- 
ologist 
South  Australia,  Railways  Commis- 
sioner 
Soutii  Australia,  Royal  Society  of 
South   Australian    Advertiser,    Pro- 
prietors of 
South  Australian  Register,  Proprietors 

of 
South  Australian  School  of  Mines  and 

Industries 
South  Australian  Zoological  and  Ac- 
climatisation Society 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Government  of 
Southland  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Spiers,  James 

Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Standard  (Montreal),  Proprietors  of 
Stanford,  Edward 
Star  (Johannesburg),  Proprietors  of 
Star  of  East  Africa,  Proprietors  of 
State  Correspondent,  Proprietors  of 
Steam  Car,  Proprietors  of 
Stock,  Elliot 

Stevens  &  Haynes,  Messrs. 
Stirling's  and  Glasgow  Public  Library 
Stopford,  Hon.  J.  Richard  (Transvaal) 
Storz,  C. 

Straits  Echo,  Proprietors  of 
Straits  Settlements,  Government  of 
Straits  Times  Press  (Singapore) 
Straits  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Street  &  Co.,  Messrs.  G. 
Sturt,  Major-General  Charles  S. 
Surveyor,  Proprietors  of 
Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 

of 
Sydney  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 


Sydney  Public  Library 

Sydney  Stock  and  Station  Journal, 

Proprietors  of 
Sydney  Trade  Review,  Proprietors  of 
Sydney  University 
Symons's   Meteorological    Magazine, 

Editor  of 
Table  Talk  (Melboum6),Proprietor8  of 
Tangye,  Sir  Richard 
Tart6,  Mrs.  E.  E.  F. 
Tasmania,  Agent-General  for 
Tasmania,  Government  of 
Tasmanian  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Tasmanian  Tourists'  Association 
Temple,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Richard  C,  Bart., 

CLE. 
Tennant,  Hercules  (Transvaal) 
Tbacker,  Spink  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (India) 
Thompson,  Hon.   W.    A.    (Falkland 

Islands) 
Timaru  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Timber  News,  Proprietors  of 
Timber,  Proprietors  of 
Timber  Trades  Journal,  Proprietors  of 
Times  (Medicine  Hat,  Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Times  of  East  Africa,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Malaya,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Natal,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Swazieland,  Proprietors  of 
Todd,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.G.  (South 

Australia) 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
Toronto  Globe,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  News,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  University  (Canada) 
Torres  Strait  Pilot,  Proprietors  of 
Tourist,  Proprietors  of 
Tramway  and  Railway  World,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Transvaal  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines 
Transvaal  Department  of  Agriculture 
Transvaal,  Geological  Survey 
Transvaal,  Government  of  the 
Transvaal    Inter-Colonial    Irrigation 

Commission 
Transvaal  Leader,  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal  Publishing  Co.  (Johannes- 
burg) 
Transvaal  Technical  Institute 
Trinidad  Agricultural  Society 
Trinidad  Botanical  Department 
Trinidad,  Government  of 
Trinidad,  Registrar- General 
Tropical  Agriculturist  (Ceylon),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Tropical  Life,  Proprietors  of 
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Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  The  Com* 

missioner 
Uganda  Protectorate,  H.  H/s  Com- 
missioner 
Union  Coloniale  Fran^aise  (Paris) 
Union  of  Canadian  Manicipalities 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Ondh 

(India),  Government  of 
Union  Publishing  Co.  (Canada) 
Union  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand 
United  Commercial  Travellers*  Asso- 
ciation of  Australasia 
United  Service   Gazette,  Proprietors 

of 
United  Service  Institution  of  New 

South  Wales 
United  Service  Magazine,  Proprietors 

of 
United  States,  Department  of  State 
Universal  Congress  of  Lawyers  and 

Jurists,  St.  Ix>uis,  U.S.A. 
Unwin,  T.  Fisher 
Upsala,  University  of  (Sweden) 
Vacher  U  Sons,  Messrs. 
Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  (British 

Columbia) 
Vancouver  Daily  Province,  Proprietors 

of 
Vaux,  P. 

Vedanta  Society,  The  (New  York) 
V6dy,  Dr.  Louis 
Verein  der  Geographen  in  der  Univer- 

sitat  in  Wien 
Vermeersch,  Dr.  A. 
Victoria  Colonist  (British  Columbia), 

Proprietors  of 
Victoria,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Victoria,  Government  of 
Victoria,  Government  Statist 
Victoria  Institute 
Victoria  League 
Victoria  Medical  Board 
Victoria  Public  Library,  Museum,  &c. 
Victoria    Public    Library,    Western 

Australia 
Victoria,  Royal  Society  of 
Victoria  Times  (British  Columbia), 

Proprietors  of 
Voice  (St.  Lucia),  Proprietors  of 
Vryheid  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Waghom,  J.  R.  (Winnipeg) 
Waimate  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 

prietors  of 
Wairoa    Guardian     (New    Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Wales,  University  College  of 
Wanganui    Herald    (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 


War  Office 

Waterlow  &  Sods,  Messrs. 

Watkins,  Dr.  Arnold  H.  (Oape  Colony) 

Watkins,  Frank  (British  Bast  Africa) 

Way,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  J.,  Bart. 
(South  Australia) 

Weddel  A  Co.,  Messrs.  W. 

Weedon,  Warren  (Qne^sland) 

Weekly  Courier  (Laanoeston,  Tas- 
mania), Proprietors  of 

Weekly  News  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Weekly  Official  Intelligence,  Fto- 
prietors  of 

Weekly  Recorder  (Barbados),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Wei-hai-wei,  The  Commissioner 

Wellington  Harboor  Boaxd  (New 
Zealand) 

West  African  Mail,  F!roprietors  of 

West  Australian,  Froprietora  of 

West  Australian  Minmg,Biiilding,  and 
Engineering  Journal,  Pnyf^rietorB  of 

Western  Australia,  Agent-Cheneral  for 

Western  Australia^  Attorney-General 

Western  Australia,  Chamber  of  Mines 
of  (Ealgoorlie) 

Western  Australia,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Western  Australia,  Geological 
Survey 

Western  Australia,  Government  of 

Western  Mail  (Western  Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

Western  Pacific  Herald  (Fiji),  Pro- 
prietors of 

West  India  Committee 

West  Maitland  School  of  Arts,  New 
South  Wales 

Westminster  Co.,  The  (Canada) 

Westminster  Press 

Westminster  Review,  Proprietors  of 

Weston,  Miss 

Whitaker,  W. 

Whitcombe  &  Tombs,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 
(New  Zealand) 

Wickham.  H.  A. 

Wicksteed,  R.  J.  (Canada) 

Wilkinson,  R.  J. 

Wilson  &  Lafleur,  Messrs.  (Canada) 

Wilson,  Effingham 

Winship,  T.  (Natal) 

Witherby  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Wood,  J.  Dennistoun  (Tasmania) 

Woodhouse,  Messrs.  C.  M.  &  C. 

Woodville  Ezaminer  (New  Zealand) 
Proprietors  of 

World  (Vancouver),  Proprietors  of 
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Wright,  Herbert  (Ceylon) 
Wynberg  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Tear  Book  of  Australia  Publishing  Co. 
Yeoman     (Wanganui,     N.Z.),     Pro- 
prietors of 


Young,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.G. 
Zanzibar  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
Zoutpansberg     Review,     Proprietors 
of 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE   LIBRARY   DURING  THE   YEAR   1906. 


ModeofAoqnisitioii 

Volumes 

Pamphlets, 

Newspapers, 
dec. 

Maps 

Photographs, 
&c. 

Donations 

1,199 
325 

1,363 
461 

34,933 
12,442 

36 
1 

68 

Purchase  

170 

Total 

.  1,524 

1,814 

47,376 

37 

228 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  I.S.O.) :  The  Report  of  the  Council  refers  to  the  only  inci- 
dent of  great  interest  connected  with  the  accounts,  and  it  is  some- 
what superfluous  that  I  should  obtrude  myself  upon  you  at  all.  It 
is,  however,  the  custom,  and  I  think  a  sound  and  salutary  custom, 
that  at  your  annual  meeting  the  Honorary  Treasurer  should  person- 
ally render  some  account  of  the  stewardship  you  have  done  him 
the  honour  to  entrust  to  his  hands.  I  am  glad  also  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  regret  that  in  recent  years,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  somewhat  strenuous  official  life,  I  have  had  too 
frequently  to  be  absent  on  these  occasions,  but  I  trust  that  now, 
when,  after  something  like  forty-five  years  of  varied  service  for  the 
Crown,  I  find  myself — well,  in  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and 
less  responsibility — I  may  be  better  able  to  discharge  this  part  of 
my  duty  towards  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute,  at  all  events  for  so 
long,  probably  not  a  very  long  period,  as  the  passing  of  the  inexor- 
able years  will  enable  me  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office.  I 
will  now  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  accounts  for  1906.  I  think  I  may 
without  presumption  say  that  they  seem  to  be  everything  that 
accounts  ought  to  be.  At  all  events  they  are  extremely  short  and 
simple,  and  altogether  satisfactory  in  their  outcome,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  accounts  can  have  higher  virtues  than  these.  If  you  will 
look  in  the  first  place  at  the  statement  of  receipts  you  will  find  that, 
excluding  the  balance  brought  forward  from  1905  and  cash  in 
hand,  our  income  for  the  year  is  £7,740.  This  sum  compares  with 
a  similar  figure  for  last  year  of  £8,046,  showing  a  slight  diminution 
of  our  receipts — a  diminution  of  £306.  I  do  not  think  that  with 
regard  to  this  amount  or  the  cause  to  which  the  diminution  is  due 
any  explanation  is  called  for  from  me,  or  that  the  decrease  represents 
to  the  Fellows  any  matter  for  the  slightest  anxiety  or  disquietude. 
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It  is  due  mainly  to  the  smaller  number  of  life  contributions 
received  during  the  year,  and  partly  also  to  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  remaining  unpaid.  Looking  through  the 
list  of  our  contributors  distributed  by  Colonies,  I  have  found 
these  causes  have  been  most  markedly  operative  among  our  South 
African  friends.  It  is  probably  due  to  that  depression  which  has 
resulted  from  the  political  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  since 
the  war.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  lihat  the  grant  of  responsible 
government  to  the  Transvaal,  which  is  shortly  to  be  followed  by  the 
grant  of  a  constitution  to  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony,  whatever  may 
be  their  results  in  other  respects,  will  most  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  pushing  to  the  front  in  the  near  future  the  great  question  of  the 
federation  of  South  Africa,  and  I  believe  there  is  nothing  so  emi- 
nently calculated  to  remove  the  trouble  of  racial  distinction  and 
racial  difference,  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  development  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions  in  South  Africa,  as  this  federation  of  the 
different  Colonies.  With  that  federation  I  am  sure  we  shall  see  a 
complete  revival  of  the  very  laudable  desire  to  join  this  Institute 
which  our  South  African  friends  have  shown  in  the  past.  The 
statement  of  payments  calls  for  very  little  comment.  The  items 
are  of  much  the  same  nature,  and  of  the  same  amount  as  in  pre- 
ceding years.  Now  I  pass  on  to  the  statement  of  assets.  This  is  a 
remarkable  statement.  You  will  see  that  our  only  liability  is  one 
of  £483  to  *'  sundry  accounts  "  ;  and  that  the  total  of  our  assets 
amounts  to  no  less  than  £61,986.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  state- 
ment, because  the  amount  of  the  single  liability  is  absolutely  beyond 
question,  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  statement  of  assets  is 
necessarily  subject  to  some  extent  to  estimate,  and  an  estimate  has 
been  made  on,  I  think,  a  thoroughly  safe,  sound  and  conservative 
basis.  The  item  of  £679  for  subscriptions  outstanding  we  have 
written  down  to  one  quarter  that  amount,  and  that,  as  I  say,  is  a 
very  prudent  calculation.  As  regards  the  freehold  of  the  property 
upon  which  the  Institute  stands,  we  have  taken  that  simply  at  its 
cost  price,  making  no  allowance  for  its  undoubted  yearly  increase 
in  value.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  the  manner  in  which  statements 
of  liability  and  assets  should  be  drawn  up,  this  statement  is,  I  think, 
an  eminently  satisfactory  one.  It  is  something  more  than  that,  for 
it  speaks  most  eloquently  of  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts 
of  your  Council  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  which  period,  which 
is  only  one  half  of  the  stipulated  time,  they  have  succeeded  in 
altogether  extinguishing  the  debt  incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  this  freehold  and  building  the  Institute,  with  the  result 
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that  you  now  stand  masters  of  your  own  freehold  possession,  firmly 
established  in  a  home  which  has  proved  so  admirably  adapted  to 
your  purpose.  It  relieves  you  so  far  as  the  coming  years  are  con- 
cerned from  all  payments  of  interest  and  instalments  of  debt,  which 
certainly  might  be  taken  at  a  moderate  computation  at  something 
like  j^2,0(X).  It  gives  to  the  Institute  at  all  events  material  relief 
from  heavy  charges  which  it  has  had  to  meet  hitherto,  and  leaves 
it  free  to  develop  and  extend  the  scope  and  area  of  its  usefulness  to 
the  Empire.  I  do  not  think  I  can  conclude  my  remarks  on  the 
accounts  of  the  year  in  any  different  way  from  that  which  I  have 
adopted  in  former  years — that  is,  by  congratulating  you,  as  I  do 
most  sincerely  and  warmly,  on  the  eminently  satisfactory  position 
in  which  the  Institute  stands.  That  position  is  a  most  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  foresight,  wisdom,  and  soundness  of  the  policy  of 
your  Council — a  policy  which  has  been  most  eflfectively  seconded  by 
your  very  able  and  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  O'Halloran,  and  by 
those  who  work  so  admirably  under  his  direction. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Report  and  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  I  feel  called  upon  to 
express  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  many  Fellows  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  We  have  lost  a  Vice-President,  Lord  Cranbrook  ; 
a  Councillor,  Sir  James  Garrick,  who  was  a  most  useful  member 
of  the  Council  and  who  will  be  very  much  missed  by  his  colleagues ; 
and  in  addition  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Lord  Ooschen  who, 
although  he  was  not  a  Vice-President  or  Councillor,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  Institute.  The  Report  records  the  loss  of  about 
the  usual  number  of  Fellows,  but  there  is  one  other  who  has 
passed  away  since  January  1,  whose  loss,  I  am  sure,  we  all  deplore. 
I  mean  Sir  James  Fergusson,  who  was  so  tragically  killed 
during  the  earthquake  at  Kingston.  Among  the  points  touched 
upon  in  the  Report  is  one  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Fellows.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  lease  to  the  Admiralty  of  that  portion  of 
our  premises  we  do  not  ourselves  occupy  will  expire  on  June  80 
next  year,  provided  we  give  six  months'  notice,  which  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  Council  they  will  feel  themselves  in  a  position  to  do.  The 
idea  is  that  we  should  take  over  this  portion  of  the  premises  and 
adapt  it  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  the  Fellows.  I  learn 
from  the  Secretary  that  by  so  doing  we  should  about  double  our 
present  area.  It  is  obvious  that  this  would  in  an  eminent  degree 
enlarge  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  members.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  points  to  be  considered  before  the  Council  can 
finally  make  up  its  mipd.     These  points  are  entirely  of  a  financial 
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character.  The  taking  over  of  these  premises  would,  of  course, 
involve  a  considerable  expenditure  for  structural  alterations.  We 
paid  off  our  debt  last  July,  and  consequently  saved  the  payment 
we  should  otherwise  have  had  to  make  for  that  half-year,  and  we 
shall  also  save  a  payment  for  this  year,  so  that  I  think  we  may 
fairly  hope  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  pay  for  the  necessary  struc- 
tural alterations,  or  if  we  cannot  pay  for  them  in  toto,  the  balance 
we  might  require  to  raise  for  the  purpose  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
any  great  concern.  I  think,  therefore,  under  that  head  we  might 
safely  say  the  Council  will  be  in  a  position  to  see  its  way  in  the 
matter.  But  the  next  point  is  more  serious  and  important.  If 
we  take  over  this  portion  of  the  premises  we  at  once  lose  the  rent 
we  were  receiving  from  the  Admiralty.  Moreover,  the  occupa- 
tion of  enlarged  premises  would  undoubtedly  entail  a  further 
annual  expenditure,  so  that  we  may  say  that  the  taking  over  of 
these  premises  would  involve  a  considerable  extra  expenditure. 
The  question  is  whether  we  are  in  a  position  to  face  the  extra 
expenditure.  This  would  very  largely  depend  upon  whether  we 
are  safe  in  estimating  the  existing  number  of  Fellows  will  con- 
tinue. My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  tiie  existing  Fellowship  will  continue.  Of  course,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  we  should  naturally  hope  that  the  roll 
would  be  largely  increased.  I  was  much  struck,  in  looking  over 
the  list  of  Colonies  from  whom  our  "  Non-Kesident  **  Fellows 
hail,  to  find  how  very  backward  some  of  our  Colonies  appear  to  be, 
for,  while  we  have  1,152  Fellows  in  South  Africa,  we  have  only  126 
in  Canada.  That  seems  to  be  out  of  all  proportion.  In  the  West 
Indies  even  we  have  actually  got  188,  and  there  are  567  in  Australia, 
which  seems  more  reasonable.  Again,  in  India  we  have  only 
33  members.  What  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  this  very 
important  question  of  taking  over  the  extra  premises  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  number  of  Fellows,  and  anything  you  can 
do  towards  maintaining  or  increasing  the  number  will  be  so  much 
to  the  good  in  increasing  the  amenities  of  this  building.  The  next 
point  alluded  to  in  the  Report  is  the  Colonial  Conference,  which  is 
to  take  place  in  a  month  or  two.  The  Council  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  do  what  they  could  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
Premiers  who  are  coming  over  from  the  different  Colonies,  and  we 
have  therefore  decided  that  this  year  our  annual  dinner  shall  be 
given  in  their  honour.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  getting  Lord  Elgin  to  take  the  chair  at  the  dinner. 
Without  going  into  the  questions  which  will  be  raised  at  the  Con- 
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ference,  I  will  express  the  hope  that  its  results  may  be  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  which  hold  the  Empire  together,  and  perhaps  I  may  say 
not  only  strengthen,  but,  if  possible,  make  them  permanent.  I 
think  on  the  whole  the  past  year  has  been  a  favourable  one  for  the 
Colonies.  Canada  certainly  appears  to  have  advanced  '*  by  leaps 
and  bounds/'  I  have  no  doubt  that  last  year  was  the  most  pros- 
perous Canada  has  ever  had.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  that  prosperity  will  continue.  The  opening  up  of  these  great 
western  lands  is,  in  fact,  certain  to  increase  the  importance  and 
wealth  of  Canada.  Australia,  I  believe,  has  had  a  very  good  year, 
and  at  this  we  must  all  rejoice,  knowing  as  we  do  how  severely  she 
was  hit  a  few  years  ago  by  the  long  period  of  drought.  From  all  I  can 
learn,  Australia  is  now  highly  prosperous.  As  regards  South  Africa, 
I  can  only  echo  what  our  Honorary  Treasurer  has  said.  No  doubt  since 
the  war  and  the  state  of  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  since  the  war, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  things  have  not  been  very  prosperous,  but 
I  think  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  South 
Africa  again  will  prosper  as  the  other  Colonies  have.  Since  our 
Report  was  written  a  terrible  earthquake  has  occurred  in  Jamaica. 
Its  effects  seem  to  have  been  most  devastating.  It  appears  that 
Kingston  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  a  very: careful  estimate  made  of 
the  loss  incurred  puts  the  figure  at  one  million  sterling.  I  am 
afraid  the  subscriptions  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  fund,  which  amount  to 
upwards  of  £50,000,  will  be  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  towards  meet- 
ing this  terrible  loss,  but  none  the  less  the  people  of  Jamaica  are 
exceedingly  grateful  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  having  done  what  he 
could  to  promote  subscriptions.  I  must  express  my  hope  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  will  recognise  their  responsibility  in 
this  matter  and  do  something  on  a  large  scale  towards  meeting  it. 
I  read  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Governor  in  Council  recommended 
our  Government  should  make  a  grant  of  £150,000,  and  advise 
Parliament  to  grant  a  loan  of  one  million  sterling.  I  can  only 
express  a  sincere  hope  that  our  Government  will  see  its  way  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation.  There  are  one  or  two  other  points 
in  connection  with  this  earthquake  upon  which  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  all  deeply  sympathise  with  the 
sufferers.  In  the  next  place,  I  think  we  may  all  express  our  admira- 
tion at  the  manner  in  which  everybody  on  the  spot,  from  the 
Governor  downwards,  tackled  the  matter  and  did  their  utmost  to 
minimise  the  effects  of  the  disaster.  I  think  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  also  upon  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  population  gene- 
rally.   You  c$^n  understand  how  terribly  the  negro  mind  must  have 
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been  upset  by  the  disaster— staggered  and  stunned — and  one  could 
not  have  been  surprised  had  anything  happened,  but  I  am  glad  you 
hear  from  all  sides  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  conducted 
themselves.  There  is  another  feature  not  so  satisfactory.  It  was 
no  less  than  a  week  after  the  earthquake  before  any  British  flag 
was  seen  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  Kingston.  Now  I  think  that 
our  West  Indian  Colonies  are  of  some  importance,  and  that,  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened,  they  will  become  of  considerably  more 
importance,  and  therefore  this  is  not  exactly  the  moment  in  which 
the  British  Government  is  wise  in  treating  them  as  if  they  were 
hardly  existing.  It  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the  West  Indies.  They 
also  withdrew  one  or  two  cruisers  which  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
there.  All  that  the  West  Indies  now  depend  upon  for  protection  is, 
I  believe,  one  solitary  cruiser.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  distance 
from  British  Guiana  to  Jamaica  is  1,600  miles,  you  will  easily  under- 
stand that  a  cruiser  that  happens  to  be  stationed  at  British  Guiana 
is  not  of  very  much  use  when  a  disaster  like  this  occurs  in  Jamaica. 
It,  of  course,  takes  the  cruiser  some  considerable  time  to  get  there. 
Moreover,  the  telegraphic  system  of  the  West  Indies  is  in  a  very  in- 
efficient condition,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  peculiar  bottom  of  the 
sea.  It  might  be  that  a  fortnight  would  elapse  before  any  cruiser 
could  get  to  one  of  the  Colonies  where  some  disaster  had  occurred. 
I  am  not  blaming  the  present  Government,  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  decision  was  come  to  by  the  late  Government,  but  I  do  say, 
because  I  was  instrumental  in  doing  it,  that  the  late  Government  was 
warned  that  what  has  happened  in  Jamaica  was  what  very  possibly 
might  be  expected  to  happen,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  Government 
will  take  some  means  to  repair  the  deficiency.  It  would  not  be  a  very 
costly  affair  to  have  three  cruisers  there  instead  of  one,  and  that  would 
make  the  West  Indies  safe.  Reference  is  made  in  the  Report  to 
Empire  Day  which  has  been  pretty  well  established  now  through- 
out the  Colonies,  and  the  growing  practice  of  flying  the  British  flag 
during  school  hours  is  worthy  of  attention.  This  is  not  done  in 
this  country,  because,  I  suppose,  patriotism  here  is  not  thought  to 
be  much  of  a  virtue.  For  my  part  I  think  it  is,  and  I  am  sorry  we 
don't  adopt  the  same  system.  I  think  you  all  know  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  a  very  valuable  library — the  most  important  Colonial 
library  which  exists,  and  I  am  told  it  is  utilised  largely  not  only  by 
the  Fellows  but  by  the  general  public.  The  Report  winds  up  by  re- 
minding you  that  the  Institute  has  been  nearly  forty  years  in  existence. 
In  those  forty  years  the  Empire  has  made  very  great  progress.    I 
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think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  during  the  same  period 
the  Institute  has  made  very  great  progress,  and  in  conclusion  I 
can  only  express  the  hope  that  forty  years  hence  those  who  come  after 
us  may  be  equally  able  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  continued 
progress  of  the  Empire  and  also  of  this  important  Institute. 

Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G'j  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  motion,  and  in  doing  so  I  would  like  to  make  one 
remark  in  reference  to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  fiual  para- 
graph of  the  Keport,  which  says  "  that  the  Council  are  resolved  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  cherish  and  maintain  a  permanent  union  with 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  daughter  States  as  partners  in  a  great 
and  world-wide  inheritance."  I  was  not  one  of  the  original  members 
of  this  Institute,  though  I  have  been  a  member  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  entered  the  Colonial  service  in  1868,  so  that 
my  connection  with  the  Colonies  coincides  exactly  with  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute.  It  is  not  easy  for  those  who  have 
not  lived  through  that  period  and  been  in  close  connection  with  the 
Colonies  to  realise  what  an  extraordinary  change  there  has  been  in 
public  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  Colonies.  I  have  been  looking 
over  some  of  the  earlier  "  Proceedings."  It  was  called  the  Colonial 
Society  originally,  but  after  a  few  preliminary  meetings  we  very 
properly  organised  ourselves  at  a  dinner  of  some  importance,  because 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  present,  and  the  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Granville.  Among  the  guests  was  Mr. 
Eeverdy  Johnson,  the  United  States  Ambassador,  who  made  an 
admirable  speech  and  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  very  friendly 
relations  which  then  existed  between  the  United  States  and  our 
Colonies,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  although  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  there  would  be  any  violent  disruption  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  the  United  States  would  be  perfectly 
ready  and  wilhng  to  admit  into  the  States  certain  of  those  Colonies 
which  might  wish  to  separate  themselves  from  us.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  at  the  present  day  a  foreign  Ambassador  should 
make  such  a  statement  in  all  seriousness  at  a  dinner  at  which  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  was  present  and  the  Prime  Minister 
should  make  no  observation  on  the  subject.  The  Prime  Minister's 
speech  was,  of  course,  a  very  cautious  one.  He  referred  rather  to 
the  extinction  of  what  was  called  '*  Mr.  Mother- Country."  All  this 
certainly  shows  what  a  remarkable  change  has  passed  over  public 
opinion  in  these  matters.  With  reference  to  the  Eeport,  we  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  our  Honorary  Treasurer  on  the  state- 
ment he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  thanks  of 
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the  Fellows  are  due  to  the  Council  for  the  prudence  with  which 
they  have  managed  our  affairs  and  brought  them  to  the  very  satis- 
factory condition  in  which  we  are  to-day.  In  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed Jamaica  Loan,  I  may  remind  you  that  when  I  had  the  honour 
of  reading  a  Paper  to  the  Institute  on  the  subject  of  Crown  Colonies, 
I  pointed  out  what  a  great  advantage  it  is  to  them  when  the 
Imperial  Government  consents  to  guarantee  a  loan.  In  Mauritius, 
when  the  Imperial  Government  guaranteed  a  loan,  we  raised  money 
at  about  1  per  cent,  less  than  if  it  had  been  a  loan  merely  assented 
to  by  the  Government.  I  think  the  sum  mentioned  as  being 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Jamaica  is  one  million  pounds.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  Government  will  induce  Parliament  to  agree  to 
guarantee  that  loan,  the  result  will  be  a  saving  to  the  Colony  of 
some  £10,000  a  year  without  adding  a  single  farthing  of  risk  to  the 
liability  of  this  country.  I  am  quite  sure  that,  had  our  Honorary 
Treasurer  still  been  at  the  Colonial  Office,  he  would  have  looked 
into  this  point,  but  I  do  hope  that  a  matter  of  such  importance  will 
be  brought  before  the  Secretary  of  State.  Reference  is  made  in  the 
Eeport  to  the  resources  of  the  tropical  Colonies,  but  nothing  is  said 
about  the  great  rubber  industry.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Wright,  of  Ceylon,  is  expected  in  this  country  in  a  few  days, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  he  should  be  asked  to  read  a  Paper  on 
the  subject. 


The  Chairman  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows : 

President 
H.B.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Field-Marshal  H.K.H.  The  Duke  of  |  Earl  op  Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
CoNNAUGHT,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.  '  Earl  of  Minto,  G.C.S.T.,   G.C.M.G., 


H.B.H.      Prince     Christian,     E.G., 

G.C.V.O. 
Duke    of    Argyll,    K.T.,    G.C.M.G., 

G.C.V.O. 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  E.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  E.G. 


G.C.I.E. 
Earl  op  Onslow,  G.C.M.G. 
Earl  op  Bosebeby,  E.G.,  K.T. 
Lord  Brassey,  E.C3. 
Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Boyal, 

G.C.M.G. 


Marquess     of     Linlithgow,      E.T.,  !  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Geobob  T.  Goldie, 

G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.  j       E.C.M.G. 

Earl  op  Aberdeen,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.  |  Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulweb,  G.C.M.G. 

Earl  op  Dunraven,  K.P.,  C.M.G.  '  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.CM.G. 
Earl  of  Elgin,  E.G.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.l.E.      Sir  Frederick  Young,  E.C.lf.G. 
Earl  Gbby,  G.C.M.G. 
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Councillors. 


Henby  Biuchenough,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
Admiral    Sir     Nathaniel    Bowden- 

Smith,  K.CB. 
The  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey. 
Allan  Campbell,  Esq, 
Sir    George    S.    Clarke,    G.C.M.G., 

F.R.S. 
J.  G.  CoLMEB,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
F,  H.  Danoab,  Esq. 
Frederick  Button,  Esq. 
Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Beyan  Edwards, 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Sir  Thomas  E.  Fuller,  K.C.M.G. 
Majob-General  Sir    Henry    Green, 

K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 
Alfred  P.  Hilllek,  Esq.,  B.A.,  M.D. 


Sir  Albert  H.  Hime, 


The  Bt.  Hon. 

K.C.M.G. 
Sir    Hubert     E.     H.    Jerninguam, 

K.C.M.G. 
WiLLUM  Keswick,  Esq.,  M;P. 
Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G., 

C.B. 
S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq. 
Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G. 
G.  R.  Parkin,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  M. A.,  LL.D. 
Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Rason. 
Right  Hon.  Sm  J.  West  Rldgeway, 

G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I. 
Major-General  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B. 


Honorary  Treasurer. 
Sib  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O. 

Sir  Fkederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  With  reference  to  the  point 
just  raised  by  Sir  Charles  Bruce  relative  to  the  Jamaica  Loan,  I 
may  say  that  that  is  precisely  one  of  those  questions  which  the 
Council  would  feel  it  their  duty  from  time  to  time  to  take  up,  and  in 
fact  they  would  endeavour  to  induce  the  Government  to  act  in  the 
way  most  beneficial  to  the  Colony. 

The  Chairman  :  I  may  say  we  have  not  yet  learnt  exactly  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Governor.  I 
entirely  agree  that  a  guaranteed  loan  would  mean  a  saving  of 
1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  Colonial  loan,  and  when  we 
know  what  the  Governor  has  actually  recommended  we  may  con- 
sider what  course  to  adopt. 

The  Keport  and  Accounts  were  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  V.  Creagh,  C.M.G.,  a'  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  the  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries  in  the  various  Colonies,  and  the  Honorary  Auditors. 

Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney  ;  On  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Honorary  officials  included  in  this  vote  I  have  to  thank  you  very 
sincerely,  and  assure  you  that  such  small  services  as  we  are  able 
to  render  are  most  ungrudgingly  given. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  :  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Billinghurst  and  myself  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  your  thanks  to  the  Auditors.  I  think  the 
Fellows  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  Institute.  The  only  thing  to  which  I  would  call 
attention  is  the  estimate  of  amount  of  subscriptions  outstanding. 

u2 
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That  is  a  matter  we  cannot  control.  As  a  rale  the  receipts  come 
up  to  the  estimate.  The  accounts  were  presented  to  the  Auditors 
as  usual  in  excellent  form,  and  everything,  in  fact,  was  found  in 
capital  order. 

Mr.  K.  D.  Douglas  McLean  (New  Zealand) :  I  have  had  great 
pleasure,  in  common  with  other  Corresponding  Secretaries,  in  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Institute.  When  I  have  known  of  Colonists 
on  their  way  home  I  have  generally  advised  them  to  become 
members  of  the  Institute,  because  one  is  aware  from  one's 
own  and  other  members'  experience,  how  useful  it  will  be  to 
them.  It  is,  I  think,  somewhat  disappointing  that  even  a  larger 
number  of  Colonists  do  not  join  the  Institute.  It  is  now  a  good 
many  years  since  I  myself  joined.  The  Institute  was  then  in  a 
very  small  way  in  the  Strand,  but  with  the  foresight  and  optimism 
of  youth  I  saw  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  very  big,  powerful 
and  useful  body  for  the  Colonists.  I  was  only  h  youngster  in 
those  days,  and  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  become 
a  life  member,  so  that  I  have  found  it  a  very  good  investment. 

Mr.  J.  GooDLiFFE  :  Before  we  separate  I  wish  to  propose  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  our  Secretary  and  the  Staff  of  the  Institute  for  their 
unvarying  kindness  and  the  consideration  and  help  which  they  are 
at  all  times  ready  to  show  to  members.  I  think  the  Institute  is 
exceedingly  fortunate  not  only  in  having  such  an  admirable 
Council,  but  in  having  such  excellent  officers  to  carry  out  their 
directions. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Keid  :  I  may  safely  say  that  the  preponderance 
of  membership  from  South  Africa  is  due  very  largely  to  the 
urbanity,  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  our  Secretary  and  the  Staff. 
As  South  Africans  we  have  the  character  of  being  great  travellers, 
but  whenever  we  come  here  we  never  fail  to  receive  kindness  and  at- 
tention from  our  Secretary  and  Staff,  and  when  we  go  back  we  never 
fail  to  speak  about  them.  In  this  way  others  are  encouraged  to 
become  members  of  the  Institute.  I  think  Mr.  O'Halloran  will 
agree  that  none  have  worked  harder  to  increase  the  membership 
than  South  Africans  and  make  it  a  point  of  individual  effort. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  O'Halloran)  :  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself  for  your  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  so  many  appreciative  remarks  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  this  Institute,  and  to  derive  so  much  advantage 
from  the  individual  efforts  of  Fellows,  that  I  hope  we  may  continue 
to  count  on  their  using  their  influence  to  increase  its  membership 
in  every  part  of  the  Empire. 
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Mr.  T.  J.  Alldridge,  I.S.O.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Council,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Council  at  all  times  take  the  greatest  pains 
to  do  what  they  can  in  the  interests  of  the  Institute,  and  if  at  any 
time  any  of  the  Fellows  have  anything  they  wish  to  bring  forward, 
the  Council  will  be  glad  to  give  it  their  attention. 


ROYAL   COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Non-Besident  Fellows. 

South  Africa,  1,15'i;  Australia,  567  ;  West  Africa,  260;  West  Indies, 
*&c.,  188;  New  Zealand,  187;  Canada,  126;  Straits  Settlements,  73; 
Ceylon,  66  ;  Fiji,  42  ;  India,  33  ;  Mauritius,  26  ;  Hong  Kong,  24 ;  Cyprus, 
19 ;  East  Africa,  17 ;  British  Honduras,  16 ;  British  North  Borneo,  16 ; 
British  Central  Africa,  15  ;  Uganda,  11 ;  Malta,  11 ;  Falkland  Islands,  7; 
Newfoundland,  7 ;  Miscellaneous,  181.  Non-Resident  Fellows,  3,044. 
Resident  Fellows,  1,430.     Honorary  Fellows,  13.     Total,  4,487. 
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FIFTH   ORDINAKY   GENERAL   MEETING. 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M6tropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  12, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  on  "  The  Resources  of  Western  Australia  *'  was 
read  by  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Rason  (Agent- General  for  Western 
Australia). 

Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  16 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  7  Resident,  9  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : — 

Edward  Courtis,  Charles  King,  Captain  Cohn^r  W,  D.  Lyiich,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  Frederick  Wm.  Verney,  M.P.,  Julius 
L.  F.  Vojel,  Arthur  E.  Williams,  C.E. 

Non -Resident  Fellows  : — 

Adam  S.  Barnard  (Ceylon),  Hugh  W.Boby  (RJiodesia),  Frederick  Chesterton 
(Rhodesia),  Alec  F.  Churchill  (Ceylcni),  Mortimer  Giles  (South  Australia), 
TJwmas  B.  HoUvay  (Argentine  Republic),  Neinlle  R.  Hoivse,  V.C.,  F.R.C.S.E. 
(New  South  Wales),  Stevenson  F.  B.  Martin,  M.A.,  LL.B  (Straits  Settle- 
ments), Gem-ge  de  Vial  Pilcher  (New  South  Wales). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
^Ir.  Rason,  who  is  going  to  read  us  a  Paper  on  Western  Australia. 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago  I  was  serving  on  the  China  station  as  a 
young  officer  and  we  had  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Chinese  :  however,  in  the  summer  of  1858  a  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  arranged  at  Tientsin  and  we  hoped  our  troubles 
were  over.  The  following  season  the  Admiral  with  a  squadron, 
accompanied  by  the  ^^^itish  minister,  proceeded  to  the  Pei  Ho  River 
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with  the  intention  of  ratifying  the  treaty  at  Peking,  but  on  arrival 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  found  the  forts  armed  and  a  boom 
laid  across  to  prevent  any  vessels  passing.  The  gunboats  were 
therefore  ordered  to  open  fire  on  the  forts,  and  a  party  of  seamen 
and  marines  were  landed  to  endeavour  to  take  them  by  assault ;  but 
the  British  force  was  too  small,  and  after  an  action  which  lasted 
several  hours  was  obliged  to  retire  with  over  a  third  of  its 
number  killed  or  wounded  and  leaving  five  gun  vessels  sunk  in 
the  river.  One  of  these,  named  the  Plover,  carrying  the  Admiral's 
flag,  was  amongst  those  sunk  by  the  fire  of  the  Chinese.  She  was 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Eason,  who  was  killed  before  his  vessel  was 
sunk,  and  was  one  amongst  the  many  others  who  gave  his  life  for 
his  country.  I  little  thought  at  that  time  that  so  many  years  after- 
wards I  should  find  myself  taking  the  chair  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms 
for  his  nephew,  who  is  our  lecturer  to-night.  When  serving  on  the 
Australian  station  in  1892-96  nothing  gave  me  greater  pleasure 
than  visiting  some  of  the  beautiful  harbours  on  that  station,  such  as 
Sydney  in  New  South  Wales,  Auckland  in  New  Zealand,  and 
Hobart  in  Tasmania.  Where  there  were  natural  harbours  the 
people  improved  them,  and  where  there  were  none  and  one  was 
required,  they  made  one.  The  greatest  example  of  this  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Australia  is  the  lately  constructed 
harbour  at  Fremantle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River,  about  which 
Mr.  Eason  will  give  us  some  interesting  information.  During  my 
period  of  service  Fremantle  was  only  an  open  roadstead,  conse- 
quently I  never  visited  Perth  or  any  other  place  in  Western  Australia 
except  Albany,  a  beautiful  land-locked  harbour  in  St.  George's 
Sound,  but  with  somewhat  too  shoal  water.  I  will  now  ask  Mr. 
Rason  to  read  his  Paper  on 


WESTERN   AUSTRALIA   AND   ITS   RESOURCES. 

It  has  been  said  that  **  blessed  is  the  country  which  has  no  his- 
tory "  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  it  may  perhaps  be  to  the  advantage  of 
Western  Australia  that  she,  in  common  with  the  sister  members 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  has  no  history  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  in  connection  with  other  great  countries  of 
the  world. 

Though  held  by  geologists  to  be  of  ancient  origin  as  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  Australia  is  comparatively  new  as  a  land  of 
settlement ;  and  its  history,  from  the  time  of  its  incorporatioi^  w^tb 
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the  dominions  of  the  BritiRh  Crown,  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  up 
to  the  present  day,  is  almost  entirely  one  of  pioneering  effort  and 
steady  internal  development.  Situated  far  from  the  European 
centres  of  the  world's  activity,  and  surrounded,  like  her  parent 
country,  by  the  "  inviolate  sea,*'  Australia  has  never  yet  been  made 
a  bone  of  contention  between  the  great  nations,  and  has  remained 
free  from  hostile  invasion  or  piratical  raids. 

It  may,  I  think,  safely  be  said  that  so  long  as  the  Empire  main- 
tains supremacy  on  the  seas,  no  danger  of  any  hostile  invasion  of 
Australia  need  be  apprehended.  Happy,  then,  in  its  isolation— 
though  not  devoid  of  certain  drawbacks  resulting  from  that  isola- 
tion—this great  southern  portion  of  the  Empire  has  seen  nothing 
but  peaceful  progress  within  its  borders.  And  although  the  adven- 
tures of  the  early  intrepid  explorers,  and  the  struggles  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  pioneering  colonists  as  they  gradually,  through  the 
years,  extended  the  area  of  settlement  along  the  shores  and  towards 
the  interior  of  Australia,  make  intensely  interesting  reading  and 
speak  of  dangers  and  difficulties  bravely  faced  and  bravely  con- 
quered, they  do  not  quite  come  within  the  scope  of  true  world- 
history. 

Western  Australia  has  had  its  full  share  of  the  vicissitudes  that 
are  common  to  all  new  Colonies  in  the  making.  It  was  founded  as 
a  British  possession  in  1829  by  Captain  James  Stirling,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  as  the  result  of  his  own  explorations  in  the  aptly 
named  frigate  "  Success  '*  of  the  west  coast  of  Australia  some  three 
years  previously.  And,  having  been  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  new  Colony,  he  brought  out  with  him  from  England  the  first 
batch  of  pioneering  Colonists  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  "  Swan 
River  Settlement."  They  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
site  of  the  present  port  of  Fremantle,  in  June  1829,  and  on  the 
18th  of  that  month  Governor  Stirling  issued  his  proclamation  of 
the  King's  authority  over  the  Settlement.  He  could  not  have 
made  a  better  selection  than  he  did  of  a  site  for  the  centre  of 
operations  in  the  Colony.  Pursuing  its  way  in  boats  up  the 
beautiful  reaches  and  broad  sweeps  of  the  Swan  River  (so  named 
from  the  discovery  on  the  stream  of  that  rara  avis  the  Black  Swan) 
the  party  of  inspection  came  upon  the  magnificent  expanse  of 
Perth  water,  some  twelve  miles  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  no  further  search  for  a  site  for  the  capital  was  necessary. 
Governor  Stirling  established  his  headquarters  on  the  north  bank 
of  this  broad  spread  of  the  river,  and  on  this  spot,  in  a  situation  of 
unique  scenic  beauty,  the  city  of  Perth  now  stands.     Time  will  not 
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permit  me  -fco  deal  with  the  diflBculties  met  with  by  the  early 
Colonists,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  inherent  pluck  and  colonizing 
genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Colony  as  was  at  one  period  contemplated.  Progress, 
however,  was  very  gradual  for  over  sixty  years  after  its  founda- 
tion. 

In  all  that  time  and  with  limitless  land  open  for  selection  and 
occupation,  affording  every  opportunity  for  extensive  settlement, 
the  population  of  the  Colony  only  attained  to  a  total  of  46,000 
souls. 

The  awakening  of  Western  Australia,  which  has  led  to  its  present 
comparatively  high  state  of  development,  began  in  the  year  1890. 
Two  potent  quickening  influences  were  then  at  work.  The  one 
was  the  conviction,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  large 
quantities  of  gold,  first  in  the  Kimberley  district  and  subsequently^ 
in  other  parts,  notably  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie,  that  there 
existed  wide  and  extensive  auriferous  areas  in  the  Colony  only 
needing  opening  up  to  yield  vast  stores  of  the  precious  metal. 

The  other  awakening  impulse  was  the  establishment  of  autonomy. 
In  that  year  (1890)  Western  Australia  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  self-governing  Colony,  Sir  William  Robinson  being  the  then 
Governor,  while  Sir  John  Forrest — certainly  the  most  commanding 
figure  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  Colony  during  the 
subsequent  decade — assumed  office  as  the  first  Premier.  Principally, 
however,  to  the  gold  discoveries  is  due  the  marvellous  metamor- 
phosis effected  in  the  Colony  from  the  year  1890  up  to  the  present 
time.  Touched  by  the  fairy  wand  of  the  golden  metal,  WestcMn 
Australia  awoke  to  a  condition  of  almost  feverish  activity,  the  pro- 
secution of  gold  mining  bringing  in  its  train  agricultural  and 
industrial  developments  of  all  kinds. 

Let  me  show  by  a  few  comparative  figures  the  enormous  general 
advancement  of  the  State  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  and  the 
development  of  its  productive  industries  since  its  renascence,  so  to 
speak,  in  1890.  As  I  have  stated,  in  that  year  the  population  only 
totalled  46,000  (I  give  round  figures)  ;  last  year  it  was  262,000  ;  so 
that  in  the  last  sixteen  years  the  number  of  people  has  attained  to 
a  figure  considerably  more  than  five  times  as  large  as  it  reached  in 
the  first  sixty-two  years  of  settlement.  That  in  itself  is,  I  submit, 
convincing  proof  of  enormous  advancement.  There  are  now  about 
70  females  to  every  100  males,  and  a  pleasing  feature  in  regard  to 
the  increase  in  numbers  is  that  the  proportion  of  females  to  males 
has  steadily  increased.     In  1895  the  ratio  was  only  51*91.    In  1900 
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it  was  68-49,  while  now  it  is  69*94.  I  lay  stress  upon  these  figures 
because  they  go  to  show  that  a  large  number  of  men  who  were  at 
first  content  to  test  what  Western  AustraUa  was  like  by  themselves 
have  been  so  satisfied  that  their  wives  and  families  have  joined 
them.  As  is  natural  to  expect,  the  production  of  gold  has  risen 
from  a  comparatively  mere  trifle  in  value  of  £86,000  in  1890  to  the 
huge  figure  in  value  of  over  seven  and  a  half  millions  in  1906 ;  while 
in  the  same  time  the  annual  dividends  paid  by  the  various  mining 
companies  have  risen  from  an  insignificant  £1,250  in  1890  to  a  sum 
of  about  two  millions  per  annum  at  the  present  time.  Taking  the 
public  revenue,  we  find  that  in  the  period  of  sixteen  years  from  1890  . 
to  last  year  the  increase  was  from  £414,000  to  four  millions.  That 
is  very  nearly  tenfold  ! 

General  bank  deposits,  another  indication  of  the  well-being  of 
the  people,  rose  from  just  over  a  million  to  over  five  miUions ;  while 
the  Saving  Banks  deposits,  which  mirror  the  prosperity  of  the 
masses,  sprang  from  £34,000  to  over  two  and  a  quarter  millions. 

An  idea  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  is  conveyed  by 
the  fact  that  a  people  numbering  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
have  at  their  command  on  deposit  in  the  banks  of  the  State  nearly 
seven  and  a  half  millions  of  money. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Midland  Kailway  and  some  timber 
lines  the  whole  of  the  railways  of  Western  Australia  are  the  property 
of  the  State.  In  1890  there  were  only  188  miles  of  Government  rail- 
way, and  the  gross  earnings  were  £45,000 ;  in  1906  there  were  1,612 
miles  opened  for  traffic,  and  the  gross  earnings  were  £1,684,000.  A 
further  162  miles  of  Government  railway  have  either  been  com- 
pleted or  are  approaching  completion.  An  additional  203  miles 
have  been  authorised,  and  a  still  further  increase  of  about  325  miles 
will  shortly  be  constructed.  This  largely  increased  mileage  is  being 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  various  gold-fields,  and  also  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  requirements  of  agricultural  settlement. 

Turning  to  the  trade  returns  the  same  marvellous  record  of  pro- 
gress is  shown.  During  the  sixteen  years  under  review  the  tonnage 
of  the  shipping  in  and  out  of  Western  Australian  ports  increased 
from  some  900,000  tons  to  something  like  4,000,000  tons,  the  valUe  of 
the  imports  from  £874,000  to  nearly  seven  millions  sterling,  and  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  £671,000  to  nearly  ten  millions  sterling. 

Gold  is  of  course  the  principal  item,  but  if  we  take  the  list  of 
exports  covering  the  progressive  period  since  1890,  we  find  that 
under  every  head  the  same  rapid  upward  tendency  is  shown.  Of 
the  famous  hard  woods  of  Western  Australia,  the  chief  of  which  are 
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Jarrah  and  Karri,  both  so  well  and  favourably  known  in  connection 
with  street  paving  and  other  works  in  London  and  other  great 
cities,  the  export  in  1890  amounted  in  value  to  £82,000,  while  in 
1905  it  had  been  multiplied  over  eight  times,  the  figure  for  the 
latter  year  being  5^690,000.  Or,  if  we  include  sandal-wood  and 
mallet-bark,  to  £882,000.  Mallet-bark,  I  may  mention,  is  used  for 
tanning,  as  it  contains  a  very  high  percentage  of  tannic  acid ;  the 
principal  export  is  to  Germany,  that  nation  being  apparently  the 
first  to  realise  its  commercial  value.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value 
of  the  known  matured  timber  growing  in  the  forests  of  the  State, 
after  allowing  for  waste  in  cutting,  amounts  to  no  less  than 
124  millions  sterling. 

Wool,  another  of  the  leading  products  of  the  State,  shows  nearly 
a  threefold  increase  between  1890  and  1905,  the  quantities  exported 
in  these  years  being  7,000,000  lbs.  and  17,000,000  lbs.  respectively. 
This  is  a  very  large  increase  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
pastoral  industry  is  necessarily  one  of  comparatively  slow  growth, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  expand  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as  indus- 
tries such  as  mining,  or  even  timber-cuttiug. 

The  export  of  hides  and  skins  also  rose  from  a  value  of  £24,000 
in  1890  to  £168,000  in  1905.  Pearls  and  pearl-shell,  the  recovery 
of  which  from  the  ocean  bed  by  means  of  divers  forms  an  important 
industry  on  the  north-west  coast,  also  doubled  in  the  exported  value 
during  the  same  period. 

Western  Australia  is  rich  in  minerals  other  than  gold— notably 
copper,  tin,  and  a  coal  of  a  very  useful  type,  though  not  perhaps  of 
the  highest  class — and  the  hicrease  in  the  production  of  these 
minerals  has  been  very  marked  during  the  period  we  are  examining. 
Although  copper  was  discovered  in  the  Colony  as  far  back  as  the 
"  forties,"  and  several  mines  were  at  one  time  or  the  other  worked 
successfully  prior  to  1890,  by  that  year  the  yield  had  fallen  practi- 
cally to  nil.  But  the  renascence  of  the  Colony  and  the  rise  in 
market  value  gave  a  fresh  start  to  that  among  other  industries,  with 
the  result  that  the  value  of  the  export  for  1905  reached  £05,000. 
Tin,  which  is  found  of  high  quality  and  abounding  in  quantity  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  was  in  1905  exported  to  the  value  of  over 
£:76,000,  whereas  in  1890  only  a  little  over  £5,000  worth  was  raised. 
The  coal  industry  is  quite  of  recent  origin  in  Western  Austraha, 
none  of  the  mineral  having  been  brought  to  the  surface  before  1899. 
During  that  year  some  £54,000  worth  was  raised,  and  that  figure 
was  comfortably  doubled,  or  rather  more  than  doubled,  by  the 
output  for  1805  (£127,000).     I  may  state   that  the  Government 
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Railways  Department  is  the  chief  customer  of  the  Collie  Mines, 
the  coal-producing  centre  of  the  State,  although  the  coal  is  gradu- 
ally but  surely  being  brought  into  more  general  consumption. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  applications,  by  intending  settlers,  for 
Government  land  on  which  to  establish  farms  and  make  homes  for 
themselves,  that  we  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  what 
the  dawning  of  the  golden  era  has  meant  for  Western  Australia  as 
a  producing  country.  Holding  that  settlement  on  the  land  is  the 
solid  permanent  basis  of  prosperity  for  any  new  country,  the 
Government  of  Western  Australia  has  framed  its  policy  especially 
of  recent  years  to  encourage  immigration  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
enormous  tracts  of  arable  land  which  the  State  has  at  disposal.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  Government  to  promote  the  establishment  on  all  the 
cultivable  areas  of  a  class  of  yeomen,  each  owning  and  working  his 
own  farm,  and  holding  no  larger  area  then  he  can  utilise  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  State  and  of  the  individual.  With  this  view 
sections  adapted  for  cultivation  in  suitable  parts  of  the  best  rain- 
served  country  are  offered  on  such  easy  terms  of  conditional 
purchase  as  to  be  well  within  the  reach  of  men  of  even  very  limited 
means.  During  past  years  the  land  laws  and  regulations  have  been 
repeatedly  amended,  always  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
conditions  under  which  the  lands  of  the  State  may  be  acquired 
easier  for  would-be  settlers,  until  now  it  can  fairly  be  claimed 
that  these  conditions  are  as  liberal  as  those  offered  by  any  other, 
and  more  liberal  than  those  offered  by  almost  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  free  grant  of  a  homestead  block  of  160  acres 
can  be  obtained,  and  larger  areas,  up  to  l,000iacres  in  extent, 
may  be  acquired  on  easy  terms  of  conditional  purchase,  the 
payments  extending  over  a  long  term,  twenty  to  forty  years, 
and  the  price  payable  being  as  low  as  IO5.  per  acre,  while  the 
obligations  are  residence  on  the  selection,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  a  certain  amount  of  improvements.  The  latter  are, 
of  course,  to  the  advantage  of  the  settler  quite  as  much'as  that  of 
the  Government.  So  popular  and  attractive  have  these  terms 
proved,  that  whereas  in  1890  the  number  of  acres  applied  for  was 
129,000,  in  1905  applications  were  approved  for  no  less  than 
1,285,000  acres. 

And  the  result  of  this  acquisition  of  land  on  a  large  scale  ?  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  agricultural,  like  the  pastoral,  industry 
is  necessarily  a  plant  of  somewhat  slow  growth.  You  cannot  expect 
to  find  in  this  department  the  same  rapid  producing  development 
you  may  anticipate  from  mining  or  other  industries.     It  takes  time 
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to  clear  the  surface  of  trees  and  bush,  plough  and  sow,  and  reap 
the  harvest. 

Nevertheless  the  expansion  of  agriculture  in  Western  Australia 
is  remarkable,  and  by  no  means  out  of  keeping  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  productive  industries.  Whereas  the  area  under 
crops  was  78,500  acres  in  1890,  of  which  about  half  was  sown  with 
wheat,  in  1906  it  had  expanded  to  865,000  acres — a  five-fold 
increase. 

In  the  same  period  the  annual  yield  of  wheat  concomitantly  rose 
from  505,000  bushels  to  2,300,000  bushels— not  far  short  of  a  five- 
fold increase.  I  should  state  that  Western  Australia,  unlike  her 
neighbours  on  the  Island- Continent,  has  not  yet  quite  arrived  at 
the  wheat  exporting  stage.  But  that  point  will  very  shortly  be 
reached.  The  wheat-gipwer  has  almost  overtaken  the  requirements 
of  local  consumption;  and  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the 
production  a  year  or  so  at  most  should  see  the  State  seriously 
entering  the  ranks  of  the  suppliers  of  the  world's  bread.  In  the 
meantime  trial  shipments  of  wheat  have  been  made  to  England, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  quality  is  admitted  to  be  of  the 
highest  class. 

The  cereals  other  than  wheat  raised  in  Western  Australia  are 
maize,  oats,  barley,  and  I  may  add  here  peas  and  beans.  In  the 
case  of  these  products  also,  with  the  single  exception  of  maize,  the 
increase  in  production  during  the  progressive  period  which  opened 
in  1890  has  been  enormous.  In  1890  orcharding  was  hardly  a 
systematized  industry  at  all,  and  even  seven  years  later  only  2,300 
acres  were  planted  with  fruit  trees.  Now  there  are  over  11,000 
acres  bearing  [fruits  of  almost  every  description.  With  both  soil 
and  climate  in  the  fertile  south-western  division  so  eminently 
.  suitable  for  the  growth  of  citrous  fruits,  of  grapes,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  plums,  figs,  strawberries,  cherries,  and 
indeed  £ruits  of  all  kinds,  Western  Australia  is  bound  to  become  in 
the  very  near  future  one  of  the  fruit-exporting  countries  of  the 
world.  Apples  sent  last  year  to  the  London  and  German  markets 
realised  top  prices,  and  were  very  highly  spoken  of  by  experts.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Western  Australia  has  the  advantage  of 
being  the  nearest  to  England  of  any  of  the  Australian  States. 

As  a  ti^t'we-producing  country  Western  Australia  is  also  bound  to 
figure"]  largely  in  the  future.  At  present  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  i  lines  of  production  and  spheres  of  development,  this  golden 
land  is  only  in  "  the  morning  of  its  days."  It  is  to  the  future, 
Western   Austraha  confidently  looks    for  her  true  greatness — a 
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greatness  that  will  render  insiguificant  by  comparison  even  all  the 
marvellous  progress  of  the  last  years.  She  has  advanced  from  the 
days  of  the  single  units  of  production  to  those  of  the  hundreds. 
Immediately  ahead  are  the  days  of  the  thousands  and  beyond 
them,  in  the  never-ceasing  course  of  progress  are  the  days  of  the 
millions  ! 

I  will  conclude  my  review  of  the  progress  in  the  productive 
industries  of  the  State  by  showing  how  the  live  stock  has  increased 
during  the  last  sixteen  years.  . 

In  1890  there  were  44,000  horses,  in  1905  there  were  97,000. 
In  1890  there  were  130,000  cattle,  in  1905  682,000.  In  1890  there 
were  2,500,000  sheep,  in  1905  3,250,000,  while  the  homely  but 
useful  porker  was  represented  in  1890  by  28,000  of  his  kind  and 
in  1905  by  75,000.  ^ 

Public  Debt. — Just  a  brief  reference  to  the  public  debt.  Tbe 
gross  public  debt  on  June  30, 1906,  was,  in  round  figures,  eighteen 
millions,  of  which  over  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  have  been  spent 
in  distinctly  reproductive  works  such  as  railways,  tramways,  har- 
bours, water  supply  (including  the  great  goldfields  water  scheme), 
sewerage,  &c.,  all  works  that  more  than  pay  working  expenses, 
maintenance,  and  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction.  Therefore 
no  one  can  justifiably  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  money  borrowed 
has  not  been  judiciously  expended.  For  myself,  I  am  satisfied  that 
by  the  disposal  of  a  few  of  its  most  important  public  works — in 
other  words,  by  disposing  of  a  few  of  its  assets,  Western  Australia 
could  wipe  out  its  public  debt,  or,  in  other  words,  get  rid  of  its 
liabilities.  I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  Western  Australia  pro- 
vides a  sinking  fund  to  meet  its  borrowing  obligations  at  maturity 
of  the  loans.  This  sinking  fund  amounts  to  £1 ,820,000,  so  that 
the  public  debt  is  really  the  less  by  that  amount. 

Having  pointed  out  to  you  the  progress  made  in  sfxteen  years, 
and  having,  I  trust,  satisfied  you  that  the  financial  position  of 
Western  Australia  is  thoroughly  sound,  let  me  refer  briefly  to  some 
of  the  public  works  of  Western  Austraha.  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  mention  more  than  two. 

There  are  two  very  large  individual  public  works  in  Western 
Australia  which,  on  account  of  their  magnitude,  their  supreme  use- 
fulness, and  the  boldness  of  their  conception,  deserve  special  recog- 
nition, even  if  the  time  at  my  disposal  allows  little  more  than  a 
cursory  mention.  They  are  (1)  the  Goldfields  Water  Supply  and 
(2)  the  Fremantle  Harbour.  Both  were  the  outcome  of  the  neces- 
sities created  by  the  awakening  of  the  Colony  in  1890  under  the 
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stimulus  of  the  gold  discoveries,  and  both  were  designed  and  carried 
a  long  way  towards  completion  by  the  genius  of  the  same  man,  the 
late  Mr.  C.  Y.  O'Connor,  who  was  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Colony 
during  those  stirring  times  and  until  his  lamented  death  in  1902. 
Briefly  put,  the  Goldfields  Water  Supply,  originally  designated  the 
"  Ooolgardie  Water  Scheme,*'  is  an  undertaking  on  a  gigantic  scale 
for  pumping  water  through  a  line  of  steel  pipes,  following  the  course 
of  the  Eastern  Railway,  from  the  coastal  range  to  reservoirs  on  the 
eastern  goldfiield ;  and  the  scheme  is  unique  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
tance over  which  the  water  is  pumped,  viz.,  351  miles,  while  a 
notion  of  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  the  main  service  reservoir  on  the  goldfield,  from 
which  other  towns  and  districts  on  all  sides  are  supplied,  is  about 
1,200  feet  higher  than  the  source  of  the  supply  to  the  coastal  range. 
This  source  is  a  reservoir  or  lake  formed  by  a  retaining  wall  of 
solid  concrete  and  100  feet  high,  which  is  carried  across  the  Helena 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Swan,  the  width  between  the  banks  at  this 
point  being  760  feet.  The  dam  has  a  holding  capacity  of  4,600 
million  gallons,  and  the  scheme  can  supply  5,000,000  gallons  a 
day  throughout  the  year.  The  surplus  water  flows  directly  over  the 
Weir  crest  and  continues  the  course  of  the  stream  below,  this  being 
the  highest  overflow  weir  in  the  world.  The  works  were  begun  in 
1896,  when  it  became  evident  that  both  the  advent  of  a  large  popu- 
lation and  the  development  of  the  mining  industry  on  the  eastern 
goldfield  rendered  an  adequate  water-supply  imperative;  and  the 
whole  undertaking  was  completed  early  in  1903,  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  three  millions  sterling.  For  the  financial  year  last  ended 
the  income  derived  from  sale  of  the  water  thus  supplied  amounted 
to  £159,000,  and  the  working  expenses,  inclusive  of  a  reserve  fund 
to  provide  for  the  upkeep  of  the  pipe  track,  to  £55,500,  leaving  a 
substantial  balance  to  set  against  the  charges  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  in  connection  with  the  loan  raised  as  capital  for  con- 
struction. As  the  undertaking  is  proving  of  the  utmost  benefit, 
and  the  amount  of  water  consumed  is  increasing  appreciably  every 
year— it  rose  from  510,000,000  gallons  in  1905  to  600,000,000  in 
1906 — it  is  safe  to  predict  that  at  no  distant  date  this  great  work 
will  prove  directly  profitable  as  well  as  indirectly  of  immense  benefit, 
as  at  present,  both  to  the  railw|iy  department,  the  mines,  and  the 
population  of  the  Eastern  Goldfield,  which  includes  Kalgoorlie, 
Boulder,  Coolgardie,  Southern  Cross,  and  other  important  centres. 

The  other  monumental  engineering  work  of  Western  Australia, 
also  planned  by  the  late  Mr.  O'Connor,  is  the  Fremantle  Harbour ; 
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and  the  result  has  heen  the  provision  of  a  safe  and  commodious 
haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River  for  the  largest  ocean-going 
steamers  trading  with  Australia.  Formerly  the  vessels  of  the  mail 
lines  would  not  venture  lo  touch  at  Fremantle,  as  there  was  only 
an  open  roadstead,  suhject  to  violent  storms  from  the  Indian  Ocean^ 
for  their  accommodation.  Smaller  craft  that  did  call  at  this  port 
were  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  exposed  situation  and  the  lack  of 
proper  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading.  Nowadays  vessels  of 
any  burden  may  venture  in  by  the  buoyed  channel  at  any  state  ,of 
tide,  and  be  berthed  in  perfect  safety  alongside  the  quays.  This 
security  has  been  attained  by  carrying  out  two  moles  westward  into 
the  ocean,  giving  a  safe  means  of  access  to  the  harbour  proper  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  estuary  here  w.as  formerly  crossed  by 
a  rocky  bar  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  blasting  and  dredging  was  neces- 
sary to  open  a  way  in  and  out  and  provide  an  inner  basin  for  ships. 
The  present  channel  is  450  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  at  lowest  low 
water,  the  same  being  the  depth  of  the  inner  basin.  To  provide 
for  quayage  in  the  basin  it  was  necessary  to  xeclaim  seventy-four 
acres  of  land  from  the  shallows  of  the  estuary.  The  length  of  the 
north  mole,  the  principal  protecting  arm,  is  3,450  feet ;  and  at  the 
outer  end  it  stands  12  feet  clear  of  the  highest  known  tide.  The 
width  increases  from  30  feet  at  the  shore  end  to  over  50  feet  at 
the  outer  end.  The  south  mole  runs  out  a  distance  of  2,040  feet. 
This  great  work  of  converting  a  rock-infested  and  shallow  estuary 
into  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  together  with  all  necessary 
wharves,  goods  sheds,  railway  sidings,  &c.,  was  started  in  1892,  and 
has  been  carried  out  with  complete  success.  The  harbour  and 
shipping  business  of  the  port  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Harbour 
Trust  Commissioners ;  and  the  total  earnings  for  the  half-year 
ended  with  June  30  last  amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  £47,000, 
while  the  expenditure  totalled  £20,000,  the  surplus  going  to  meet 
the  charges. 

The  resources  of  Western  Australia  are  like  the  territory — almost 
unbounded. 

^r^.— The  area  of  Western  Australia  is  no  less  than  975,920 
square  miles,  or  624,588,800  acres.  Its  greatest  length  is  1,480 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  1,000  miles,  with  a  coastline,  follow- 
ing known  indents,  of  approximately  5,200  miles. 

The  whole  continent  of  Austraha  contains  roughly  8,000,000 
square  miles.  Western  Australia  therefore  comprises  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  of  Australia. 

Some  better  idea  of  the  size  of  Western  Australia  will,  perhaps, 
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be  realised  when  T  say  that  it  contains  more  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory than  do  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Hungary, 
Norway,  Italy,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Belgium  all 
put  together ;  another  comparison  being  that  it  is  more  than  sixteen 
times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  and  eight  times  as  large  as 
the  whole  of  the  British  Isles. 

Climate, — With  such  a  large  area  of  territory  it  is  only  natural 
that  there  should  be  great  variety  of  climate.  In  fact,  one  may 
truly  say  you  can  get  any  climate  you  like  except  extreme  cold — 
temperate,  semi-tropical,  or  tropical ;  temperate  in  the  south  and 
south-west,  getting  warmer  as  you  leave  the  coast  and  travel 
inland ;  semi-tropical  in  the  north ;  and  tropical  in  the  extreme 
north  and  north-west.  Dealing  with  the  south-west,  and  taking  a 
seventeen  years*  average  of  the  temperature  at  Perth,  the  capital 
of  Western  Australia,  I  find  the  mean  maximum  temperature  was 
74'9  degrees,  and  the  mean  minimum  54*3  degrees.  The  highest 
temperature  ever  recorded  during  that  period  was  112  degrees,  and 
the  lowest  33-6  degrees.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  climate 
necessarily  varies  according  to  latitude  and  distance  from  the  sea- 
board, but  it  is  generally  healthy  throughout. 

What  is  more  important  still  to  the  settler  on  the  soil,  there  is 
no  period  of  enforced  idleness.  Agricultural  and  kindred  operations 
can  be  carried  on  all  the  year  round. 

The  seasons  are  in  the  main  the  reverse  of  those  in  Europe,  the 
summer  being  from  December  to  March  and  the  winter  from  June 
to  August. 

BainfalL — The  rainfall  of  course  varies,  as  does  the  climate, 
according  to  latitude  and  distance  from  the  coast.  In  the  south- 
west division,  although  there  have  been  occasional  dry  seasons,  no 
drought,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  has  ever  been 
experienced.  In  this  division  the  readings  at  Perth  for  the 
last  thirty  years  give  an  average  rainfall  of  33  inches  per 
annum,  but  the  average  of  the  whole  division  during  the  same 
period  was  about  23  inches.  It  is  important  that  the  agriculturist 
should  have  some  idea  of  the  minimum  rainfall  necessary  to 
successfully  grow  wheat  in  this  portion  of  Western  Australia.  Let 
me  quote  you  the  sworn  evidence  (taken  before  a  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  in  1904)  of  a  settler  residing  about  eighty 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  coast. 

The  witness  stated  he  was  sure  that  with  seven  inches  of  rain 
falling  in  the  growing  months  (April  to  September)  he  could  grow 
a  crop  of  wheat  successfully,  provided  the  land  was  fallowed.    In 
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the  report  of  the  same  Commission,  referring  to  the  agricultural 
lands  of  the  State,  it  is  declared  "  Eegular  rains  occur  spread  over 
about  seven  months  of  the  wheat-growing  period.** 

'*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  seventy-six  years  of  the 
white  man's  occupation  of  Western  Australia  nothing  worse  than  a 
partial  failure  of  crops  has  been  experienced,  the  worst  being 
caused  by  rust  (previously  unknown)  in  1668-9.  This  blight  has 
never  recurred  with  any  severity,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  long 
since  passed  out  of  serious  consideration.** 

Of  the  624  and  odd  millions  of  acres  forming  the  total  area  of 
Western  Australia,  some  460  millions  of  acres  are  totally  un- 
occupied— neither  alienated  nor  leased  in  any  shape  or  form.  Of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  this  virgin  land  is  not  suitable  for  any  kind 
of  cultivation — or,  at  least,  has  not  yet  been  found  to  be  so.  Much 
of  it  is  outside  the  limits  of  the  regular  rainfall.  But  after  deduct- 
ing all  the  unusable  land  from  the  huge  total  of  unused  land,  there 
yet  remain  millions  of  acres  of  arable  areas  available,  and  only 
awaiting  the  attention  of  the  husbandman  to  bring  forth  *'  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season.'*  The  farmer  who  combines  the 
growth  of  cereals  or  fruit  with  the  breeding  of  cattle,  pi^s,  and 
general  farmyard  live  stock  is  likely  to  do  best  in  mofiit  parts  of 
Western  Australia. 

The  other  great  productive  industry — akin  to  agriculture — for 
which  there  are  hmitless  possibilities  in  Western  Australia — is  the 
pastoral  industry — the  raising  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton,  of 
horned  cattle  for  food,  and  of  horses  for  local  use  and  export.  Up 
to  date,  over  150  milHons  of  acres  of  grazing  land  have  been  taken 
up  on  lease  in  the  State,  principally  in  the  Kimberley  division  in  the 
far  north,  where  the  conditions  are  particularly  favourable  for  the 
maintenance  of  flocks  and  herds.  But  there  are  many  millions 
more  of  pastoral  lands  available  for  stocking. 

Land  available. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  State  possesses  large 
areas  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture,  fruit-growing,  and  sheep  and 
cattle  raising,  besides  vast  stretches  of  mineral-bearing  country.  It 
is  stated  on  reliable  authority  that  there  are  180  millions  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  on  which  wheat  could 
be  profitably  grown,  while  there  are  over  800,000  square  miles  of 
territory  suited  to  the  pastoralist  and  the  stock-raiser ;  manifestly 
plenty  of  room  for  many  hundreds  of  thousands  more  people  than 
are  in  Western  Australia  to-day. 

I  have  endeavoured,  within  the  limits  of  this  short  paper,  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  Western  Australia  and  its  resources.    In  conclu- 
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sion,  let  me  remark  that  the  greatest  need  of  Western  Australia  at 
present  is,  as  I  have  said,  more  people  upon  the  land,  and  for  the 
farmer,  grazier,  orchardist,  market  gardener,  agricultural  labourer, 
and  industrious  men  of  all  kinds  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work 
on  the  land,  and  have  a  little  capital  (the  more  the  better),  I  know 
of  no  country  offering  greater  opportunities. 

The  actual  conditions  which  the  new  arrival  will  meet  with 
and  what  the  country  is  really  like  will  be  demonstrated  by  some  of 
the  views  which  will  be  shown  at  the  conclusion  of  my  paper. 

Let  me  add  but  this.  The  new  settler  in  Australia,  just  as  the 
new  settler  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  will  have  trials,  difficul- 
ties, and  disappointments  to  contend  with  and  to  overcome.  One 
cannot  expect  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  emigration  without  some 
of  the  disadvantages  also.  But  if  the  emigrant  to  Australia,  when 
he  leaves  these  shores,  will  only  carry  with  him  the  same  British 
pluck,  energy,  and  determination  which  have  made  the  Empire 
what  it  is  he  will  find  that  there  are  no  difficulties  that  are  not 
surmountable  and  that  the  advantages  altogether  outweigh  the 
disadvantages. 

In  Australia  there  is  plenty  of  elbow-room  and  there  is  plenty  of 
opportunity.  The  newcomer  to  Australia  will  be  welcomed  by 
people  who  are  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  He  will 
find  the  Australians  a  warm-hearted,  generous  people,  ready  to  hold 
out  the  hand  of  fellowship,  ready  to  give  the  new  settler  advice 
which  is  the  outcome  of  experience,  if  only  the  advice  will  be 
accepted  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  as  it  is  offered. 

He  will  find  in  the  Australians  a  free  and  independent  people — 
proud  of  their  country,  determined  to  build  up  a  nation  worthy  of 
the  Empire ;  a  people  who  share  with  you  all  the  glories  of  the 
Empire's  past  and  desire  to  share  with  you  what,  we  trust,  will  be 
the  equally  great  and  glorious  future ;  a  people  who  feel  that  this 
great  Empire  of  ours  could  be  self-contained  and  maintained,  and 
to  that  end  are  willing— ay  anxious— to  come  closer  still  to  the 
Mother  Country ;  a  people  who  confidently  hope  (to  use.  the 
language  of  an  English  statesman)  that  in  their  closer  union  with 
yourselves  in  time  to  come,  **  the  British  Empire,  founded  on 
freedom,  buttressed  by  aff'ectionate  sentiment,  fortified  by  mutual 
interest,  shall  stand  impregnable,  unassailable,  four-square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow.*' 


.  The   Paper    was   illustrated  by   a  number  of  lime-light   views 
exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell. 
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Discussion. 

The  Hon.  E.  A.  Harney  :  I  only  voice  the  common  sentiment 
when  I  say  that  we  have  all  heen  entertained  and  .interested,  not 
only  by  the  address  but  by  the  very  enlightening  .<views  on  the 
screen  which  followed.     Mr.  Bason,  though  he  gave  us  a  good  deal 
of  information,  has  in  one  sense  told  me  nothing  uew,  because  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  ten  years  of  my  life  in  Western 
Australia ;  but  even  to  me  it  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  have 
to-night  that  far  distant  land  drawn  almost  within  the  range  of 
actual  observation.    He  has  indulged  in  no  rhetoric  ;  he  has  given 
us  facts  and  figures,  and  leaves  them  to  make  their  own  appeal. 
To-night  he  has  only  repeated  what,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
Western  Australia,  he  has  been  doing  elsewhere.    He  addresses 
himself  to  the  populations  of  these  islands,  and  shows  them  a  land 
in  which  there  are  millions  of  cultivable  acres  of  virgin  soil,  crying 
out  for  the  transforming  touch  of  labour.     He,  speaking  to  this 
landless  people,  points  to  this  manless  land— a  land  to  which  they 
may  go  without  passing  from  under  the  protecting  aegis  of  their 
flag,  where  they  shall  not  have  to  accustom  themselves  to  institu- 
tions, to  manners,  or  to  habits  different  from  those  in  wjiich  they 
have  been  reared.   He  has  given  us  two  pictures — Western. Australia 
as  she  was  in  1890  and  Western  Australia  to-day — and  he  contrasts 
the  rich  colouring  of  the  one  picture  with  the  feeble  outlines  of  the 
other,  and  impliedly  he  asks  you  whence  came  those  pigments, 
whence  this  enlivening  brush.    It  is  due  to  the  energy  of  our  race, 
though  the  pigments  dwelt  in  the  soil  itself.    But  he  has  gone 
further,  and  by  statistics  made  it  clear  that  the  increase  of  wealth 
has  been  in  far  greater  proportion  than  the  increase  of  numbers. 
In  the  sixteen  years  he  gave,  while  you  multiply  the  population  by 
five  you  multiply  the  revenue  by  ten  and  the  trade  by  twelve,  making 
it  perfectly  obvious  that  each    newcomer  adds   something  to  the 
general  stock  which  he  with  all  others  shares.     For  my  part,  I  care 
not  whether  he  be  British,  or  Italian,  or  of  any  other  European  nation 
so  long  as  he  abides  by  their  laws  and  institutions.     What  is  the 
lesson  of  his  address  ?    Population  is  what  Western  Australia  needs. 
It  is  too  slow  to  trust  to  the  process  of  birth ;  that  is  a  product 
which,  however  prolific  that  country  may  be  in  other  respects,  is 
not,  at  all  events,  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  though  the  people  may 
advance  very  rapidly  as  a  community,  I  am  afraid  the  individual 
takes  quite  as  long  to  grow  there  as  here.     How,  then,  are  we  to 
force  emigration  ?    That  involves  the  consideration  of  three  diflSoult 
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problems— (1)  the  selection  of  emigrants;  (2)  assisted  passages; 
and  (8)  assisted  settlement.  With  regard  to  the  first,  I  think — and 
I  see  that  Mr.  Rason  is  of  the  same  opinion — they  should  be  taken 
from  the  agricttltural  classes.  The  town  bird  or  the  distributors  of 
the  produce  that  others  create  are  always  in  abundance,  and  as  for 
the  miner,  he  can  only  find  employment  when  a  capitaHst  has 
gone  before  and  opened  up  the  mines.  In  that  department  I  think 
Western  Australia  is  already  overmanned,  but  the  agriculturist 
goes  to  a  mine  always  open,  always  undermanned.  His  mines  are 
the  millions  of  acres  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rason.  We  who  have 
been  in  Western  Australia  know  the  capacity  of  the  land ;  we  know 
the  marvellous  metamorphosis  that  can  be  brought  about,  and  that 
given  requisite  skill,  industry  and  patience,  success  is  a  certainty 
with  the  agricultural  emigrant.  The  second  point  is  assisted 
passages.  The  Government  do  a  good  deal  in  this  direction  ;  but, 
after  all,  that  is  only  a  small  item  in  initial  expense.  Yet  it  is  a  first 
item,  and  therefore  has  a  disproportionate  deterring  effect.  It  is 
the  first  plunge,  the  first  thing  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  dip  your 
hand  in  your  pocket,  and  it  arises  in  this  country  at  a  time  and 
place  where  the  allurements  to  the  venturesome  spirit  have  not  yet 
begun  to  (operate,  and  therefore  I  think  the  flow  of  emigrants  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  the  Government  were  to  undertake,  not  half 
as  now,  but  the  whole  of  this  expense.  As  to  assisted  settlement, 
Mr.  Rason  says  that  at  present  the  farming  emigrant  is  given  free 
160  acres.  True  ;  but  how  ?  He  is  dumped  down  in  the  midst  of 
his  acres,  and  whatever  may  be  the  potentialities  of  the  soil  and 
beauties  of  the  bush,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  know  no  aspect  more 
disheartening  than  is  presented  by  the  mulga  and  undergrowth 
and  artistic  wildness,  if  you  wish,  the  bush  of  Western  Australia 
affords.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Assuming  the  farmer  is 
able  to  feed  himself  while  the  grass  is  growing,  he  starts  dis- 
pirited, and  the  stamp  of  despondency  is  set  on  his  future 
efforts,  and  during  that  period  of  suspense  and  depression  he 
writes  letters  to  his  friends  in  this  country  carrying  back  the 
mood  of  gloominess  and  dejection  bred  in  him.  I  believe  that, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  dams  the  flow  of  emigration  to 
Western  Australia.  If  the  Government  were  to  undertake  this 
initial  expense,  so  that  when  the  farmer  arrived  he  should  find 
himself  placed  in  the  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  condition 
shown  in  the  pictures  on  the  screen,  he  would  enter  on  his  career 
in  a  different  spirit  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  sad  fore- 
bodings which  make  his  arrival — so  far  from  being  an  advertisement 
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to  friends  to  follow — the  occasion  for  letters  unfair  to  the  Govern- 
ment, unfair  to  the  people  of  Western  Australia,  and  unfair  also 
to  those  at  home.  We  see  this  land  to-night,  we  see  what  the 
energy  of  our  race  can  make  it,  and  there  is  no  reason,  if  proper 
encouragement  is  given  to  those  at  home,  why  we  should  not  have 
settled  there  the  hundreds  of  thousands  Mr.  Bason  referred  to, 
presiding  over  such  prosperous  farms  as  Mr.  Scammeirs  pictures 
have  brought  before  us. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozek,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for 
Queensland)  :  I  congratulate  Mr.  Rason  on  his  excellent  Paper. 
Western  Australia  has  been  shown  to  be  prolific ;  certainly  she  has 
been  most  prolific  in  the  matter  of  Agents- General.  Since  I  have 
been  in  this  country  there  have  been  six ;  but  I  can  say  that  one 
and  all  have  rendered  the  best  possible  assistance  to  their  colleagues, 
as  Mr.  Rason  has  shown  to  be  his  claim  to-night.  In  his  Paper 
there  is  not  one  invidious  comparison  which  could  affect  a  sister 
State,  and  in  that  respect  he  sets  an  example  of  what  should  be  the 
Federal  duty  of  an  Agent- General  in  this  country.  It  was  mj 
privilege  on  one  occasion  to  represent  Western  Australia  in  some 
conference,  and  I  do  hope  facilities  will  be  soon  given  to  their 
people  so  that  they  may  get  in  some  easier  way  to  the  central 
government  of  Australia,  and  achieve  in  time  their  desire  to  be 
brought  in  closer  contact  with  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Another  observation  I  wish  to  make  is  this :  All  honour  to  those 
who  have  made  Western  Australia  what  it  is ;  and  in  that  connec- 
tion I  desire  to  refer  particularly  to  the  leader  who  piloted  Western 
Australia  from  1890  down  almost  to  the  present  time — the  Bight 
Hon.  Sir  John  Forrest.  We  gratefully  recognise  that  he  has  given 
his  life,  not  only  to  the  service  of  that  State ;  he  has  given  it  to 
the  service  of  Australia.  One  final  observation  by  way  of  history. 
In  his  patriotic  peroration  Mr.  Rason  has  told  you  plainly  what  his 
Imperial  tendencies  are.  I  agree  with  him.  There  is  a  powerful 
section  in  Australia  who  are  Imperial  in  the  sense  you  understand 
it  here ;  but  there  is  a  very  much  larger  numerical  section  who  are 
simply  National.  It  would  be  idle  for  me,  wrong  for  me,  to  say 
that  patriotism  does  not  exist  in  Australia — it  would  be  a  slander 
on  the  community  ;  but  in  the  sense  of  framing  a  policy  with 
regard  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  I  think  the  majority  are  not 
impressed  with  that  idea  ;  and  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
reserve  of  what  I  shall  call  sentimental  loyalty  in  the  people  of 
Australia  upon  which  you  can  draw  to  the  extent  you  have  been 
drawing  lately,  you  may  dismiss  that  idea.      There  are  bonds  of 
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Empire  which  need  to  be  forged,  and  you  in  England  have  got  to 
assist  in  forging  them.  Commerce  is  one  of  those  bonds ;  and  it 
behoves  you  to  secure  this  for  the  Empire,  or  a  large  share  of 
Australian  trade  will  be  diverted  to  the  foreigner ;  then  self-interest 
will  resolve  any  doubt.  You  must  have  a  tariff,  and  I  hope,  in  the 
interests  of  Empire,  a  preferential  one. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Matheson  :  I  thought  that  after  twelve  years'  expe- 
rience of  Western  Australia  it  would  be  easy  to  find  many  topics  on 
which  I  could  address  you,  but  after  listening  to  Mr.  Eason's  able 
Paper  I  find  he  has  left  very  little  for  me  to  say.  Most  audiences 
look  with  some  tinge  of  suspicion  upon  the  utterances  of  an  A  gent - 
General>  naturally  thinking  that  he  has  got  to  make  the  best  case 
he  can  for  his  State.  One,  in  fact,  is  reminded  of  the  old  definition 
of  an  Ambassador — a  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  This  is  where  I  come  in  ;  for,  as  a  man  who  went  out  to 
Australia  some  twelve  years  ago,  I  can  assure  you  Mr.  Eason's 
picture  is  not  in  any  degree  highly  painted ;  indeed,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  how  absolutely  he  spoke  the  truth  (laughter). 
Well,  it  is  just  as  well  to  admit  it.  Now  I  have  travelled  nearly  all 
over  the  world,  and  in  Western  Australia  for  the  first  time  I  found 
a  climate  which,  while  being  hot — extremely  hot  in  summer — 
was  nevertheless  perfectly  endurable.  To  those  who  have  travelled 
in  the  East  that  is  a  great  boon.  A  dry  heat  such  as  obtains  in 
Western  Australia  is  perfectly  endurable  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  damp  heat  which  prevails  in  some  other  countries.  There  is 
another  point  on  which  I  cannot  lay  too  much  stress,  and  that  is 
the  certainty  in  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  getting  a  sufficient 
rainfall.  As  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  there  has  rarely  been  a 
year  during  the  time  statistics  have  been  taken  that  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  rainfall  in  those  parts  given  up  to  wheat  cultivation 
to  enable  the  crops  to  be  securely  grown  and  harvested.  You 
know  the  extent  to  which  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the 
Eastern  States  have  suffered  from  drought.  That  has  never  taken 
place  in  Western  Australia ;  as  far  as  we  can  see,  Western  Australia 
is  provided  by  nature  against  anything  of  the  sort  in  future.  That 
in  itself  is  a  very  great  recommendation.  As  regards  industries, 
the  production  of  wine  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  that  came 
under  my  notice.  There  is  just  one  fly  in  the  ointment — one  little 
trouble — Mr.  Eason  I  think  will  do  well  to  warn  his  Government 
against,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  borrowing.  He  has  given  figures 
which  I  believe  prove  that  the  debt  represents  something  like  £68 
to  £70  per  head  of  the  population.     That  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
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liability,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  any  other  State  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  settlers  going  out  there  will  feel  at  all 
comfortable  when  they  consider  that  circumstance.  Mr.  Rason 
will  do  well  to  urge  that  on  his  Government,  and  you  will  do  well 
to  enforce  the  fact  that  you  are  not  prepared  to  lend  money  to  that 
State  as  freely  as  you  have  done  in  the  past.  It  is  not  to  your 
advantage  or  to  the  advantage  of  residents  in  the  State — I  speak  as 
a  person  with  large  interest  in  Western  Australia  when  I  say  it  is 
extremely  unwise  for  the  Government  to  go  on  adding  to  the  debt 
and  increasing  the  responsibilities  which  we  have  towards  money- 
lenders in  England  ('*  There  are  productive  works  '* ;  "  they  repre- 
sent assets").  My  friend  may  think  so;  undoubtedly  a  large 
portion  does,  but  if  he  knew  Western  Australia  as  well  as  I  do,  he 
would  know  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  debt  does  not 
represent  assets.  Mr.  Bason  himself  does  not  claim  it  all  represents 
assets.  Well,  we  need  not  go  into  particulars ;  I  say  it  does  not 
represent  assets.  A  certain  amount  of  the  expenditure  does;  a 
certain  amount  is  revenue-producing,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  certainly 
not  revenue-producing,  and  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  the  British 
public  should  impress  upon  the  Government  that  they  are  not 
going  to  lend  money  freely  while  the  debt  represent^  such  an 
enormous  proportion  per  head  of  the  population. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  (Agent- General  for  South  Australia). — As 
representing  a  State  which  borders  on  Western  Australia  for  nearly 
2,000  miles,  I  naturally  take  a  deep  interest  in  anything  relating  to 
the  State  which  Mr.  Rason  represents.  I  have  pleasure,  therefore, 
in  congratulating  him  upon  his  excellent  paper;  it  has  been 
exceedingly  interesting  and  full  of  most  valuable  information.  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  the  remarks  that  have  fallen  from  Messrs.  Harney 
and  Matheson,  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the  questions 
raised  at  any  length.  Mr.  Matheson  playfully  alluded  to  the  duties 
of  an  Agent-General.  Whatever  used  to  be  considered  their  duties,  I 
can  assure  him  that  now  all  the 'Agents -General  representing 
Australia  -act  entirely  free  and  removed  from  any  partisan  spirit  or 
vain  and  unreliable  boastfulness  relating  to  the  States  they  have  the 
honour  to  represent.  The  duty  which  they  endeavour  to  perform  is 
to  —so  far  as  they  are  able — lay  the  plain  unvarnished  facts  relating  to 
their  country  and  its  prosperity  before  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
Referring  to  our  debts,  they  may  look  large  to  those  who  do  not 
appreciate  the  exact  position  ;  if,  however,  the  valuable  assets  of  the 
Australian  States  were  disposed  of  at  their  present  worth,  our  debt 
per  head  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount.     The  British 
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investor  need  have  no  alarm  regarding  the  valuer  of  his  securities, 

and  can  continue  to  subscribe  for  our  loans  with  perfect  safety  so 

long  as  we  are  wise  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  in  proper 

development  and  productive  works.     That  wisdom  and  caution  has 

guided  Australia's  Legislators  in  most  cases,  for  several  years  past, 

no  one  who  has  studied  the  budgets  of  the  various  treasurers  can 

d.eny.     We  are  often  severely  criticised  for  our  socialistic  measures 

bj  those  who,  with  all  due  respect,  I  would  say  are  not  conversant 

"with  Australia's  undertakings.     Many  of  what  are  termed  socialistic 

"works  are  in  reality  profitable  business  arrangements  for  the  mutual 

advantage  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Andrew  Williamson  :  As  one  who  has  been  in  Western 
Australia  and  for  many  years  has  had  business  connections  with  it, 
H  feel  personally  grateful  for  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Rason  has  set 
out  the  facts  and  figures  regarding  the  remarkable  progress  of  that 
State.  It  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  us  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  to  have  as  lecturer  on  these  occasions  a  man  like 
Mr.  Rason  who  knows  his  subject  from  top  to  bottom,  and  who 
himself  has  taken  a  leading  and  honourable  part  in  the  making  of 
the  history  which  he  describes.  It  has,  I  am  sure,  been  a  delight  to 
us  all  to  know  that  during  the  last  seventeen  years  there  has  been 
such  marvellous  progress,  and  we  hope  that  during  the  seventeen 
years  to  come  the  progress  will  be  even  greater  than  in  the  past. 
When  we  look  at  the  vast  country,  when  we  consider  the  resources 
Mr.  Rason  has  indicated,  we  must  admit  that  in  order  to  bring 
these  resources  to  full  fruition,  they  need  the  help  of  British  capital. 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  Matheson's  strictures,  I  think  British  investors 
who  want  to  lend  their  money  on  good  security,  and  a  colony  which 
wants  to  borrow  for  the  development  of  resources  which  have  been 
proved  to  exist,  may  wisely  enter  into  such  reciprocal  transactions 
for  their  mutual  benefit ;  but  there  is  one  essential  condition  which 
I  wish  to  emphasise,  which- is,  that  in  order  that  this  may  be  done 
to  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  there  must,  on  the  part 
of  the  British  investor,  be  a  profound  conviction  that  he  will  be 
fairly  and  justly  treated.  It  has  not  always  been  the  case  in  the 
past  of  this  State  that  all  the  responsible  Ministers  have  adopted  an 
attitude  in  their  legislation  productive  of  that  feeling.  Mr.  Rason, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  is  not  in  that  category  ;  on  the  contrary,  on  his 
assuming  power,  the  attitude  which  I  have  indicated  was  reversed 
and  has  remained  reversed,  and  I  hope  will  continue  reversed  to  all 
time,  and  I  trust  that  instead  of  there  being  anything  in  the  way  of 
misgiving  on  the  part  of  British  investors,  there  may,  in  the  future. 
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be  ground  for  a  steadily  growing  and  deepening  conviction  as  to 
the  absolute  security  in  dealing  with  fellow-countrymen  across  the 
seas.  We  hope  to  see  Mr.  Rason's  fine  peroration  realised.  But  if 
that  is  to  come  about,  these  relations  will,  as  I  have  said,  need  to  be 
founded  upon  a  complete  and  mutual  sense  of  perfect  equality  of 
treatment  and  of  scrupulous  justice  on  the  part  of  the  borrower 
towards  the  lender.  Mr  Rason  has  but  recently  come  among  us  ; 
we  give  him  a  most  cordial  welcome  and  wish  him  a  very  successful 
tenure  of  office  as  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia. 

Mr.  Rason  :  I  should  be  altogether  lacking  in  ordinary  courtesy 
if  I  did  not  thank  the  various  speakers  for  their  kind  appreciation 
of  my  Paper.  With  some  of  the  remarks  made  I  cannot  say  I  quite 
agree ;  for  instance,  I  can  hardly  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Harney  when  he 
says  a  man  "  dumped  down  *'  in  the  bush  is  necessarily  disheartened 
and  gloomy,  and  necessarily  writes  letters  full  of  complaint  to  his 
friends  in  the  Mother  Country.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  but  very 
seldom,  I  think.  A  man  who  is  so  placed  in  the  bush  surely  has 
this  knowledge— that  every  man  who  has  succeeded  on  the  land  in 
Australia,  and  there  are  so  many,  was  similarly  **  dumped  down," 
and  what  one  man  can  do,  another  man  can,  if  he  is  made  of  the 
right  stuff.  Mr.  Matheson  was  shocked  to  discover  that  I  was  able 
to  tell  the  truth.  I  am  not  surprised.  Many  of  you  will  know  that 
both  he  and  I  have  been  politicians  (iJiughter).  In  regard  to 
borrowing,  depend  upon  it  that  what  you  have  lent  is  amply  secured. 
There  are  tangible  available  assets  for  every  copper,  and  a  good 
many  millions  more,  and  over  and  above  these  realisable  assets  you 
have  the  word  of  men  who  never  go  back  on  their  bond,  which  itself 
is  worth  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  security.  So  far  as  Western 
Australia  is  concerned,  and  I  believe  as  far  as  the  whole  of  the 
Australian  States  are  concerned,  there  is  ample  security  for  every 
penny  borrowed,  and  for  every  penny  that  will  be  borrowed,  and  if 
we  are  to  carry  out  the  improvements  which  are  recommended,  I 
would  like  to  ask  how  we  are  to  do  it  unless  we  borrow  some  money 
to  do  it  with.  However,  at  this  late  hour,  I  must  not  be  led  away 
into  a  personal  discussion  with  Mr.  Matheson,  and  so  I  will  only 
once  again  thank  you  for  your  kindness. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Mr.  Rason  for  his  Paper ;  and  a  like  compliment  was  paid  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding. 
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An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  19,  1907,  when  a  Paper  was  read  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Mountmorres  on  "  The  Commercial  Possi- 
bilities of  West  Africa."  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 
The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  Lord 
Mountmorres  was  so  well  known  throughout  the  Empire  as  an 
expert  upon  certain  questions,  that  his  Lordship  scarcely  required 
any  introduction  from  himself.  He  need  only  recall  the  fact  that 
he  was  director  of  the  Institute  of  Commercial  Research  in  the 
Tropics  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool  University,  and  that  he 
had  pursued  several  important  investigations  in  connection  with 
trade  in  West  Africa.  He  might  add  that  his  Lordship  had  only 
recently  returned  from  a  scientific  mission  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  he  happened  to  be  at  Kingston  at  the  time  of  the  recent  earth- 
quake in  Jamaica.  Considering  the  interest  we  had  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  in  finding  new  outlets  for  the  employment  of  our 
great  population  at  home,  he  thought  the  audience  would  agree  that 
the  Paper  dealt  with  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  and  import- 
ance to  us,  and  one  that  was  particularly  opportune  at  a  time  when 
other  nations  also  were  making  such  efforts  and  taking  so  much 
interest  in  promoting  their  own  trade  in  all  directions  throughout 
the  world.  With  these  few  words,  he  would  now  call  upon  Lord 
Mountmorres  to  read  his  Paper. 

Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  have  entitled  my  Paper  this  afternoon 
"The  Commercial  Possibilities  of  British  West  Africa,"  because  it 
is  of  them  mor«  particularly  that  I  purpose  to  speak.  To-day  it  is 
very  generally  recognised  that  these  possibilities  are  practically 
limitless,  but  only  a  few  years  ago  quite  a  different  state  of  mind 
prevailed.  Scarcely  anyone  outside  those  actively  engaged  in  com- 
merce on  **  the  Coast  "  knew  or  cared  about  the  place.  It  was  a 
terra  incognita^  imperfectly  mapped,  and  of  no  pleasant  repute  as  a 
health  resort.  Its  existence  would  probably  have  been  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  ministries  of  those  days  had  they  ever  given  it  a 
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moment's  thought.  Some  of  the  fpersons  directly  concerned  did, 
indeed,  worry  them  with  deputations  to  protest  against  the  policy 
of  neglect,  but  they  were  merely  told  that  the  Government  could 
not  see  its  way  to  undertake  any  further  responsibilities  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  protests  were  answered  with  sneers  about 
the  lightness  of  the  soil  and  the  proximity  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 
Nothing,  that  those  whose  interests  were  being  jeopardised  could 
do,  seemed  to  have  any  effect  in  arousing  the  general  public  from 
its  apathy  concerning  what  it  was  pleased  to  dub  the  white  man's 
grave. 

To-day  a  complete  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream. 
That  sapient  fellow,  the  man  'in  the  street,  is  still,  it  is  true, 
splendidly  ignorant  and  vastly  indifferent  as  to  West  Africa.  I 
happened,  only  a  day  or  two  back,  to  refer  to  "  the  capital  of  the 
Gold  Coast  '*  in  talking  to  a  man  in  a  large  way  of  business,  who  is 
exceptionally  well-informed  in  most  subjects.  **  Let  me  see,'*  he 
broke  in,  "  Sierra  Leone  is  the  capital  of  the  Gold  Coast,  isn't  it  ?  " 
just  as  one  may  trip  a  schoolgirl  unawares  into  saying  that  Norway 
is  the  capital  of  Sweden. 

But  despite  'the  fact  that  the  population  of  this  island* as  a  whole 
still  takes  mighty  little  interest  in  West  Africa,  there  lis  amongst 
public  men  an  ever-growing  realisation  of  its  potentialities  and  of 
its  importance,  and  an  increasing  interest  in  its  deirelopment ; 
whilst  for  some  time  back  the  Colonial  Oiffice,  under  the  last 
administration  as  well  as  under  the  present,  has  shown  itself  keenly 
and  jealously  alive  to  the  welfare  of  this  Cinderella  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  Under-Secretary  of  State  now  not  unfrequently  pre- 
sides at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  West  African  Committee,  a  body 
representing  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  London,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester;  almost  weekly  fresh  steps  are  announced  as  being 
taken  for  the  development  of  one  or  other  of  the  Colonies  in  ques- 
tion. And  this  sympathetic  interest  in  these  long  neglected 
possessions,  coupled  with  the  energy,  and  enterprise,  and  devotion 
of  the  local  administrations,  is  going  far  to  make  up  for  the  precious 
time  lost  in  the  past.  There  is,  in  short,  every  reason  for  looking 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  future. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  in  what  consists  British  West  Africa.  There 
is,  working  away  from  home,  first  the  Gambia  Colony  and  Pro- 
tectorate— merely  a  strip  of  river  bank  of  almost  negligible  extent. 
Then  we  come  to  Sierra  Leone,  Colony  and  Protectorate,  covering 
somewhere  about  34,000  square  miles.  Ireland  is  31,000  square 
miles  in  area.     Next  we  have  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  and  the 
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Protectorates  of  Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories  grouped 
under  one  general  administration,  and  embracing  about  119,000 
square  miles.  The  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  118,000  square 
miles.  A  little,  further  we  come  to  the  Colony  and  Protectorates 
of  Lagos  and  Southern  Nigeria,  now  linked  up  for  administrative 
purposes  into  one  territory  of  77,000  square  miles.  England  and 
Scotland,  without  Wales,  amount  to  81,000  square  miles.  Finally, 
north  and  inland  of  Southern  Nigeria  is  the  largest  and  newest 
Protectorate  of  all — Northern  Nigeria — a  solid  block  of  256,000 
square  miles,  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
total  area  of  British  West  Africa  is  then  somewhere  about  486,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  France. 
Large  though  this  may  seem,  it  is  of  course  trivial  compared  with 
France's  vast,  almost  limitless  domain  in  the  same  region  of  the 
world,  into  which  the  British  possessions  are  notched  along  one 
seaboard. 

But  if  British  West  Africa  is  small  compared  with  the  compact 
mass  of  French  possessions,  it  has  at  least  one  very  great  advantage, 
and  that  is  that  it  embraces  every  important  river  mouth  in  the 
northern  section  of  West  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  Senegal. 
The  Gambia,  the  only  river  in  these  parts  navigable  by  ocean-going 
ships  at  every  season,  the  Sherbro,  the  Tano,  the  Ankobra,  the 
Volta,  and  the  great  network  of  waterways  composing  the  Niger 
Delta,  are  all  at  their  outfalls  British.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  What  it  means  to  the  development 
of  a  new  country  need  not  be  laboured. 

In  addition,  however,  to  this  advantage  possessed  by  the  British 
colonies,  there  is  the  further  fact  that  of  the  only  two  natural 
harbours — other  than  river  mouths — of  any  real  value  on  the  whole 
of  the  West  Coast,  Dakar  and  Freetown,  the  larger  and  finer 
is  British.  Though  it  has  not  been  developed  as  the  French  have 
developed  Dakar,  it  is  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  world.  In  natural  havens  for  shipping  the  Old 
Guinea  or  Leeward  coast  is  singularly  deficient,  but  most  of  them 
are  to  be  found,  such  as  they  are,  in  British  territory.  They  are 
all  of  second  to  tenth-rate  importance  and  value,  most  of  them 
closed  to  the  larger  ocean-going  ships  by  surf-swept  bars;  but 
several  afford  a  good  anchorage  for  smaller  vessels,  and  are  a  great 
advantage  to  local  and  river  shipping.  Speaking  in  the  widest 
generalities,  it  may  be  said  that  from  Freetown  to  Kotonou,  along 
nearly  1,000  miles  of  coast,  the  only  havens  and  creeks  that  break 
the  level  monotony  of  the  low-lying  shore,  are  all,  with  the  excep- 
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tiou  of  Monrovia,  in  British  territory.  Once  we  reach  Nigeria  the 
whole  coast  is  made  up  of  one  unbroken  series  of  indents  and  river 
mouths,  most  of  them,  it  is  true,  unavailable  for  ocean-going 
navigation,  but  still  of  considerable  benefit  to  commerce,  and  of 
these,  two,  Forcadosand  Calabar,  are  by  nature,  and^a  third,  Lagos, 
can  easily  be  made  into,  really  good  harbours  for  large  vessels. 

In  British  West  Africa  we  have  then  a  considerable  territory  for 
the  most  part  easy  of  access  by  shipping.  In  the  case  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  where  harbours  are  non-existent  and  where  passengers  and 
cargo  must  alike  run  the  risk  of  crossing  the  surf  in  open  boats,  the 
British  Colony  is  at  least  rather  better  off,  with  Axim,  Elmina, 
Addah,  and  Quitta,  than  the  French  Ivory  Coast  on  the  one  side, 
and  than  Togoland  on  the  other. 

The  next  thing  to  take  into  account  in  reckoning  up  the  future 
possibilities  of  the  West  Coast  is  the  nature  of  the  country  itself, 
and  what  its  natural  resources  are.  Imagine  to  yourselves  a  long, 
somewhat  wavy  ridge  of  hills  and  mountains,  at  points  little  more 
than  gradual  inclines,  as  along  a  great  part  of  Liberia  and  the  Ivory 
Coast,  at  others  almost  precipitous  and  imposing  mountains,  as  on 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  in  the  Cameroons.  This 
range  or  ridge  follows  the  curve  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  At  some 
points.  Sierra  Leone,  for  instance,  at  one  end,  the  Cameroons  at  the 
other,  and  in  the  Tano  district  in  the  centre,  this  range  rises  almost 
direct  out  of  the  sea.  But  along  most  of  its  length  there  is,  between 
it  and  the  ocean,  a  flat  monotonous  plain,  fringed  by  the  white 
sand  of  the  foreshore.  This  coastal  plain  is  almost  everywhere 
barren,  arid,  and  parched.  The  rainfall  on  it  is  scanty.  At  Accra, 
for  instance,  they  get  far  less  rain  than  in  London,  and  in  some  years 
the  rainfall  has  not  exceeded  thirteen  inches.  For  the  most  part 
this  coast  plain  is  either  solid  laterite  rock  or  bleak  sand.  Through- 
out its  length  are  found  at  intervals  expanses  of  brackish  water — 
the  lagoons  ;  some  of  them  mere  pools  on  the  shore,  but  others  of 
vast  size,  as,  for  instance,  the  Great  Lagoon  stretching  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  fed  by  three  rivers,  and  discharging 
at  its  two  ends  and  also  at  Grand  Bassam  into  the  ocean.  As 
a  rule  these  lagoons  are  separated  only  by  a  narrow  spit  of  sand 
from  the  sea,  and  round  their  landward  margin  there  is  usually 
luxuriant  vegetation.  But  as  I  have  said,  for  the  most  part  the 
coastal  plain  is  a  desert  in  which  nothing  but  a  rank  tough  grass 
will  grow. 

Inland  of  the  coast  range  or  backbone  one  finds  a  series  of  some- 
what similar  ranges,  in  some  parts  a  quick   succession  of  high 
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mountains  and  deep  valleys,  in  others  long  sweeping  undulations, 
broken  at  points  by  high  ridges.  This  mountain  country  is  the 
country  of  real  value  in  West  Africa.  It  is  the  forest  belt,  covered 
with  dense  vegetation,  watered  by  mountain  streams  and  heavy 
dews,  with  a  plentiful  rainfall  in  clearly  marked  seasons,  and  a  sub- 
soil composed  for  the  most  part  of  stiff  rock  clay,  through  which 
laterite,  in  some  places,  conglomerate,  in  others,  outcrops.  The 
surface  soil  here  is  deeper,  and,  of  course,  richer  in  humus  than  in 
any  other  part.  Nowhere  in  West  Africa  is  there  any  great  depth 
of  surface  soil ;  in  the  plains  on  the  coast  and  in  the  savannah 
inland,  it  is  measurable  almost  in  tenths  of  an  inch.  In  the  forest 
belt,  more  particularly  in  the  wider  valleys  and  along  river  banks, 
it  varies  in  depth  from  three  or  four  inches  up  to  as  much  as 
three  feet,  and  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  is  a  very  normal  depth. 
The  width  of  the  forest  belt  varies  enormously.  In  some  places 
where  it  comes  down  to  the  coast,  as  in  the  east  of  Sierra  Leone,  in 
the  west  of  Liberia,  the  east  end  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  west 
end  of  the  Gold  Coast,  it  extends  for  something  like  two  hundred 
miles.  In  other  places,  the  east  side  of  the  Gold  Coast,  for 
instance,  it  is  only  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  wide.  Its  northern 
limit  runs  in  an  almost  perfectly  straight  line,  due  east  and  west 
along  the  eighth  parallel  of  latitude ;  it  is  its  southern  border  which 
undulates.  It  runs  out  to  an  apex  just  west  of  Freetown  where  the 
two  edges  meet,  so  that  along  the  Senegambiam  coast,  running 
north  and  south,  it  is  practically  non-existent,  and  you  get  direct 
from  the  sea  into  the  succeeding  vegetable  and  physical  belt. 

This  is  a  wide  band  of  very  regular  width  of  savannah,  or  open 
bush,  a  rolling  down-like  formation  of  grass  land  interspersed 
with  clumps  of  scrub,  and  freely  sprinkled  with  various  kinds  of 
trees  of  stunted  growth  and  a  certain  number  of  noble  cotton-woods 
and  baobabs.  The  subsoil  is  laterite  rock,  and  the  surface  soil  is 
scant  in  the  extreme.  Away  from  the  immediate  neighbourhoods  of 
the  Senegal,  the  Gambia  and  the  great  Niger  system,  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  rivers,  and  even  small  streams  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  seasons  are  irregular,  and  the  rainfall  scant.  The 
conditions  in  short  are  not  unlike  those  prevailing  in  the  coastal 
plain.  This  resemblance  increases  as  one  gets  further  northward, 
until  one  comes  to  the  irregular  line  of  plains  which  fringe  the 
Soudan,  vast  expanses  of  undulating  waste,  whose  sorry  monotony 
is  only  emphasised  by  the  Shea  butter  trees  and  Meni  trees  which 
crowd  the  nearly  naked  laterite  with  their  grotesquely  distorted 
shapes. 
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The  savannah  is  the  pastoral  belt  of  West  Africa,  and  where,  as 
in  Nigeria  on  the  one  band,  or  Senegambia  on  the  other,  it  is 
watered  by  large  rivers,  it  is  a  country  of  great  wealth  in  herds  and 
in  flocks.  It  is  a  belt  which  year  by  year,  mile  by  mile  is  eating  its 
way  south  into  the  Forest  belt,  owing  to  the  native  habit  of  firing 
the  vegetation  to  clear  the  land.  This  burning  consumes  all  the 
seedlings  and  younger  plants,  gnarls  and  stunts  and  shrivels  the 
established  trees,  and  makes  the  way  later  for  the  all  conquering 
grass  which  strangles  all  fresh  growth  but  its  own.  In  the  Soudan 
and  its  possibilities  this  country  has  unfortunately  no  interest 
except  in  the  extreme  north  of  Northern  Nigeria — using  the  name 
Soudan  in  its  proper  application,  that  is,  and  not  as  a  name  for 
Upper  Egypt. 

Such  then  is  roughly  the  physical  character  of  the  country. 
With  its  mineral  resources  I  do  not  purpose  to  deal  at  any  length  ; 
the  wealth  of  the  Gold  Coast  has  been  recognised  in  its  name  since 
the  seventeenth  century.  Iron  and  copper  are  known  to  exist  in 
large  quantities  and  are  extensively  worked  by  the  natives  and  have 
been  almost  from  time  immemorial.  Tin,  the  deposits  of  which 
also  were  not  neglected  by  the  aborigine,  is  now  of  course  being 
extracted  by  the  Niger  Company.  Oil  exists  and  is  now  being 
exploited  for  the  first  time.  Coal  has  been  reported  from  Adrar  and 
the  Soudan,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  forms  of  mineral  wealth 
occur  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  British  Possessions.  They, 
however,  are  a  study  in  themselves,  and  in  a  general  paper  of  this 
description  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  mineral  resources,  British  West  Africa  is  not  far  behind 
any  other  section  of  the  world  of  a  similar  area,  and  is  vastly  richer 
than  most. 

When  we  turn  to  vegetable  wealth  we  reach  a  department  in 
which  West  Africa  has  always  been  recognised  as  holding  first  rank. 
Rubber,  gums,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  shea  butter,  and  many  other 
sources  of  vegetable  oils,  fibres,  valuable  timbers,  fruits,  coffee,  and 
a  large  variety  of  pharmaceutical  drugs,  are  among  the  many  gifts 
of  Nature  independent  of  man's  assistance.  They  are  the  wild 
products,  forest  products,  indigenous  to  the  country,  as  even 
botanists  allow,  I  believe  ;  for — poor  tropical  Africa ! — the  botanists, 
as  a  rule,  deny  that  anything  scarcely  is  indigenous  to  it,  and  it  is 
a  mystery  what  early  man  lived  on  when  we  are  taught  that  every 
food- stuff  in  the  country  was  introduced  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  But  dealing  with  these  forest  products  alone  for  the  moment. 
We  have  in  them  almost  limitless  sources  of  wealth,  if  they  are 
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properly  developed  and  properly  husbanded.  At  the  present  time 
they  represent  a  value  of  nearly  three  millions  sterling  out  of  the 
total  exports  from  British  West  Africa  of  about  £4,000,000,  ex- 
cluding bullion  and  specie  ;  and,  so  far  as  many  of  the  products 
mentioned  are  concerned,  we  are  at  present  getting  only  a  tithe  of 
the  yield  of  the  known  supplies.  Vast  areas  still  remain  untapped, 
unexploited.  I  would  mention  the  enormous  untouched  palm  belts 
in  Sierra  Leone,  the  huge  tracts  of  shea-butter  trees  in  Northern 
Nigeria.  But,  beside  this,  there  are  every  year,  almost  every  month, 
being  revealed  4iO  our  astonished  eyes  fresh  sources  of  supply  in  this 
marvellous  tropical  treasure-house  ;  fresh  sources,  both  botanically 
and  geographically.  The  list  of  oil-producing  plants  alone  is  being 
constantly  added  to,  so  that  West  Africa  is  becoming  a  veritable 
widow's  cruse  which  faileth  not. 

Hanng  now  got  some  very  slight  idea  of  what  Nature  has  done 
for  this  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  let  us  see  how  man  is  backing  her 
up.  And  first  we  must  look  at  the  native,  and  take  stock  of  him. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  generalise  about  him  ;  one  might  as  well  try 
to  generalise  about  a  **  European,"  bearing  in  mind  that  the  term 
would  cover  a  Laplander  and  a  Greek,  a  Eussian  peasant  and  a 
French  wit.  But  one  can  safely  say  of  the  West  African  at  home — 
away  from  European  influence — that  he  is  not  so  black  as  he  is 
painted.  On  the  coast,  too  close  contact  with  white  civilisation  has 
undoubtedly  had  an  effeminating  effect  on  him.  Always  excepting 
those  riotous,  cheery  water-babies,  the  Kroos  and  the  Drouins, 
whose  hardy  independence  and  breezy  inherent  lawlessness  have 
preserved  their  characters,  the  co^t  native  is,  as  a  rule,  an  indolent, 
impudent  creature,  whose  one  aim  is  an  office  stool  and  whose 
highest  ambition  is  to  be  a  leader  of  fashion.  Their  days  are 
devoted  to  a  careful  avoidance  of  exertion,  their  evenings  to  dances, 
and  parties,  and  clubs,  and  lodges,  and  their  nights  often  to  debauch 
and  licence.  They  are  libertines  at  twelve,  rou^s  at  eighteen,  and 
senile  at  twenty-five.  They  have  exchanged  the  rude  but  rigorous 
morals  of  their  ancestors,  their  honesty,  their  unswerving  loyalty, 
their  sobriety,  their  open-handed  generosity,  and  their  manliness 
for  the  dishonesty,  meannesses,  and  vice  of  a  Levantine  slum. 
Many  of  Iheir  own  kith  and  kin  admit  that  this  is  the  case ;  the 
more  thinking,  more  responsible  of  them  view  the  state  of  affairs 
with  openly  expressed  alarm.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
is  only  an  evolutionary  stage — a  transition  state.  Fine  characters 
are  found  here  and  there — Africans,  full-blooded,  not  ashamed  to 
hold  by  the  blood  of  their  clan,  men  who  are  a  credit  to  any  race. 
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And  always  there  are  on  the  coast  those  Celts  of  Africa,  the  Eroos 
and  Drouins,  who  furnish  a  large  supply  of  coast  labour  of  the  very 
highest  description.  They  are  of  the  finest  type  of  manhood, 
powerful  as  oxen,  will  work  till  they  drop  for  anyone  who  has  the 
gift  of  handling  them,  are  skilful  to  the  verge  of  genius  in  all  that 
concerns  boats  and  the  handling  of  cargo  and  seacraft  generally. 
They  have  their  disadvantages,  of  course,  but  taken  all  round  they 
form  as  fine  a  supply  of  labour  as  could  be  desired. 

The  coastal  plain,  where  it  is  of  the  barren  character  I  have 
described — aff  for  instance  near  Accra — is  of  course  uninhabited 
except  on  the   extreme  coast  fringe.     But  wherever  vegetation 
flourishes — and,  therefore,  particularly  in   the  forest  belt — West 
Africa,  if  not  densely  peopled,  is  at  least  well  populated.     The  in- 
habitants of  the  Forest  belt — a  vast  variety  of  tribes,  of   every 
imaginable  standard  of  physical  quality,  mental  and  moral  character, 
and  social  development — are   almost  all  of  them  agriculturists. 
They  live  in  villages  or  settlements  in  clearings  in  the  forest,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  and  depend  for  their  living  on  the  produce  of 
mother  earth.     As  a  whole  they  are  a  fine  set  of  people,  with  a 
certain  inherent  dignity,  who  have  been  sufficiently  long  in  touch 
with  the  white  man  to  have  left  the  age  of  pristine  savagery  for 
behind  them,  and  yet  have  not  been  in  such  close  contact  with  the 
debasing  influences  of  town  life  to  have  become  effeminate.     You 
will  often  hear  it  stated  that  the  black  man  is  lazy  and  indolent. 
That  is  a  charge  that  cannot  fairly  be  brought  against  the  better 
tribes  of  the  Forest  belt  in  West  Africa.     The  negro  does  not,  it  is 
true,  work  in  quite  the  same  fa^on  as  we  are  used  to  :  they  have 
their  own  habits  and  methods.     It  is  no  good  expecting  them  to 
work  by  the  clock,  to  keep  regular  hours,  or  work  by  shifts  and 
relays.     They  will  work  in  their  own  way :  one  man  may  stick  to  a 
j.ob  for  twenty  hours  on  end  without  a  break,  and  then  take  twelve 
hours  off.     Another  will  take  a  few  minutes*  rest  every  half  hour. 
But  admitting  this,  recognising  that  their  way  is  not  our  way,  they 
are  still  fine  workers  when  they  have  sufficient  inducement  to  work ; 
and  if  you  understand  how  to  handle  them,  you  can  get  as  good  labour 
as  you  can  desire.     A  man  who  will  entrust  a  job  to  the  natives 
and  leave  them  to  carry  it  out  in  their  own  fashion  will  not  have  to 
complain  of  their  indolence  or  ineptitude.     It  will  in  the  long  run 
be  done  in  as  short  a  time  and  as  well  as  it  could  be  done  by  the 
most  systematically  regulated  labour  in  Europe,  and  of  course  at  a 
less  cost. 
African  labour  is  a  highly  intelligent  labour.    The  more  one 
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sees  of  ibe  black  man,  tbe  more  intimately  one  gets  to  know  bim, 
tbe  more  one  comes  to  realise  tbat  bis  mind,  if  cast  in  a  very 
different  mould  from  tbe  wbite  man's,  is  of  a  mucb  bigber  order 
than  one  at  first  imagined.  In  any  braneb  of  labour  witb  wbicb 
they  have  been  for  any  length  of  time  acquainted,  they  are  extra- 
ordinarily skilled.  The  ability  of  tbe  Kroo  or  tbe  Drouin  in  all 
that  concerns  the  sea  is  paralleled  by  tbe  capacity  of  the  Yoruba, 
the  Krobo,  the  Mandingo,  and  other  tribes  in  agriculture.  They 
are  not  merely  agriculturists,  but  skilled  agriculturists.  They 
have  arrived,  presumably  empirically,  at  a  very  real  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  more  particularly,  of  those 
principles  as  apphed  to  the  local  conditions  prevailing  in  their  own 
country.  Often  the  wbite  man  when  be  visits  them  for  tbe  first 
time  imagines  tbat  be  can  improve  their  methods,  only  to  find  that 
in  almost  every  case  there  is  some  very  definite  good  reason  for 
those  methods.  At  first  sight  tbe  agriculture  of  the  native  appears 
to  the  European  a  casual  and  haphazard  affair,  and  often  one  hears 
remarks  about  his  simply  putting  seed  in  the  ground  and  sitting 
down  to  wait  for  Nature  to  do  the  rest.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is 
utterly  untrue.  He  has  a  very  regular  system  and  a  very  strict 
routine,  and  much  of  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  chance  is  tbe 
result  of  genjerations  of  experience,  and  one  finds  tbat  not  only  is 
the  black  man  skilled  in  those  forms  of  agriculture  to  which  he  has 
for  long  been  habituated,  but  also  tbat  be  is  extraordinarily  quick  to 
learn  new  cultivations,  tbe  growth  and  preparation  of  exotic  crops. 
I  need  only  cite  one  case,  that  of  cocoa  on  tbe  Gold  Coast.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  the  total  export  of  cocoa  from  tbe  Gold  Coast  was 
80  lbs  ,  experimentally  grown  in  the  botanical  gardens.  Up  to  tbe 
end  of  December,  the  shipments  of  cocoa  from  the  Gold  Coast  for 
the  present  season  had  amounted  to  no  less  than  21,000,000  of 
lbs.,  and  the  whole  of  this  enormous  export  is  the  result  of 
native  agriculture.  It  was  my  good  fortune  recently  in  Africa  to 
spend  two  months  living  on  the  native  farms  examining  the  methods 
of  tbe  farmers  and  studying  their  characters,  and  I  was  immensely 
struck  witb  the  high  level  to  which  they  attained,  both  in  their 
calling  and  in  their  general  personal  attainments. 

When  one  has  passed  through  the  Forest  belt  and  reached  the 
savannah  and  open  country  beyond,  one  comes  to  races  and  tribes 
which  are  more  particularly  pastoral  and,  therefore,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  witb  pastoral  peoples,  inherently  nomad  in  their  instinct. 
It  is  true  tbat  in  many  cases  they  have  settled  down  into  towns  or 
villages,  or  possessed  themselves  of  large  tracts  of  territory,  founding 
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countries,  such  as  the  Haussa  States  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Fata 
Jallon  on  the  other.  But  if  their  mode  of  life  has  changed,  they 
still  possess  in  their  characters  most  of  those  traits  which  are 
usually  associated  with  nomad  races.  Physically  they  are,  speaking 
generally,  a  fine  and  well-developed  people,  of  great  persontJ 
courage,  much  dignity,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
and  devoted  to  their  domestic  animals ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
cunning,  unscrupulous  in  barter,  and  of  a  generally  unruly,  lawless 
disposition ;  and  it  is  in  these  northern  tribes,  whether  in  their  own 
homes  or  when  they  have  settled  amongst  other  races  farther  south, 
that  the  principal  difficulties  arise  in  governance  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  order.  They  are  not  at  the  present  time  a  supply  of 
labour  that  can  be  relied  on,  except  in  the  one  calling  to  which  they 
are  accustomed — that  of  stock-raising. 

Now,  in  considering  the  commercial  possibilities  of  a  country, 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  is  the 
political  and  social  development  that  they  attain  to.  And  there  is 
one  great  advantage  which  the  British  colonies  possess  in  this 
respect.  Comparisons,  I  know,  are  odious,  but  I  have  so  often  had 
occasion  to  speak  favourably  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  France  on 
her  colonies,  that  it  is  only  fair  to  allude  to  the  other  side  of  the 
medal.  In  the  French  colonies,  you  have,  first  of  all,  in  Senegal 
proper,  the  black  man  admitted  to  the  full  republican  franchise  and 
returning  a  deputy  to  the  Chamber  in  Paris,  a  thing  undreamed  of 
in  our  own  Colonies.  Then  you  have,  in  both  Dakar  and  St.  Louis, 
an  elected  municipality ;  you  find  in  all  the  administrative  offices  in 
Senegal  and  in  Guinea,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  Ivory  Coast, 
blacks  and  mulattoes  occupying  positions  of  the  utmost  responsi- 
bility, and  in  the  first-named  Colony  almost  mgnopolising  govern- 
ment posts.  Yet  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  bulk  of  the  black 
population  in  the  French  possessions  has  been  materially  raised  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation  by  reason  of  French  administration.  I  will 
give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  a 
private  individual  to  engage  a  caravan  of  voluntary  carriers  any- 
where up  country  in  the  French  possessions.  He  is  forced  to  apply 
to  the  local  administrator,  who  sets  in  motion  a  beautifully  con- 
trived and  beautifully  controlled  organisation,  which  results  in  his 
obtaining  next  morning  a  gang  of  forced  labour.  He  must  start 
with  at  least  ten  per  cent,  more  men  than  he  requires  to  allow  for 
desertions,  and  he  must  take  one  or  more  policemen  with  him  to 
reduce  the  desertions  to  a  minimum.  Almost  anywhere  in  the 
British  colonies  one  can  engage  carriers  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
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bargaining,  and  everywhere  along  one's  road  one  will  receive  appli- 
cations for  employment.  We  may  have  moved  slowly,  we  may  not 
be  as  quick  in  opening  up  the  country,  or  in  developing  its  resources 
as  our  neighbours,  but  we've  made  a  man  of  the  black.  We  had,  I 
fancy,  rather  better  material  to  deal  with  in  the  first  instance,  if  we 
except  the  Woloffs,  Toucouleurs,  Saracolese,  and  Pules  of  Senegal, 
and  the  Foulani  of  Guinea.  But,  however  this  may  be,  we  have 
taught  the  black  man  that  he  is  a  free  agent,  and  that  he  must 
shift  for  himself.  That  is  a  very  great  point.  All  over  the  French 
colonies  you  will  find  white  traders  established,  but  never  a  black. 
In  the  British  colonies,  the  white  trader — speaking  generally— still 
hugs  the  coast,  but  everywhere,  in  almost  every  village,  you  will  find 
the  black  regularly  engaged  in  trade.  The  negro  in  the  republican 
colonies,  although  in  some  cases  he  has  the  vote  and  is  a  French 
citizen,  is  nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  minority, 
a  barbarian  in  subjection  to  a  foreign  race  :  in  the  British  colonies 
he  may  have  no  paper  rights,  but  he  is  an  independent  Britisher, 
engaged  in  business  **  on  his  own,'*  and  capable  of  competing  with 
the  white  man  in  his  midst. 

•  In  considering  the  population  of  British  West  Africa  from  the 
pioint  of  view  of  the  available  supply  of  labour,  we  have  one  very 
peculiar  factor  to  take  into  consideration.  The  black  man  in  one 
respect  presents  an  economic  paradox.  In  most  parts  of  the  world 
when  the  demand  either  for  a  commodity  or  for  labour  idbreases, 
the  price  is  raised,  and  the  supply  increases,  once  more  depressing 
the  price  until  equihbrium  is  established.  But  in  West  Africa  this 
rule  cannot  be  said  to  apply,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  The 
needs  of  the  native,  over  and  above  those  which  are  supplied  by 
nature  without  any  exertion  on  his  part,  are  few  and  easily  satisfied. 
Wealth  in  itself  to  him  is  at  the  present  time  no  incentive  to  work. 
He  has  not  yet  felt  the  greed  of  possession.  The  consequence  is 
that  all  he  requires  is  just  sufficient  money  to  satisfy  those  wants 
which  nature  does  not  already  fill.  This  calculated  on  the  Euro- 
pean scale  is  a  very  small  amount  indeed.  At  the  present  time,  if 
we  take  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  at  an 
average  of  about  a  shilling  a  day,  we  find  that  the  labourer  can 
earn  in  one  day  sufficient  to  keep  him  for  from  six  days  in  a  town 
to  four  weeks  in  the  bush.  The  town  labourer  has  therefore  no 
incentive  to  work  more  than  one  day  in  six,  or  the  country  man  more 
than  one  day  a  month.  This  perhaps  is  tlie  extreme  case,  but  one 
can  safely  say  that  the  black  man  need  only  work  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  his  time  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  comfort.     Now 
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if  you  raise  the  price  of  labour,  the  increase  does  not  offer  the 
negro  the  smallest  inducement  to  work  any  longer  but  rather  the 
reverse.  He  earns  in  a  shorter  time  all  that  he  needs,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  he  is  only  disposed  to  work  for  a  less  time 
than  when  wages  were  lower.  Similarly,  with  commodities, 
merchants  have  actually  found  that  when  the  price  of,  say,  rubber, 
goes  up  in  Europe,  so  that  they  are  able,  in  competing  amongst 
themselves  as  buyers  on  the  coast,  to  offer  a  greater  price  for  the 
raw  produce  to  the  native,  they  obtain  a  less  quantity  of  it.  And 
why  2  Because  the  native  rubber  gatherer  finds  that  whereas 
before  he  had  to  bring  in  a  pound  of  rubber  to  earn  enough  to  keep 
him  for  a  month,  he  now  need  only  bring  in  twelve  ounces.  It  is 
no  advantage  to  him  to  get  the  extra  remuneration  for  bringing  in 
a  full  pound,  and  therefore  he  contents  himself  with  bringing  \n 
the  twelve  ounces  ;  and  so  the  tendency  is  for  an  increase  of  price 
to  curtail  the  supply  rather  than  to  enlarge  it. 

At  the  present  time  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  there  is  a 
terrible  waste  of  labour  due  to  the  existing  method  of  transport. 
Indeed,  the  main  problem  in  the  commercial  development  of  West 
Africa  may  be  said  to  be  the  labour  problem,  and  this  hinges 
absolutely  and  completely  on  the  transport  problem.  At  the  present 
time  up-country  produce  has  to  be  carried  to  the  coast  on  men*s 
heads  in  loads  of,  at  the  outside,  seventy  to  eighty  pounds,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  sixty  pounds  is  a  fair  average.  Even  when 
carrying  his  own  produce  for  his  own  benefit  the  native  carrier 
cannot  do  much  more  than  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  and 
certainly  thirty  miles  would  be  his  maximum.  It  therefore 
takes  forty  men  a  day  to  carry  every  ton  of  produce  twenty-five 
miles.  Just  imagine  what  this  means.  It  would  take  forty  men 
eight  days  to  carry  a  ton  from  London  to  Liverpool.  In  other 
words,  it  occupies  a  far  greater  amount  of  labour  to  carry  produce 
to  the  coast  than  to  raise  and  prepare  it.  The  bulk  of  the  labour 
in  the  country  is  occupied  in  transport.  Once,  by  introducing 
modem  methods  of  transport,  you  have  set  this  labour  free,  you 
have  an  ample  supply  for  the  commercial  development  of  the 
country.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  the  construction  of 
good  roads.  At  the  present  time  native  paths  are  as  a  rule 
circuitous  and  narrow,  the  reason,  of  course,  being  that  in  the  days 
when  these  paths  were  first  followed,  the  dictates  of  security  in  a 
country  where  every  village  was  at  hostility  with  its  neighbour, 
necessitated  the  approaches  to  the  villages  being  as  secluded  and  as 
difficult  of  traversing  as  possible.     Tradition   is  strong  with  the 
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•West  African  native,  and  he  continues  to  follow  these  narrow 
twisting  paths  long  after  this  need  has  passed  away.  Straight,  wide 
roads  would  in  themselves  effect  a  great  saving  of  labour,  first  by 
shortening  the  route,  and,  secondly,  by  enabling  the  use  of  wheel 
traflSc  and  the  rolling  of  barrels.  But  a  far  greater  and  more  im- 
portant advance  would  be  made  by  the  extension  of  railways,  and 
more  particularly,  of  light  railways  and  tramways.  Much  is  already 
being  done  in  both  these  directions,  in  almost  all  the  British 
colonies,  but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done.  Even  a  De  Cauville 
tramway  worked  by  hunaan  traction  effects  an  enormous  saving  of 
labour,  as  by  this  means  one  native  instead*  of  only  carrying  sixty 
pounds  for  twenty-five  miles  in  a  day  can  push  a  truck  containing 
ten  times  the  amount  almost  double  the  distance  ;  in  other  words, 
he  does  the  work  of  eighteen  men,  and,  of  course,  not  only  is  there 
an  enormous  amount  of  labour  thus  set  free  from  a  wasteful 
occupation  for  useful  employment,  but  also  produce  is  brought  down 
country  at  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  present  cost  of  transport. 
Now,  in  viewing  the  commercial  possibilities  of  West  Africa 
there  are  two  distinct  aspects  from  which  we  may  look  at  the 
question.  There  is  first,  the  increase  possible  in  those  departments 
of  commerce  which  are  at  present  exploited;  and  there  is, 
secondly,  the  opening  up  of  new  fields  of  enterprise.  In  almost 
every  department  of  West  African  commerce  as  at  present  existing 
there  is,  it  is  scarcely  any  exaggeration  to  say,  limitless  scope  for 
increase  in  extension.  The  making  of  roads,  railways,  and  tram- 
ways, such  as  I  have  indicated,  would  enable  produce  which  at 
present  cannot  profitably  be  exported,  to  be  brought  from  the 
far-off  interior.  There  are  millions  of  tons  of  palm  kernels 
annually  rotting  because  they  are  too  far  from  the  coast  to  bear  the 
cost  of  transport.  There  are  thousands  of  square  miles  covered 
with  fibre-producing  plants,  with  Shea  butter-trees,  with  Meni 
trees,  which  are  entirely  unexploited  for  the  same  reason ;  and 
there  are  vast  regions  capable  of  producing  an  enormous  mass  of 
agricultural  crops  which  are  at  present  untoucheid  by  the  hand  of 
man,  because  the  farm  produce  from  them  would  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  by  the  time  it  reached  the  coast  if  it  had  to  bear 
the  cost  of  transport.  Already  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
in  opening  up  the  British  colonies  by  means  of  roads  and  railways 
is  having* an  astounding  effect  on  the  increase  of  the  commerce  of 
these  countries.  The  trade  in  British  West  Africa,  although  not 
advancing  in  geometrical  progression,  is  at  any  rate  increasing  in 
something  more  than  arithmetical  progression.     In  1901  the  total 
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exports  of  British  West  Africa  were  valued  at  three  and  a  quarter 
million  sterling.  In  1905  they  reached  a  value  of  not  far  short 
of  five  and  a  half  millions;  and  for  last  }ear  they  probably 
exceeded  six  and  a  quarter  millions — that  is,  in  five  years  they 
have  all  but  doubled  in  value,  and  at  the  present  day  we  are  touch- 
ing a  mere  fraction  of  the  wealth  in  the  narrowest  fringe  of  these 
vast  possessions.  As  a  whole,  British  West  Africa  has  scarcely 
begun  to  be  exploited.  With  every  new  area  that  is  opened  up  by 
a  road  or  railway  we  may  confidently  anticipate  an  additional 
increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  colony  in  which  it  is  situated. 

As  to  the  possibilities* of  new  forms  of  enterprise  we  are  on  ht 
less  certain  ground.  The  obvious  opening  for  enterprise  would 
appear  to  be  in  planting ;  but  if  by  this  is  to  be  understood  white 
planters  establishing  themselves  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  climate  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  There  are  no  doubt  many  parts  in  West  Africa, 
more  particularly  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  which  are  not  less 
healthy  than  many  parts  in  other  tropical  countries  where  white 
men  have  established  themselves,  and  there  are  one  or  two  points 
which  are  possibly  as  healthy  as  can  be  desired.  There  are  indeed 
at  the  present  time  several  white  planters  established  in  this 
colony.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  fact  still  remains  that 
West  Africa  as  a  whole  is  not  a  white  man's  country.  In  the 
French  colonies,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  large  white  population,  many 
of  whom  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  permanent  residents.  The 
officials  go  out  for  lengthy  periods  into  the  far-off  interior,  taking 
their  families  with  them,  and  establish  themselves  in  permanent 
homes,  much  as  our  own  people  do  in  India ;  and  in  parts  of 
French  West  Africa  the  mortality  rate  has  been  reduced  as  low  as 
a  fraction  over  ten  per  thousand.  But  it  will  certainly  be  a  very 
long  time  before  similar  results  are  achieved  in  the  British  colonies, 
partly  from  natural  causes  and  partly  owing  to  our  entirely  diffe- 
rent political  system.  And  so  we  must  not  look  forward  to  the 
prospect  of  white  planters  settling  in  any  large  numbers. 

The  line  upon  which  the  development  of  British  West  Africa 
should  proceed,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  is  the  encoura.ge- 
ment  and  education  of  native  planters.  The  native,  just  as  he  has 
been  introduced  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  cocoa  cultivation,  can  be 
taught  and  induced  to  grow  an  enormous  number  of  other  forms  of 
tropical  produce  for  which  the  country  is  suited,  but  which  at 
present  are  not  raised  in  it.  The  white  man  must  content  himself 
with  making  his  profit  by  trading  in  this  produce.      The  list  of 
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forms  of  cultWation  which  might  be  established  in  West  Africa,  with 
an  almost  certainty  of  success,  is  as  long  as  that  in  any  other  tropical 
country,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Java  and  Ceylon  ;  and  in 
many  cases  West  Africa  will  produce  crops  in  a  higher  state  of 
excellence,  or  more  easily,  than  they  can  be  raised  elsewhere  in  the 
Tropics.  Lagos  maize  is  a  case  in  point.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Southern  Nigeria  should  not  at  a  very  early  date  be  one  of  the  great 
maize-producing  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  capable  of  producing 
a  maize  of  a  quality  superior  to  almost  any  other,  and  of  producing 
it  in  vast  quantities.  And  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
the  development  of  a  new  country,  a  staple  product,  such  as  maize, 
is  of  far  greater  economic  advantage  than  even  high-priced  com- 
modities, such  as  cocoa  and  rubber,  of  variable  and  comparatively 
restricted  demand.  Again,  almost  all  over  the  British  colonies 
ground  nuts  could  be  raised.  The  French  Colony  of  Senegal 
exports  £600,000  worth  of  ground  nuts  annually,  principally  for  the 
manufacture  of  olive  oil.  The  Gambia  is  the  only  British  colony 
which  exports  any  ground  nuts  to  speak  of,  and  a  great  part  of  this 
export  is  derived  from  the  French  colonies  on  its  border^  The 
possibilities  of  Northern  Nigeria  as  a  cotton- producing  country  are 
already  being  proved  by  the  British  Cotton-growing  Association, 
with  every  prospect  of  enormous  success.  There  are  very  many  other 
fibre-producing  plants  known  to  thrive  in  West  Africa,  which  might 
be  cultivated  at  a  highly  satisfactory  profit.  In  one  or  two 
places  experiments  are  now  being  tentatively  made  with  some  of 
them.  British  West  Africa  at  present  imports  large  quantities  of 
rice,  yet  both  hill  and  paddy  rice  grow  luxuriantly  almost  all  over 
the  West  Coast  colonies,  and  the  produce  is  declared  to  be  of  a 
higher  dietetic  value  than  East  Indian  rice.  Rubber  is  so  obvious 
a  suggestion  that  I  need  scarcely  allude  to  it,  beyond  uttering  a 
word  of  warning  to  prospective  planters  that  they  would  be  well 
advised  very  carefully  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  better,  in  those 
parts  in  which  the  Funtumia  elastica  is  indigenous,  to  plant  it, 
rather  than  the  exotic  Para,  seeing  that  the  success  of  the  former  is 
assured,  even  though  it  may  take  longer  to  come  to  maturity  than 
the  latter,  whilst  the  prospects  for  Hevea  brasiliensis  are  still,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  somewhat  problematic  in  West  Africa. 
Without  dealing  in  detail  with  all  the  possible  cultivations  for 
which  West  Africa  is  suitable,  I  would  merely  suggest  that  there 
are  parts,  at  any  rate,  where  camphor,  tobacco,  or  tea  can  be  grown 
on  a  commercial  scale.  Of  plants  which  are  at  present  cultivated 
but  are  not  exploited  as  they  might  be  in  the  interests  of  commerce, 
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I  would  mention  chillies,  ginger,  a  large  nnmber  of  mttive  cereals, 
cassava  (for  starch),  coconuts,  kolas,  and  possibly  coffee ;  though 
the  conditions  prevailing  almost  preclude  the  growing  of  the  last- 
mentioned  at  present  market  prices.  It  is  of  course  indigenous  in 
West  Africa,  and  grows  to  perfection  and  without  trouble,  but  it 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  market  to  compete  with  the  produce  of 
countries  which  are  not  handicapped  by  the  system  of  head 
porterage.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  time  only.  Similarly,  in 
the  not  very  distant  future,  there  is  a  long  list  of  tropical  fruits, 
more  particularly  oranges,  pineapples,  and  bananas,  which  can  be 
grown  in  a  finer  quality  in  West  Africa  than  almost  anywhere  else, 
but  are  at  the  present  debarred  from  commercial  exploitation  owing 
to  local  conditions. 

Finally,  there  is  one  last  factor  which  will  go  far  to  ensure  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  British  West  Africa,  and  that  is  the 
extraordinary  cheapness  of  administration.  The  credit  that  is  due 
to  the  devoted  officials  who  carry  on  the  government  of  British 
West  Africa  can  best  be  brought  home  perhaps  by  a  simple  com- 
parison. British  West  Africa  is  as  nearly  as  possible  forty  times 
the  extent  of  the  British  West  Indies — 486,000  square  miles  against 
12,000  square  miles.  The  commerce  of  British  West  Africa,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  is  now  over 
£11,000,000,  or  not  far  short  of  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies 
which  has  remained  stationary  for  some  fifteen  years  at  about 
£14,000,000  sterling. 

The  former  is  a  vast,  practically  undeveloped  and  barbarian 
country,  whilst  the  latter  are  old-established,  highly  civilised  and 
thoroughly  organised  islands.  There  is,  therefore,  in  British  West 
Africa  a  drain  on  its  resources  for  development  and  for  military 
establishments  which  is  unknown  in  the  West  Indies.  Presumably 
the  West  Indies  which  are,  at  any  rate  according  to  popular 
impression,  not  as  prosperous  as  once  they  were,  are  as  cheaply 
administered  as  possible.  Yet  with  all  these  differences  between 
the  two,  the  486,000  square  miles  of  British  West  Africa  are 
administered  for  within  a  pound  or  two  of  exactly  the  same  sum  as 
the  12,000  square  miles  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  debt  of  the  one 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  debt  of  the  other. 

Given  a  large  area  of  productive  tropical  land,  within  easy  access 
of  Europe,  provided  by  Nature  with  many  river  mouths  and 
harbours',  peopled  by  a  sufficient  population  of  skilful  and  inteUi- 
gent  workers,  capable  of  easy  development,  and  of  being  administered 
more  cheaply  than  any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  we 
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are  fully  justified  in  viewing,  with  confident  anticipation  of  a 
brilliant  success,  the  commercial  future  of  British  West  Africa. 


Discussion. 

Sir  E.  Noel  Walker,  K.C.M.G.,  observed  that  he  had  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  Colonies  under  discussion,  but  having 
served  thirty-nine  years  in  the  tropical  Crown  Colonies  and  being 
the  son  of  one  whose  services  went  back  thirty-seven  years  before 
that  time,  he  could  not  but  have  an  interest  in  every  part  of  our 
Colonial  possessions.  He  was  grateful  to  the  lecturer  for  the 
interesting  way  in  which  he  had  brought  these  Colonies  before  us 
— Colonies  which  were  not  sufficiently  known  in  this  country.  The 
map  hardly  gave  one  a  true  impression  of  the  extent  of  these 
possessions,  which  he  found  aggregated  in  extent  500,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  27^  millions,  a  revenue  of  2^  millions, 
and  a  trade  of  11  millions — figures  which  corroborated  what  the 
lecturer  had  stated  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  possessions 
were  administered.  There  was  no  doubt  that  through  the  agency 
of  Sir  Alfred  Jones  and  the  Cotton-growing  Association,  and 
others,  these  countries  would  be  largely  developed,  and  in  another 
generation  we  should  find  they  had  taken  vast  strides  upwards.  In 
regard  to  transport,  as  to  the  importance  of  which  he  entirely  agreed, 
he  was  reminded  of  a  story  told  by  Charles  Kingsley,  who,  when  on 
a  visit  in  Trinidad,  asked  the  Governor,  Lord  Stanmore,  then  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon,  what  were  the  three  requirements  of  a  Colony, 
and  the  reply  was  "  Roads,  Roads,  and  again  Roads."  He  entirely 
agreed  with  the  remarks  about  the  native  races.  He  thought  they 
were  not  understood  here.  It  was  very  much  the  custom  to  speak 
of  the  "  dashed  lazy  nigger."  That  was  not  his  experience  of  him. 
When  the  native  got  fair  treatment  (he  was  not  meaning  to  make  any 
imputation  on  any  class)  and  knew  that  he  would  get  fair  regular 
wages  if  he  worked,  he  was  as  good  a  labourer  as  could  be  found 
anywhere.  He  remembered  in  Jamaica  a  railway  contractor,  at 
the  conclusion  of  some  railway  extension,  made  a  speech  not 
altogether  acceptable  to  those  who  took  the  lazy  nigger  view,  and 
said,  **  Give  me  the  Jamaica  black  man  and  Is.  a  day,  and  I  will 
get  as  good  a  day's  labour  as  I  have  got  anywhere  else."  He  would 
only  further  remind  the  meeting  that  the  Jamaica  negro  did  the 
hard  work  in  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  material  work  on  the 
Panama  Railway.     He  felt  grateful  to  the  lecturer  for  the  trouble 
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he  had  taken  in  this  matter,  and  he  felt  sure  the  aadience  would 
join  in  a  cordial  expression  of  thanks. 

Sir  Francis  Lovell,  C.M.G.,  remarked  that  he  was  engaged  on 
the  West  Coast  for  live  years  thirty  years  ago,  hut  he  still  kept  up 
an  interest  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  kept  himself  acquainted 
with  its  progress.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  hear  of  the  advances 
made,  not  only  in  comiection  with  agriculture  and  minerals,  hut  in 
many  other  matters.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  medical  service 
that  he  spent  his  time  in  that  part  of  the  Empire.  At  that  time 
(1873-78)  the  health  generally  of  Europeans  was  most  unfavourable, 
but  since  then  he  was  glad  to  say  a  great  benefit  had  been  con- 
ferred on  the  people  through  the  researches  made  in  connection 
with  tropical  diseases,  notably  by  the  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine 
in  London  and  Liverpool.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Sir  Noel  Walker 
speak  as  he  did  with  regard  to  the  African  negro.  When  he 
himself  was  there  he  used  to  think  the  negro  was  badly  treated 
— very  badly  treated  by  many  men  who  ought  to  have  treated  him 
better— but  he  was  glad  to  think  that  kind  of  treatment  was  now 
dying  out.  Give  him  a  fair  chance,  treat  him  properly,  and  the 
African  negro,  not  only  on  the  West  Coast  but  in  the  West  Indies, 
was  equal  to  any  other  man.  With  regard  to  the  products  on  the 
West  Coast,  he  had  often  wondered  why  sugar  was  not  produced  to 
any  large  extent.  He  recollected  that  at  Sierra  Leone  sugar  would 
grow  well.  The  canes  were  magnificent,  but  they  were  not  culti- 
vated for  commercial  purposes.  He  wae  quite  sure  the  soil  and 
climate  generally  of  the  West  Coast  lent  themselves  to  the  production 
of  sugar.  In  the  West  Indies  the  cultivation  of  sugar  for  many  years 
had  been  carried  on  principally  by  coolie  labour  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  had  answered  extremely  well.  Trinidad  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  West  Indies  did  not  pay,  and 
as  long  as  the  introduction  of  coolie  labour  continued  from  the 
East  Indies  he  felt  sure  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cocoa  would 
keep  up  the  prosperity  of  Trinidad.  On  the  West  Coast  there 
might  be  a  difficulty  because  expensive  machinery  was  necessary, 
but  in  the  matter  of  climate  there  was  no  reason  why  the  coolies 
should  not  be  as  healthy  there  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lever,  M.P.,  agreed  that  the  key  to  the  situation  in 
West  Africa  was  improved  transport.  That  depended  on  roads, 
and  railways  were  a  very  efficient  form  of  roads.  It  would  not  be 
desirable  that  every  trader  should  be  allowed  to  go  there  and  build 
railways,  because  monopolies  would  be  created.  If  the  Government 
would  help  with  these  railways  in  some  way,  he  did  not  see  why 
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the  J  could  not  get  an  ample  return,  and  the  railways  be  made 
available  for  all  traders.  It  was  unquestionable  that  the  railways 
were  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  country.  With  improved 
conditions  he  did  not  think  the  labourer  would  long  be  content 
with  his  present  rate  of  pay.  His  wants  would  be  increased,  and 
that  would  be  better  for  trade.  He  feared  our  own  Government 
did.  not  take  a  proper  view  of  these  things.  He  had  had  some 
small  relations  with  the  Government  in  the  Pacific,  and  they  seemed 
unnecessarily  alarmed  lest  money  should  be  made  there.  It  was 
very  probable  that  in  the  near  future  Germany  would  be  doing 
more  for  her  Colonies  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  to  be  hoped  her 
example  would  stimulate  our  own  Government. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.),  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  that  he  was  particularly 
interested  in  £he  references  which  had,  both  by  the  noble  lecturer 
and  others,  been  made  not  only  to  the  commercial  development 
of  West  Africa,  but  to  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
natives  of  that  vast  territory  under  the  sway  of  Great  Britain. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  amongst  others  that  we,  who  claimed 
to  be  pioneers  of  civilisation,  might  sincerely  congratulate  ourselves 
upon.  As  regarded  the  advances  made  in  late  years  to  promote 
health  in  tropical  regions,  he  might  mention  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  London  Committee  of  the  Tropical  School  of 
Medicine,  as  well  as  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society,  to  which 
it  was  attached ;  and  he  felt  quite  assured  that  that  institution,  as 
well  as  the  similar  great  Tropical  School  in  Liverpool,  were  doing 
immense  good  in  discovering  the  causes  of  tropical  diseases,  and 
endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  generally  of  health  both 
of  natives  and  Englishmen  in  tropical  countries. 

In  reply,  Lord  Mountmorres  stated  that  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar  was  grown  in  certain  parts  of  the  West  Coast.  It  was  not, 
however,  exploitable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  because,  no 
doubt,  of  the  difficulties  suggested — namely,  the  necessity  of  in- 
stalling expensive  machinery,  and  the  fact  that  the  means  of 
transport  in  the  up-country  districts  were  not  good.  There  had 
been  at  different  times  movements  for  the  introduction  of  coolie 
labour.  About  1,000  Chinamen  were  at  one  time  imported,  and 
there  was  one  left.  The  climate  did  not  suit  them.  He  believed 
the  Imperial  Government  were  a  httle  shy  of  allowing  experiments 
to  be  tried  with  East  Indians. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
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SIXTH  ORDINARY   GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  1907, 
when  a  Paper  on  "  Some  Federal  Tendencies  in  Australia  '*  was 
read  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Hackett,  M.L.C.,  LL.D. 

Lieut.-General   Sir  J.    Bevan  Edwards,    K.C.M.G.,    C.B.,    a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  20 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  8  Resident,  i2  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : 

Frederick  Anderscru,  Gerald  M.  Browne,  R.  Qwelo  Goodvmn,  Frederick 
Green ^  Edward  S.  Grigson,  Arthur  Hassam,  F.G.S.y  Richard  Lilienfeldy  John 
C.  Mackaijy  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Morris  Alexander  (Cape  Colony) y  Goidon  Beves  (Transvaal),  John  Court 
(New  Zealatid),  Wm.  Markliavi  Dean  (Falkland  Islands),  Wnu  H.  de  Silva^ 
M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.  (Ceylcm),  Patrick  Duncan,  CM.G.  (Transvaal),  Wm.  E, 
Fairirridge  (Transvaal),  Edward  Harris  (Neiv  Zealand),  George  C.  Irving 
(Borneo),  Jacob  Rosen  (Transvaal),  Arthtir  Sims  (New  Zealaiid),  J.  Henry 
Stanford  (Canada). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  I  introduce  the  lecturer  I  desire,  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute,  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  several  dis- 
tinguished Statesmen  who  have  come  to  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  Colonial  Conference,  and  who  are  present 
here  this  evening.  There  is  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Prime  Minister  of 
a  Colony  which  those  who  have  visited  it  know  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  on  earth  ;  there  is  Sir  William  Lyne,  who  has 
come  to  us  from  New  South  Wales,  and  we  have  several  members 
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of  the  conference  on  the  Navigation  Laws,  who  have  also  come  to 
this  country.  (Subsequently  the  Chairman  extended  the  same 
hearty  welcome  to  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  who  arrived  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion.) 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  in  the  chair  on  this  occasion,  for 
one  reason  because  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Hackett  many  years  ago  in  Australia.  He  will  speak  to  you 
with  exceptional  authority  on  the  subject  of  his  Paper,  because, 
besides  being  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Western 
Australia,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  at  Sydney 
in  1891,  and  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Commonwealth 
Constitution  in  1897-8.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Federal 
Council  of  1896,  1897,  and  1899.  At  a  very  short  notice  he  has 
taken  the  place  of  a  distinguished  Australian,  Mr.  Wise,  who  was 
to  have  read  a  Paper  to  us  to-night. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hackett  then  read  his  Paper  on 

SOME   FEDERAL   TENDENCIES   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

I  have  first  to  invite  you  to  regret  with  me  the  indisposition  of 
my  friend  Mr.  B.  R.  Wise,  which  has  prevented  so  well-qualified 
an  authority  giving  us  his  views  to-night  on  the  all-interesting  sub- 
ject of  Colonial  Conferences.  It  is  unfortunate  also  that  this  has 
allowed  of  so  brief  an  intimation  being  given  me  that  I  can  in  no 
wise  do  more  than  feeble  justi6e  to  this  question.  From  the  heading 
which  has  been  supplied  to  me  I  understand  I  am  not  so  much  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  new  democracy  which  for  the  past  six 
years  has  been  established  in  Australia,  as  to  consider  some  of  the 
more  interesting  points  in  its  Federal  development.  And  I  further 
take  it  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  opportunity  to  the  supposition  that 
a  residence  of  over  thirty  years  shared  among  most  of  the  Australian 
States,  and  where  the  course  of  my  business  as  a  journalist  gave 
me  many  glimpses  behind  the  scenes,  ought  in  any  event  to  have 
qualified  me  to  observe  and  in  some  degree  appraise  the  value  of  the 
main  facts  of  Australian  history  during  that  period.  My  subject  is 
of  the  widest,  but  I  desire  at  present  to  refer  to  but  a  very  few  of 
these  points  of  interest  which  more  immediately  concern  the  pre 
sent.  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  at  the  outset  a  foremost  Federal 
tendency  which  will  occur  to  only  too  many  is  that  the 
Federation,  as  it  has  grown,  has  not  gathered  round  it  that 
preponderance  of  sympathy  and  popular  approval  which  at  one 
time    it  was  generally   accepted  would  be  hers;    and  that   the 
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success  of  the  Commonwealth  bears  a  somewhat  different  aspect 
for  many  Australian  eyes  compared  with  the  views  taken  in  1900, 
when  the  all-important  vote  was  taken,  is  hardly  to  be  disputed. 
Few,  at  least,  can  suppose  that  the  majority  secured  on  Referendum 
Day  would  not  be  appreciably  reduced  in  most  of  the  States  if  the 
poll  were  to  be  taken  once  more.    To  numbers  who  were  once  its 
sanguine  believers,  the  words  Australian  Federation  now  imply  a 
mistake— an  experiment  made  too  soon  and  whose  results,  financial, 
political,  and  above  all,  federal,  are  more  than  doubtful.    Nor  in 
reply  to  words  of  encouragement  will  they  admit  that  there  is  any 
analogy  in  the  early  failures  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Union.    It  is  of  no  service  to  close  our  eyes  to  facts  around 
us,  however    their    significance  may  be  discoimted.    The  Par- 
liament of  one   State  has  already  pu^  on. record  its  opinion  in 
carrying,  by  substantial  majorities  in  both  Houses,  a  resolution 
practically  favouring  a  revision  of  the  Referendum  vote,  a  proceed- 
ing to  which  it  is  equally  possible  to  attach  too  much  or  too  little 
value.    Perhaps  far  too  much  was  expected  at  first.    It  is  certain 
that   the    anticipations    of   many    of    the    leaders    were    simply 
boundless  in  their  extent.    Yet    behind    all    evidences    of    dis- 
satisfaction one  can  hardly    doubt    that    there    lies    a    general 
conviction    too  firmly  rooted  to  be  easily  overthrown,  that  not 
only  has  Australian  Federation  come  to  stay,  but  that  the  time  has 
fully  arrived  when  the  position  and  needs  of  Australia  imperatively 
demand  all  the  strength  and  support  which  can  be  given  by  the  union 
of  the  six  States  of  the  Commonwealth.    The  effective  treatment 
of  the  great  questions  referring  to  her  external  relations,  both  im- 
perial and  foreign,   the  business  of  defence,  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  full  weight  felt  of  the  great  political  and  social  experi- 
ments over  which  she  is  now  busy,  the  need  of  a  common  fiscal 
policy,  borrowing,  the  developments  of  the  imperial  tie,  and  a  dozen 
other  subjects,  demand  something  different  from  our  isolated  weak- 
nesses of  the  past,  and  forbid  us  even  to  dream  of  returning  to  the 
unorganised  conditions  of  the  pre  Federation  division  and  con- 
fusion.   As  to  the  hostile  vote  just  mentioned,  it  may  be  suggested 
were  any  State  profoundly  and  persistently  determined  to  retire 
from  the  Union,  that  in  spite  of  the  emphatic  words  in  the  Con- 
stitution Act  proclaiming  an  indissoluble  union,  Secession  might 
be  found  to  be  very  feasible.     A  resolved  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth  (passive  resistance,  I  believe 
it  is  called)  would,  it  is  safe  to  say,  never  be  met  by  coercion,  or 
armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  either  Federation  or  Mother 
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Country.  The  dissenting  State  would  in  such  an  improbable  case 
be  in  all  likelihood  allowed  to  travel  its  own  course.  But  does 
anyone  doubt  that,  long  prior  to  this  stage  being  reached,  such  real 
grievances  as  existed  would  have  been  redressed,  and  the  disagree- 
ment fairly  and  amicably  arranged  by  Australians  and  in  Australia 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  remove  all  rancour  or  sense  of  injurious 
treatment  ?  Nevertheless,  it  has  to  be  admitted  the  Federation  has 
yet  to  convert  large  parties  in  the  States  before  it  can  hope  to  be 
that  centre  of  patriotic  attachment,  and  the  means  of  diffusing 
common  advantages,  which  it  was  never  doubted  at  the  time  of  the 
Referendum  the  Commonwealth  would  become.  To  my  mind, 
and  I  speak  as  one  who  voted  against  the  resolution  above  mentioned, 
theire  is  little  to  fear  as  the  Federal  idea  develops  and  all  sides 
grow  wiser  and  more  full  of  public  spirit. 

Meantime  the  Federation  has  to  grapple  with  difficulties  especially 
its  own.  And  among  these,  none  is  more  serious,  and  I  may  add  more 
unexpected,  than  the  refusal  of  so  many  who  are  well-qualified  to 
take  part  in  the  work  of  Federal  administration  and  law-making. 
The  man  in  business  caonot  afford  the  risks  of  placing  1,000  or 
2,000  miles  between  his  work  and  his  home.  Others,  as  fortune 
comes  to  them,  ieate  our  shores  for  what  they  believe  are  the 
superior  attractions,  the  pleasanter  conditions  of  residence  in  other 
countries.  Moreover  there  is  ground  to  fear  that  large  sections 
of  our  best  material  decline  to  offer  themselves  as  targets  to 
the  unmeasured  and  often  dishonest  invective  and  public  mis- 
representation which  they  must  face  from  platform.  Press,  and 
even  Parliament.  By  the  smaller  States  these  conditions  are  felt 
most  acutely  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  services  of  many  of  the  most  com- 
petent of  our  citizens  should  not  be  duly  available  for  the 
higher  work  of  their  country  is  so  much  a  source  of  alarm  to 
Federalists  that  proposals  are  likely  to  be  seriously  made  that  the 
honorarium  for  membership  in  each  of  the  houses,  fixed  by  the 
Constitution  Act  at  £400,  should  be  raised  to  £600  or  £600,  and 
even  £750  a  year ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  a  move  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  made  in  the  present  ParUament,  and  if  the  higher 
salary  does  not  bring  out  the  men  who  are  wanted,  there  will  be 
added  one  more  cause  of  grave  anxiety  for  the  well-wishers  of  the 
future  of  Australia.  But  for  the  moment  no  difficulty  looms  larger 
in  the  minds  of  Australians  than  the  division  of  the  popular,  or 
rather  the  population  Chamber,  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  into 
so  many  independent  sections.     Yet  the  last  election  has  shown 
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that  the  electors  still  approve' of  the  three-party  representation,  in 
which  so  many  see  the  leading  danger  at  this  juncture  which  the 
Federation  has  to  face.  Where  three  not  unequal  and  mutually 
antagonistic  forces  are  drawn  up  in  the  same  field,  each  seeking 
supremacy  at  the  expense  of  the  other  groups,  one  may  readily 
picture  the  long  chapter  of  influenced  decisions,  of  poUcy  dictated 
hy  other  considerations  than  those  of  personal  conviction,  of  the 
sacrifice  at  times  of  the  interests  of  the  State  to  the  exigencies 
of  party  engineers.  Where  the  three  groups  approach  equality 
of  numbers,  the  three-party  system  must  have  a  tendency  fatal 
to  that  form  of  party  government,  a  Ministry  in  the  majority  and 
an  Opposition  in  the  minority,  on  which,  in  its  turn,  responsible 
government  essentially  depends.  Yet  it  must  be  repeated  that 
twice  now  have  the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth  deliberately 
sanctioned  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things  by  their  recorded 
votes.  But  so  weary  has  Parliament  and  country  become  of  the 
prospect  of  barren  or  bad  results  from  a  minority  Government  kept 
in  office  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  a  second  minority,  that  a  move- 
ment has  been  set  on  foot,  and  is  being  strenuously  urged  in 
Parliament  and  by  the  press,  to  find  a  remedy  in  one  of  the  most 
trenchant  innovations  in  the  English  system  of  government  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  is  not  merely  suggested,  but  claimed  in  some 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  influential  quarters,  that  a  saving 
hint  may  well  be  taken  from  the  constitutional  practice  of  the 
little  State  of  Switzerland,  and  Ministers  be  appointed  who  shall 
be  directly  elected  from  and  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  And 
it  is  explained  that  when  the  members  of  this  Cabinet  differ  in 
opinion,  as  they  are  certain  to  do,  the  two  Houses  shall  act 
as  umpire.  The  analogy  appealed  to  is  that  of  a  board  of 
directors.  But  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  see  the  ol^jections  as  the 
advantages  of  this  new  proposal.  The  remedy  appears  to  offer 
a  maximum  of  difficulty  in  its  working  with  a  minimum  of 
strength  and  cohesion  in  its  effects.  That  it  is  revolutionary  seems 
to  be  accepted,  but  it  is  a  strong  course  to  wholly  set  aside  a  pre- 
rogative which  has  for  the  most  part  worked  so  well,  and  to  destroy 
the  immense  advantages  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  if  wisely 
directed  in  the  formation  of  Ministries.  There  are  other  objections.  . 
There  would  be  no  natural  head  to  the  Cabinet ;  each  Minister  would 
bear  allegiance  to  the  group  or  to  the  House  to  which  he  owed  his 
election,  and  who,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  either  change  him  at 
short  notice  should  he  be  held  to  be  false  to  his  House  or  his  electors, 
or  make  his  continuance  in  office  impossible.    Moreover  the  divisions 
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which  may  make  a  House  practically  unworkable  would  all  be  trans- 
lated to  and  be  reflected  in  the  new  Ministry.  Instead  of  a  compact, 
single-minded,  and  powerful  Executive,  we  should  merely  obtain  a 
fortuitous  gathering  of  disorganised  political  atoms.  That  the  system 
is  in  force  in  municipalities,  as  it  is  asserted,  may  be  true  enough, 
but  it  appears  either  to  be  adapted  only  to  municipalities,  including 
those  States  whose  politics  are  of  the  municipal  order,  or  for 
semi-absolute  monarchies,  where  the  Sovereign  is  in  practice  as 
in  theory  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  It  may  be  questioned  if  this 
proposal  is  not  really  suggestive  of  an  earlier  stage  of  our  history, 
where  the  King  was  at  liberty  to  select  his  Ministers  as  he  pleased, 
and  where  conflicting  voices  were  harmonised  and,  if  necessary, 
silenced,  by  the  Sovereign  at  the  head  of  his  Council  Board.  If  an 
approach,  however,  is  made  to  the  system  of  elective  Ministries,  I 
may  make  bold  to  venture  two  predictions.  If  we  are  to  see  the 
principle  of  election  applied  to  the  Executive,  and  if  responsible 
government  fails  to  respond  to  the  true  Federal  environment,  as 
obviously  it  may  do,  then  we  are  likely  to  see,  not  the  Ministry, 
surely  an  impracticable  proposition,  but  the  Head,  call  him  Prime 
Minister  or  what  you  will,  the  elected  unit.  And  further,  the  election 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands,  not  of  party  wire-pullers,  or  of  the 
intriguers  of  Parliamentary  factions,  but  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
who  will  vote  equally,  directly,  and  individually.  Of  that  there 
seems  no  reasonable  doubt.  If  the  choice  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  it  will  assuredly  not  be  handed  to  the  sections 
of  Parliament,  it  will  be  taken  as  their  natural  right  and  preroga- 
tive by  the  nation. 

To  dispose  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  so  many  of  the  best 
men  in  the  Commonwealth  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  an 
active  part  in  its  politics,  to  appease  the  persistence  of  provincial 
feelings  of  State  pride,  a  not  extraordinary  condition  of  things  con- 
sidering the  past  of  the  Austrahan  States,  but  one  certain,  we  may 
hope,  at  no  long  period  to  give  way ;  to  be  prepared  for  the  un- 
guessed  results  which  may  readily  follow  upon  the  working  of  what 
may  be  called  a  registered  Constitution—  these  are  some  samples  of 
the  difficulties  the  new  Federation  has  before  it.  But  there  are  many 
other  matters  of  importance.  It  is  quite  probable  that  questions 
will  be  raised  as  to  whether  certain  articles  of  the  Constitution  may 
not  be  more  freely  open  to  revision  than  others,  which  in  accordance 
"with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  Act  must  be  considered  obligatory 
conditions,  engagements  on  the  strength  of  which  one  or  more 
States  waived   their  objections   and  joined    in   establishing    the 
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Commonwealth.  An  undoubted  instance  of  conditions  of  a  funda- 
mental character  was  to  be  found  in  the  special  tariff  granted  to 
Western  Australia  for  five  years,  and  which  has  now  expired  ;  but 
there  still  exist  conditions  which  appear  to  stand  on  a  special 
footing  such  as  the  minimum  representation  of  each  State 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  equality  for  all  time  of  the 
representation  of  the  original  States  in  the  Senate,  guaranteed 
by  Imperial  Act,  the  granting  of  similar  and  equal  powers  to  both 
Houses  save  in  one  or  two  points  of  detail  of  a  value  more  apparent 
than  substantial,  and  in  the  declaration  that  a  metropolis  must  be 
provided  for  the  Federation  which  will  be  established  by  and  shall 
belong  to  the  Commonwealth  —  not  simply  a  converted  State 
capital — and  which  shall  be  within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  New 
South  Wales.  How  far  such  questions  may  travel  experience  ftlone 
will  show.  But  it  is  certain  that  what  her  people  held  to  be  a 
breach,  not  indeed  of  a  legal  provision,  but  of  what  she  admitted 
was  no  more  than  a  conditional  understanding,  it  was  that  gave 
rise  in  a  primary  degree  to  the  Secession  resolutions  of  Western 
Australia  which  were  carried  so  earnestly  last  session  by  both 
Chambers  in  that  State. 

But,  without  pausing  over  these  and  similar  points,  perhaps 
somewhat  speculative  in  their  character,  I  desire  to  invite  your 
attention  to  the  grafting  of  a  wholly  new  principle  on  the  terms 
of  the  Australian  Constitution,  and  the  consequences  likely  to 
ensue.  That  Constitution  is  fixed  as  bicameral  by  law,  but  of  a 
bicameral  character  unknown  to  all  other  double-chambered 
Governments  existing  now  or  most  probably  in  the  past.  Both  the 
Australian  Houses  are  founded  on  the  same  franchise — that  is,  on 
the  most  unrestricted  and  unconditional  application  of  adult  suffrage, 
I  fancy,  known  to  the  historian.  If  we  omit  some  difference  of  pro- 
cedure in  regard  to  the  legislative  treatment  of  financial  measures,  and 
which  in  practice  are  found  to  be  of  little  if  any  fundamental  value, 
there  is  no  operative  distinction  between  the  two  Chambers  save  that 
one  represents  the  population,  and  the  other  represents  the  States  of 
the  community.  There  are  the  same  electors,  voting  practically  off 
the  same  register,  and  under  identical  conditions.  In  other  words, 
the  Senate,  like  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a  purely  demo- 
cratic institution,  in  actual  fact  even  more  democratic  than  its 
sister  Chamber.  Now,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word,  this  demo- 
cratising of  the  Senate  at  its  very  birth  point  seems  the  special 
innovation,  the  capital  experiment  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
It  is  an  event  of  tbe  first  order  in  the  evolution  no  less  of  the 
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^Federal  than  of  the  Unified  State.  It  involves  of  itself  a  revolution, 
inasmuch  as  by  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act,  the  distinc- 
tions in  the  position  and  the  functions  hitherto  associated  with 
the  conception  of  a  second  Chamber  are  obliterated.  For  the 
former  idea  of  a  second  Chamber  with  merely  revising  and  restraining 
powers,  the  new  principle  substitutes  two  Houses  co-equal  and 
co-terminous  in  privilege  and  rule,  and  identical  in  the  popular  origin 
of  their  authority.  Now,  co-ordination  created  by  law  between  two 
such  Houses  implies  something  much  move  than  a  mere  difficulty  in 
securing  unity  of  legislative  action.  There  is  no  principle  or  pre- 
cedent to  limit  the  view  the  members  are  entitled  to  take  of  their 
authority  or  field  of  action.  We  have  thus  one  more  lion  in  the  path 
of  responsible  government.  That  form  of  administration  naturally 
stipulates  for  a  single  master  as  an  essential  condition  precedent 
to  its  satisfactory  working.  A  Ministry  fully  responsible 
to  two  Chambers  is  almost  inconceivable,  and  the  position 
would  be  probably  much  worse  in  a  Federal  than  in  a  simple 
State.  So  clead?ly  did  Sir  Henry  Parkes  realise  the  consequences 
of  granting  equsL  bicameral  powers,  that  in  the  resolutions  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Australian  National  Convention  in  1891,  he  inserted 
a  provision  declaring  that  the  Ministry  of  the  Federation  should  be 
responsible  to  the  population  Chamber.  This  principle  he  thought 
it  essential  to  make  a  fixture  of  the  Constitution.  The  proposal 
was  opposed  by  the  Convention  as  at  once  unduly  restrictive,  and 
certain  in  any  event  to  prove  futile.  It  was  recognised  that  in  the 
long  run  the  better  and  stronger  House  would  rise  superior,  and 
that  the  people  of  Australia  should  always  be  left  with  free  minds 
and  hands  untied  to  work  out  their  own  constitutional  salva- 
tion. So  far,  the  preconceived  idea  in  Australia  of  the  limited 
sphere  of  operation  proper  and  even  necessary  to  the  position  of  a 
second  Chamber  if  the  latter  is  to  live,  and  probably  the  restricted 
Ministerial  representation  in  the  Senate,  an  influential  feature 
it  may  be  in  the  situation,  have  suspended  constitutional  development 
in  this  quarter,  but  this  attitude  may  not  continue  long. 

As  the  Senate  represents  the  States,  the  lesser  members  of  the 
Federation  are  not  likely  to  consent  to  the  status  of  their  main 
bulwark  being  reduced  in  value.  It  is  even  conceivable  it  may 
become  the  better  equipped  and  more  effective  House,  once  the 
atmosphere  is  cleared  of  that  sense  of  subordination  which  commonly 
surrounds  the  Australian  idea  of  the  functions  of  a  second  Chamber. 
The  lesser  members  cannot  but  recognise  that  two  States  alone 
may  count  a  population  of  some  2,800,000  against  1,300,000  for  the 
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other  four.  It  is  perfectly  possible  indeed  that  a  party  in  a  minority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  may  command  a  majority  in  the 
Senate,  or  vice  versa.  The  former  result  was  very  nearly  achieved 
at  the  recent  elections  when  the  Labour  group  secured  in  all 
sixteen  seats  out  of  thirty-six  in  the  Senate,  with  but  a  following  of 
twenty-six  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-five  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Already  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  the 
Senate  has  either  directly  or  in  effect  vetoed  measures  sent  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  has  fundamentally  altered  their 
complexion  with  hostile  intention.  Australia  therefore,  it  may  be 
accepted,  will  have  to  face  the  spectacle  of  two  Houses  claiming, 
and  at  will  exercising,  each  supreme  and  independent  powers. 
And,  as  mentioned,  the  co-equal  representation  of  the  present  States 
in  the  Senate  has  been  made  indefeasible  by  imperial  enactment, 
which  equal  powers  have  been  granted  substantially  in  regard  to 
finance,  and  substantively  as  to  legislative  or  administrative  control. 
It  is  obvious  we  will  have  to  provide  for  a  more  than  usually  com- 
prehensive reserve  of  surprises  for  the  developments  of  the  new 
Constitution. 

This  democratising  of  the  Senate  may  lead  to  other  results  of 
moment.  It  may  play  an  all-important  part  in  the  political  history, 
not  alone  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  in  that  of  State  rights,  a  sub- 
ject of  leading  interest  in  all  federations.  By  the  Constitution  Act 
the  Commonwealth  has  been  given  possession  of  large  if  in  many 
respects  somewhat  undefined  powers.  The  residue  of  what  was 
not  transferred  remains  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  States. 
This  residue  is  still  very  considerable ;  it  covers  such  subjects  as 
self-government,  and  local  government,  land,  mines,  taxation, 
public  works,  education,  police,  and  many  others.  Over  these  the 
State  has  in  some  cases  exclusive,  in  others  concurrent,  rights.  In 
dealing  with  all  these  questions  the  States  have  proceeded  on  com- 
paratively conservative  lines  in  the  past.  This  attitude  arises  from 
the' part  played  by  the  second  Chamber,  which  at  all  times  has 
allowed  it  to  be  depended  upon  to  act  upon  a  Chamber  of  review  in 
the  fullest  sense,  which  has  been  generally  interpreted  by  these  bodies 
to  mean  a  Chamber  of  very  slow  and  very  deliberate  action.  So 
long  as  this  characteristic  exists,  so  long  must  the  advanced  party 
in  Australia  find  themselves  limited  in  their  State  activities.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  Commonwealth.  In  place  of  a  Chamber  of 
authority  and  a  Chamber  of  review,  as  in  the  case  of  the  States, 
both  Federal  Houses  are  directly  founded  on  the  widest  and  freest  of 
all  forms  of  adult  suffrage.   It  is  therefore  the  interest  of  the  advanced 
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party  (I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  this  party  at  any  length  this 
evening,  I  merely  make  this  reference  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
my  argument) — I  repeat,  it  is  to  their  gain  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  diminish  that  of  the  State.  And 
for  this  reason  :  in  their  work  they  have  to  consider  whether  the 
easier  and  more  expeditious  measure  is  to  conduct  six  difficult  and 
prolonged  campaigns  in  an  endeavour  to  capture  six  different  anti- 
popular  upper  Houses,  or  to  make  use  of  the  democratic  Chamher 
which  lies  ready  prepared  to  their  hand  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  in  all  directions  enforce  the  claim  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
larger  authority.  And  this  movement  is  one  likely  to  be  favoured 
by  the  existence  of  a  natural  ambition  to  rise  to  Federal  life  from 
the  politics  of  the  States  and  by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  these  last,  a  position  of  things  which  to  all  appear- 
ance the  States  will  have  inevitably  to  accept.  The  popularising  of 
the  Senate  may  therefore  lead  to  unexpected  results :  it  may  alter 
the  whole  face  of  State  politics ;  it  may  go  a  long  way  towards  the 
unification  of  Australia ;  it  may  mortally  wound  responsible  govern- 
ment as  understood  and  practised  in  Australia  since  popular 
government  was  first  introduced.  And  although  at  a  first  glance 
it  might  seem  that  the  strengthening  of  the  Senate  or  State  House 
would  aid  the  believers  in  the  preservation  of  local  privilege,  in 
this  case  we  have  to  reckon  on  that  great  advanced  movement 
in  which  the  Labour  Party  is  most  in  evidence,  and  of  which  I  say 
no  more  now  than  to  recognise  its  existence  and  its  aims.  I  believe 
I  shall  in  another  place  be  permitted  to  speak  at  greater  length  in 
reference  to  this  party. 

But  in  leaving  this  branch  of  my  remarks,  I  hope  you  will  think 
me  justified  in  reasserting  that  the  establishing  of  a  thoroughly 
popular  Chamber  in  place  of  the  old  Council  of  Eeview,  the  creation 
of  a  second  democratic  Chamber  in  the  truest  sense  and  of  the  first 
order,  is  the  leading  feature  of  interest  among  all  the  novel  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Constitutional  machinery  created  for  the 
government  of  Federated  Australia. 

There  are  some  other  tendencies  to  which  I  may  here  very  briefly 
allude.  If  we  pay  a  close  and  impartial  regard  to  the  movements 
of  Commonwealth  opinion  so  far  as  this  is  in  evidence,  we  are 
surely  led  to  the  conclusion  that  protection  for  Australian  industries 
is  becoming,  and  is  even  now,  one  of  the  main  articles  of  the 
political  creed  of  the  people  of  Australia.  It  is  natural,  and  it  is 
also  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  that  the  first  thought  of  an  Australian 
should  be  for  his  own  country  ;  though  he  may  not  reason  about  it, 
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he  must  feel  that  every  point  by  which  Australia  moves  forward  is 
so  much  gained  to  the  strength,  the  permanence,  and  the  resources 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  probably,  safe  to  state  that  with  this  strong 
tendency  to  belief  in  protection  in  view,  no  system  of  trade  arrange- 
ments, no  diplomatic  arguments  in  the  economic  field  will  be  allowed 
to  defeat  or  even  to  check  the  ever  forward  movement  of  Federal 
protective  principles.  Certain  preferences  may  well  and  justly  be 
bestowed ;  but  it  may  be  expected  that  all  who  wish  for  the  welfare 
of  Australia  will  recognise  it  as  their  first  duty  that  even  in  the 
granting  of  preferences  the  object  should  be  primarily  the  develop- 
ment and  advance  of  the  Commonwealth.  So  marked  is  this 
.tendency  in  the  Federation,  that  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  it.  For 
good  or  for  evil,  the  Commonwealth  must  be  added  to  the  protective 
people  of  the  world. 

Again,  we  may  take  it  that  Australia  will  persevere  in  the  steps 
she  is  taking  to  enrol  herself  on  the  list  of  defended  nations,  yet 
the  omens  all  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  her  purpose  will 
be  to  have  her  coasts  and  her  people,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  self- 
defended.  That  is,  her  system  of  defence  will  in  the  main  be  local. 
This  is  no  place  for  a  reference  to  the  conflict  of  views  on  this 
grave  subject,  but  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  express  a  con- 
viction, without  even  touching  upon  the  merits  of  either  side  of  the 
dispute,  that  whatever  may  be  the  inevitable  settlement  which  must 
be  arranged  between  the  controllers  of  the  imperial  forces  and  of  the 
subordinate  auxiliaries  of  the  Britannic  group  of  States  in  the  Empire, 
in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  her  peace  contribution  to  imperial 
defence,  whether  in  ships  or  men,  will,  if  the  popular  wish  is  given 
effect,  for  the  time  being,  be  manned,  officered,  commissioned,  paid 
and  stationed  as  the  Commonwealth  may  see  fit  to  direct.  Perhaps, 
so  far  as  ships  are  concerned,  she  will  even  desire  to  see  these 
constructed  wholly  or  partially  in  Australia.  In  regard  to  her  land 
forces  it  is  stated  authoritatively  that  there  are  half  a  million  of 
men  and  boys  undergoing  some  training  in  military  drill  and  who  have 
attained  a  still  more  considerable  degree  of  proficiency  with  the  rifle. 

Further,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  the  Federal  tendency  as 
to  the  peopling  of  Australia.  In  the  phrase,  a  White  Australia, 
she  proclaims  in  a  couple  of  words  her  determination  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  her  European  blood,  to  avert  at  any  cost  those  troubles 
which  are  already  showing  above  the  horizon  of  the  great  Eepublic 
of  America,  as  well  as  in  front  of  our  South  African  fellow-citizens,  and 
if  necessary  by  extreme  measures  to  keep  away  from  her  shores  the 
conflict  which  in  all  probability  must  await  the  close  association 
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of  oar  own  with  an  inferior  but  a  more  prolific  race.    It  means, 
farther,  that  she  has  resolved  to  maintain  one  of    her  fairest 
ideals — the  dignity  of  work — in  declining  to  subject  her  people 
to  the  companionship  and  personal  rivalry  of  races,  among  whom 
labour  bears  no  title  of  honour.    If  Australia  has  made  up  her 
mind  on  one  point,  it  is  that  she  is  to  be  enabled  to  work  out 
ber  own  problems  in  the  light  of  and  under  the  direction  of  those 
civilisations  which  are  to  the  Australian  of  to-day  the  worthiest 
and  most  desirable  within  his  knowledge.     These,  it  may  be  said 
without  temerity,  are  distinctly  among  the  foremost  of  Australian 
aspirations.     She  desires  that  there  should  be  defence  without 
militarism ;  hence  her  conception  of  the  form  in  which  the  Com- 
monwealth should  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire ;  that  there 
should  be  development  of  her  country  and  employment  for  her 
people ;  hence  her  feeling  towards  protection  ;  that  there  should  be 
no  infiltration  of  undesirable  aliens  and  low- waged  workers  ;  hence 
her  immigration  restrictions.    I  may  add  she  requires  that  there 
shoald  be  equality  of  opportunity  for  all ;  hence  the  contribution 
of  millions  yearly  by  the  States  to  the  cause  of  education.     And  all 
these  purposes  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  she  is  prepared  to  urge 
forward  as  national  objects,  with  such  light  and  means  as  she  may 
find  at  her  disposal. 

It  is  time  to  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  But  before  con- 
cluding, let  me  bring  before  you  a  couple  of  incidents  which  give  us 
a  fair  glance  at  some  of  the  methods  of  Commonwealth  action. 
The  one  shows  the  pains  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  is  at  to 
secure  right  results  in  her  fiscal  policy,  the  other  illustrates  a  point 
I  have  been  somewhat  solicitous  in  pressing  upon  you,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  advanced  party  to  push  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  to 
travel.  Federal  activity  into  the  domain  of  the  State.  That  Aus- 
tralia is  adopting  protection  as  the  national  policy  has  been  proved 
in  the  recent  Federal  elections  as  distinctly  and  irrevocably  as  the 
last  elections  to  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  claimed  to  show 
that  the  Mother  land  remains  wedded  to  free  trade.  Now  in 
voting  as  they  did,  the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth  desired,  so 
far  as  the  land  is  concerned,  to  people  its  unoccupied  wilderness, 
and  to  encourage  closer  settlement  over  fertile  but  half-used  areas 
already  ahenated  ;  for  her  towns,  which  she  recognises  will,  as  in 
the  Mother  Country,  become  more  and  more  the  main  seats  of 
population,  the  stimulating  of  urban  industries,  and  increased 
employment.  But  of  the  evils  which  have  too  often  followed  pro- 
tection she  is  by  no  means  unconscious,  and  has  set  herself  to  the 
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best  of  her  judgment  to  avert  such  abuses  as  the  formation  of  com- 
mercial combinations,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  wage  earner  bring  in 
their  train.  These  are,  if  it  be  possible,  to  be  excluded  from  the  new 
State.  In  granting,  therefore,  special  protection,  the  precedent  has 
been  established  that  where  the  aid  of  protective  duties  is  invoked, 
there  shall  be  a  contract  to  give  the  worker  the  best  terms  secured 
by  Federal  industrial  law.  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  perfect 
feasibility  of  applying  the  principle,  there  should  be  none  as  to  its 
being  worthy  of  our  respect  and  of  a  fair  trial.  The  other  incident 
strikingly  bears  out  the  supposition  that  the  policy  of  the  advanced 
party  will  be  especially  to  capture  the  outworks  of  the  State  under 
cover  of  the  Federal  siege  guns.  No  greater  invasion  of  State  rights 
could  be  conceived  than  for  the  Federation  to  draw  the  control  of 
the  public  servants  of  a  State  within  the  purview  of  a  Federal  law, 
and  submit  their  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work  to  a  Federal 
tribunal,  the  Parliament  and  taxpayers  of  thS  State  meanwhile  having 
to  find  the  money  to  the  order  of  the  Federal  Court.  All  this  no  doubt 
has  been  declared  unconstitutional,  but  their  success  in  this  direction 
so  far  is  indeed  a  memorable  achievement  for  the  advanced  party. 

Now  in  all  iiiis  there  may  be  many  errors,  but  whether  there 
are  or  not  Australia  firmly  believes,  however  mistaken  some  may  think 
her  creed  or  her  doings,  that  she  is  building  so  as  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
of  the  past.  She  knows  well  that  she  will  make  mistakes  herself, 
but  she  also  holds  with  an  unalterable  conviction  that  she  will  discover 
them  in  time,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  she  will  redress 
them.  It  has  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  in  speaking  of  a  nation  of 
colonists  where  the  great  majority  have  never  seen  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere— that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  people  more  self-centered, 
less  concerned  with  the  voice  of  outside  criticism  or  suggestion,  and 
yet,  as  I  believe,  more  determined  honestly,  industriously,  and 
patriotically,  if  a  little  selfishly,  to  do  her  best  and  leave  to  time 
and  common  sense  the  judgment  which  will  be  passed  on  the 
fruits  of  her  trials.  But  this  young  giantess  throned  in  the 
Southern  seas  seems  to  know  strangely  little  and  heed  less  of  any 
censure  or  applause  which  may  be  measured  out  to  herself  and  her 
works.  Her  experiments  in  the  social  and  the  Federal  spheres  of  ^ 
politics  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  kind  in  the  present 
day,  certainly  among  the  most  interesting  in  history,  and  these 
problems  she  will  work  out,  so  far  as  political  influences  are  con- 
cerned, if  need  be  in  solitude  and  independence.  All  that  is  worthy 
in  her  work  will  live,  the  rest  will  go  ;  but  we  may  well  cherish  a 
hope  that  before  her  hour  strikes  she  will  have  added  something  new 
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&xid  lasting  to  that  political  heritage  of  her  people  which  we  may 
liirust  are  among  the  last  of  the  things  which  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
x-ace  would  willingly  lose. 

Discussion. 

Hon.  Sir  Joseph  G.  Ward,  K.C.M.G.  (Prime  Minister  of  New 
-Zealand) :  I  should  have  preferred  had  the  privilege  of  speaking 
^rst  been  extended  to  my  friend  Sir  William  Lyne,  who  is  a  Respon- 
sible Minister  in  the  Commonwealth  Government.   I  may  be  allowed 
to  trespass  on  your  attention  with  a  few  words,  however,  in  appre- 
ciation of  Dr.  Hackett's  most  interesting  lecture.     Whether  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  his  sentiments,  you  will  recognise  in  the 
address  the  voice  of  a  representative  of  one  of  the  States  of  the 
great  Commonwealth,  expressing  what  he  believes  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  peoples  in  the  several  States,  which  make  such  a 
powerful  Commonwealth  to-day,  and  which  is  destined  to  be  still 
more  powerful  in  the  future.   Dr.  Hackett  is  a  man  respected  by  every 
class  of  the  community.     He  has  helped  to  mould  public  opinion 
in  Western  Australia,  and  is  one  who  has  been  recognised  as  in  the 
forefront  of  every  movement  he  believes  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  States.     I  am  persuaded  that  those  in  the  Australian  States 
i¥ho  read  the  address  will  find  ample  food  for  reflection  in  it.     We 
in  New  Zealand  are  outside  the  Federal  Commonwealth,  and  may  I, 
lyithout  offence,  say  how  happy  we  are  to  be  in  an  independent 
position  under  the    British  flag,   free  from   those  troubles  and 
anxieties  which,  for  many  years  to  come,  must  affect  the  great 
Commonwealth,  from  the  very  fact  that  each  State  for  a  lifetime 
has  had  in  its  midst   such   brilliant  intellects   controlling  their 
respective  Parliaments  and  Governments  ?     These  States,  covering 
a  vast  continent,  are  now  fused,  so  to  speak,  in  a  central  authority. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  that  there  should  not  be  some  clogging  of 
the  superior  machinery — that  there  should  not  exist  to  some  extent 
also  natural  jealousies  on  the  part  of  minor  States  towards  this 
great  overruling  authority  of  the  central  Government.   But  these  are 
all  difficulties  which  the  future  will  overcome.     I  am  persuaded  the 
people  of  Australia  are  determined  to  make  the  Commonwealth  a 
powerful  portion  of  the  Empire  of  which  all  of  us  will  in  future  years 
have  reason  to  be  proud.    I  sincerely  hope  they  will  not  in  Australia 
give  effect  to  the  idea  of  an  elective  executive.     You  cannot  have  a 
better  illustration  than  that  referred  to  in  the  lecture — the  case  of 
Switzerland  and  of  Great  Britain.  There  you  have  the  different  systems 
running  concurrently  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  what  man  is  there 
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who  claims  to  be  a  sonof  the  British  Empire  who  would  hold  the  results 
of  the  system  which  prevails  in  Switzerland  are  at  all  comparable 
with  the  results  of  the  party  system  of  government  existing  in 
Great  Britain  ?  Under  the  system  of  party  government  the  men 
who  are  "  out  '*  watch  the  doings  of  the  men  who  are  **  in,"  and 
when,  in  due  course,  the  former  take  up  the  reins  of  government 
they  are  determined  to  do  as  well  as  their  predecessors.  With  that 
spirit  of  emulation  which  exists  in  the  breasts  of  public  men  of 
different  countries,  we  shall,  I  hope,  go  on  under  the  system  of 
party  government,  always  putting  first,  of  course,  the  interests 
of  the  State  or  country,  and  if  we  do  that  I  feel  that  any  comparison 
that  could  be  made  between  the  two  systems  would  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  which  I  could  refer  be  found  to  be  entirely  on  the  side  of 
party  government  as  it  is  understood  in  Great  Britain.  At  any  rate, 
speaking  for  New  Zealand,  I  hope  the  present  system  will  continue 
to  obtain.  As  a  delegate  to  the  two  Conferences — one  sitting  already, 
and  one  which  is  to  sit  in  the  course  of  next  week — I  come  here  as 
a  public  man  without  anything  passing  through  my  mind  of  a  party 
nature.  I  am  here  to  help  with  others  in  tlolving  some  of  the 
great  Imperial  problems  which  now  lie  before  us.  No  party  should 
be  allowed  to  come  into  such  a  matter.  It  would  be  utterly  out 
of  place  for  me  to  attempt  to  discuss  those  problems  on  this  in- 
teresting occasion,  but  I  do  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  while  in  Great  Britain  I,  for  one,  know  no  party  upon  these 
matters.  I  go  to  the  Conference  with  the  determination  of 
advocating  and  urging,  from  the  point  of  view  of  New  Zealand, 
what  we  believe  to  be  best  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  the  Empire.  Parties  may  come,  and  parties  may  go, 
but  the  Empire  ought  to  be  regarded  as  living  for  ever.  We  go 
there  irrespective  of  what  your  fiscal  decisions  have  been  a  year 
ago,  recognising  that  your  representatives  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fiscal  decisions  we  have  come  to  in  our  country.'  We  come 
here  with  the  determination  of  impressing  on  representative  men 
what  we  believe  to  be  best  calculated  to  weld  the  whole  Empire 
together.  These  are  matters  upon  which  we  can  express  our 
opinion  freely,  fairly  and  determinedly,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
outcome  of  these  deliberations  must  be  beneficial,  and  that  we 
shall  have  done  good  work  even  if  we  only  interchange  our 
opinions.  I  do  not  believe  any  man  who  goes  there  will  do  other- 
wise than  realise  that  the  spirit  of  Federation  should  be  the  spirit 
which  should  permeate  the  Conference,  a  spirit  which  is  dictated 
not  merely  by  sentiment,  but  by  ties  of  blood  and  kinship.     I  hope 
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that  during  the  time  we  are  in  England  receiving  hospitalities  on 
all  sides  we  shall  not  become  what  one  may  term  "  public  nuisances.*' 
So  many  kindnesses  have  already  been  extended  to  us  that  we  shall 
carry  away  the  happiest  recollections  of  our  short  visit. 

Hon.  Sir  William  Lyne,  K.C.M.G.  (Minister  of  State  for  Trade 
and  Customs,  Commonwealth  of  Australia) :  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  here  and  listened  to  Dr.  Hackett's  well-thought-out  lecture. 
I  give  him  credit  for  having  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
to  that  lecture.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  it  all,  and  as  one 
who  was  in  each  of  the  Conventions  before  Federation  took  place, 
as  one  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  has  been  a 
Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  ever  since  its  inauguration,  and  as 
one  who  opposed  the  Federal  Bill  in  some  points,  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  statements  in  the  lecture. 
*  I  fear  Dr.  Hackett  is  speaking,  so  to  say,  from  the  wrong  end  of  a 
railway ;  though  he  protects  himself  from  the  history  he  describes, 
I  admit  he  has  ground  of  complaint  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Con- 
ventions which  took  place  previous  to  Federation  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  common  understanding  that  the  trans-continental 
railway  should  be  made  to  Western  Australia.  This  I  have  said 
many  times.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  compact  then  entered  into  not 
to  have  carried  out  that  work,  the  prospect  of  which  to  a  large 
extent  induced  Western  Australia  (away  at  the  other  side  of  our 
continent)  to  enter  into  our  Federation.  In  that  matter  W-estern 
Australia  has  a  grievance,  and  I  have  done  my  best  during  the 
whole  time  I  have  been  a  Minister  to  give  her  what  in  my  judgment 
is  her  just  due,  and  I  hope  before  this  year  is  out  a  step  will  be 
taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  he  has  so  much  at 
heart.  I  venture  to  say  there  would  not  have  been  a  Federation  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  to-day  but  for  the  extension  of  our  railway 
system,  and  there  never  will  be  true  Federation  with  the  West  until 
we  hav«  railway  extension  carried  to  that  part  of  our  continent.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  both  Houses  in  Western  AustraUa  have 
carried  resolutions  to  secede  from  the  Commonwealth ;  I  think  they 
were  very  foolish.  I  have  always  felt  that  Federation  was  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  Australia ;  but  so  far  as  the  Bill  was  concerned 
I  did  not  think  the  scheme  was  matured.  There  were  two  points 
to  which  I  took  exception— one,  equal  State  representation  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  other,  the  impossibility  of  altering  our  Constitution. 
Despite  what  others  may  say,  we  have  an  iron-bound  Constitution, 
more  iron-bound  even  than  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  moreover  indissoluble.    At  the  same  time — although  as  I  have 
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said,  I  disapproved  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill — I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  the  Constitution  a  workable  instrument,  and 
to  bring  legislation  into  the  proper  groove.  I  hear  people  talk  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  States — what  is  it?  The  dissatisfaction 
mainly  is  in  the  minds  of  some  politicians.  If  you  were  to  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  people  to-morrow,  you  would  get  a  vote 
in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth.  Depend  upon  this,  there  is  going 
to  be  no  bursting  up  or  dissolution  of  our  Commonwealth.  As 
regards  equal  State  representation,  we  have  had  trouble  because  a 
small  State,  or  a  big  State  with  a  small  population,  has  got  as 
much  power  in  the  Senate  as  a  powerful  State  like  New  South 
Wales.  Now  you  can  only  alter  our  Constitution  by  way  of  a 
referendum— by  getting  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  majority  of  States, 
and  when  all  are  put  together  a  majority  of  the  whole,  which  means 
that  three  small  States  will  never  allow  alteration  in  anything* 
which  touches  the  vital  point  of  equal  State  rights.  I  do  hope 
there  is  no  fear  of  an  alteration  being  attempted  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  tikely  to  happen  whilst  in  our  sane 
senses.  We  are  there  as  Commonwealth  Ministers  to  deal  with  the 
problems  which  are  before  us ;  and  when  the  statement  is  made  that 
people  are  dissatisfied  with  our  legislation,  and  when  I  hear  those 
who  are  away  from  the  shores  of  Australia  repeating  that  state- 
ment, I  ask  what  legislation  they  want  repealed,  and  they  cannot 
tell  me.  Now,  Sir,  we  have  a  difficult  task ;  we  had  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  whole  of  our  legislation — the  basis  of  our  legisla- 
tion for  the  Commonwealth.  We  have  built  up  statute  upon 
statute  during  the  whole  time  we  have  been  members  of  the 
Ministry,  and  I  venture  to  say  there  is  scarcely  one  Act  that  has 
been  passed  that  is  not  of  a  truly  progressive  character.  Perhaps 
those  Acts  are  a  little  more  progressive  than  the  staid  old  country 
of  Great  Britain  likes;  but  I  would  remind  you  that  we  are 
a  young  people,  and,  if  I  may  say  so  without  offence,  we 
are  perhaps  more  British  than  those  living  in  Great  Britain 
itself.  When  1  heard  Dr.  Hackett  talking  about  the  Swiss' 
system  of  government — well,  I  do  not  think  any  Britisher 
will  ever  live  under  it.  I  believe  in  the  good  old  system  of 
party  government,  and  you  will  never  get  proper  legislation  unless 
you  have  a  good  strong  Opposition  as  well  as  a  good  strong  Ministry. 
It  has  been  said  by  one  of  your  leading  men,  Disraeli  or  Gladstone 
I  believe,  that  there  is  as  much  necessity  for  His  Majesty's  Opposi- 
tion as  for  His  Majesty's  Government ;  and  so  it  is,  as  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  has  said,  you  cannot  have  true  party  government  unless  you 
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have  a  fairly  strong  and  active  Opposition  to  keep  the  Government 
in  order.     Then  you  get  good  and  true  legislation.     In  reference  to 
the  remarks  made  with  regard  to  the  three  party  system  I  would 
like  those  who  are  listening  to  me  to  tell  me  of  any  parliament 
where  there  are  not  more  than  two  parties.     In  the  British  House 
of  Commons  you  have  four  or  five,  and  in  some  Continental  parlia- 
ments more.     It  is  not  to  my  mind  a  practicable  thing  to  have 
only  two  parties.     In  the  Commonwealth  we  have,  as  you  know,  a 
Labour  party,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  offending  your  ears  when  I  say 
they  are  no  discredit  to  our  Parliament.     They  are  a  party  of  active- 
minded,  intelligent,  and  for  a  large  part  professional  men  who 
devote  almost  all  their  time  and  attention  to  the  work  they  are  sent 
there  to  do.     Their  presence  has  done  no  harm  to  the  progressive 
legislation  of  Australia,  and  I  feel  they  are  going  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  development  of  Australia.     I  venture  to  think  that  you 
will  find  they  are  not  as  bad  as  sometimes  they  are  painted.     One 
remark  more.    We  in  our  Government  are  protectionists ;  we  believe 
in  protection.     I  have  often  said  I  was  in  favour  of  preferential 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  I  say  it  again  now,  and  I  say  further 
that  a  majority  of  people  in  Australia  are  in  favour  of  it.     When 
we  commenced  and  offered  a  portion  of  what  we  hoped  to  carry  still 
further  we  did  not  ask  the  British  people  to  give  us  anything  in 
return.    If  and  when  they  see  fit  to  give  anything  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  it,  but  in  the  meantime  we  want  to  show  the  British 
people  that  we  are  proud  of  holding  the  position  we  do  to-day,  and 
that,  though  we  cannot  give  absolute  free  trade,  we  want  to  make 
such  an  arrangement  as  will  allow  us,  in  this  immense  continent, 
to  supply  you  with  more  than  4^  per  cent,  of  the  food-stuflfs  you 
consume.     This  year  we  exported  nearly  seventy  million  pounds 
worth  of  various  things,  and  imported  forty-four  million  pounds 
worth.    I  should  have  liked  to  go  step  by  step  over  the  statement 
so  ably  delivered  by  Dr.  Hackett.     I  know  where  the  complaints 
come  from  regarding  extravagance.    It  is  a  mistaken  idea  altogether. 
We  never  can  in   Australia  keep  up  the   State  machinery,  our 
Governor-General   and   the   other   Governorships  in   the  various 
States,  without  considerable  expense.     That  is  where  economy  has 
to  come.     It  should  not  be  blamed  on  the  heads  of  the  Ministry  or 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament.     I  hope,  as  Minister  of  Customs,  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  some  of  these  questions 
under  debate,  and  that  within  the  next  twelve  months  you  will 
know  positively  in  Great  Britain  that  we  are  a  Protectionist  country, 
looking  after  our  industries,  and  wanting  to  make  arrangements 
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with  the  British  people  of  such  a  cliaracter  as  will  still  farther  knit 
together  the  old  country  and  the  new. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes  (M.P.,  Conamonwealth  of  Australia) :  I 
find  myself,  unlike  Sir  William  Lyne,  almost  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  lecturer,  and  I  am  indeed  greatly  surprised  this  should, 
he  so.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  who  oughb 
to  think  so  differently  manages  to  think  and  speak  as  he  has  done. 
The  party  to  which  Dr.  Hackett  belongs  regards  the  party  to 
which  I  belong  as  far  from  perfect,  and  I  notice  he  proposes  to  deal 
with  us  later  on.  But  as  regards  the  ideals  put  forward  by  Dr. 
Hackett  I  think  they  are  fairly  representative  Australian  ideals, 
although  I  do  fail  utterly  to  conceive  how  they  are  to  be  achieved 
if  Dr.  Hackett's  party  gets  into  power,  whereas  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  if  our  party  were  in  power  they  would  be  realised 
without  trouble.  Now,  in  reference  to  protection,  I  have  been  a 
notorious  free-trader  all  my  life.  But  I  find  myself  now  like  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  I  find  no  man  to  say  one  good  word 
for  free  trade.  Free-traders  are  left  without  platform  or  leader,  and 
without  any  hope  of  effecting  fiscal  reform.  On  the  subject  of 
defence  I  am  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Hackett,  but  I  cannot  accept 
his  statement  that  there  are  half  a  million  people  in  Australia,  more 
or  less,  proficient  in  the  use  of  arms.  I  do  not  believe  Australia 
has  anything  like  a  sufficient  number  to  defend  herself,  and  I  take 
some  sort  of  credit  for  throwing  in  my  lot  with  those  who  believe 
in  the  compulsory  training  of  all  adult  males  in  the  country. 
Sooner  or  later  Great  Britain  too  will  have  to  adopt  it.  As  regards 
the  subject  of  aliens,  although  you  here  cannot  understand  our 
attitude  towards  coloured  labour,  which  does  not  affect  you,  if  you 
were  in  Australia  you  would  believe  as  we  do  ;  but,  whether  we  are 
right  or  wrong,  Australia  has  committed  herself  to  that  policy 
irrevocably.  As  to  party  government  I  would  remark  the  only 
point  of  difference  between  the  various  parties  on  that  head  is  the 
abolition  of  the  party  that  happens  to  be  on  the  Treasury  bench. 
In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  Dr.  Hackett  has  presented  a  fair 
and  impartial  statement  of  the  opinions  and  ideals  of  Australia. 

Hon.  DuGALD  Thomson  (M.P.,  Commonwealth  of  Australia) :  I 
would  first  take  the  opportunity  of  cong)ratulating  the  lecturer  on 
his  able,  thoughtful,  and,  from  his  standpoint,  fair  presentation  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  has  dealt.  His  experience  qualifies  him 
to  speak  with  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  and  his  position  as  editor 
of  one  of  the  leading  journals  in  Australia  enables  him  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  people  to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  politicians. 
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although  they  are  supposed  to  feel  that  pulse  rather  carefully. 
Allow  me  to  thank  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  for  its  hospitality 
in  entertaining  the  representatives   of   Australia  to-night.     We 
recognise  the  good  objects  the  Institute  has  in  view.    It  is  endea- 
vouring to  build  up  and  maintain  the  interest  of  Great  Britdin  in 
its  Empire  Colonies,  and  endeavouring  also  to  increase,  if  that  be 
possible,  the  attachment  and  loyalty  of  the  people  beyond  the  seas 
to  the  great  Mother-land.     Sir  William  Lyne  has  made  a  statement 
to-night  I  never  heard  him  make  before  ;  he  said  he  believed  in  a 
strong  Opposition,  which  he  considers  as  important  almost  as  a 
strong  Ministry,  and  that  the  Opposition  should  keep  the  Ministry 
up  to  the  mark.     I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  assisting  in  that 
work,  but  I  never  knew  Sir  William  Lyne,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  to  acknowledge  his  sense  of  gratitude,  or  to  appear  to  regard 
our  efforts  with  the  slightest  favour.     I  agree  to  this  extent  with 
Sir  William  Lyne — 1  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  the  Federation 
of  Australia  came  too  soon.    I  worked  with  others  for  that  Federa- 
tion, and  would  work  for  it  again  to-morrow.    I  maintain  that  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  to-day  are  not  the  result  of  Federation  coming 
too  soon,  but  the  result,  if  anything,  of  its  coming  too  late.    Look 
at  the  map ;  imagine  six  rival  States  not  acting  in  unison,  not 
under  a  common  tariff,  but  their  borders  more  or  less  impassable  to 
the  goods  of  the  neighbouring  States,  and  you  will  at  once  see  how 
such  a  condition  of  separation,  such  an  absence  of  uniform  effort 
to  build  up  a  nation  would  retard  the  progress  of  any  country, 
and  cause  antagonisms  to   take  root    and  flourish.    Therefore, 
the    sooner    that    condition    of    affairs  was    stopped  the  better. 
If,  in  attempting  that  task,  we  had  to  compromise  and  to  accept  a 
constitution  imperfect  in  some  respects,  we  have  to  remember  that 
all  constitutions  must  have  time  to  grow.    It  has  been  the  case 
with  the  British  Constitution,  which  is  not  to-day  that^f  500  or 
even  of  100  years  ago,  and  so  with  the  Constitution  of  Australia ; 
however  many  its  imperfections  to-day,  it  will,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  be  moulded  to  changed  ideals  and  new  conditions  just  as 
yours  has  been.    In  reference  to  the  suggestion  by  Mr.  Hughes 
that  the  leader  of  the  free  trade  party  in  Australia  has  deserted  free 
trade,  I  would  ask  ^fo.  Hughes — who,  though  a  free-trader,  belongs 
to  a  party  which  places  many  things  before  free  trade — how  he  can 
blame  the  leader  of  the  free  trade  party  if,  after  a  tariff  had  been 
adopted,   and  further  immediate  agitation  would  only  continue 
industrial  disturbance,  he  put  forward  something  else  for  the  time 
being  as  being  more  immediately  urgent,  stating  that  in  doing  so 
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he  neither  abandoned  his  free-trade  principles  nor  the  right  to 
re-open  the  question  when  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  ?  I  do  not 
think  protection  is  irrevocably  attached  to  the  Commonwealth.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  imposition  of  protection  makes  the 
difficulty  of  its  removal  the  greater.  The  development  of  interest 
under  a  protective  tariff  tends  to  assist  the  maintenance  of  that 
tariff;  but  I  say  that  there  are  no  inconsiderable  number  of  free- 
traders in  Australia,  for  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  to-day,  as 
in  the  past,  contains  a  majority  in  favour  of  free  trade,  while 
throughout  the  other  States  there  are  large  numbers  of  free-traders 
who  are  not  prepared  permanently  to  abandon  their  policy.  I  do 
not  stay  now  to  argue  that  or  any  policy,  but  will  conclude  by  a 
brief  reference  to  the  question  of  preference.  Sir  W.  Lyne  said 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Australia  are  in  favour  of  preference 
for  the  Mother  Country.  I  believe  he  is  correct  in  that  statement. 
The  one  great  difference  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
embracing  most  of  the  free-traders  at  any  rate,  is  in  favour  of 
preference  by  reducing  the  tariff  to  Great  Britain  and  leaving  it  as 
it  is  against  the  foreigner ;  whilst  a  large  number  of  other  peq^le 
are  in  f  $bVOur  of  keeping  the  tariff  up  against  Great  Britain  and  in- 
creasing it  against  the  foreigner.  These  are  the  differences  of  view 
which  exist  amongst  those  who  are  in  favour  of  preference,  and, 
though  I  cannot  stop  to  discuss  it,  you  vnll  see  there  is  a  very 
important  difference  indeed.  I  will  only  add  that  whilst  Australia, 
as  a  young  country,  may  be  impetuous  and  eager  to  try  experiments, 
she  will,  I  believe,  have  the  good  sense  to  abandon  those  experiments 
if  she  finds  them  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  people,  and  I  do  hope 
she  vnll  always  consider,  together  with  her  own  interests,  the 
interests  of  the  British  Empire.  Nowhere  throughout  the  Empire 
can  you  find  greater  loyalty  than  in  Australia,  and  if  sometimea 
our  legislation  seems  to  be  inconsiderate,  it  is  not  because  of  lack 
of  sympathy  or  affection  for  the  older  land.  Australia  recognises 
what  she  has  received  from  Great  Britain — how  freely  it  has  been 
given,  and  she  hopes  under  Great  Britain  to  uphold  a  rampart  of 
the  Empire  in  those  southern  lands  behind  which  there  will  be  a. 
people  that  will  maintain  the  characteristics  of  the  British  race 
and  the  best  traditions  of  British  history. 

Hon.  Alfbed  Deakin  (Prime  Minister  of  the  Conmionwe&lth 
of  Australia)  (who  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  diiciiBaion): 
This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute.  I 
should  explain  that  I  had  imderstood  ti;|e  reading  of  the  Paper 
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Would  not  commence  until  nine  o'clock,  and  had  ari'anged,  aa  I 
tibought,  to  hear  my  friend,  brother  barrister,  and  old  political 
associate  of  many  years  ago  deliver  his  address.  I  have  to  apologise 
for  the  apparent  discourtesy  of  arriving  late,  as  a  further  result  of 
which  I  have  lost  the  benefit  of  the  criticisms  directed  to  the  Paper 
by  the  qualified  speakers  who  have  addressed  you.  Without  further 
apology,  let  me  say  that,  having  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing 
the  Paper  in  print,  I  feel  once  more  how  valuable  an  asset  to  our 
country  men  like  Dr.  Hackett  are.  He  is  a  man  trained  in  the 
best  school  of  English  thought,  familiar  with  its  University,  its 
social,  its  professional  life,  and  transplanted  to  a  new  country,  he 
has  proved  himself  open-minded  enough  to  adjust  himself  by  careful 
study  to  its  circumstances,  and  to  form  from  his  own  experience 
conclusions  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  affairs  of  that 
country  should  be  guided.  He  belongs  to  a  comparatively  rare 
school  nowadays — a  school  which  before  his  time  was  known  as  the 
Philosophical  Radicals.  A  good  many  people  in  Australia,  like  my 
friend  Sir  William  Lyne,  think  the  Badicalism  is  diminishing  and 
the  philosophy  is  increasing  with  the  lapse  of  time ;  but  that,  as  I 
understand,  is  not  an  unfamiliar  phenomenon  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  I  know  few  men  throughout  the  Commonwealth  able  and 
willing  to  take  the  independent  position  which  Dr.  Hackett  has  at 
all  times  taken,  and  as  a  member  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
influence  his  thought  had  on  the  earlier  Conventions  in  which  the 
present  Commonwealth  Constitution  was  shaped.  As  I  read  his 
Paper  to-day  some  of  his  old  familiar  phrases  returned  to  me — 
especially  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  democratising  of  the 
Senate,  in  which  he  took  a  large  part,  and  the  consideration  of  its 
effects  on  the  future  of  responsible  Government.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  mellifluous  "hear,  hear"  of  my  friend  Sir  John  Cockburn 
reminds  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  Philosophical  Radicals  who 
ventured  to  assert  the  same  class  of  ideals.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
time  at  my  disposal  to  make  more  than  a  few  observations  on  the 
Paper.  Ih  the  first  place,  I  would  remark  that  I  find  Dr.  Hackett 
going  with  the  stream  rather  than  with  his  own  general  inclina- 
tion,  when  he  takes  the  view  which  some  persons  of  the  Common- 
wealth adopt  as  to  the  loss  of  popularity  of  Federation.  So  far  as 
that  feelmg  exists  at  all,  it  arises  in  my  opinion  from  confusion  of 
thought  and  a  misapprehension  of  the  real  circumstances.  Wh^it 
is  objected  to  is  not  Federation,  but  the  legislation  which  the 
Federal  Parliament  is  giving  us — an  absolutely  different  matter.  I 
believe  that  Australia,  polled  to-day  on  the  question  of  Union,  would 
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give  an  eveu  stronger  vote  than  ever  before.  No  doubt  Austialia 
to-dayT  giving  a  vote  on  the  form  of  Union,  would  try  for  a  more 
complete  and  finished  Constitution  than  that  which  we  now  etijoj. 
Indeed,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Thomson  in  saying  we  confess  to  iiQper< 
fections  in  the  Constitution  ;  but  I  do  believe,  I  think  I  may  say  I 
know,  if  it  were  a  choice  between  that  Constitution,  with  aU  Iti 
imperfections  on  its  head,  and  the  former  condition  of  internecine 
strife  and  separation,  there  would  be  a  larger  majority  than  ever  in 
favour  of  Federation  as  we  have  it.  The  real  point  of  departure  ia 
that  exception  is  taken  to  the  legislation  of  the  Oommonwealth. 
The  majority  in  Parliament  and  the  majority  of  the  States  have 
not  taken  the  course  which  the  minoritj^  desire.  That  does  not 
prove  that  what  has  been  done  is  wrong.  It  simply  proves  the 
minority  ought  to  recognise  that  what  they  object  to  is  not  Union 
but  the  will  of  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  they  are  united, 
to  which,  under  any  form  of  Government,  they  would  have  to  bow. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Mr.  Thomson  has  said  as  to 
certain  differences  of  opinion  between  New  South  Wales  and  else- 
where, but  I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  present 
state  of  that  opinion.  I  think  protection,  even  in  New  South 
Wales,  is  either  in  a  majority  or  something  so  near  almost  as  to 
be  effective  as  a  majority,  and  I  am  certain  that  protection 
will  soon  have  a  sweeping  majority  there  as  everywhere  else. 
I  am  not  here  to  discuss  party  politics,  and  I  only  allude  to  them 
because  I  am  speaking  to  what  I  may  call  an  informed  colonial 
audience  ;  but  I  may  say  that  my  reason  for  holding  these  opiniona 
is  that  I  believe  the  actual  circumstances  and  needs  of  Australia 
make  protection  inevitable.  When  I  was  at  the  University  I  was 
taught  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  but  I  found  they  did  not  fit  the 
country  and  the  circumstances  I  was  called  upon  to  face,  and  I 
believe  the  same  process  of  thought  which  I  underwent  has  led 
scores  and  hundreds  of  my  contemporaries  who  had  nothing  but 
free  trade  doctrines  taught  to  them  in  the  Universities  and  else- 
where to  lay  aside  those  doctrines  as  inapplicable  to  our  circum- 
stances, and  has  led  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  the 
same  course.  But  I  pass  on  to  emphasise  one  point  I  desire  to 
make,  which  is  that  what  is  called  dissatisfaction  with  Federation 
in  Australia  discovers  itself  on  an  even  superficial  analysis  to  be 
dissatisfaction  with  the  immediate  fruits  of  Federation  in  its  first 
years  and  with  what  the  Federal  Parliament  has  thought  fit  to  do. 
Can  you  find  me  any  country  in  the  world  in  which  tiie  minority 
arc  willing  to  accept  the  principles  and  measures  against  which 
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they  have  fought?  Are  we  to  be  told  that  by  fighting  O'gainst 
those  measures  they  are  condemning  the  Constitution  of  the 
country?  If  so,  what  Constitution  in  the  world  could  claim  a 
majority  measured  on  those  terms  ?  On  the  second  page  of  the 
address  you  will  find  a  sentence  which  has  one  considerable  de- 
merit, and  that  is  that  it  is  a  long  sentence.  Dr.  Hackett  says : 
**  Yet  behind  all  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  there  lies  a  general  conviction  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  easily 
overthrown,  that  not  only  has  Australian  Federation  come  to  stay, 
but  that  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when  the  position  and  needs  of 
Australia  imperatively  demand  all  the  strength  and  support  which 
can  be  given  by  the  union  of  the  sIk  States  of  the  Commonwealth." 
If  I  know  anything  of  Australia,  if  I  have  not  lived  my  life  there 
in  vain  and  studied  its  circumstances  fruitlessly,  I  should  say  that 
that  is  an  absolutely  correct  and  faithful  summary  of  its  conditions 
to-day.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Thomson  that  Federation 
took  place  rather  too  late  than  too  early.  In  the  last  pages  of  the 
P«per  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  will  find  a  very  brief 
fifiitome  of  Dr.  Hackett's  study  of  existing  colonial  conditions. 
The  speculations  in  which  Dr.  Hackett  and  Sir  John  Coekburn  used 
to  indulge  find  their  place,  but  in  the  brief  recital  of  the  creed  of 
Australia  to-day  I  believe  Dr.  Hackett's  statements  in  regard  to  the 
adoption  of  protection,  in  regard  to  our  development  of  our  own 
iefaX'Oe,  in  regard  to  our  insistence  upon  a  white  Australia,  in 
ngui  to  our  endeavours  to  raise  and  keep  raised  the  standard  of 
tmag  tot  all  Australians— I  believe  these  aspirations  are  all  unim- 
pmtibMy  and  most  accurately  expressed.  In  these  circumstances 
nif  criticism  of  the  Paper  resolves  itself  into  endorsement  and 
eidogy  except  as  regards  certain  minor  parts  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  I  may  add  that,  in  view  more  especially  of  the 
work  which  is  before  me,  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  have  been  here 
to-night,  but  an  invitation  from  the  Colonial  Institute  to  listen  to 
a  diQtinguished  Australian  dealing  with  pressing  and  urgent  pro- 
blems constituted  an  appeal  I  could  not  possibly  resist.  As  an 
Australian  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  have  been  able  to  listen  to 
BOcfa  an  exposition  of  these  subjects  before  an  audience  whose 
character  enables  them  to  appreciate  as  few  can  possibly  appreciate 
such  an.  exposition  of  the  matter.  We  ourselves  are  too  near  to 
the  picture — you  are  too  far  off.  That  is  to  say  you  who  are 
Briladi  born  and  bred  are  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  great  territory  which  is  so  conspicuously  represented  on  that 
map.    I  believe  the  judgment  of  men  ten  or  twenty  years  hence 
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will  heartily  endorse  thai;  of  Dr.  Hackett.  I  believe  thai  the  sound 
and  robust  faith  in  the  future  of  that  country  and  its  people  will 
be  justified  by  events.  The  steps  we  have  taken,  though  t  am  far 
from  insinuating  that  none  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  some 
have  not  been  aside  from  the  true  path— the  steps  we  have  taken 
obe  by  one  have  all  been  steps  forward.  We  are  a  young  people ; 
we  have  expected  a  too  early  realisation  of  our  ideals.  This  is 
natural  to  youth,  and  when  one  is  past  youth  one  begins  to  recog- 
nise how  much  one  is  forced  to  discount  one's  expectations  of  the 
possibihties  of  immediate  achievement.  I  have  the  firmest  and 
deepest  faith  in  the  foundations  we  have  laid,  in  the  stock  from 
which  we  have  sprung,  and  in  the  traditions  we  have  inherited — 
also  in  the  work  we  have  to  do,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  the 
Empire  to  which  we  belong — a  work  which  shall  establish  an 
Australia  more  united  than  it  is  to-day,  not  only  in  itself  but  with 
the  kindred  peoples  in  the  Empire. 

Sir  Fredbkick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  We  have  had  the  privilege 
to-night  of  listening  to  a  very  fine,  remarkable,  and  I  would  say 
with*  Sir  Joseph  Ward  a  very  splendid  Paper.  It  is  a  great  thing 
that  we  in  this  country  should  have  from  time  to  time  the  advantage 
of  hearing  the  opinions  of  such  experts  as  Dr.  Hackett  on  the 
questions  with  which  he  has  dealt.  I  think  myself  that  the  appre- 
hensions with  regard  to  the  permanence  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  It  has  undoubtedly  come  to 
stay.  No  such  great  movement  can  be  entirely  successful  all  at 
once.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  such  progress  should  already 
have  been  made,  and  we  may  confidently  trust  to  time  to  remove 
such  inevitable  defects  as  are  discovered  in  it.  On  my  own  advent 
into  life  Great  Britain  had  very  few  important  Colonies  within  her 
realm.  Most  of  the  great  Colonies,  in  fact,  of  which  we  are  so 
proud  to-day  have  sprung  into  existence,  and  progressed  within  the 
span  of  my  single  life.  I  have  endeavoured  for  many  long  years 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  make  a  study  of  the  questions  affeoting 
them,  political,  social,  and  commercial,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  must  no  longer  in  the  present  day  regard  them  as 
Colonies  but  as  rapidly  becoming  nascent  nations.  After  federating 
amongst  themselves,  they  will,  I  firmly  believe,  be  ready  to  jc&h  in 
a  larger  federation ;  but  this  will  be  brought  about  by  time.  In  the 
old  country,  if  this  is  to  be  the  case,  we  must  treat  them  as  equals 
in  every  possible  respect.  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  delight  a 
remarkable  article  in  to- day's  Times  on  the  subject  of  Federation. 
It  does  my  heart  good  in^my  old  age ;  it  is  indeed  a  great  encourage* 
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ment  to  see  that  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation,  to  which  I 
have  devoted  so  many  years  of  my  life,  is  making  such  marked 
progress  and  advance  in  public  opinion.  I  trust  it  will  prove  to  be 
an  accomplished  fact,  if  not  before,  in  the  course  of  another 
generation. 

Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D. :  I  should  like  to 
say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  stand  on  the  same  platform  with  so 
many  of  my  old  colleagues  in  the  Federal  Conventions.  Although 
Mr.  Deakin  claims  to  have  passed  the  period  of  youth,  we  rejoice 
that  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  his  last  visit  have  left 
upon  him  no  visible  record.  It  is  appropriate  that  General  Sir  J. 
Bevan  Edwards  should  be  the  Chairman  on  this  occasion,  because 
in  the  Federal  history  of  Australia  it  will  always  have  to  be  recorded 
that  it  was  his  report  on  the  defence  problem  of  Austraha  which 
kindled  the  flame  of  Federal  enthusiasm.  I  listened  with  much 
interest  to  the  critical  analysis  of  the  results  of  Federation ;  vital 
processes  are,  however,  somewhat  impatient  of  analytical  criticism. 
Australia  should  be  viewed  sympathetically  as  a  whole,  and  in  that 
light  I  have  never  had  any  misgiving  as  to  its  future  under 
Federation.  I  have  never  regretted  the  vote  I  gave  at  the  Conven- 
tion. I  quite  believe  that  had  we  not  federated  at  leisure  under  no 
pressure  of  external  circumstances,  we  should  have  had  to  federate 
in  haste,  because  Australia,  which  used  to  be  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
the  world,  far  removed  from  the  clash  and  rivalry  of  other  nations, 
Ib  now  situated  in  the  region  perilous,  and,  although  Federation 
might  not  have  been  a  prime  necessity  at  the  time,  it  is  to-day 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  existence  of  Australia.  I  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  the  lecturer's  criticisms  on  one  or  two  points. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  Common- 
wealth fails  to  attract  the  best  intellects  of  Australia.  As  a  close 
student  and  observer  of  everything  which  has  taken  pljtce  since  its 
initiation,  I  confess  I  rejoice  that  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
includes  the  best  men  from  the  States.  What  do  we  see  ?  We  Bee 
m  the  Commonwealth  Cabinet  Mr.  Deakin,  who  was  always  the 
recognised  leader  of  public  opinion  in  Victoria,  and  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  true  AustraKan  patriotism.  We  see  Sir  W.  Lyne,  who  at 
the  time  of  Federation  was  Premier  of  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Sir  John  Forrest,  who  was  perpetual  Premier  of  Western 
Australia.  Sir  F.  Holder,  who  at  the  date  of  Federation  was 
Premier  of  South  Australia,  is  now  Speaker  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament.  I  do  not  think  therefore  there  is  any  really  serious 
reason  for  reiterating  this  old  complaint.    I  must  confess  I  am  no 
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such  worshipper  of  the  system  of  party  government  as  many  who 
have  addressed  the  meeting.  My  colleagues  in  the  Convention  will 
remember  that  I  always  maintained  that  the  election  of  Ministers 
was  bound  to  be  adopted  in  Australia,  and  I  believe  still  that  by 
the  election  of  Ministers  many  of  the  difficulties  which  face  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  will  be  solved.  I  do  not  regret  the 
failure  of  the  two-party  system  to  take  root  in  Australia.  I  have  no 
great  love  for  the  party  system,  especially  in  the  last  few  years, 
when  we  see  the  mischief  wrought  in  this  country,  throwing  as  it 
were  to  the  dogs  of  party  relationships  which  ought  to  exist  between 
the  mother  and  daughter  nations,  and  introducing  the  bitterness  of 
party  feeling  into  the  question  of  true  synthesis  of  the  Empire,  so 
that  if  any  man  pronounces  the  word  "  Empire  *'  or  "  Imperial "  he 
runs  the  risk  of  being  stigmatised  as  a  Conservative.  I  believe  Fede- 
ration will  go  on  from  good  to  better.  I  do  not  believe  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  have  performed  their  task  in  anything  but  the 
best  manner,  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  our  race ; 
indeed  the  wonder  is  not  that  there  should  be  occasional  difficulties, 
but  that  the  instrument  of  government  has  succeeded  in  working 
so  well,  and  that  the  causes  of  offence  should  be  so  few.  . 

Lord  Brassey,  G.C.B.  :  It  was  my  privilege  to  occupy  the 
benign  position  of  a  representative  of  the  old  country  at  the  time 
when  the  Federation  of  the  Commonwealth  was  consummated. 
Watching  the  proceedings  with  the  deepest  and  most  sympathetic 
interest,  and  having  through  my  Ministers  the  means  of  knowing 
what  were  the  moving  forces  in  forming  the  public  opinion  of  the 
hour ;  looking,  I  say,  at  what  was  going  on,  I  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  the  motives  which  prompted  the  people  of  Australia  to 
form  themselves  into  one  great  Commonwealth  were  the  loftiest 
which  could  prompt  political  action.  I  believe  they  came  to  that 
decision  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  was  the  best  and  only  means  by 
which  the  people  of  Australia  could  enjoy  in  the  fullest  degree  the 
privileges  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  could  make  that 
progress  materially,  morally,  and  intellectually  which  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  people  to  achieve.  If  there  was  to  be  a  Common- 
wealth formed  in  Australia  it  was  bound  to  be  on  a  democratic 
basis.  We  are  told  that  Labour  has  held,  perhaps,  too  large  a  sway 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  I  have  not  the  information  to  enable  me 
to  judge  how  far  that  has  been  the  case  in  Australia ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  we  have  in  our  own  country  in  an  increasing  d^;ree  a 
representation  of  Labour  in  Parliament.  There  has  in  fact  been  for 
many  years  a  direct  representation  of  Labour  in  our  Parliament. 
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When  I  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1868  we  had  Labour 
Members  who  were  not  the  least  useful  members  of  that  assembly. 
In  times  past  I  have  had  close  personal  relations  with  the  Labour 
leaders  of  this  country.  They  may  have  their  faults,  their  prejudices, 
their  limitation.  It  is  recognised  fully,  and  on  every  hand,  that  the 
representatives  have  taken  their  part  well  and  worthily  in  our  public 
life.  If  in  Australia  there  are  among  those  who  belong  to  the 
Labour  Party  some  who  display  imperfect  knowledge  or  want  of 
^tperience,  I  would  remind  you  that  the  remedy  is  for  those  who 
hufe  more  training  in  affairs  not  to  withhold  their  teaching. 
Those  who  are  taking  part  in  the  working  out  of  the  Government 
of  Australia  are  born  of  our  own  British  race,  which  has  never 
failed  in  any  of  the  undertakings  of  self-government.  I  have  the 
most  profound  faith  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  gathering 
up  of  experience  there  will  be  a  successful  issue  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

The  Chaibman  (Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwabds,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.) :  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Hackett. 
It  is  only  six  or  seven  days  ago  that  he  was  asked  to  tjake  the  place 
of  Mr.  Wise,  who  was  to  have  read  us  a  Paper,  and  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  time  and  trouble  he  has 
given  to  the  subject.  At  this  late  hour  I  will  not  myself  offer  any 
remarks  on  the  Paper,  much  as  I  should  have  liked  to  do  so,  and 
I  will  only  add  that  we  have  had  a  most  admirable  Paper,  and  an 
excellent  discussion. 

Dr.  Hackett  :  I  think  the  vote  of  thanks  should  be  directed 
towards  my  audience,  who  have  put  up  so  good-naturedly  with  what 
I  feel  must  have  been  a  somewhat  dry  treatment  of  a  dry  subject. 
It,  however,  puts  good  heart  into  a  man  to  hear  such  words  as 
those  that  were  used  by  some  of  the  speakers,  especially  by  that 
kindest  and  most  earnest  of  politicians,  and  most  patriotic  of  Austra- 
lians, Mr.  Deakin.  But  the  highest  compliment  of  all  perhaps 
was  paid  to  me  by  Sir  William  Lyne,  who  stated  in  the  most 
positive  way  that  while  he  saw  some  good  points  in  the  address,  he 
did  not  agree  with  it.  When  I  listened  to  those  points  of  dis- 
satis£action  I  found  that  they  had  resolved  themselves  into  some, 
remarks  on  the  three-party  system.  The  other  points  to  which 
he  took  exception  were  the  result  of  his  own  thought  and  not  mine, 
for  they  had  no  place  in  my  Paper. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
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COLONIAL  CONFEEENCE   BANQUET. 

A  Banquet  in  honour  of  the  Prime  Ministers  and  other  representa- 
tive statesmen  visiting  this  country  in  connection  with  the  Oolonial 
Conference  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1907.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
K.G.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
presided. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  present : — 

A.  W.  a'Beckett,  J.  F.  Aldenhoven,  Robert  Allen,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Alverstone, 
O.C.M.O.,  Frederick  Anderson,  Gilbert  Anderson,  Kenneth  S.  Anderson,  R.  L. 
Antrobus,  C.B.,  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Arbuckle,  C.  N.  Armstrong,  A.  E.  Aspinall, 
J.  Auerbach,  J.  Barr,  E.  Bedford,  Georpe  Beetham,  J.  Berlein,  Charles 
Bethell,  H.  F.  Billinghurst,  Sir  Arthur  N.  Birch,  K.C.M.G.,  A.  S.  Birch, 
H.  Birchenough,  C.M.G.,  F.  Beckett  Birt,  Hon.  R.  K.  Bishop,  MJj.C,  Sir 
James  Blyth,  Bart.,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Bond,  K.C.M.G.,  J.  R.  Boos^, 
Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  Hon.  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.,  R.  A.  Bosanquet, 
Sir  Samuel  B .  Boulton,  Bart.,  R.  W.  Bourne,  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith^ 
K.C.B.,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  G.C.B.,  B.  Brenan,  C.M.G.,  H.  H.  Bridge, 
Charles  E.  Bright,  C.M.G.,  Hon.  L.  P.  Brodeur,  C.  M.  Brothers,  James  J. 
Brown,  Gerald  M.  Browne,  Leonard  G.  Browne,  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G., 
A.  Bruce- Joy,  G.  E.  Buckle,  Henry  Bull,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,Rt.  Hon. 
John  Burns,  M.P.,  J.  F.  Burstall,  A.  R.  Butterworth,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton, 
Bart,  G.C.M.G.,  D.  Byrne,  Sir  Vincent  Caillard,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  G.C.V.O.,  W.  Chamberlain,  Alfred  A.  Clark,  Cumberland  Clark, 
Sir  George  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  T.  R.  Clougher,  Hon.  Sir  John  Cocjiburn, 
K.C.M.G.,  Capt.  R.  M.  CoUins,  R.N.,  C.M.G.,  G.  W.  Compton,  B.  F.  Conigrave, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  S.  Cook,  R.  A.  Cooper,  W.  F.  Courthope,  C.  T.  Cox, 
C.M.G.,  H.  Bertram  Cox,  C.B.,  C.  Czamikow,  D.  R.  Dangar,  F.  H.  Dangar, 
Sir  H.  K.  Davson,  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  C.  F.  De  Nordwall,  Henry  Denton, 
T.  L.  Devitt,  F.  Dewsbury,  F.  H.  Dixon,  Hon.  A.  Dobson,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Arthur  P. 
Douglas,  Bart.,  J.  S.  Duncan,  R.  Duncan,  M.P.,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Dunmven, 
K.P.,  C.M.G.,  Frank  M.  Dutton,  Frederick  Dutton,  F.  Eckstein,  C.  S.  Edmond- 
son,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  B.  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.  Finlayson,  Lieut.-CoL 
R.  A.  Finlayson,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Francis  Fleming,  K.C.M.G.,  Sydney  Ford,  James 
Fowler,  J.  H.  Galbraith,  J.  A.  Game,  G.  Glanfield,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Glantawe, 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Glenesk,  T.  A.  Glenny,  A.  R.  Goldring,  G.  Goodsir,  G.  W. 
Gordon,  John  Gordon,  W.  L.  Grant,  Melville  Gray,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry 
Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  R.  N.  Grenfell,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  MJP., 
W.  L.  Griffith,  Capt.  J.  N.  Griffiths,  E.  P.  Gueritz,  A.  Haes,  John  Halliday, 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Halsbury,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  Sir  W.  Baillie  Hamilton,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  H.  de  Courcy  Hamilton,  Capt.  J.  de  Courcy  Hainilton,  T.  J.  Hanley, 
V.  Hansen,  John  Hardy,  Robert  Harper  (M.P.  Australia),  Lewis  Haslam,  M.P., 
R.  E.  Haslam,  W.  Hawthorn,  M.  G.  Heeles,  J.  A.  Leo  Henderson,  J.  C.  A.  Hen- 
derson, F.  E.  Hesse,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Albert  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  Bernard  Holland,  CJB., 
John  Hopkins,  Lieut.  L.  H.  Hordern,  R.N.,  Alfred  H.  Houlder,  Angustus-  F. 
Houlder,  Frank  Hunt,  G.  Imroth,  Sir  Thomas  Jackson,  Bart.,  Isaac  Jacobs, 
•Richard  Jebb,  R.  J.  Jeffray,  E.  G.  Jellicoe,  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of 
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Jersey,  G.C.B.,  (x.C.M.Gm  G.  Lawson  Johnston,  Henry  Joslin,  H.  W.  Just,  C.B., 
G.M.G.,  Isaac  Kaufman,  Bonald  Keep,  D.  J.  Kennelly,  K.C.,  Wm.  Keswick, 
M.P.,  Baron  Kikuchi,  Sir  Henry  Kimber,  Bart.,  M.P.,  H.  D.  King,  B.N.R.,  Montague 
Eirkwood,  T.  M.  Kirkwood,  Sir  James  Knowles,  K.O.V.O.,  Major-Gen.  Sir  B.  B. 
Lane,  K.C.V.O.,  03.,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Bobertson 
Lawson,  H.  Ledger,  J.  T.  Lempriere,  Charles  Leonard,  Isaac  Lewis,  Hastings 
Likely,  B.  Lilienfeld,  B.  Lit  tie  John,  the  Hon.H.  S.Littleton,  Sir  B.  B.  Llewelyn, 
K.C.M.G.,  F.  Graham  Lloyd,  W.  McN.  Love,  0.  P.  Lucas,  C.B.,  Brig.-Gen.  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Lyne,  K.C.M.G.,  Gen. 
Hon.  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton,  K.O.B.,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  Wm.  McFarlane,  J.  B.  Mclvor,  Sir  James  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.I.E.,  J.  C.  Mackay,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Douglas  McLean, 
W.  Marden,  H.  B.  Marshall,  E.  P.  Mathers,  Frederick  Mead,  S.  Mendelssohn, 
T.  D.  Merton,  Harry  Millar,  B.  U.  Moffatt,  C.M.G.,  M.B.,  Capt.  B.  H.  Croft- 
Montague,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Monk-Bretton,  C.B.,  Sir  Balph  Moor,  K.C.M.G.,  S. 
Vaughan  Morgan,  James  K.  Morrison,  John  S.  Morrison,  C.  H.  Harley  Moseley, 
C.M.G.,  G.  J.  S.  Mosenthal,  the  Hon.  C.  G.  Murray,  Capt.  Henry  Musgrave, 
B.E.,  Harold  Nelson,  Sir  Montague  Nelson,  K.O.M.G.,  S.  Neumann,  C.  E.  Nind, 
R,  Nivison,  B.  D.  Noble,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O., 
J.  S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G.,  C.  H.  Ommanney,  C.M.G.,  P.  T.  J.  Parfitt, 
Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Sir  J.  Boper  Parkington,  T.  W.  Parkin- 
son, M.D.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  H.  Patterson,  D.S.O.,  George  Peacock,  Edward 
Pearce,  W.  S.  Pearse,  Col.  Ernest  Pemberton,  B.E.,  Sir  J.  Denison  Pender, 
KC.M.G.,  Edward  C.  Penney,  Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G.,  R.  W. 
Perks,  M.P.,  E.  A.  Petherick,  Bev.  S.  Gordon  Ponsonby,  J.  G.  Poole, 
Archdeacon  B.  Potter,  J.  W.  Potter,  B.  B.  Powell,  J.  J.  Pratt,  junr.,  J. 
W.  Previt6,  Gilbert  Purvis,  Bt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  G.C.M.G.,  Hugh  W. 
Beeves,  H.  M.  Bidge,  H.  A.  Ridsdale,  Col.  C.  F.  Roberts,  C.M.G.,  A.D.C.,  C.  J. 
Roberts,  C.  R.  Robertson,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  Major- 
Gen.  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B.,  Sir  J.  CUfton  Bobinson,  J.  B.  Bobinson,  C.  D.  Bose, 
M.P.,  T.  L.  Bose,  J.  Rosen,  Arthur  Ross,  Arthur  Ross,  junr.,  James  W.  G. 
Ross,  C.  Rous-Marten,  Com.  R.  M.  Rumsey,  R.N.,  I.S.O.,  Thomas  Russell, 
Thomas  J.  Russell,  W.  Cecil  Russell,  J.  Sadler,  Sir  Edward  Samuel,  Bart., 
Heiiry  Samuel,  Wm.  Sandover,  E.  B.  Sargant,  Ernest  E.  Sawyer,  E.  T. 
Scammell,  Capt.  G.  C.  Sconce,  B.  Scott- Atkinson,  C.  Short,  David  Sinclair, 
W.  Banks  Skinner,  F.  G.  Smart,  Hon.  Dr.  T.  W.  Smartt,  M.L.A.,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir 
C.  CliBmenti  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Gerard  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  Henry 
F.  Smith,  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  W.  F.  Haynes  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  E.  A.  Smith- 
Rewse,  Edward  Snell,  A.  F.  Somerville,  Wm.  Statham,  C.  W.  A.  Stewart,  A.  H. 
P.  Stoneham,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  G.  Sturgeon,  E.  P.  F.  Sutton, 
Leonard  Sutton,  M.  H.  F.  Sutton,  Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  R.  Talbot,  K.C.B., 
Hon.  J.  W.  Tavemer,  W.  P.  Taylor,  P.  Tennyson-Cole,  Lieut.-Col.  S.  B.  Timson, 
V.D.,  T.  S.  Townend,  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  William  H.  Treacher, 
E.C.M;G.,  Gordon  Turner,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Tweedmouth,  Arthur  Verdon,  F.  W. 
Vemey,  M.P.,  Sir  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Hermann  Voss, 
Edmund  Walker,  Frank  Walker,  E.  A.  Wallace,  G.  W.  Wallace,  E.  W.  Wall 
ington,  C.M.G.,  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  F.  J.  Waring,  C.M.G.,  W. 
Weddel,  B.  B.  Weil,  J.  Weil,  J.  West,  A.  E.  Williams,  A.  Williamson,  J.  B. 
Williamson,  J.  H.  Chamock  Wilson,  J.  H.  Witheford,  A  E.  Wynter,  M.D.,  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  Frederick  P.  Haines,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  C.I.E., 
and  Mr.  Walter  Morrison  were  unable  to  attend,  but  kindly 
contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  the  banquet. 

The  guests  were  received  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  (a  Vice- 
Pre^identt)  and  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  :  — 
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•  The  Kt.  Hon  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  C.M.G.,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Jersey,  O.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  O.C.B.,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  tlie  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Cecil  dementi  Smith,  G.O.M.O., 
Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Henry 
Birchenough,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden-Smith,  K.GJB., 
Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq.,  Frederick  Dutton,  Esq., 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry 
Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.li.G.,  William 
Keswick,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  E.  Montftgue 
Nelson,  K.C.M.G.,  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G., 
Major-Gen.  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B. 

The  ball  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  of  the  Institute,  bearing  the  motto,  *'  The  Emg 
and  United  Empire." 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  grace. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  "  His  Majesty  the  King," 
which  was  duly  honoured. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Bond,  K.C.M.G.  (Premier  of  New- 
foundland) :  I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  second  toast  on  the 
list,  viz.  "  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family."  It  is  an 
honour  of  which  any  man  might  be  justly  proud  to  be  asked  to 
propose  this  toast.  I  do  not  accept  it  so  much  as  an  honour  to 
myself  as  to  the  country  I  represent,  England's  oldest  Colony.  A 
toast  such  as  this  requires  no  eloquence  to  commend  it  to  Britishers 
in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  wide  dominions,  or,  indeed,  the  world 
over,  because  our  gracious  Queen  and  her  distinguished  family  are 
universally  respected,  honoured,  and  beloved.  For  fifty  years  or 
more  the  toast  of  the  Queen  was  synonymous  with  the  words  "  Our 
Mother  Land,"  and  since  the  good  and  great  Queen  Victoria  passed 
away  the  toast  is  honoured  t&roughout  the  Empire  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  never-failing  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  of 
the  beautiful  and  gracious  lady  who  is  now  the  Consort  of  the 
King.  The  affection  that  goes  out  towards  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
is  extended  to  her  distinguished  son  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  was 
fully  displayed  during  the  memorable  tour  of  their  Royal  High- 
nesses throughout  the  Colonies  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  manner  in 
which  His  Royal  Highness  discharged  the  important  duty  entrusted 
to  him  by  his  august  Father — viz.  that  of  the  bearer  of  a  message 
of  peace  and  goodwill  and  affection  to  every  part  of  the  great 
Empire — won  for  him  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  whole  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects. 

Hon.  Dr.  T.  W.  Smartt  (Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope) :  T  am  extremely  sorry  my  friend  Mr.  Moor,  the 
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Premier  of  Natal,  who  was  to  have  proposed  this  toast,  is  unable 
to  attend,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  express  to  the  Fellows  of  this 
Institdte  his  deep  regret  at  the  circumstance.  I  think  we  are  all 
falling  out  one  by  one — yes,  we  are  succumbing  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  British  people !  Nobody  would  have  been  better  fitted  to 
propose  the  toast  of  the  ^^  Naval  ^d  Military  Forces  of  the  Empire  " 
than  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony  known  as  '^  Loyal  Little 
Natal."  We  who  come  from  the  Colonies  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
days  of  the  old  toast  of  the  '^  Army  and  Navy  "  are  gradually  pass- 
ing away,  its  place  being  taken  by  that  of  the  \*  Naval  and  Military 
F<Hroe8of  the  Empire" — thereby  showing  that  it  is  not  solely  an 
army  and  navy  of  the  people  of  these  islands  but  an  army  and 
navy  of  every  portion  of  the  British  Dominions.  While  some  of 
U8  might  perhaps  desire  to  advance  matters  more  quickly  than  they 
are  advancing,  I  think  we  must  recognise  the  great  step  which  has 
been  taken  at  the  Conference  in  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
General  Staff  on  which  ofiScers  from  the  various  portions  of  the 
British  Dominions  shall  be  able  to  render  assistance,  and  over  and 
above  that,  we  in  the  Colonies  shall  be  able  to  receive  great  military 
aesistanoe  from  the  men  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire.  I  believe  a 
spirit  is  springing  up  in  the  Colonies  whereby  we  recognise  not 
alone  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  British  citizenship,  but  also 
the  obligations  of  that  citizenship ;  and  while  we  do  npt  desire  a 
poHcy  ■  of  aggression  or  conquest,  we  recognise,  owing  to  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  Empire  and  its  great  resources,  the  absolute 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  us  in  doing  all  that  we  can  in  our 
sm^  way  to  lighten  the  burdens  which  have  in  the  past  fallen  too 
heavily  on  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  show  we  are 
prepared,  while  asking  that  the  Army  and  Navy  should  be  kept  up 
to  the  strength  necessary  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  Empire, 
to  in  some  way  contribute  to  its  upkeep.  In  the .  Cape  Colony,  a 
small  Colony,  we  are  already  making  an  advance.  It  gave  me 
great  pleasure  the  other  day  to  inform  the  First  L»rd  of  the 
Admiralty  (when  discussing  the  position  of  the  Cape  Koyal  Naval 
Volunteers)  that  when  a  draft  Bill,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Cape  Government  to  introduce  into  Parliament  next  session,  was 
read  out  to  the  men,  making  provision  for  the  Admiralty  to  call 
upon  their  services  in  any  part  of  the  world  should  the  occasion 
demanding  such  unfortunately  arise,  the  Volunteers  unanimously 
accepted  the  situation,  recognising  that  they  were  not  established 
simply  for  the  defence  of  Cape  waters,  but  as  a  portion  of  the 
general  defence  of  the  Empire.    We  shall  introduce  a  Bill  into  the 
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Houfld  of  Assembly  (which  I  believe  will  become  law)  whereby 
everybody  in  that  force  will  be  liable  to  serve  wherever  he  may  be 
required.  I  hope  with  regard  to  the  Army  we  shall  move  in  the 
same  direction  also.  Some  short  time  ago  a  conference  was  held 
in  Johannesburg,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Selbome,  when  the 
various  Governments  represented  in  South  Africa  agreed  that  they 
should  have  a  certain  section  of  their  forces  interchangeable  for 
the  general  defence  of  South  Africa,  and  over  and  above  that  a 
certain  section  enrolled  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  world  should 
Great  Britain  require  such  services.  I  hope  that  is  a  policy  which 
will  commend  itself  to  my  friend  General  Louis  Botha,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Transvaal,  because  before  the  establishment  of 
responsible  Government  the  policy  was  accepted,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  will  subscribe  to  the  recommendations 
arrived  at  by  the  Defence  Commission.  To  Fellows  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  who  are  acquainted  with  the  greatness  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  vastness  of  its  problems,  and  to  your 
guests  from  the  Colonies  to-night,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
we  all  recognise  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  the  high 
traditions  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  also  the  necessity  of  the 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  beyond  the  seas  doing  everything  they 
can  to  maintain  and  strengthen  those  traditions  upon  which  the 
safety  of  the  Empire  depends. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tweedmouth  (First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty) :  I  am  proud  indeed  to  stand  in  this  distinguished 
company  to  answer  for  the  defence  forces  of  the  Empire.  Si  vis 
pacem,  para  helium.  That  is  a  trite  quotation,  but  solid,  sterling 
truth,  and  this  truth  comes  more  upon  us  in  these  days  than  when 
that  quotation  first  took  effect,  for  by  the  increase  of  our  scientific 
inventions  and  by  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  power  of 
communication,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  time  of  war,  but 
must  prepare  for  war.  You  must  anticipate  the  possible  outbreak 
of  war,  and  when  the  time  comes  be  ready  to  meet  it.  If  you 
cannot  so  meet  it  your  Empire  will  go  down.  We  have  the  last 
few  days  been  talking  about  the  defence  of  the  Empire  at  the 
Colonial  Conference.  We  have  been  talking  of  the  Dominions  of 
the  King  beyond  the  seas,  not  in  ^e  future,  not  a  hundred  years 
hence,  not  even  twenty-five  years  hence,  but  under  conditioner 
which  now  exist.  Those  dominions  have  progressed  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  I  believe  that  progress  will  continue  so  long  as  those 
dominions  feel  that  they  have  the  whole  arm  of  the  Einpire  behind 
tbem^  and  i^J^^t  they  might  tru^t  the  poweir  of  the  Empire  as  % 
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whole  to  support  them.  If  it  were  the  case  that  the  relations 
which  now  exist  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  no 
longer  existed,  that  there  grew  up  between  them  the  relations  of 
States  which  at  one  time  were  in  friendly  intercourse  and  at 
another  time  in  antagonism,  then  I  believe  that  progress  would  be 
checked.  But  that  cannot  be  the  case ;  it  will  not  be  the  case. 
We  do  not  require  for  our  Empire  an  Army  or  a  Navy  that  is 
broken  to  fragments ;  we  want  one  united  Navy  and  one  united 
Army;  we  want  an  Army  and  a  Navy  which  shall  be  full  of 
mobUity,  which  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place  wherever  their 
services  are  required.  It  may  be  if  you  break  your  Navy  and  Army 
up,  a  little  bit  in  one  place  and  a  little  bit  in  another,  it  might  be 
good  enough  to  defend,  though  I  think  but  imperfectly,  that  little 
bit  of  the  Empire.  But  that  is  not  the  object  of  our  defence  forces. 
Onr  defence  forces  are  intended  to  defend  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
and  to  fight  wherever  they  may  be  called  upon  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire.  That  defence  can  only  be  secured  under  two  conditions, 
liberty  and  unity — liberty  to  the  individual  part  of  the  Empire  to 
have  its,  say  as  to  what  is  best  for  that  particular  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  unity  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire  when  the  time 
of  danger  comes. 

Hon.  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.  (Minister  of  Militia  and 
Defence,  Canada) :  I  feel  it  a  great  honour  to  have  my  name 
coupled  with  that  of  the  distinguished  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty^ 
in  the  reply  to  this  toast.  The  Empire  owes  its  existence  as  it  is 
to-day  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  had  a  Navy  and  an  Army. 
On  the  one  hand  their  achievements  are  typified  by  Trafalgar,  and 
on  the  other  by  Waterloo.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  those 
two  events  to  justify  the  existence  of  a  Navy  and  an  Army.  It  is 
not  simply  that  this  Empire  as  it  is  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact 
•  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  the  world 
at  large,  civilisation  and  freedom  throughout  the  world,  owe  a  debt 
to  the  British  Navy  and  the  British  Army.  When  we  are  con- 
sidering the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  these  powerful  forces 
we  should  not  forget  that  the  Navy  particularly  is  required  not 
simply  for  the  protection  of  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the 
various  territories  which  make  up  this  vast  Empire,  but  is  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  throughout  the  world.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  First  Lord  use  the  term  "  defence."  It  is  in  no  hostile 
spirit  towards  the  rest  of  the  world  that  Britain  maintains  her 
fleet  and  her  Army.  It  is  with  no  desire  for  conquest  or  depriving 
others  of  that  which  properly  belongs  to  the^^  but  r9'tb^r  fpr  th^ 
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purpose  of  seeing  that  on  all  hands  British  subjects  and  weaker 
nations  are  protected,  no  matter  where  they  may  be.  The  pro- 
posal suggested  by  my  friend  Dr.  Smartt  is  a  difficult  and  complex 
one,  and  possibly  might  be  somewhat  controversial  as  to  details. 
This  Empire  of  ours  is  loosely  held  together  so  far  as  any  written 
bond  is  concerned,  and  it  had  better  remain  so.  It  is,  however, 
closely  bound  together  by  the  strongest  feeling  of  sentiment  and  of 
love  for  the  British  people  and  British  institutions,  and  loyalty  for 
the  King  of  this  Empire.  I  venture  to  say  that  we  need  have  no 
misgivings  in  these  circumstances  as  to  the  future.  I  cannot  say, 
speaking  for  my  own  country,  and  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  the 
gentlemen  here  representing  different  parts  of  the  Empire  would 
care  to  say  or  is  authorised  to  say  by  his  people  that  so  many 
legions  shall  be  ready  to  march  to  war  if  thoy  are  required.  But  I 
will  say  that  what  happened  within  a  few  short  years  ago,  when 
for  the  moment  British  power  and  authority  seemed  to  be  in 
question — what  happened  then  will  happen  again,  and  ten  times 
more  so  if  the  British  power  and  British  authority  is  threatened,  so 
long  as  it  is  founded  on  freedom  and  justice  as  it  has  always  been — 
so  long  as  that  is  the  case  you  may  count  upon  the  loyal  support 
of  the  King's  subjects  throughout  every  portion  of  this  wide 
Empire. 

The  Chairman  :  I  rise  to  propose  the  toast  which  has  always 
been  accepted  at  meetings  of  this  Institute  with  enthusiasm,  that 
of  "  The  United  Empire/*  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  a 
special  claim  which  this  Institute  has  in  presenting  this  particular 
sentiment.  We  are  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  which  was 
granted  to  us  by  our  late  beloved  Queen  on  the  application  of  his 
present  Majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  that  charter  I  find 
the  following  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute:  "To 
promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  respecting  as  well  ' 
our  Colonies,  Dependencies,  and  Possessions  as  our  Indian  Empire, 
and  the  preservation  of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire.**  I  think 
that  sentence  might  almost  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the 
objects  of  the  Colonial  Conference.  At  least,  I  can  say  this,  that 
having  been  present  at  all  its  deliberations,  I  am  willing  to  testify 
that  no  word  has  been  spoken  which  could  have  any  other  inten- 
tion than  to  consolidate  and  to  strengthen  the  British  Empire. 
Sometimes  the  manner  of  speaking  is  as  important  as  the  matter, 
and  I  say  deliberately,  and  speaking  with  some  experience  of 
conferences  and  meetings  of  various  kinds,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
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any  meeting  which  has  been  more  characterised  by  good  feeling 
and  good  temper— good  feeling  and  good  temper  between  Colony 
and  Colony,  and  good  feeling  and  good  temper  between  Colony  and 
Hie  Mother  Country.  If  you  ask  me  whether  it  is  not  rash  to 
make  a  statement  of  that  kind  when  we  are  only  half-way  through 
our  work,  I  turn  to  my  right  hon.  friend  on  my  right,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier;  he  made  a  profession  before  we  met  at  all,  and  I  am 
not  too  rash  in  confirming  his  estimate.  I  believe  that  when  our 
meetings  are  completed  we  shall  have  proved  that  we  have  con- 
tinued to  the  end  the  spirit  of  which  I  have  spoken.  If  I  had 
any  doubt  at  all,  I  think  it  might  come  from  the  other  side ;  I  think 
I  might  be  tempted  to  ask  myself.  Is  it  worth  while  to  speak  of 
this  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  everyone  would  take  this  attitude  at 
the  Conference  ?  Well,  I  would  venture  to  remind  you  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  matters  of  material  interest ;  we  have  been 
discussing  our  own  constitution  in  the  future ;  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  means  of  defence,  both  naval  and  military ;  and  it  is, 
I  think,  well  that  I,  on  my  own  responsibility,  should  be  willing 
and  anxious  to  testify  to  this  company  that  so  far  we  have  shown 
good  temper  and  good  feeling-  in  those  discussions  upon  which  we 
have  entered.  But  if  you  press  me  further,  if  you  ask  me  what  I 
say  of  the  bond  of  sentiment — the  bond  of  sentiment  which,  as 
the  Prime  Minister  reminded  us  at  the  first  meeting,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain thought  so  strong — then  I,  for  my  part,  avow  myself  a 
thorough  believer.  I  think  myself  that  perhaps  this  bond  has 
been  undervalued  from  our  own  fauU.  It  is  possible  that  we  have 
pressed  too  hardly  on  occasions  the  claim  which  we  in  the  Mother 
Country  may  perhaps  not  unreasonably  put  forward  to  the  alle- 
giance of  our  children.  But  I  agree  with  what  was  said  in 
Westminster  Hall  by  the  Speaker  this  afternoon,  that  our  children 
are  growing  up,  and  that  we  must  look  rather  to  the  attachment 
of  the  family  than  to  the  allegiance  of  the  child.  I  am  aware 
that  illustrations  or  metaphors  from  nature  are  not  always  very 
safe  to  make,  but  we  do  use  a  number  of  them  from  the  movement 
of  water  in  connection  with  social  and  political  affairs.  We  speak 
of  the  current  of  events  and  of  the  fiowing  tide,  but  I  think  that  in 
using  these  metaphors  and  illustrations  we  sometimes  forget  that 
nature  provides  for  itself  compensations.  Now,  a  current  which  is 
strong  meets  with  an  obstacle.  From  its  very  strength  it  discloses 
that  obstacle  and  is  diverted  in  a  different  direction.  Of  the  tides 
we  have  before  us  constantly  the  ebb  and  flow,  and  though,  no 
doubt,  we  sometimes  attribute  the  alterations  which  result  from 
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the  movements  of  the  tide  rather  to  the  flow  than  to  the  ebb,  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  is  scientifioally  accurate.  We  have  currents  and 
we  have  the  ebb  and  flow  in  such  things  as  emigratiojn.  We 
have  them  in  the  movements  which  have  gone  to  the  creation 
and  development  of  the  Dominions  of  the  King  beyond  the  Seas. 
We  have  had  from  the  first,  no  doubt,  compensations ;  we  have 
had  them  in  increase  of  trade,  increase  of  influence  in  various 
ways ;  but  I  am  speaking  now  more  of  the  question  of  popula- 
tion, and  I  think  that  perhaps  the  ebb  in  this  question  was 
not  always  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  this  movement. 
I  was  very  much  struck  the  other  day  in  noticing  in  the  formidable 
list  of  social  engagements  which  stood  in  the  face  of  our  dis- 
tinguished guests  that  they  were  to  be  invited  to  an  entertainment 
by  members  of  Parliament  who  had  been  born  in  the  Colonies. 
That  was  a  fact  which  was  referred  to  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  this 
afternoon  in  terms  which  I  would  not  venture  to  endeavour  to. 
equal,  but  I  would  say  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  significant  fact, 
and  one  which  was  probably  likely  to  increase  and  to  have  an. 
increasing  influence  in  the  days  to  come.  .  For  individuals  I. 
believe  that  this  is  not  altogether  entirely  a  novelty.  I  would  ask 
you  to  imagine  a  man  who,  born  in  a  Colony,  re-emigrated,  if  I 
might  coin  a  word,  to  the  Old  Country  at  an  early  age,  and  who 
therefore  had,  in  the  Colony  of  his  birth,  neither  position  nor 
possession  nor  privileges,  and  who  is  absorbed  in  the  life  of  the  Old 
Country,  and  in  its  interests,  private  and  political.  But  I  venture 
to  say  that  that  man  ought  to  and  would  take  up  the  challenge 
which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  gave  him,  and  profess  himself  loyal  to 
the  country  of  his  birth.  I  speak  with  conviction  on  this  subject,  ^ 
because  I  have  already  avowed  myself  in  the  face  of  this  Institute ' 
a  Canadian  born.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  take  up  Sir  Wilfidd 
Laurier's  challenge,  and  I  profess  myself  loyal  and  true  to  the 
country  of  my  birth.  I  have  always  felt  so,  and  would  wish  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Colonial 
Office  which  detracts  from  my  ambition  to  act  up  to  that  profes- 
sion. I  do  venture  to  say  that  though  the  subjects  which  have 
been  and  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Imperial  Conference  are. 
great  and  important,  and  great  and  important  in  regard  to  the 
Imperial  unity  which  is  the  subject  of  my  toast ;  and  though  the 
results  of  the  discussions  of  that  Conference  may  well  be  far^ 
reaching,  still  I  do  think  that  not  the  least  importance  is  iohei 
attached  to  those  personal  relations  which  may  well  be  the  out* 
come  of  meetings  of  this  kind.      When  our  worji:  is  completed 
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I  venture  to  think  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  on  any  hand  of  the 
intention  of  us  ail  to  recognise  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
each  and  every  Government.  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  recog- 
nition of  that  principle  will  be  followed  and  accompanied  by 
the  rec(^ition  of  freedom  and  independence  and  friendliness  in 
the  communications,  whether  written  or  verbal,  which  may  pass 
between  the  several  Governments,  and  if  that  is  the  result  I 
venture  to  think  that  that  in  no  small  degree  will  contribute  to 
the  objects  which  are  so  well  described  in  the  passage  from  the 
Charter  of  this  Institute  which  I  quoted  at  the  beginning. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauriee,  G.O.M.G.  (Premier  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada) :  The  Chairman  has  said  that  this 
Institute  owes  its  existence  to  a  Royal  Charter.  I  think  I  am  well 
within  the  truth  when  I  say  that  the  Institute  is  the  oldest  of  those 
associations,  now  ?o  numerous,  whose  object  is  to  bring  together 
the  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire  with  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  one  another.  The  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  line.  All  honour  therefore  to 
the  Institute,  and  the  honour  is  all  the  greater  since  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  members  who  compose  it  have  given  the  best 
of  their  hearts  and  souls  tp  the  promotion  of  one  idea,  the  unity  of 
the  British  Empire.  Good  reason  have  they  to  be  proud  of  the 
work  they  have  achieved.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the  spectacle 
presented  to-day  to  measure  the  distance  travelled  in  the  few  years 
of  their  existence.  You  see  Canada,  my  native  country,  one 
composed  of  provinces  separated  from  each  other  by  physical 
obstacles,  separated  perhaps  by  the  still  deeper  cleavage  of  race, 
now  a  united,  happy,  prosperous  confederation — a  nation  in  truth, 
but  still  remaining  a  jewel  of  the  British  Crown.  You  see 
Australia,  once  separated  into  small  and  perhaps  jarring  provinces, 
now  also  a  strong  and  prosperous  confederation.  You  see  New 
Zealand,  free  from  the  difficulties  which  Canada  and  Australia  had 
to  contend  with,  compact  in  territory,  united  in  population,  able 
to  devote  its  energies  to  the  solution  of  problems  which  have 
baffled  other  nations,  and  exhibiting  an  example  to  the  world  of 
social  reform.  Still  better,  you  see  South  Africa,  the  classical 
land  of  bondage,  now  emerging  at  last  into  the  light  of  freedom, 
endowed  to-day  with  British  institutions,  and  to-morrow  united 
after  the  example  of  Australia  and  of  Canada.  Let  me  ask  you  to 
go  back  some  pages  in  history.  Who  would  have  supposed,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  War  in  1783 — who  would  have 
supposed,  only  seventy  years  after  the  close  of  the  Canadian  rebellion. 
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that  in  the  early  days  of  the  twentieth  century  the  British  Empire 
would  give  to  the  world  the  example  it  is  now  giving  ?  The  num 
who  ventured  to  predict  that  in  the  twentieth  century  the  Britiih 
Empire  would  be  such  a  fact  would  have  been  called  a  yicdonaiy. 
But  the  miracle  has  been  performed.  It  exists.  We  are  living 
witnesses  of  it.  And  what  is  the  principle  which  has  performed 
that  miracle  ?  It  is  the  fact  that  England  has  not  hesitated  at 
one  moment  of  her  history  to  trust  those  distant  nations  which 
are  her  daughters.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  trust  not  only  those  of 
her  own  kith  and  kin,  but  those  of  foreign  blood  like  myself.  This 
policy  has  been  chiefly  the  work  of  two  men — two  of  the  greatest 
men  of  English  birth  in  the  nineteenth  century — Lord  Durham, 
who  conceived  the  policy,  and  Lord  Elgin,  the  illustrious  father  of 
our  Chairman,  who  first  applied  it.  You  are  true,  my  lord,  to  the 
land  of  your  birth,  and,  if  you  were  not  true,  as  you  are  to  Canada, 
your  native  land,  you  could  not  be  the  true  son  of  your  father, 
because  no  one  ever  lived  to  whom  Canada  owes  more  than  to  your 
illustrious  father.  If  the  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  bad 
had  the  wisdom  of  the  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth,  the  history  of 
England  probably  would  have  been  differently  written.  If  the 
complaints  of  the  American  Colonies  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  been  listened  to,  probably  the  Congress  which  assembled  in 
Philadelphia  in  1776  would  not- have  proclaimed  separation,  and 
the  American  Colonies  would  be  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
A  moment  ago,  while  listening  to  Dr.  Smartt,  I  was  reminded  of  a 
page  of  American  history,  which  compares  in  some  respects  to  the 
English.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865  the  task  before  the 
American  statesmen  of  that  day  was  to  construct  the  Union.  It 
took  them  ten  years  to  bring  back  the  Union  as  a  family.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  Union  had  been  reconstructed,  but  it  was  more 
a  Union  on  paper  than  of  hearts.  A  few  years  afterwards,  in  1898, 
when  it  was  supposed  the  Eepublic  was  in  danger,  when  war  had 
been  proclaimed  with  Spain,  a  thrill  passed  over  the  whole  American 
States — those  who  had  been  Secessionists  and  those  who  had  been 
loyal,  and  men  who  had  fought  against  each  other,  forgetting  their 
old  feuds,  claimed  to  take  their  place  under  the  ilagof  the  AnfMyjcaii 
Republic.  Some  four  years  after  the  South  African  War,  England, 
true  to  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Elgin, 
gave  the  franchise  to  the  men  who  had  fought  her  and  whom  she 
had  fought.  No  nation  but  England  would  have  had  that  eoorage. 
If  anything  could  justify  that  policy  it  is  the  presence  olQeaml 
Botha  in  your  midst  to-day.    If  the  surmise  of  Dr.  Smartt  were  to 
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come  true,  and  England  were  called  upon  once  more  to  draw  the 
Bword  from  the  scabbard  (which  God  forbid),  from  my  heart  I 
believe  we  should  see  this  glorious  example — that  those  men  who 
fought  against  one  another  on  the  battlefield  of  South  Africa  would 
be  found  in  that  war  under  the  same  flag  fighting  the  battle  of  old 
England.  Because  the  human  heart  is  the  same  everywhere,  man 
is  generous,  and  if  he  is  treated  with  generosity  he  will  answer  to 
generosity.  You  have  trusted  the  people  of  South  Africa,  and  I 
believe  you  have  not  trusted  them  in  vain.  The  British  Empire 
covers  men  of  many  races,  but  its  foundations  are  broad  enough  to 
give  them  all  an  equal  sum  of  justice  and  fairplay. 

Hon.  Alfred  Deakin  (Premier  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia) :  Lord  Elgin,  listening  to  your  admirable  and  generous 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  Conference,  and  also  to  the  apolo- 
getic terms  in  which  our  several  occasional  absences  from  festive 
gatherings  have  been  mentioned,  I  find  myself  encouraged  to  repeat 
the  somewhat  ungracious  remark  which  I  ventured  on  at  the  outset 
of  our  proceedings.  Let  me  once  more  express  sincere  regret  that 
a  Conference  of  business  men  assembled  together  for  business 
purposes  of  national  importance  should  be  so  gracefully  but  so 
absolutely  smothered  in  courtesies.  I  admit  to  the  full  the  value 
of  occasions  such  as  the  present,  which  enable  us  to  meet  the 
leading  representative  men  of  this  metropolis  and  this  country. 
They  are  to  be  prized,  but  I  do  urge  most  seriously  that  the  next 
Conference,  though  not  less  cordially  received  than  we  have  been, 
will  be  permitted  to  be  summoned  quite  apart  from  the  full  blaze  of 
a  London  season.  When  the  buds  break  in  your  country  hedges 
your  capital  breaks  out  into  a  perpetual  series  of  dinners ;  if  we 
were  to  devote  ourselves  to  them  all  we  should  find  ourselves 
incapable  of  devoting  ourselves  to  anything  else.  The  Conference 
is  in  danger  of  suffering,  and  is  suffering,  though  the  fact  can 
scarcely  be  perceived  as  yefc,  because  unhappily  it  is  a  Conference 
with  closed  doors.  A  tiny  precis  is  slipped  out  day  by  day  through 
some  crevice,  which  conveys  an  intimation  more  or  less  cold  and 
indifferent  to  the  outside  world  that  the  Conference  is  still  in  exist- 
enoe,  and  engaged  upon  its  labours.  It  is  therefore  almost  a  relief 
that  if  the  Conference  doors  are  closed,  the  banqueting  doors  are 
open.  We  are  at  least  permitted  here,  without  breach  of  confi- 
dence, to  express  our  own  opinions  in  public  upon  some  of  the 
matters  which  come  before  that  body.  Hence  some  of  the  hospi- 
talities which  threaten  to  become  our  undoing  may  at  the  same 
time  be  coerced  into  a  moderately  useful  purpose.    Even  in  this 
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whirlpool  of  gaieties,  this  tempest  of  entertainments,  there  are 
gatherings  organised  deliberately  in  view  of  our  meeting,  which 
intimate  to  the  public  that  the  leading  statesmen  of  this  country, 
and  those  associated  with  them,  welcome  with  no  common  ardont 
and  with  unfeigned  sympathy  our  efforts  to  do  the  work  we  have 
been  sent  to  do.  Your  greatest  political  clubs  have  honoured  us 
with  demonstrations,  of  which  no  expression  of  ours  can  adequately 
express  our  appreciation.  Beyond  that  we  have  been  still  more 
honoured  by  the  privilege  of  assembling  in  your  ancient  hallB,  rich 
to  us  with  the  story  of  our  fathers,  saturated  with  imperishable 
memories,  with  history,  romance  and  tradition — the  Guildhall  and 
the  Hall  of  Westminster.  Thus  surrounded  and  encouraged  to 
speak  our  minds,  we  do  so  in  the  confidence  that  it  will  not  be  mis- 
taken for  self-assertion  when  we  put  aside  all  apologies  in  order  to 
come  straight  to  some  of  the  matters  now  in  hand.  We  have  had 
during  the  Conference  the  privilege  of  learning  from  the  Secretary 
for  War  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  the  broad  principles 
of  action  upon  which  Imperial  defence  is  to  be  continued.  In  that 
defence  we  have  at  least  as  deep  an  interest  as  you,  but  we  neces- 
sarily regard  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  It  is  with  you 
and  not  with  us  that  rests  the  whole  responsibility  for  putting 
those  means  of  defence  into  operation.  You  control  in  this  way 
the  whole  military  and  naval  force  of  the  Empire.  We  for  our 
part,  recognising  our  increase  of  responsibilities  as  we  increase  in 
growth,  feel  that  the  first  of  these  we  are  called  upon  to  face  is 
that  of  providing  for  our  own  defence.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since, 
within  my  own  memory,  it  was  regarded  as  an  important  step  to 
invite  the  self-governing  communities  to  undertake  the  guardian- 
ship of  their  own  lands  by  means  of  military  forces  of  their  own 
raising.  Since  the  Imperial  troops  were  withdrawn  that  responsi- 
bility has  been  gradually  accepted,  and  will  be  in  every  year  more 
adequately  fulfilled.  Now  the  time  has  come  when  we  learn  from 
the  lips  of  your  naval  advisers  that  an  exactly  parallel  course  may 
require  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  great  naval  forces.  Upon 
us,  then,  in  precisely  the  same  fashion,  will  devdive  the  responsi- 
bility for  coast  and  harbour  defences  of  our  own.  We  realise  this 
necessity,  although  no  people  more  imbued  with  the  love  of  peace 
can  be  found  on  this  planet.  We  quite  recognise  that  adventurous 
and  martial  nations  seeking  war  can  easily  find  it,  but  we  also 
recogni^  that  nations  too  timid  to  face  the  realities  Of  the  times 
cannot  avoid  it — ^that  a  policy  of  drift  no  less  than  a  policy  of 
aggression  may  thrust  us  face    to  face  with  it.      Consequently, 
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realising  the  perils  we  run,  our  aim  is  to  commence  in  a  modest 
fashion  floating  defences,  which  we  trust  will  expand  until  they 
become  sufficient  for  our  portion  of  the  Empire.     To  accomplish 
.this  task  is  a  necessary  and  essential  condition  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privilege  of  self-government,  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Mother  Country.     We  hope  to  see  the  creation  of  citizen  forces, 
not  for  the  sake  of  what  is  sometimes  termed  militarism,  but  for 
the  securing  of  peace.    We  are  attempting  the  establishment  in  a 
perfectly  pacific  people  of  a  force  which  shall  some  day  represent 
the  whole  of  its  available  manhood  in  arms.     What  has  been 
hitherto  lacking  will  steadily  be  supplied  by  degrees  of  development. 
Mr.  Haldane  has  explained  in  a  speech,  which  fortunately  has 
become  public,  the  principles  upon  which  the  land  organisation  of 
the  Empire  is  for  the  future  to  proceed.    He  has  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  general  staff  of  the  most  competent  and  capable 
military  advisers  of  the  Empire,  which  will  not  only  be  available 
to  calls  from  any  part  of  the  Empire,  but  which  shall  allow  its 
officers  to  acquire  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances 
of  those  parts,  however  remote.     More  than  this,  true  to  those 
principles  of  self-government  which  have  been  so  well  expounded 
to-night,  the  scheme  will  encourage  the  officers  of  those  Govern- 
meDts  to  come  to  this  country,  taking  their  place  with  the  general 
staff,  and  learning  its  methods  by  personal  observation  and  par^ 
ticipation  in   them.    By  these  means,  in  consonance  with  every 
principle  of  self-government,  we  can  unite  in  providing  that  brain 
of  the  Army  and  military  forces  whose  operations  require  to  be  as 
effective  in  the  most  distant  portions  as  in  the  centre.     In  time  of 
need  those   who,   taking   our    destiny  in   their  hands,   are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war  must  rely  upon  it,  as 
must  those  who  occupy  our  outlying  territories.      All  will  be  at 
stake.     This  general  staff  in  war  may  possibly  come  to  be  associated 
wjtb  an  analogous  association  in  relation  to  naval  defence,  by  whose 
means  the  whole  Empire  shall  be  linked  togethejc  for  the  common 
purposes  of  sea  defence.     If  nothing  else  were  accomplished  but 
that,  a  great  and  necessary  advance  will  have  been  made.    But 
among  the  younger  and  more  ardent  peoples  of  the  Empire  we  shaU 
notfbe  content  to  stop  there.     The  necessity  of  applying  the  whole 
of;  the  resources  of  the  intelligence  and  the  effective  power  of  the 
nation  for  the  purposes  of  national  defence — this  we  can  under- 
stioid.    But  we  cannot  understand  why  you  stop  short  at  that  kind 
of  defence  ;  is  there  to  be  a  brain  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  no 
bmia  for  our  commerce,  shipping  and  trade  ?     Are  we  to  be  capable, 
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in  consonance  with  the  principles  of  self-govemment,  of  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  battlefield,  of  fighting  side  by  side  on 
the  battleship,  and  pass  each  other  by  as  strangers  on  the  field  of 
peace  ?  What  need  have  we  of  defence  if  not  for  these  ?  What 
have  we  to  defend  ?  An  immense  and  an  enormous  territory  with 
uncounted  riches  and  resources,  in  many  respects  as  yet  imperfectly 
developed.  Surely  the  same  people  which  is  capable  of  bringing  to 
bear  its  united  intelligence  on  the  arts  of  war  is  not  incapable 
of  employing  it  in  the  arts  of  peace.  What  our  Army  and  Navy 
exist  to  defend  is,  first  our  liberties,  and  next  the  means  which  we 
now  acquire  in  liberty  fruitful  to  us,  and  to  those  who  come  after  us. 
What  is  life  without  the  means  of  life,  or  industry  without  its 
fruits?  We  possess  to-day  the  richest  heritage  the  wide  world 
over.  Are  we  content  to  leave  more  than  half  of  it  uncultivated  ? 
What  we  desire  is  not  that  we  shall  attempt  to  cultivate  it  by  force 
but  that  we  shall  defend  those  who  can  and  do  cultivate  our  pro- 
duce. We  must  defend  our  merchants,  farmers,  shipowners,  manu- 
facturers, traders,  and  all  others  who  minister  to  the  greatness  of  this 
country.  Many  of  them  are  now  exposed  to  a  competition  which  is 
unfair,  which  is  subsidised  so  that  in  the  scales  of  commerce  a  false 
weight  is  used  against  us.  Surely  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  insist 
upon  equal  treatment  for  our  own  people  and  protection  for  their 
honest  labours.  Why  not  create  a  brain  for  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  Empire  as  well  as  for  its  soldiers  and  sailors  ?  Why,  if  a 
Boman  citizen  was  proud  of  his  citizenship,  shall  we  neglect  to  add 
yet  another  laurel  to  those  conferred  upon  our  ancestors  by  their 
long  roll  of  heroic  achievements  in  the  field  ?  Let  us  make,  in  peaee 
as  well  as  in  war,  our  Imperial  citizenship  a  reality  as  well  as  a 
name. 

Hon.  Sir  Joseph  G.  Ward,  K.O.M.G.,  Premier  of  New 
Zealand :  If  I  were  to  put  into. words  what  is  probably  passing 
through  your  minds,  I  should  say  that  after  the  speeches  we 
have  already  heard  we  might  very  well  disperse.  Listening  to 
the  excellent  addresses  that  have  been  delivered  this  evening,  I 
have  been  much  impressed,  as  most  of  you  I  am  sure  have  been, 
with  the  reality  of  an  United  Empire.  I  am  justified  in  saying 
this  from  the  unusual  circumstances  of  finding  the  Prime  Minisleri 
of  so  many  self-governing  portions  of  the  Dominions  present  as  the 
guests  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  this  evening.  We  have 
had  the ,  representatives  of  Newfoundland,  Natal,  Gape  Oolonyi 
Australia,  and  Canada,  all  voicing  the  same  sentiments,  and  giving 
expression  to  the  earnest  desire  for  the  bringing  closer  together  all 
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portions  of  the  vast  Dominions  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud  and 
happy  to  be  members.    My  task  at  this  hour  of  the  evening  is  made 
none  the  less  light  from  the  fact  that  I  have  to  follow  the  eloquent 
and  historical  speech  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Ijaurier,  lofty  in  tone  and  high 
in  its  ideals  ;  as  well  as  the  able  speech  of  my  friend  Mr.  Deakin, 
cogent,  argumentative,  and  breathing  a  fervent  desire  of  the  people 
whom  he  represents  in  regard  to,  at  least,  one  important  aspect  of 
matters  that  are  now  exercising  closely  the  attention  of  the  Sons  of 
Empire  throughout  its  vast  territories.     I  desire  to  express  my 
indebtedness  to  the  members  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  for 
myself  and  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  for  whom  it  is  my  honour 
to  attend  as  their  representative  at  the  important  Colonial  Con- 
ference in  London.    I  want  to  say  how  much  we  appreciate  the 
valuable  work  that  for  some  years  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  has 
been  engaged  in.    They  have  given  many  opportunities  to  visiting 
statesmen  to  meet  representative  men  in  every  walk  of  life  belong- 
ing to  this  great  Metropolis,  and,  thanks  to  their  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration^ we  have  a  most  representative  gathering  of  citizens  of 
the  Empire,  the  guests  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  this  evening. 
The  fact  that  so  many  gentlemen  meet  here  from  time  to  time  and 
place  on  record  their  desire  to  see  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire  brought  more  closely  together,  and  that  they  voice  this 
sentiment  in  season  and  out  of  season,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good 
effect,  and  I  feel  assured  that  whatever  good  results  they  have 
materially  helped  to  achieve  in  the  past,  the  opportunity  afforded 
npon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Premiers  of  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  King's  distant  possessions  should  ensure  that  further 
beneficial  results  will  accrue.    I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  deep  regret  that  I  was  unable,  owing  to  my  attendance  at  the 
Imperial  Conference,  to  attend  the  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  the 
other  day  on  the  subject  of  education  in  relation  to  the  Empire.    I 
have  a  firm  belief  that  the  future  destiny,  both  of  the  old  country 
and  of  the  new,  depends  to  a  large  extent,  and  will  do  so  to  an 
even  greater  degree  in  the  future,  upon  knowledge  being  imparted 
to  the  rising  generation  in  relation  to  all  portions  of  the  Empire. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  than  that  the  rising  generation 
should — as,  indeed,  also  all  the  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire — have  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the 
different  portions  of  it,  and  the  great  potentialities  that  lie  before 
it.    Empire  education  would  tell  a  powerful  tale  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  the  assistance  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  whole  of   us  who  are  working  with  the  common  object  of 
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making  the  Old  World  and  its  mighty  possessions  stronger  in 
reality.    I  should  like  to  acknowledge  how  mnch  in  the  matter  of 
Empire  education  the  people  of  New  Zealand  are  indebted  to  a 
distinguished  gentleman  now  resident  in  this  country,  and  who 
filled  for  a  number  of  years  the  important  position  of  Governor  of 
New  Zealand,  with  credit  to  himself,  with  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  that  country,  and  with  honour  to  the  King.     I  may  mention 
that  in  oar  country  we  have  at  our  various  schools  a  flagstaff 
erected,  and  on  that  staff  from  time  to  time  floats  the  British 
Ensign  and  the  Union  Jack,  and  the  children  in  our  schools  are 
taught  to  respect  and  to  revere  this  flag,  not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting, 
but  to  recognise  it  as  an  emblem  of  freedom  and  as  a  visible  indi- 
cation of    the  attachment  of   New  Zealand  to  the  old  Mother 
Country.    I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  vast 
amount  of  good  is  being  done  in  this  way,  and  when  the  children 
attending  our  schools  attain  to  manhood  or  womanhood  estate,  the 
impressions  of  their  early  years  of  their  being  subjects  of  a  great, 
powerful,  and  free  Empire  cannot  fail  to  make  them  better  citizens ; 
and  it  cannot  do  other,  during  the  years  of  their  scholastic  training, 
than  help  them  to  appreciate  the  vast  advantages  that  are  theirs  as 
being  members  of  a  British  country.     Kegarding  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference, my  belief  is  that  the  outcome  of  its  deliberations  most  be 
for  the  good  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.    I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  the  various  questions  that  are  before  it  for  consideration,  bat 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  some  matters  of  a 
practical  character,    which  I  am  certain  will   have  a  material 
effect,  if  we  give  them  attention  and  endeavour  to  bring  them 
into   operation,   of  bringing  our   peoples   closer  together.      The 
importance   of  having  the  highways  across  the   ocean  free  and. 
unrestricted  for  the  navigation   of   our  ships  will  be  reoogniBed 
by  all,  even  those  who  give  it  but  passing  consideration.     I  would 
remind  you  that  there  is  a  great  highway  between  here  and 
Australia  known  as  the  Suez  Canal.     The  interest  obtained  by  the 
British  people  in  that  Canal  will  always  remain  a  tribute  to  the 
far-sightedness  of  that  great  statesman,  Disraeli,  and  will,  among 
other  matters,  keep  him  in  memory  of  the  citizens,  not  only  of 
Great  Britain,  but  of  all  portions  of  its  belongings.     That  Cainal 
has  served  a  magnificent  purpose ;    but  the  time  arrives  wKen 
circumstances  require  a  review  with  the  object  of  seeing^  whether 
the  best  possible  good  is  being  done.    I  ask  what  are  the  custodians 
of  the  Canal  doing  now  towards  making  it  available  for  ships 
under  the  best  conditions  possible  trading  through  it  to  Australia 
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and  New  Zealand,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  advantage  it 
would  be  to  traders  with  the  Far  East  were  the  conditions  made 
easier,  and  less  restrictive  for  the  free  interchange  of  trade  ?  I  have 
already,  since  my  arrival  in  England,  urged  that  some  representa- 
tion of  A.ustralia  and  New  Zealand  should  be  given  upon  the  Board 
of  Control  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  I  venture 
to  suggest,  for  the  British  Government  to  invite  the  Governments 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Canal  by 
baying  a  portion  of  the  shares  now  held  by  the  Suez  Canal  pro- 
prietors to  enable  them  to  have  a  voice  in  its  administration,  and 
thereby  grant  these  great  outlying  and  progressive  portions  of  the 
Empire — growing  in  inJfluence  and  in  power  daily,  and  destined  in 
the  years  to  come  to  be  amongst  the  most  powerful  of  the  British 
possessions — representation  on  the  Canal,  and  so  permit  their 
representatives  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  better  condition  of 
affairs  in  connection  with  this  important  highway.  To-day  it  is  in 
the  position  of  a  toll-bar  at  sea.  The  time  has  long  passed  away 
for  that  objectionable  method  of  treating  the  transit  of  either 
hnman  beings  or  the  products  required  for  their  sustenance,  and 
this  could,  with  great  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  Empire,  and 
certainly  to  the  development  of  the  Colonies,  be  effected  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Suez  Canal.  Again,  I  suggest  that  Great  Britain 
and  her  self-governing  Dominions  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  could  with  enormous  advantage  to  the  people  of  these,  as 
well  as  to  those  in  the  countries  I  have  named,  enter  into  a  joint 
agreement  for  an  improved  mail  and  passenger  service,  by  which 
the  people  in  far  distant  New  Zealand  could  be  brought  to  England 
within  twenty  days,  and  from  Australia  in  about  the  same  time,  if 
not  less — and  those  from  England  to  these  countries,  of  coarse,  in 
tlie  .same  time.  I  may  be  asked  how  this  could  be  done.  I  reply 
that  it  could  be  carried  into  effect  from  England  to  Canada,  across 
tttie  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  from  Canada  over  the  Pacific  to 
Asuitralia  and  New  Zealand.  A  service  from  England  to  Canada 
eoold  be  carried  out  easily  in  four  days,  and  across  the  Continent 
of  Canada  by  train  quite  easily  in  four  days,  and  from  Vancouver 
to  one  of  the  important  New  Zealand  ports  without  diflBculty  in 
twelve  days.  This  is  not  an  imaginary  idea,  bat  is  quite  capable 
of  practical  accomplishment  with  vessels  of  the  size  and  speed  now 
trading  from  England  to  America.  It  would  cost  money  to  do  it, 
and  for  that  reason  I  say  that  the  advantages,  direct  and  indirect, 
to  the  people  of  England  and  of  the  Colonies,  whether  it  be  from  a 
trade  aspect  or  from  a  social  or  domestic  one,  would  be  of  such 
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immense  value  that  it  would  pay  them  to  join  hands  in  giving  the 
necessary  subsidies  towards  steamship  owners  in  providing  a 
modem,  up-to-date  steam  service  both  for  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  By  such  means  I  venture  to^affirm  the  tie  of  Empire  with 
these  Colonies  would  be  more  closely  tightened,  and  the  latter 
would  be  brought  to  within  such  easy  distances  of  the  Old  World 
that  thousands  of  people,  instead  of  hundreds  as  at  present,  from 
these  countries,  would  avail  jbhemselves  of  the  improved  means  of 
transit  to  visit  England,  and  vice  versa.  This  important  subject 
is  one  that  could  be  helped  forward  by  the  gentlemen  now  round 
this  table,  in  giving  it  the  weight  of  their  advocacy  and  the  benefit 
of  their  support.  As  a  practical  and  feasible  proposal  I  would 
suggest  the  desirability  of  bringing  about  a  further  reduction  of 
the  present  rates  for  cabling  between  Groat  Britain  and  her 
Dependencies.  At  present  the  rates  for,  at  least,  the  bulk  of  the 
peoples  in  our  respective  territories  are  prohibitory.  I  am  not 
suggesting  this  with  any  mischievous  intention  of  hurting  the 
shareholders  owning  the  cable  companies,  who  have  the  right  to  be 
protected,  and  to  have  their  interests  conserved.  What  I  urge  is 
that  to  enable  this  valuable  achievement  to  be  accomplished,  the 
several  Governments  of  Britain,  Canada,  Australia  and  ^ew 
Zealand  should  combine,  if  the  cables  are  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  private  owners  as  against  that  of  the  Governments  of  the 
various  portions  with  which  they  connect — and  guarantee  to  the 
owners  of  the  cables  to  the  extent  of  the  revenue  they  now  receive 
under  the  present  high  tariff;  this  should  be  assured  to  them 
under  the  lower  basis  of  cable  charges  which  I  suggest  should  be 
adopted,  and  in  this  way  a  loss  to  the  cable  owners  would  be 
impossible.  My  observations  in  this  respect,  so  far  as  a  guarantee 
of  loss  is  concerned,  apply  equally  to  the  Pacific  cable,  which  as  yod 
know  is  State  owned,  as  to  that  of  cables  owned  by  the  enterprising 
companies  that  have  so  long  carried  on  a  large  portion  of  the  oaUe 
traffic.  Such  a  proposal  would,  I  am  sure,  if  carried  into  effiset  be 
a  splendid  thing  for  the  Empire  from  a  business  pQint  of  view,  as 
by  the  cheapening  and  quickening  of  market  communicatioDa  great 
good  would  be  done  towards  uniting  and  bringing  into  closer  har- 
mony in  their  everyday  life  the  British  people  who  are  scattered 
and  separated  by  many  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean.  I  am  much 
impressed  with  the  work  going  on  at  the  Imperial  Conference.  I 
have  already  said  that  I  look  for  good  results  from  its  deUberationSi 
and  I  do  so  in  more  ways  than  the  most  sanguine  members  who  sit 
round  the  Conference  table  can  contemplate.     The  fact  of  it  having 
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been  decided  that  the  Conference  is  to  meet  permanently  every  four 
years  is  in  itself  a  good  thing.  It  is  a  beginning,  and  must  grow, 
and  though  I  personally  favour  its  being  termed  an  Imperial 
Goahcil,  in  deference  to  the  matured  opinion  of  other  gentlemen 
present,  I  subscribe  to  the  term  "  Conference.'*  So  long  as  its 
duties  are  defined  it  does  not  matter  much  what  it  is  termed.  One 
result  already  of  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Conference  has  been 
to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War — Mr.  Haldane— a 
sketch  of  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  relation  to  matters  of 
Imperial  Defence,  the  development  and  carrying  out  of  which,  on 
practical  lines,  is  of  very  vital  consequence  to  the  Old  World  and  to 
the  New.  Supplemented  as  that  statement  was  by  an  outline  from 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  of  what  is^  aimed  at  in  the  great 
work  of  the  Naval  Defence,  I  can  say,  speaking  for  New  Zealand, 
that  there  will  be  from  end  to  end  of  our  country  a  cordial  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  support  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
the  carrying  into  effect  upon  practical  lines,  both  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  of  a  system  that  goes  for  the  improvement  and  the 
strengthening  of  both.  For  in  New  Zealand  the  people  feel  that 
it  is  on  the  powerful  right  arm  of  the  British  Navy  that  that  im- 
portant possession  would  to  a  large  extend  depend  for  its  defence 
in  times  of  trouble.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  decision  by  a  trial 
of  strength  of  the  Navy  is  likely  to  take  place  in  New  Zealand 
waters.  I  hold  the  contrary  opinion.  All  the  same,  as  a  portion 
of  the  British  Empire  we  feel  that  in  having  an  up-to-date,  per- 
fected Navy  in  every  respect,  that  wherever  and  whenever  the 
decisive  moment  arrives  for  a  struggle  between  powerful  rivals 
of  Britain  and  her  Dependencies,  that  New  Zealand  will,  as 
England  does,  depend  most  really  upon  the  work  and  effective- 
ness of  that  branch  of  our  defences  which  has  a  warm  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  British  people,  wherever  they  are  located.  The 
proposed  int-erchange  of  army  officers,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Haldane, 
will  help  us  to  realise  that  we  are  not  mere  fragments  of  the 
Empire,  and  it  will  give  the  opportunity  to  officers  both  at  home 
and  abroad  of  having  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  detailed 
working  and  of  the  local  circumstances  so  necessary  to  the  obtaining 
of  the  most  practical  results  of  the  best  organised  scheme.  I- am 
exceedingly  glad  that  this  system  is  to  be  put  into  operation  so  that 
those  who  are  responsible  at  the  head  of  the  Empire  for  its  main- 
tenance may  have  the  ss^^ne  scheme  in  operation  in  all  parts  of  it, 
so  that  when^and  we  all  hope  it  is  far  distant— the  necessity 
should  arise  we  will  be  ready  at  all  points,  and  I  may  say  that  it 
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will  be  found  that  the  Colonies  which  came  to  the  aflBigtmce  of  Um 
Old  Land  in  recent  troubles  will  again  send  oat  their  bone  and 
sinew  to  co-operate,  upon  sea  or  on  land,  for  the  pnipoee  of  mutual 
defence.  The  wars  of  the  future,  I  think,  will  noi  be  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  fresh  territory.  Great  Britain  has  no  apedd 
desire  to  add  to  its  possessions.  It  wants  to  retain  those  that  it 
possesses,  and  to  see  them  developed  in  times  of  peace  for  the 
general  uses  of  mankind.  The  wars  of  the  future  will  cirde 
round  the  battle  of  Commerce.  It  is  the  necessity  of  the  yarioos 
nations  that  is  pressing  them  out  in  all  directions  to  add  to  their 
commerce,  and  to  take  away  from  one  another  portions  of  what  the 
more  successful  have  already  obtained,  that  seems  to  be  the  most 
likely  cause  in  the  future  to  bring  into  existence  effort  for  supremacy 
in  the  commercial  world.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that 
the  extraordinary  large  proportion  in  the  carriage  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world  was  now  being  done  by  British  ships,  and  they  should 
feel  assured  that  the  work  of  developing  the  Army  and  strengthen- 
ing the  Navy  makes  for  peace  and  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 
It  is  well,  however,  that  in  time  of  peace  we  should  bring  into  use 
the  methods  for  the  protection  of  our  great  Empire,  both  in  the  Old 
Country  and  in  its  self-governing  Dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Reginald  Talbot,  K.C.B.  (Governor 
of  Victoria) :  I  confess  to  some  feelings  of  surprise  when  I  received 
the  invitation  to  propose  the  important  toast  of  the  Chairman,  a 
toast  involving  in  this  case  the  speech  of  a  subordinate  about  his 
superior.  I  can  only  imagine  the  selection  was  made  from  feelings 
of  consideration  to  the  audience,  because,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  my  speech  must  be  brief  and  devoid  both  of  criticism  and  of 
admiration.  I  may,  however,  say  that  we  all  reco^ise  that  in  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  we  have  a  man  of  absolute  devotion  to 
his  office  and  to  the  Empire ;  a  statesman  who  has  shown  great 
tact  and  ability  in  presiding  over  the  Conference  which  is  now 
sitting,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  limited  amount  of 
knowledge  that  is  given  to  us  of  what  is  going  on  in  that  Chamber. 
We  all  know  the  enormous  importance  that  now  attaches  to  the 
office  which  he  holds,  and  we  have  every  confidence  that  he  will 
conscientiously  perform  his  high  and  difficult  duties.  A  serious 
feature  nowadays  is  the  heavy  strain  imposed  upon  the  holders  of 
high  Government  offices,  under  which,  alas  !  so  many  break  down. 
It  is  no  empty  compliment,  therefore,  to  drink  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  carry  on  his  onerous  task  with  satisfaction  to 
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himself  and  to  the  benefit  and  bindmg  together  of  our  great 
Empue. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  is,  I  assure  you,  extremely  gratifying  to  one 
in  my  position  to  have  a  toast  of  this  kind  proposed  by  one  of  the 
distinction  of  Sir  Reginald  Talbot,  though  he  does  describe  himself 
as  my  subordinate.  I  recognise  that  in  our  relations  we  have  mutual 
responsibilities  which  we  can  only  discharge  fully  by  having  con- 
fidence in  each  other.  It  is  my  desire  and  hope  that  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  responsible  office  I  shall  be  able  to 
justify  the  words  which  he  has  spoken,  and  the  kind  reception 
which  this  Institute  has  given  me,  not  only  on  this  but  on  former 
occasions. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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SEVENTH  OEDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday, -May  14, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Some  Phases  of  Canada's  Development " 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Griffith  (Secretary  to  the  High  C!ommi8- 
sioner*s  Office,  Dominion  of  Canada). 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  48 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  12  Resident,  86  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : 

Arthur  C.  Allan,  Wm.  Donald  Angier,  Edgar  O.  Edgar,  William  B.  Felton, 
Douglas  L.  Foxwell,  Saviu^l  C.  Oilvwur,  Thomas  D.  Merton,  Harold  L. 
Penfold,  Wm.  Burton  Stewart,  L.C.C.,  Thomas  F,  Smith,  Swrgeon-Qeneral 
Sir  William  Taylor,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  dc,  Bev.  Gardner  B,  Titley. 

Non -Resident  Fellows : 

Cliarles  A.  M.  Anderson  (British  East  Africa),  Jack  P.  Armstrong  {Congo 
Free  State),  Alexander  B.  Bennie,  M,A.,  M.B.  (Victoria),  Frederick  R 
Brown  (Natal),  Bernard  Chambers  (New  Zealand),  T.  Mason  Chambers 
(New  Zealand),  Bichard  William  CJiase  (New  South  Wales),  Moss  Davis 
(New  Zealand),  B.  Graham  Derry  (Bhodesia),  Francis  H.  Derry  {Rho- 
desia), Edward  W.  Douglass  (Transvaal),  Charles  Elgar  (New  Zealand), 
Charles  Ellison  (New  Zealand),  H.  Marcus  Fernando,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  (Ceylon), 
Daniel  Frame  (Cape  Colony),  George  B.  Gamett  (British  Guiana),  Robert 
Gray  (Natal),  H.  Guthrie-Smith  (New  Zealand),  Hon.  John  W,  Ha^kett, 
M.L.C.,  LL.D.  (Western  Australia),  Julius  N.  Heyman  (Transvaal),  Thomas 
Hodgson  (New  Zealand),  Francois  J.  Jansen  (Cape  Colony),  Edwin  6f. 
Jellicoe  (New  Zealand),  Frederick  W.  Medhurst  (Tasmania),  Ben  M.  Osborne 
(New  South  Wales),  Henry  C.  Osborne  (New  South  Wales),  Oliver  T,  Osborne 
(New  South  Wales),  James  W.  Boherts&n  (Orange  Biver  Colony),  EliphaJet  £. 
Sharpe  (Canada),  Bichard  Strelitz  (Western  Australia),  Hon,  Dtigald 
Thomson  (M.F.  New  South  Wales),  Joseph  Thome  (New  Zealand),  Charles 
W.  Welman  (Transvaal),  Robert  H.  Wilkins  (Victoria),  Arthur  M,  Workman 
(Malaya),  Archibald  York  (Canada). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library"of  booksi 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  to  announce  that  the  following  resolu* 
tion  was  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  this  afternoon : 
**  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  observe  with  mnch 
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satisfaction  the  announcement  of  a  reduction,  from  May  1,  1907,  in 
the  postal  rate  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  trade  journals  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada— a  reform  that  cannot  fail 
to  prove  of  great  advantage  to  Imperial  commerce,  and  to  promote 
the  closer  unity  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire."  I  will  only 
add  that  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
measures  being  taken  to  give  us  what  many  of  us  have  long  been 
looking  for,  namely,  a  fast  Atlantic  service — that,  in  fact,  within 
three  or  four  years  from  this  time  we  shall  be  able  to  travel  from 
this  country  to  Halifax  within  four  days.  It  is  now  my  pleasant 
duty  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Griffith,  who  knows  Canada  so  well, 
and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  listen  with  interest  to  what  he  has  to 
tell  ns. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Griffith  then  read  his  Paper  on 

SOME  PHASES  OF  CANADA'S  DEVELOPMENT. 

Some  years  ago  a  writer  in  one  of  the  London  periodicals  said : — 
^*  As  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  marks  the  real  beginning  of  England's 
literary  greatness,  so  it  marks  the  real  beginning  of  England's 
naval,  commercial,  and  territorial  greatness — Shakespeare  was  the 
founder  of  one,  Drake  was  the  founder  of  the  other.  He  first  saw 
dearly  the  only  possible  source  of  strength  for  England — the  pillar 
of  her  very  existence — her  power  on  the  ocean,  and  did  not  rest 
until  he  ruled  the  seas.  For  England  he  flung  wide  the  gates  of 
the  &r  West,  he  forged  the  key  that  was  to  open  the  door  of  the 
sonny  South,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  frost-bound  barrier  of  the 
desolate  North.  He  tumbled  to  ruin  the  greatest  Empire  of  his  day, 
upon  the  wreck  of  which  he  made  it  possible  for  his  brethren  to 
build  a  mightier,  a  juster,  a  more  righteous  Empire,  where  commerce 
shbuld  flourish  in  the  place  of  conquest,  progress  in  the  place  of 
priestcraft,  and  liberty  in  the  place  of  despotism." 

We  have  all  on  many  a  festive  and  glowing  occasion  listened, 
not  without  a  certain  pleasure,  to  such  statements  as  the  one 
which  has  just  been  read,  no  doubt  feeling  at  the  same  time  that 
there  was  much  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  tending  to  sobriety 
and  to  reflection. 

Drake  and  Frobisher  went  forth  carrying  the  English  flag  with 
courage  and  with  honour.  It  is  nothing  against  their  glorious 
memories  for  us  to  recall  that  the  main,  if  not  the  only  object  of 
thieir  expeditions,  was  to  bring  back  gold  and  treasure  which  would 
make  England  a  richer  and  greater  country.  The  same  ambition 
doubtless  dominated   Sir  Wa^lter  Baleigh  when  he  founded  the 
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Colonies — the  same  idea  was  present  when  the  Indian  Empire  was 
being  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Much 
the  same  idea .  blighted  our  relations  with  the  United  States  of 
America — created  unpleasant  memories  in  respect  of  Australia — 
and  there  are  some  who  say  that  it  has  tainted  our  actions  in  South 
Africa. 

However  legitimate  it  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  that  the  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  then  practically  unknown  and  uninhabited  territories,  to 
which  but  a  precarious  title  was  held,  should  be  based  upon  a 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  British  Isles  alone,  it  has,  in  the 
evolution  of  affairs,  been  borne  in  upon  the  British  people  that  equal 
liberty  and  consideration  must  be  extended  to  those  who  haVe 
become  sister  nations.  That  this  principle  has  been  permanently 
admitted  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  extension  of  self-government  to 
the  Transvaal ;  and,  in  passing,  one  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
express  regret  at  the  derogatory  remarks  which  have  been  made 
regarding  the  fact  that  General  Botha  delivered  his  pnblio  speeches 
in  London  in  his  native  tongue.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this 
connection  that  there  are  within  a  few  hours  of  London  tens  of 
thousands  of  loyal  Welsh  subjects  of  the  King  who  would  aoclaim 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  the  skies  did  they  hear  he  had  addressed  the 
Imperial  Conference  in  Welsh. 

In  the  records  of  British  statesmanship  in  respect  of  Canada 
there  are  notable  triumphs  which  have  redounded  to  the  glory  of 
England,  and  to  the  eternal  benefit  of  Canada.  But  there  is  no 
finaUty  in  hnman  affairs,  and  the  relations  between  Great  Britun 
and  the  Dominion  have  demanded  in  the  past,  and  will  in  the  f atme 
require,  adjustment  from  time  to  time.  In  these  days  when  self- 
government  is  accorded  to  a  State  with  which  only  as  yesterday  we 
were  at  war,  it  seems  strange  when  we  recall  that  so  recently  as  during 
the  Governor-Generalship  of  Lord  Dufferin,  a  Liberal  Minister — 
Lord  Kimberley — advised  Lord  Dufferin  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  consult  his  Ministers  except  when  it  suited  his  purpose 
to  do  so.  It  was  about  this  time  when  the  Hon>  Edward  Blake, 
then  Minister  of  Justice  of  Canada,  made  a  report  upon  which  the 
Govemor-General's  instructions  were  amended.  For  instance^  in 
regard  to  capital  cases  clemency  was  vested  in  the  Govemoir-General, 
and  this  power  was  taken  away  and  vested  in  the  Executive  Goxincil. 
Eecognition  was  also  accorded  the  Dominion  in  the  negotia* 
tion  of  all  treaties  in  which  she  was  concerned,  and  it  yriU  be 
remembered  that  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  when  High  Commissioner  fof 
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Canada  in  London,  negotiated  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  Canada  with 
France,  and  that  Canada  was  represented  on  the  Behring  Sea 
Arbitration  Board.  The  requests  which  Canada  has  made  for  more 
direct  powers  of  negotiation  has  not  involved,  as  some  would 
dittempt  to  prove,  a  tendency  to  separation.  They  are  simply  the 
natural  accompaniments  of  the  growth  of  Canadian  power.  In  the 
light  of  past  experience  there  can  be  no  possible  ground  to  fear  that 
anything  but  good  will  ensue  to  both  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominion 
from  the  compliance  with  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Canada. 

Without  ofTering  any  opinion  as  to  the  justice  or  otherwise  of 
the  Alaska  boundary  decision,  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  it 
deeply  aroused  Canadian  feeling,  which  for  years  had  been  in  a 
most  susceptible  state  in  regard  to  British  and  American  diplomacy 
affecting  Canada. 

It  was  doubtless  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  Old  Country  as 
of  the  Dominion  that  at  this  time  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  publicly 
recommended  that,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  King,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion  should  be  vested  with  more  power  in  the 
negotiation  of  any  treaties.  So  far  back  as  1870  the  Canadian 
Liberal  party  contended  that  Canada  should  be  accorded  that  right, 
subject  to  such  conditions  which  every  Canadian  realises  England 
would  have  the  right  to  control. 

For  many  years  the  leading  statesmen  of  Canada,  on  both  sides 
of  politics,  have  stated  in  the  plainest  possible  terms  their  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  at  the  methods  pursued  by  English  diplomacy  when 
negotiations  in  respect  of  Canada  were  on  foot  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  great  Conserva- 
tive Premier  of  Canada,  wrote  concerning  the  Washington  Treaty, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  in  1871 : 
"  I  am  much  disappointed  at  the  course  taken  by  the  British  Com- 
missioners ;  they  seem  to  have  only  one  thing  on  their  minds — to 
go  home  to  England  with  a  treaty  in  their  pockets,  settling  every- 
thing, no  matter  at  what  cost  to  Canada/* 

Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  Liberal  Premier  from  1878  to 
1878,  said  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada  that  he  '^  could  not  recall  a 
single  treaty  managed  by  British  statesmen — and  they  were  all 
managed  by  British  statesmen — in  which  Canada  and  British 
America  did  not  get  the  worst  of  it." 

In  1908  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  Canada 
is  mightier,  more  populous  by  far  than  she  was  in  1882.  There 
are  to-day  nearly  six  million  of  people,  who  believe  with  passionate 
oonviotioii  that  they  have  the  ri^ht  to  determine  the  course  of 
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matters  relating  to  their  commerce  and  their  boundaries.  More- 
over, we  have  convincing  proof  that  the  existing  system  is  persistently, 
fatally  hostile  to  Canadian  interests.  In  1871  the  question  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  *  Alabama  '  claims.  By  the  Fenian  raid,  organised 
and  launched  from  the  United  States,  Canada  suffered  more  than 
did  America  by  the  depredations  by  the  *  Alabama.'  Our  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  besought  the  Imperial  Government  to  insert  in 
the  Washington  Treaty  a  clause  that  would  have  brought  the 
Canadian  claims  under  the  purview  of  the  Court.  England,  afraid  of 
offending  the  United  States,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plea,  leaving 
her  Colonies  in  the  lurch.  Much  the  same  thing  has  happened  in 
respect  of  the  boundary  of  Alaska.  As  I  have  said,  had  we  had 
the  pQwer  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  inquiry  with  the  United 
States,  we  should  at  once  have  put  our  foot  down  in  protest  against 
the  appointment  of  three  partisans  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  joriats, 
and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  would  have  been  very  different." 

And  on  another  occasion  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said :  ''  The 
difficulty,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  is  that  so  long  as  Canada  remains 
a  dependency  of  the  British  Crown  the  present  powers  that  we 
have  are  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rights.  It  is 
important  that  we  should  ask  the  British  Parliament  for  more 
extensive  powers,  so  that  if  ever  we  have  to  deal  with  matters  of  a 
similar  nature  again  we  shall  deal  with  them  in  our  own  way,  in 
our  own  fashion,  according  to  the  best  light  that  we  have.'* 

In  Toronto,  the  great  centre  of  British  Canadianism,  we  find  that 
a  work  on  this  very  subject,  written  by  Judge  Hodgins,  has  exercised 
much  influence.  The  substance  of  Judge  Hodgins's  writings  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  extract: — "The  diplomatic  disasters 
through  which  Canada  has  lost  some  of  the  best  agricoltoral 
portions  of  her  original  heritage  explain  why  Canadians  now  look 
with  intense  anxiety  for  the  just  settlement  of  the  Alaska  boundary 
controversy;  for,  as  has  been  said  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  his 
'  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,'  ^  It  is  a  fact  that  British  diplomacy 
has  cost  Canada  dear.'  " 

Professor  John  King,  addressing  the  students  in  the  Law  School 
of  Toronto  in  October  1903,  said :  **  The  entire  history  of  British 
negotiations  with  the  Western  States  is  punctuated  with  a  series  0£ 
tombstones  beneath  which  our  rights  have  been  buried."  I 

In  a  recent  speech  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,   Mr.  George  f 

Foster,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  said:   "Whilst  we  ■ 

desire  to  live  in  the  greatest  amity  and  peace  with  our  neighboars, 
whilst  we  do  recognise  that  Great  Britain  bears  the  burden  of  the 
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Empire,  that  it  is  a  struggling  burden  at  times,  that  the  outside 
British  possessions  must  realise  that  and  assist  the  Mother  Country 
in  the  burdens  which  she  has  to  bear,  yet  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
pretty  well  understood  in  Canada  from  this  time  forward  that  we 
have  given  up  about  all  that  we  propose  to  give  up  unless  we  get 
the  quid  pro  quo  of  a  compensation  or  an  advantage ;  that  our 
resources,  great  though  they  are,  are  none  too  great  for  our  own 
people— that  they  are  not  great  enough  to  allow  us  to  give  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  gratuities  and  favours  to  even  our  good 
neighbour  the  United  States  to  the  south  of  us,  and  that  what  we 
have  we  believe  to  be  ours.  We  live  largely  under  the  sense  that 
we  have  had  taken  from  us,  for  one  reason  and  another,  what  should 
have  properly  belonged  to  this  Dominion  to-day,  and  we  do  not 
want — I  am  certain  that  is  the  feeling  of  this  country  from  one  end 
to  the  other — to  be  forced  to  be  asked  to  give  up  what  are  our 
rights,  or  a  part  of  our  resources  that  we  need  for  our  own  develop- 
ment in  the  future  even  to  insistent  neighbours,  and  I  think  we 
must  also  come*  to  the  conclusion  that  our  neighbours  themselves 
will  have  just  as  much  respect  for  us  if  they  see  us,  fairly  and 
strongly,  but  at  the  same  time  reasonably,  insist  upon  those  rights 
which  we  have,  and  maintain  them  against  all  comers." 

Mr.  Henri  Bourassa,  the  well-known  French-Canadian  member 
of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  argues  strongly  for  the 
securing  by  Canada  of  the  power  to  negotiate  her  own  commercia 
treaties — "one  of  the  essential  prerogatives  of  self-government." 
"  It  has  become  fashionable  in  Canada,"  says  Mr.  Bourassa,  "  to 
boast  that  we  are  a  nation — and  to  resent  the  name  of  Colonists. 
We  should  rather  be  called  a  self-governing  Colony,  and  as  a  self- 
governing  Colony  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  advantages,  than  claim 
the  title  of  a  nation  and  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  essential 
prerogatives  of  a  nation.  The  unimpaired  right  of  contracting  our 
own  treaties  is  the  real  test  of  freedom.  Anything  short  of  it  is  a 
form  of  slavery  or  vassalage.  Light  and  beneficent  the  bondage 
may  be.  Freely  it  may  be  accepted,  and  for  a  time  only  it  may  be 
safer  than  liberty.  But  as  it  is,  good  or  bad,  as  long  as  it  stands, 
it  is  something— call  it  the  way  you  like — which  proceeds  from  a 
principle  directly  antagonistic  to  the  principle  of  liberty.  Mr. 
Bourassa  admits  "  that  this,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  means 
political  independence,  or  secession  from  the  British  Empire  "  ;  and 
he  further  admits  that  "  the  immense  majority  of  the  Canadian 
people  do  not  claim  at  present  the  dangerous  privileges  of  absolute 
independence.    Let  us  then,"  says  he,  "be  sensible  ;  let  us  frankly 
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acknowledge  that  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  be  a  nation  ;  that,  not 
being  desirous  of  risking  all  the  dangers  of  liberty,  we  renounce 
some  of  its  rights.  But  whether  we  admit  that  we  are  still  a 
Colony,  or  whether  we  pride  ourselves  in  the  innocent  delusion  that 
we  are  a  nation,  I  presume  that  we  all  agree  on  one  point — that  we 
should  be  self-governing  in  every  respect,  except  in  that  which 
involves  as  its  direct  consequence  the  severance  of  British  connec- 
tion. That  we  cannot  enjoy  the  sovereign  right  to  make  treaties 
for  peace  or  war,  for  the  cession  or  the  acquisition  of  territory,  I 
readily  admit.  What  I  claim  is,  that  as  long  as  we  do  not  possess 
the  right  to  make  our  commercial  treaties  we  are  not  even  a  self- 
governing  Colony  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word." 

The  Hon.  Edward  Blake  in  1882  moved  the  following  resolution 
in  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  favour  of  Canada  having  the  right 
to  make  commercial  treaties  with  British  possessions  and  with 
foreign  countries : — 

"Eesolved,  that  Canada  no  longer  occupies  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  dependency  of  the  Crown  ;  she  numbers,  four  millions  of 
free  men  trained  in  principles  of  coi^^titutional  Government ;  she 
comprises  one- half  of  the  North  America  Continent,  including 
seven  Provinces  federally  united  under  an  Imperial  Charter,  which 
recites  that  her  Constitution  is  to  be  similar  in  principle  to  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  that  she  possesses  executive  and  legis- 
lative authority  over  vast  areas  in  the  North-west,  out  of  which  one 
Province  has  already  been  created,  and  in  time  others  will  be  formed. 

*'  That  special  and  increasing  responsibilities  devolve  upon  the 
Government  and  Parliament  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  her  resources,  the  improvement  of  her  condition, 
her  general  progress  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  her  geographical 
situation  which  render  her  even  more  responsible  than  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national relations  with  the  United  States. 

"  That,  having  regard  to  these  considerations,  there  is  no 
possession  of  the  Crown,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  is  entitled  to  such  an  ample  measure  of  self-government,  or 
so  full  an  application  of  the  principles  of  constitutional  freedom,  as 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

**  That  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  Canada  to  obtain,  freer 
access  to  the  markets  of  the  world ;  and  that  a  more  extended 
interchange  of  commodities  with  other  countries  would  augment 
the  national  prosperity. 

**  That  in  most  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  entered  into  by 
Eiiffland,  reference  has  only  been  had  to  their  effect  on  the  United 
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Kingdom,  and  the  Colonies  have  been  excluded  from  their  opera- 
tion, a  fact  which  has  been  attended  with  unfortunate  results  to 
Canada,  especially  as  relates  to  France. 

"  That  the  condition  of  Canada,  and  the  system  on  which  her 
duties  of  Customs  have  been  and  are  now  imposed,  vary  widely 
from  those  existent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  open  to  the  basis 
and  negotiation  of  commercial  arrangements  with  other  States  or 
British  possessions  views  and  considerations  which  do  not  apply  to 
the  case  of  or  harmonise  with  the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
which  it  is  diflBcult  for  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
advance ;  and  which  can  be  best  realised  and  presented  by  the 
Government  of  Canada  through  a  negotiator  named  by  her  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  separate  trade  conventions  with  countries  with 
which  Canada  has  or  may  expect  distinct  trade. 

"  That  the  complications  and  delays  involved  in  the  reference  to 
the  departments  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
points  arising  in  the  course  of  trade  negotiations  enhance  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation,  and  diminish  the  chances  of  success  ;  and 
have  already  resulted  in  loss  to  Canada. 

**  That  it  is  expedient  to  obtain  all  necessary  powers  to  enable 
Her  Majesty,  through  her  representative,  the  Governor- General  of 
Canada,  acting  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council 
for  Canada,  to  enter  by  an  agent  or  representative  of  Canada  into 
^ect  communication  with  any  British  possession  or  foreign  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  commercial  arrangements,  tending 
to  the  advantage  of  Canada,  subject  to  the  prior  consent  or  the 
subsequent  approval  of  the  Parhament  of  Canada  signified  by  Act.*' 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Blake  contended  that,  as  condi- 
tions in  the  Colonies  change  from  time  to  time,  so  must  the  condi- 
tions of  self-government,  and  therefore  the  relations  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Empire  must  be  one  of  change  and  progress. 
Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  negotiations  with  France  in  1870,  in 
which  Sir  Alexander  Gait  represented  the  Dominion,  when  con- 
cessions of  moment  obtained  by  him  were  rendered  futile  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  official  authority  from  London  was  wanted  to  make 
them  formal  and  binding. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed,  the  Hon.  David 
Mills,  subsequently  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  Canada,  said :  *^  That 
the  power  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  ...  so  far  from  sever- 
ing the  ties  which  bound  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom,  would 
tend  to  prolong  the  existing  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
Mother  Country." 

Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
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made,  said :  '<  I  believe  that  everything  that  accords  to  Canada  and 
her  statesmen  greater  breadth  of  view  in  managing  their  own 
affairs  is  more  likely  to  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  Imperial 
interests  than  any  policy  which  keeps  us  down  to  the  grindstone," 
and  also,  '^  I  think  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  our  statesmen 
should  manage  our  own  affairs.  One  thing  is  perfectly  certain, 
that  we  can  understand  our  own  affairs.  And  another  thing  is 
equally  certain,  there  would  be  a  method  contrived  by  which  the 
general  assent  of  the  British  Crown  could  be  obtained  to  any  such 
negotiations.*' 

Last  month  Mr.  Bryce,  the  newly  appointed  British  Ambassador 
to  Washington,  visited  Canada.  Permit  me  to  read  a  newspaper 
summary  of  the  proceedings  at  a  dinner  tendered  Mr.  Bryce  by  the 
Canada  Club,  at  Ottawa,  on  which  occasion  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was 
present : — 

''At  last  night's  Canada  Club  dinner  in  honour  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  James  Bryce,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  spoke.  The  Ambassador 
naturally  was  circumscribed  by  his  official  position,  but  the  Premier 
talked  of  what  the  audience  had  in  mind,  spoke  with  exceptional 
bluntness  as  well  as  felicity,  and  carried  his  audience  with  him  every 
syllable  of  the  way.  His  speech  was  outspoken  to  a  degree  seldom 
heard  when  international  issues  are  under  discussion,  and  the  Premier 
is  a  cautious  man,  who  knows  what  words  mean,  and  usually  knows 
what  point  he  wishes  to  make.  He  voiced  with  exceptional  vivacity 
and  with  an  almost  vicious  wit  the  standing  complaint  of  Canada 
that  British  Ambassadors  to  Washington  hitherto  have  not  paid 
much  attention  to  the  Dominion. 

"  Mr.  Bryce  had  turned  a  new  leaf  in  the  history  of  British 
diplomacy  on  this  continent— he  had  visited  Canada.  No  other 
British  Ambassador  had  visited  Canada  so  far  as  the  Premier 
recollected.  If  one  had,  his  visit  had  been  like  the  flight  of  a 
meteor,  one  moment  seen,  the  next  moment  gone,  and  leaving  no 
trace  behind.  The  Premier  repeated  the  familiar  complaint  as  to 
British  diplomacy.  John  Bull's  diplomatic  record  on  this  continent 
was  not  the  brightest  page  in  English  history ;  they  had  only  to 
look  at  the  map  to  see  that  John  Bull  had  not  always  done  his  full 
duty  to  his  Canadian  sons — from  the  Treaty  of  1783  to  the  Treaty 
of  1903,  from  the  surrender  on  the  Ohio  boundary  to  the 
surrender  of  the  Alaska  frontier,  the  record  was  not  particularly 
cheerful." 

Then  came  the  Prime  Minister's  message  to  the  United  States. 
After  noting  that  they  wanted  Mr.  Bryce  to  acquire  a  fall  knowledge 
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of  Canadian  wishes  and  desires,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  made  the 
declaration  that  "  we  have  no  quarrel  with  our  neighbours ;  at 
the  same  time  we  think  that  the  concessions  ought  not  to  be 
altogether  on  one  side,"  and  again  his  audience  agreed. 

**  Hq  referred  to  the  recent  American  newspaper  surmises  that 
'  we  are  yearning  for  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,'  and  said 
the  editor  of  that  paper  is  about  twenty-five  years  behind  the 
times." 

**  Once  we  had  leave  given  our  right  arm  for  reciprocity,  now 
conditions  are  changed,  our  looks  and  our  hopes  are  turned  towards 
the  motherland,  not  that  Canada  does  not  value  American  trade, 
not  that  she  does  not  wish  her  relations  with  the  United  States  on 
a  better  footing.  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which  we  shall  have  no 
more  pilgrimages  to  Washington.** 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  the  Canadian  attitude  will  be  fully 
understood.  The  expressions  which  have  been  quoted  from  those 
who  occupied  in  the  past,  or  who  do  so  now,  the  highest  positions  ixx 
Parliarnent  reflect,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  the  strong 
convictions  of  the  Canadian  people  on  matters  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  both  Great  Britain  and  to  Canada. 

It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  both  contended 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Toronto  a  day  or  two  after  the  Ottawa  function, 
that  British  diplomacy  has  not  been  so  unfortunate  in  its  results  to 
Canada  as  has  been  alleged,  but  the  significant  fact  remains  that 
the  Canadian  people  stand  prepared  to  record  their  emphatic  con- 
viction to  the  contrary.  In  dealing  with  this  matter  and  in  setting 
forth  the  utterances  on  this  question  from  the  lips  of  the  King's 
responsible  Canadian  Ministers  and  others,  at  some  length,  and 
perhaps  at  the  risk  of  tediousness,  there  has  been  no  dispositica;i  to 
indulge  in  morbid  retrospect,  but  only  a  desire  to  place  hekure  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute  a  phase  of  Canadian  feeling  which  cannot 
be  too  well  appreciated  in  this  country,  having  regard  for  the  circum- 
stances of  to-day. 

There  is  sometimes  a  disposition  shown  by  our  friends  from  the 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  to  dwell  upon  the  "  colossal  ignorance  ** 
of  Englishmen  as  to  Greater  Britain.  It  cannot  be  said,  at  any  rate 
of  late  years,  that  there  is  very  much  in  this  contention.  The 
British  people  have  shown  such  a  strong  sympathy  for  Canada — 
the  community  of  interest  set  up  by  travel,  by  emigration,  and  by 
conmierce  during  recent  times  has  become  so  vast — that  we  compla- 
cently smile  when  a  distinguished  writer  informs  us  that  "less 
than  forty  years  ago  there  might  te  seen  posted  up  in  England  a 
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proclamation  of  the  Privy  Council  in  which  the  Province  of  Ontarib 
was  called  '  that  town.*  '*  There  are  doubtless  many  Canadians  in 
Eastern  Canada  whose  knowledge  of  British  Columbia  is  not  distin- 
guished by  precision,  and  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  in  this  country  to 
question  the  claim  that  "  Canada  shall  be  the  country  of  the  twen- 
tieth century/'  on  the  ground  that  the  progress  she  has  made 
during  the  past  century  holds  out  no  hope  that  she  will  do  much 
better  in  the  next.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  drietw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years  after  the  American  Bevo- 
lution  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  prohibited 
by  the  Colonial  policy  of  England.  Since  then,  with  the  exception 
of  twelve  years  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  was  in  force, 
the  United  States  had  taxed  all  Canadian  imports.  The  effect  of 
the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress was  such  that  the  Canadian  Government  declared  ''  it  was 
impossible  to  express  in  figures  the  extent  to  which  it  had  .contri- 
buted to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,"  and  that  "  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  which  the  people  of 
Canada  attached  to  its  continued  enjoyment."  This  will  be  realised 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time  the  United  States  of 
America  was  Canada's  chief  market.  All  too  at  the  time  of  the 
great  expansiQ^  in  the  United  States  of  America,  when  the  dazzling 
opportunities  afforded  in  that  great  country  to  all  able-bodied  men 
resulted  in  a  great  migration  thither  from  the  Dominion.  The 
population  of  Canada  to-day  is  about  6,000,000 ;  had  we  retained 
since  1861  even  our  natural  growth  it  would  have  been  nearer 
10,000,000,  and  to  this  would  have  been  added  the  increase  by 
immigration.  It  has  been  said  that  the  intention  .of  the  United 
States  policy  towards  Canada  was  to  drive  her  into  annexation.  If 
so,  it  signally  failed. 

About  this  time  too  it  may  be  shortly  said  that  that  imarveiloasly 
fertile  area  which  is  now  comprised  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  by  cis  to  ihe 
United  States  of  America.  England  was  entirely  oblivious  to  the 
situation,  and  that  it  was  averted  was  largely  due  to  the  theB.  Ohi^ 
Officer  in  Canada  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — ^Lord  Str^thoiMia, 
the  present  High  Commissioner  for  Canada — who,  acting  as  (me  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Commissioners  to  the  Red  River  Settle- 
ment, succeeded  by  great  patience  and  by  consummate  tact  in  so 
guiding  affairs  during  a  most  critical  period  that  a  peaceful  and 
unchallenged  cession  to  the  Crown  of  the  vast  territory  in  question 
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was  made  possible.     This  must  be  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  great 
turning-points  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Dominion  now  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the'  Pacifio 
Ocean.  The  treatment  accorded  her  by  the  U.S.A.  had  ruflSed  her 
pride,  tind  the  effect  produced  was  the  reverse  of  that  expected, 
and  we  find  her  adapting  herself  to  the  seriously  altered  circum- 
stances, caused  by  the  loss  of  her  chief  market,  with  energy  and 
intelligence,  and  with  such  success  that,  as  you  well  know,  Canadian 
food  products  are  now  in  several  important  lines  largely  replacing 
supplies  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  formerly  came  from  the 
Republic. 

Not  many  years  after  the  events  which  have  just  been  recorded 
there  commenced  a  great  rush  of  settlers  to  the  newly  acquired 
North- West  Territories,  and  this  movement  has  gone  on  until 
to-day  it  has  attained  such  proportions  as  to  excite  the  interest  of 
all  civilised  nations.  One  effect  of  this  immigration  has  been  to 
create  a  great  and  growing  and  not  fully  satisfied  demand  in 
Western  Canada — an  agricultural  country — for  the  manufactured 
products  of  Eastern  Canada,  and  the  result  is  that  affairs  in  Canada 
are  aboundingly  prosperous,  so  much  so  that  we  are  annually 
attracting  and  heartily  welcoming  to  our  boundaries  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  splendid  people  of  that  very  Republic  which,  it  is 
stated,  little  more  than  a  generation  back  strove  to  starve  us  into 
annexation  by  the  ungenerous  withdrawal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 
These  facts  only  need  to  be  recited  to  elicit  the  sympathy  of  every 
just  man  with  Canada's  attitude  towards  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  been  so  eloquently  recorded  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
others  in  the  notable  extracts  which  have  been  quoted. 

Canadians  are  glad  to  know  that  there  is  a  general  awakening 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
globe,  to  the  great  part  which  Canada  is  destined  to  play  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  that  official  recognition  of  this  fact, 
although  somewhat  belated,  has  practically  been  accorded  by  the 
recent  visits  of  Mr.  Root  and  of  Mr.  Bryce  to  Ottawa.  For  "  their 
bre&ren  and  countrymen  in  the  United  States  of  the  same  laws, 
language,  liberties,  and  religion  "  Canadians  entertain  the  most 
firiendly  feeling.  At  the  same  time  the  one  outstanding  feature  of 
Canadian  sentiment,  subscribed  to  by  all  parties  and  classes  in  the 
Dominion,  is  the  fixed  determination  that  in  all  negotiations  as 
between  Great  Britain  and  Canada  and  the  American  Republic 
substantial  justice  shall  be  meted  to  the  Dominion. 
Lord  Strathcona's  prediction  that  by  the  end  of  the  present 
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century  the  Dominion  of  Canada  shall  have  a  population  of 
80,000,000  has  been  much  criticised.  In  Great  Britain  the  density 
of  population  is  844  to  the  square  mile  ;  in  Canada  it  is  but  a  little 
more  than  one  to  the  square  mile.  Upon  the  former  basis  the 
population  of  Canada  would  be  over  twelve  hundred  millions.  Let 
it  at  once  be  admitted  that,  oven  in  the  optimistic  city  of  Winnipeg, 
there  is  no  expectation  of  this  in  the  immediate  future ;  there  jet 
still  remains  the  assurance  of  an  immense  increase  at  no  distant 
period.  In  1840  the  white  population  of  the  United  States  was 
14,000,000  ;  by  the  last  census  it  was  76,856.000. 

In  1840,  and  for  a  generation  subsequent,  the  facilities  of 
emigration  as  they  exist  to-day  were  unknown.  The  emigrant  of 
that  day  had  to  face  at  the  outset  a  long  perilous  journey,  and  one 
full  of  hardships,  to  an  almost  unknown  land.  The  steerage 
passenger  of  to-day  is  often  better  provided  for  than  when  in  his 
home,  and  has  more  comforts  en  voyage  than  was  formerly 
provided  for  the  saloon  passengers.  In  addition,  the  number  and 
capacity  of  passenger  vessels  have  enormously  increased.  To  the 
land  hungry,  the  attractions  of  Canada  remain  perhaps  as  great  as 
those  of  the  United  States  of  1840.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  large  and  growing  immigration  froni  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Even  from  this 
incomplete  statement  of  the  case  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  every 
reasonable  ground  for  anticipating  that  the  population  of  Canada 
will  expand  much  more  rapidly  than  was  the  case  even  in  the 
history  of  her  friendly  neighbour  to  the  south.  The  Englishman 
is  proud  of  the  past  history  of  his  country.  The  Canadian  Looks 
forward  proudly  and  confidently  to  the  time  when  his  beloved 
Dominion  shall  occupy  that  great  position  in  the  world  for  which 
she  was  preordained.  It  is  with  his  eye  upon  the  future  that  he 
makes  his  national  plans,  and  he  hopes  the  same  considerations 
will  influence  Great  Britain  in  dealing  with  those  affairs  which  she 
disposes  of  as  in  trust  for  Canada. 

The  question  of  immigration  is  of  course  one  of  the  greatest  im« 
portance  to  Canada.  In  1874  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  an  election 
address  to  the  constituency  of  Woodstock  said :  "  The  Colonial 
Empire  of  Great  Britain,  offering  as  it  does  a  field  of  development 
for  the  latent  energy  and  labour  of  the  sons  of  our  overburdened 
island,  will  continually  demand  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  I 
would  support  all  efforts  which  would  tend  to  facilitate  the  meanv  of 
emigration,  and  would  at  the  same  time  strengthen  and  consolidate 
the  ties  which  unite  the  Colonies  with  the  Mother  Country.** 
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It  would  have  been  extremely  interesting  to  know  bow  far  in  that 
direction  Lord  Bandolpb  Churchill  was  prepared  to  go.  Would 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  have  supported  a  proposal  for  free 
passages  to  the  unemployed  who  were  wilhng  and  able  to  work, 
from  one  place  within  the  King's  dominions,  where  their  presence 
was  unproductive,  to  another  place,  also  within  the  King's  dominions, 
where  there  was  profitable  scope  for  their  energies,  which  would  in  all 
probability  transform  them  and  their  families  into  efficient  citizens  ? 
One  of  the  most  pathetic  figures  on  earth  is  that  of  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  work  but  cannot  find  employment,  or  even  partial  or  pre- 
carious employment.  It  is  hard  enough  to  slave,  as  many  are  forced 
to  do,  for  only  a  bare  living ;  but  conditions  which  deny  any  human 
being  even  this  melancholy  and  miserable  opportunity  are  intolerable. 
I  know  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  there  are  no  genuine  cases 
of  imemployment.  Notwithstanding  this  contention,  it  is  strongly 
suspected  that  in  the  a'ggregate  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  suflfer  from  want  because  of  insufficient 
eniployment  is  numerous.  It  is  tragical  that  while  the  fertile 
prairies  of  the  West  are  crying  out  for  workers,  there  should  be  in 
this  country  thousands  of  unemployed,  or  only  partially  employed. 
Fifty  years  hence  our  descendants  will  scornfully  dwell  upon 
our  timidity  and  feebleness  in  dealing  with  the  problem.  This 
ought  Hot  to  be  beyond  the  resources  of  British  civilisation. 
Gould  it  not  be  arranged  that  such  men  with  their  families  should 
be  able  to  procure  transportation  to  whatever  part  of  the  Empire 
where  their  labour  could  be  profitably  utilised  that  they  desired 
to  go  to  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  desirable  to  retain  so  far  as 
practicable  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  every  British  man 
and  woman. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  well  qualified  to  speak  a 
regular  service  between  British  ports  by  steamers  excelling  in 
speed  those  which  now  cross  the  Atlantic  would  constitute  an 
important  step  in  the  interests  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
For  some  twenty  years  past  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fast  line  of  steamers  between  England  and  Canada  has  been  under 
consideration.  The  Canadian  Government  has  offered  a  subsidy 
up  to  £150,000  per  annum,  and  the  British  Government  have  in 
the  past  been  willing  to  assist.  By  an  agreement  made  in  1903 
between  the  British  Government  and  the  Cunard  Steamship  Com- 
pany it  was  provided  that  the  Company  shall  construct,  if  possible, 
steamers  which  ^hall  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  minimum  average 
ocean  speed  of  24  to  25  knots  an  hour  in  moderate  weather.     The 
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British  Ooyernmeiit  advanced  the  Canard  Company  up  to 
1^2,600,000  at  2|  per  cent.  The  justification  for  a  similar  oonoes- 
sion  in  order  to  procure  a  service  between  British  ports  seems 
equally  strong.  The  distance  between  Liverpool  and  a  Canadian 
port — say  Halifax — ^is  2,465  miles.  Therefore  a  vessel  with  a 
speed  of  25  knots  an  hour  would  make  the  journey  in  a  little 
over  four  days  from  port  to  port.  From  Galway  to  Halifiax 
is  2,160  miles,  and  the  same  vessel  could  accomplish  this  journey 
in  a  little  over  three  days  and  a  "half.  As  you  all  know,  the  Atlantic 
passenger  traffic  has  increased  by  leaps  and.  bounds,  and  this 
increase  is  likely  to  be  at  least  maintained.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  these  passengers  is  affected  by  sea  sioknessj  and  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed  that  a  majority  of  them  would  travel  by  a  route 
which  ikfforded  a  very  considerable  curtailment  of  misery.  Then 
there  would  be  business  people  to  whom  time  is  all  important,  and 
altogether  it  may  be  assumed  that  with  such  a  line  of  boats  as  has 
been  indicated,  a  traffic — passenger  and  freight — would  cross  by  the 
Canadian  route  such  as  would,  having  regard  for  all  circumstonees, 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  British  interests,  and  would  pot  our 
alternative  route  to  the  East,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  on  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  basis.  When  this  proposed  Canaan  fast 
line  does  become  an  accomplished  fact,  let  us  hope  that  in  each 
vessel  a  certain  amount  of  passenger  space  shall  be  available  free 
to  State*selected  emigrants  who  desire  to  transfer  themselves  from 
the  congested  centres  of  England  to  the  healthy  life  of  the  open 
prairie,  but  are  unable  to  dp  so  for  lack  of  funds. 

Looking  to  developments  which  must  be  expected  in  Japan, 
and  especially  in  China,  it  will  be  of  the  first  consequence 
to  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  that  the  means  of  oom- 
munication  with  these  countries  should  be  as  convenient  and  as 
rapid  as  possible.  We  are  told,  by  men.  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
question,  that  the  recent  triumph  of  Japan  in  her  conflict  with 
Russia  has  stirred  China  as  nothing  else  could  possibly  have  done. 
In  conversation  some  short  time  ago  with  an  English  officer  from 
Tokio,  he  informed  me  that  there  were  at  the  present  time  some 
thirteen  thousand  Chinamen  in  Tokio,  who  had  come  there  for  the 
express  purpose  of  eliciting  the  great  secret  underlying  Japan's 
success.  These  men  were  laboriously  and  honestly  striving  to 
discover  the  reasons  responsible  for  Japan's  great  victory.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  important  body  of  men  will  return  to  their 
native  country  to  impart  to  their  kind,  with  all  the  zeal  of  converts 
to  a  new  gospel,  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  great  and  precious  secret 
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of  Japan's  victory  over  the  white  man,  and  so  assist  in  hastening 
that  great  awakening  in  the  East  which  for  many  years  has  heen 
foretold.  In  whatever  direction,  military  or  industrial,  China  may 
I9xert  her  energy  when  she  arises,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  better 
our  means  of  communication  with  her,  the  stronger  will  be  our  posi- 
tion amid  the  new  conditions  which  no  intelligent  person  doubts 
aore  likely  to  transpire. 

In  concluding  this  Paper,  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  position 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  marks  a  tremendous  aggregation  of 
achievement,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  all  nationalities  and 
all  parties  within  its  boundaries  find  some  special  cause  of  greatest 
pride.  . 

The  Canadian  of  French  descent  illumines  with  enthusiasm  as 
he  recounts  the  heroic  part  which  his  countrymen  played  in  Uie 
early  exploration  and  history  of  Canada,  and  he  is  no  less  proud 
as  he  observes  the  commanding  position  which  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  under  the  freedom  of  British  institutions,  as  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  has  occupied  in  the  recent  Imperial 
C(»iference  at  Westminster. 

The  Canadian  of  Scottish  descent,  that  race  so  prolific  of  patriotic 
business  men  of  statesmenlike  quahties,  whose  temperament  of 
blended  caution  and  enterprise  has  operated  so  efiScieatly  in 
establishing  on  sound  bases  those  great  institutions  which  affect 
so  closely  the  welfare  of  civilised  communities,  permits  himself 
proudly,  in  spite  of  his  cautious  temperament,  to  express  his  sense 
of  the  satisfoictory  state  of  the  material  and  moral  affairs  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Canadian  of  English  descent,  with  Saxon  phlegm,  will  dis- 
passionately dwell  upon  those  events  wbich  resulted  in  the 
great  accomplishment  which  is  called  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in 
which  he  has  greatest  cause  for  pride,  for  has  he  not  imposed  his 
institutions,  in  this  self-governing  Colony,  upon  the  descendants  of 
almost  every  nation  in  Europe  ?  And  he  can  rightly  claim  that  no 
people  ever  had  so  sound  a  grasp  of  the  science  of  political  economy, 
jtior  have  been  so  unswervingly  tolerant  in  all  matters  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  British  nation. 

There  are,  of  course,  cynics  who  glibly  tell  us  that  the  present 
state  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing  Dominions 
has  been  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  what  Lord  Bosebery  would  call 
''muddling  through."  An  American  writer,  dwelling  upon  the 
fascinating  topic  of  female  loveliness,  and  upon  the  saying  that 
beauty  was  only  skin  deep,  said,  '*  Yes,  but  that  is  deep  enough  for 
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mosb  of  us,"  and  we,  too,  feel  in  regard  to  the  British  Constitution 
that  while  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  final  fulness  of  perfection, 
yet  it  is  **  good  enough  "  for  most  of  us  to  deem  it  to  be  an  honour 
to  strive  for  its  betterment  by  doing  our  duty  in  whatever  sphere 
destiny  has  placed  us. 

As  has  been  said  in  the  history  of  Canada,  all  nationalities 
and  all  parties  within  it  find  some' special  cause  for  pride.  But 
whatever  special  pride  of  race  or  party  may  well  up  within  a 
citizen  of  Canada,  there  are  two  classes — the  Pioneers  and  the 
Apostles  of  Freedom  at  Westminster — whose  memories  arouse 
within  all  the  deepest  feelings  of  gratitude  and  reverence  and 
pride.  Many  oS  us  have  heard  in  Canadian  homes,  from  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  those  noble  men  and  women  who 
went  forth  into  the  forests  and  the  plains  of  those  vast  territories 
which  are  now  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  how  thos^  brave 
men  and  women  fought  with  and  conquered  "  the  luxuriance  and 
confusion  of  uncultivated  nature,"  and  by  self-sacrificing  and  most 
strenuous  effort  made  possible  the  high  state  of  civilisations  and 
of  great  material  prosperity  which  to-day  so  happily  abound  in  the 
Dominion.  No  monument  stands  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Pioneers,  but  the  story  of  their  long  and  insufficiently  recorded 
fight  with  Nature  is  precious  to  every  Canadian  of  whatever 
national  extraction.  It  is  an  irony  of  fate  that  while  military 
achievement  is  always  fully  appreciated,  and  properly  so,  the 
Pioneer,  waging  long- sustained  and  bravest  battle  demanding 
qualities  of  the  rarest  strenuousness,  resulting  in  great  and  per* 
manent  benefits  for  mankind,  for  the  most  part  should  pass  away 
unremembered,  unwept,  and  unmoumed.  Sharing  with  the 
Pioneers  the  honours  of  Empire  are  those  great  champions  oi 
freedom  and  justice  who  arose  in  and  seem  to  be  indigenous  to 
Westminster.  It  is  a  crowning  glory  of  England  that  she  has 
produced  a  succession  of  great  men  whose  conception  and  sym« 
pathies,  whose  tolerance  and  passion  for  freedom  and  justice,  have 
been  such  as  to  become  potential  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
Empire — men  who  inspired  the  hope  which  saved,  when  narrower 
counsels  were  making  for  disruption. 

Discussion.] 

Professor  S.  D.  Leacock,  Ph.D.,  Canada  :  I  need  hardly  say  a^ 

a  Canadian  I  have  listened  with  a  singular  degree  of  interest  and 

pleasure  to  Mr.  Griffith's  able  and  scholarly  Paper,  and  if  I  rise  to 

discuss  certain  points  in  that  paper  I  would  like  it  to  be  clearly 
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understood  that  anything  I  have  to  say  is  directed,  not  against  any 
opinions  he  has  expressed,  but  merely  against  certain  statements 
(more  or  less  typical  expressions  of    Canadian  opinion)    which 
occurred  in  the  body  of  the  Paper.      Mr.  GriflBth  has  presented 
these  to  us  as  opinions  which  are  current,  unfortunately  current,  I 
should    say,  in    my   own    country,    but  which  he   himself   has 
scrupulously  avoided  substantiating.    I  centre  my  remarks  on  the 
quotation  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke,    "  It  is  a  fact  that  British 
diplomacy  has  cost  Canada  dear."    It  is  well,  as  Shakespeare  says, 
to  give  the  whole  wealth  of  one's  wit  in  a  moment,  and  what  I 
have  to  say  is  a  fiat  and  simple  denial  of  that  statement.    This 
matter  of  what  British  diplomacy  has  done  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  his- 
tory, and  I  should  be  willili^  io  review  the  history  of  the  great  treaties 
in  which  our  relations  have  been  concerned,  and  to  show  that  we 
have  not  lost  one  cent  of  money  or  one  acre  of  territory  through 
the  errors  or  incompetence  of  British  diplomacy.    We  have  first  of 
all  the  Treaty  of  1783,. which  separated  us  finally  and  for  ever  from 
the  Republic.    That  treaty  gave  to  the  United  States  the  Valley  of 
the  Ohio.    It  was  a  cession  which  passed  undisputed  at  the  time, 
and  nothing  except  an  overdriven  national  aspiration  could  create 
a  blunder  or  fault  in  the  diplomats  who  made  that  treaty.     Canada 
was  at  the  time  a  more  or  less  French  country,  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Ohio  was  settled  to  the  extent  of  ninety-one  to  one  by  English 
settlers  from  the  United  States,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
any  serious  historical  controversy  vrith  regard  to  that  treaty.   Later 
we  had  the  cession  in  regard  to  the  Maine  boundary.    Here  is  one 
of  the  tickhsh  and  oft-disputed  points  of  our  Canadian  history.    It 
is  said  that  a  larger  part  of  the  State  of  Maine  ought  to  have  been 
ours.    I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  it  does  seem  a  great  pity  we 
have  not  any  more  territory  in  the  southern  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  than  it  is  our  lot  to  possess,  but  it  is  also  at  the  same  time  a 
great  pity  we  do  not  own  part  of  New  York,  and  that  we  have  no 
outlet  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tfnd  no  proper  land  connection  with 
South  America.    But  when  you  come  to  the  interpretation  of  treaty 
rights  you  must  consider  more  factors  of  the  proposition  than  what 
We  should  like  to  own.    The  Treaty  of  1842  was  simply  a  settlement 
of  what  we  did  own  under  the  antecedent  Treaty  of  1788,  and  the 
people  who  made  the  latter  treaty  did  it  without  any  adequate  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  territory  referred  to.     It  was  done  largely 
by  reference  to  watersheds  and  the  like  in  regard  to  a  country  as 
yet  unknown  and  unexplored,   and  therefore  they  constructed  a 
document  which  was  perhaps  in  some  degree  ambiguous.    It  was 
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the  business  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  1842,  Lord  Ash- 
burton  and  Sir  Daniel  Webster,  to  make  the  best  interpretation  of 
the  antecedent  treaty,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  impos§iULe  for 
them  to  enter  fully  into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  that  treaty.  If 
you  were  to  take  the  gist  of  the  Treaty  of  1788  as  it  presents  itself 
plainly  and  simply,  you  would  find  that  what  it  gave  us  was  the 
watershed  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  Republic  the  watershed 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  great  pity  the  one  is  singularly  short  and 
the  other  very  much  longer  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  the  fact  that  the  treaty  was  a  treaty,  and  since  we  had  the 
short)  end  of  the  stick  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  and  dignity  to 
admit  the  Americans  had  got  the  long  end  of  it.  Unfortunately 
the  circumstances  of  that  treaty  were  perhaps  not  such  tus  to  suit 
the  overdriven  patriotism  of  some  people.  It  was  objected  that 
the  treaty  was  made  in  sultry  summer  weather  with  Lord  Ash- 
burton  sitting  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  The  lesson  would  seem  to  be 
that  treaties  ought  to  be  made  during  winter,  and  as  far  north  as 
possible,  and  that  the  protocols  should  stipulate  that  the  Ambassa- 
dor must  not  appear  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
vitality  of  the  treaty  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Daniel 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  were  on  terms  of  great  i^endship. 
Coming  to  the  Treaty  of  Oregon  you  will  find  we  got  decidedly  the 
long  end  of  the  stick  under  British  diplomacy,  and  that  the 
Americans  had  to  be  content  with  the  singularly  short  end.  If  we 
in  Canada  had  had  to  settle  that  by  ourselves  without'  recourse  to 
British  diplomacy,  I  conceive  the  boundary  might  nowadays  have 
been  54  and  40,  and  not  the  parallel  of  49  degrees.  To  mention 
the  recent  Alaska  question  is  like  touching  a  live  wire,  but  the 
ordinary  Canadian  person  on  the  street  who  waxed  eloquent  about 
our  rights  in  Alaska  and  the  wickedness  and  sacrifices  made  under 
that  arrangement  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  question.  He  did 
perhaps  now  and  again  make  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  read  the 
articles  in  the  *'  Law  Beview,"  but  »it  made  his  head  ache,  and  it 
was  simpler  for  him  instead  of  trying  to  understand  the  Bossian 
treaty  and  the  subsequent  negotiations  to  shout  "  Canada  for  the 
Canadians  !  We  are  being  cheated  1 "  and  to  take  the  whole  con- 
troversy for  granted.  I  have  spoken  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
historical  points  involved  in  certain  quotations  in  the  Paper,  and 
without  in  any  sense  seeking  to  cast  aspersions  on  the  Pi^per,  which, 
as  I  have  already  said,  is  a  singularly  able  and  scholarly  interpre- 
tation of  a  certain  phase  of  feeling  which  is,  alas  1  only  too  conmion 
in  the  Dominion. 
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Dr.  6.  B.  Parkin,  G.M.G.  :  I  have  listened  to  this  Paper  with 
very  great  interest,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  you  have.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  chief  turning  point  of  British  history 
lies  to-day  in  Canada.  The  reason  is  perfectly  manifest.  Canada 
id  the  first  of  our  great  Colonies  which  has  reached  a  stage  on  the 
I  edge  of  full  manhood  as  a  nation,  and  the  questions  of  the  way  in 
*wliieh  Canada  turns  in  the  future  will  largely  determine  the  future 
of  fhe  British  Empire.  If  you  can  reconcile  this  condition  of 
-national  manhood  in  a  country  which  covers  an  area  thirty  times 
«6  great  as  the  United  Kingdom  with  close  political  association 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  you  will  solve  the  whole  question.  That 
question  is  directly  in  front  of  us.  You  have  had  your  Imperial 
-ConferMice  meeting  here,  and  have  had  discussions  going  on  with 
regard  to  free  or  preferential  trade  and  the  like.  But  behind  those 
questions  is  one  infinitely  greater — that  is,  the  question  which  I 
propound  as  to  whether  a  nation  with  an  immense  future  before  it 
ean  hold  its  relation  to  this  Empire  and  still  keep  the  dignity  of 
xuitionhood.  That  is  a  very  large  subject.  Mr.  Griffith  has  treated ' 
that  question  from  a  point  of  view  which  prevails  very  widely  in 
Canada.  It  is  a  question  on  which  I,  as  a  Canadian,  hold  a  very 
critical  attitude  towards  my  own  Canadian  fellow-subjects,  and  I 
have  never  hesitated  to  speak  to  them  as  I  feel.  It  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  natural  for  our  Canadian  people,  like  other  peoples,  to 
look  at  things  from  their  own  point  of  view.  For  instanoe,  when 
these  complaints  are  made  of  English  diplomacy  the  question  may 
be  asked,  "  Where  did  you  get  this  country  from  about  which  you 
•are  talking  ?  Who  gave  it  to  you  ?  At  whose  expense  did  you  get 
Canada?'*  I  beUeve  that  to-day  at  least  £160,000,000  of  the 
National  Debt  which  bears  heavily  upon  this  country  was  spent  in 
those  wars  which  finally  secured  Canada  for  the  Canadians,  and 
the  charge  of  that  debt  is  paid  by  the  British  people  to-day  exclu- 
sively. I  think  in  view  of  that  Canadians  might  well  bear  even 
an  occasional  break  in  Enghsh  diplomacy.  They  have  had  that 
country  handed  over  to  them  by  people  who  conquered  it  at  their 
own  expense  in  money  and  blood.  These  are  all  bygones,  and  yet 
perhaps  such  things  should  influence  Canadian  thought.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  think  the  position  is  to-day.  We  are  on  the  edge, 
as  I  have  said,  of  being  a  great  nation.  I  have  myself  very  little 
doubt  that  the  statement  I  heard  Lord  Strathcona  make  last 
winter  is  a  reasonable  one,  namely,  that  before  the  end  of  this 
century  Canada  will  have  twice  as  many  people  within  its  borders 
as  the  United  Kingdom  has  to-day.     I  look  back  125  or  ISO  years 
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ago  aud  see  the  United  States  of  America  starting  with  8,000,000 
people.  But  then  the  United  States  had  none  of  the  appliances 
of  modem  civilisation,  no  steamships,  no  railroads,  no  means  of 
swift  transmission,  such  as  are  now  pouring  into  Canada  1,000 
people  a  day.  They  had  then  to  feel  their  way  slowly  across  the 
continent.  To-day  we  have  these  great  means  of  commnnication 
ready  to  our  hand,  and  with  all  the  pressure  of  British  popalation 
you  are  going  to  have  that  country  with  its  enormous -eapaeitieB 
rapidly  occupied.  Very  well,  suppose  the  prophecy  of  liorl  Strath- 
cona  comes  true.  Does  any  man  believe  the  lelationi  of  this 
country  and  Canada  can  remain  the  same ?  These islanAikear  tks 
tremendous  burden  of  Empire.  They  have  to  support  an  immense 
military  force  to  enforce  treaties.  Mr.  Griffith  has  qnoted  a 
number  of  Canadian  statesmen  who  have  asked  for  the  right  of 
making  treaties.  That  is  one  thing,  but  enforcing  those  treaties  is 
another  thing.  A  while  ago  I  was  addressing  a  large  audience  ia 
Toronto  ;  I  pointed  out  how  they  were  extending  their  commerce 
all  over  the  world,  to  Asia,  Australia,  South  America,  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  South  Africa.  I  said  that  the  friend  on  my  right, 
a  large  banker,  might  be  investing  his  capital  in  South  America. 
Suppose,  I  said,  that  to-morrow  he  goes  to  Venezuela  and  is  clapped 
into  prison.  The  strong  arm  of  Canada  would  then  of  course  be 
put  forth  to  save  him.  But  where  is  that  strong  arm  so  far  as 
Canada  itself  is  concerned  ?  We  can  never  in  the  long  run,  I  hold, 
be  a  self-respecting  nation,  pace  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  all  our 
great  political  authorities,  if  we  have  not  and  do  not  take  our  fiur 
share  in  the  defence  of  this  Empire  and  in  the  means  which  enable 
the  Empire  to  enforce  treaties.  We  have  no  right  to  ask  for  the 
power  to  make  these  treaties  as  we  like,  and  then  ask  England  at 
her  own  expense  to  enforce  them  for  us.  It  is  contrary  to  common* 
sense.  My  judgment  is  that  we  have  reached  the  stage  of  national 
consciousness,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  national 
responsibility,  and  it  is  that  great  lesson  of  responsibility  which 
we  must  learn.  Beference  has  been  made  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Bourassa,  a  young  man  of  great  force  and  energy  and  a  rising 
power  in  Canada.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  a  conversation  with 
him.  He  remarked  that  Great  Britain  would  be  compelled  in  any 
case  to  maintain  a  great  navy,  and  why,  he  asked,  should  Canada, 
even  if  she  clid  get  from  it  equal  advantages,  contribute  to  a  navy 
which  Britain  had  in  any  case  to  support  ?  On  the  other  hand,  he 
remarked,  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  well  understood  as  regards  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  United  States  would  never  allow  Canada 
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to  be  attacked.  Then,  I  said,  you  have  brought  us  to  this  position. 
A  self-respecting  Canada  can  grow  up  under  tbp  necessities  of  the 
Motherkpd  on  the  one  side  and  the  protection  of  ^  the  Monroe 
doctrin^/on  the  other.  Now  I  maintain  that  no  country  can  grow 
up  undai:  such  conditions  and  maintain  its  self-respect.  Canada 
has  come  to  a  position  where  she  must  soon  take  her  place  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  world,  and  she  must  not  only  claim  her 
rights  but  assume  her  responsibilities.  The  day  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, I  believe,  when  the  Canadian  farmer  who  sends  his  wheat  and 
meat  and  other  food-stuffs  across  the  seas  will  be  ashamed  to  have 
it  said  that  the  workmen  of  England  should  bear  the  whole  cost  of 
the  protection  given  to  it.  The  same  will  be  true,  I  believe,  of  the 
whole  of  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  fair,  they  would  say, 
that  the  people  of  the  great  Motherland  ghould,  in  their  generosity, 
bear  a  burden  of  which  the  young  Titans,  growing  up  under  her 
protection,  are  not  as  yet  taking  a  full  or  fair  share.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  education,  and  rising  national  spirit.  We  must 
not  move  too  rapidly,  but  we  must  steadily  set  our  faces  in  the 
right  direction. 

Hon.  Richard  McBbidb  (Premier  of  British  Columbia) :  Your 
Secretary  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  yesterday  an  invitation  to 
this  meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  an  advance  copy  of  the  excel- 
lent address  to  which  we  have  listened.  On  glancing  over  that 
copy,  and  with  the  eloquence  of  the  Canadian  Ministers  that  I* 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  in  London  still  ringing  in  my 
ears,  I  felt  I  could  not  add  much  that  would  be  of  interest  and 
prodoctiYeness  to  your  discussion.  However,  to-night  Mr.  O'Halloran 
zeoewod  his  request,  and  asked  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  a 
Canadian.  You  well  know  the  section  of  Canada  from  which  I 
came  is  the  furthest  removed  from  this  great  Imperial  metropolis, 
and  probably  because  of  this  great  distance  there  may  be  some 
diqK)s|tion  on  the  part  of  people  resident  here  to  imagine  we  do 
not  keep  so  closely  in  touch  with  Imperial  conditions  as  perhaps 
our  brother  Canadians  who  live  further  eastward.  But  if  there  are 
any  who  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  a  visit  to  British  Columbia 
would  at  once  convince  them  that  of  all  sections  of  the  Empire 
that  great  province  which  I  am  proud  to  represent  in  an  official 
capacity  here  this  evening  is  just  as  loyal  as  any  other  section, 
and  perhaps  loyaler.  It  is  a  *^  large  contract "  to  say  that,  but  one 
which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept,  and  I  say  you  may  place  the 
great  province  of  British  Columbia  in  the  front  rank  of  loyalty 
and  Imperialism.    The   eloquent  address  which  we  have  heard 
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from  Mr.  Griffith  was  to  me  of  more  than  passing  interest.  It  is' 
replete  with  interesting  data,  and  the  facts  were  so  splendidly 
marshalled  as  to  at  once  attract  and  hold  the  interest  of  Oaa 
splendid  audience.  Unless  people  visit  Canada,  unless  they  come 
amongst  us,  they  can  scarcely  realise  the  tremendous  deyelopmeiit 
the  great  Dominion  is  now  experiencing.  You  have  read  the 
magnificent  utterances  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  colleagues. 
They  tell  the  story  of  Canada — its  present  greatness  and  its 
magnificent  future.  There  may  be  some  who  would  doubt  that 
there  is  such  promise  for  the  future ;  but  let  me  say  that  the 
evidence  is  at  hand  which  will  prove  to  the  world  the  utterances 
this  great  metropolis  has  been  listening  to.  The  growth  of  Canada 
has  been  more  than  marvellous ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  permanent, 
and  the  statement  made  by  our  Prime  Minister  some  months  ago 
that  this  would  be  the  century  for  Canada  is  one  which  I  believe 
will  verify  itself.  I  was  much  taken  by  the  splendid  address  given 
by  Professor  Leacock,  whose  mission,  as  we  understand,  will  take 
him  through  all  sections  of  this  great  Empire.  The  name  of 
Dr.  Parkin  is  pretty  nearly  a  household  word  in  Canada.  We  hear 
his  lectures  and  read  his  speeches,  and  we  are  proud  to  think  he 
has  met  with  such  splendid  recognition  in  England.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  his  utterances  have  been  made  after  great 
thought  and  study.  Last,  but  not  least,  let  me  testify  to  the  privi- 
lege I  feel  in  being  permitted  to  sit  on  this  platform  with  our 
distinguished  chairman.  Lord  Strathcona.  I  would  only  say  in 
conclusion  you  may  rest  assured  that  Canada  is  alive  to  its  respon- 
sibilities as  a  great  section  of  this  Empire,  alive  to  the  tremendous 
problems  which  we  are  trying  to  solve;  and  that,  behind  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  our  great  Imperial  statesmen,  there  is  a  strong 
desire  that  we  shall  keep  together — that  m  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  these  splendid  ties  and  relationships  shall  be  continaed,  and 
nothing  be  left  undone  which  will  tend  to  promote  the  permanenoj 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Donald  Macmaster,  E.C,  Canada :  I  am  pleased  indeed 
to  add  my  humble  word  in  praise  of  the  admirable  address  which 
we  have  listened  to.  I  do  not  think  the  earlier  part  of  the  address 
suffered  in  comparison  with  the  later  parts.  As  regards  the  earli^ 
part  I  was  reminded  of  an  observation  made  by  an  unsoholaFly 
individual,  that  he  was  very  fond  of  Shakespeare  because  it  ^con- 
tained so  many  quotations.  Mr.  Griffith's  address  contained  many 
quotations — interesting  from  an  historical  and  from  many  other 
points  of  view — but  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  wise  sayings  of 
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the  men  whom  he  quoted  had  any  supremacy  over  his  own  obser- 
vations at  the  close.  You  have  heard  some  wise  words  with  regard 
to  treaties,  and  some  most  opportune  observations  with  regard  to 
our  duties  as  Canadians.  Now  in  regard  to  the  treaty-making 
power,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Griffith,  I  sympathise  largely  with 
the  view  of  those  who  think  that  with  the  treaty-making  power 
must  go  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  treaties.  It  is  altogether 
premature  for  us  in  Canada  to  pretend  to  have  the  absolute  right 
of  making  treaties  unless  we  are  going  to  back  up  our  pretensions 
with  the  moral  and,  if  necessary,  the  physical  force  essential  to 
maintaining  them.  Nor  do  I  agree  with  the  proposition  that 
British  diplomacy  has  been  a  failure  in  the  past.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  tkat  a  great  many  people  in  Canada  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  Alaska  Boundary  Commission.  Now  in  that  case  we 
had  the  nomination  of  the  commissioners  ourselves.  It  is  true  the 
Americans  made  nominations  which  many  people  thought  were 
not  those  of  "impartial  jurists  of  repute,"  but  Canada  had  not 
then  made  her  nominations,  and  she  might  either  have  withdrawn 
from  the  arbitration  or  made  nominations  which  would  suit  the 
new  conditions  apparently  imposed  upon  her.  We  preferred  what 
was  probably  the  dignified  course  and  appointed  impartial  jurists 
of  repute.  We  went  into  the  conflict  and  the  issue  was  decided 
against  us.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  it  was  the  result  of  any 
failure  of  British  diplomacy.  It  is  true  that  on  a  certain  point,  a 
small  point,  one  of  our  commissioners  sided  with  the  Americans, 
^e  result  of  which  was  to  throw  the  balance  against  us.  It  was 
disappointing,  and  much  was  made  of  the  division,  and  great 
excitement  prevailed.  But  surely,  when  we  agreed  to  go  into  the 
struggle,  and  named  our  own  commissioners,  we,  as  honourable 
people,  should  accept  the  result  whether  we  won  or  lost.  There  is 
one  point  to  which  I  would  like  to  direct  attention.  I  think 
Mr.  Griffith  gave  the  impression  that  the  182nd  clause  of  the 
British  North  America  Act  was  intended  to  have  much  larger 
powers  in  treaty-making  than,  I  think,  were  there  contemplated. 
That  olause  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  have  the  initiation  of 
treaties^  At  that  time  there  were  many  treaties  with  different 
ooun^es  throughout  the  world,  and  the  object  was  to  allow  the 
legislature  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  to  enact  local  legislation 
to  give  effeci  to  those  treaties.  It  was  not  contemplated  that 
Lnperial  legislation  should  be  set  aside,  but  that  it  should  remain 
in  fotoe  until  the  different  Colonies  adopted  legislation  of  their 
own  to  give  effect  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  treaties — such  as 
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extradition,  for  example.  As  regards  the  wider  questions  that  have 
been  raised,  I  agree  that  we  as  Canadians  must  take  our  share. 
The  question  is,  when  is  the  proper  time  to  take  our  share  of  the 
burden  ?  ("  Now.")  It  may  be  now,  and  probably  we  shall  soon 
take  a  share.  If  that  was  to  be  determined  by  my  individcnl 
opinion,  I  should  say  now.  But  you  must  remember  that  our 
public  men  in  the  Colonies  must  have  regard  to  the  people  for 
whom  they  have  to  legislate,  and  must  consider  how  advanced 
public  opinion  is  on  those  great  subjects  on  which  they  are  asked 
to  commit  theipselves.  I  would  remind  you  that  in  Canada  great 
public  works  have  been  carried  out  and  enormous  sums  have  been 
spent  for  its  internal  development,  so  that  possibly  just  at  the 
moment  Canada  as  one  of  the  Colonies  may  not  be  prepared  to 
take  so  large  a  degree  of  financial  responsibility  as  it  certainly  will 
at  a  later  date.  Unquestionably  the  day  will  come  when  the  people 
of  Canada  will  rise  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility.  In  his  open- 
ing remarks  Mr.  Griffith  referred  to  Drake  and  the  early  pioneers 
opening  the  way  to  the  Far  West.  That  was  true,  and  I  would 
remind  you  that  there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  pur  distinguished  chairman,  Lord  Strathcona, 
was  one  of  the  five  or  six  men  who  had  the  courage,  the  capital, 
and  the  enterprise  to  open  up  our  great  West  territory.  As 
Mr.  Kipling  has  said,  he  and  his  comrades  were  the  men  *'  who  rode 
the  iron  stallions  down  to  drink  through  the  caiions  to  the  waters 
of  the  West." 

Mr.  W.  Staley  Spabk:  Mr.  McBride  has  told  you  that  few 
Englishmen  realise  the  vast  possibilities  of  Canada,  and,  indeed,  I 
do  not  think  that  anybody  can  adequately  reahse  the  vast  resources 
of  the  Dominion  from  the  agricultural,  the  mining,  and  the  sporting 
point  of  view — three  things  so  important  to  Enghshmen.  The 
possibilities  of  Canada  in  regard  to  agriculture  especially  cannot  be 
exaggerated,  and  this  I  say  after  having  for  some  three  years  lived 
in  the  Dominion,  and  having  for  some  time  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  When  you  consider  that 
only  about  thirty  millions  of  acres  are  as  yet  under  cultivation,  and 
that  there  are  some  seventy  or  eighty  millions  of  acres  of  splendid 
soil  remaining  to  be  cultivated,  I  think  you  will  ftgree  with  me  that 
we  do  not  want  good  Englishmen  to  go  to  Germany  to  find  work 
when  they  can  go  to  such  a  Colony  as  that.  Last  week  I  came 
across  a  young  man,  a  skilled  workman,  who  had  saved  £52.  He 
had  got  his  discharge  from  Woolwich  and  was  going  to  Germany, 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  Canada.     He  is  one 
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of  our  producers,  and  the  sooner  we  realise  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  producers,  or  to  send  them  to  foreign  countries  to  make  guns 
that  may  he  used  against  us,  the  better  for  the  Empire.  It  is  said 
Canadians  have  made  great  sacrifices  for  the  Empire,  and,  indeed, 
we  must  remember  that  during  the  South  African  war  they  did 
sacrifice  hundreds  of  lives  for  the  Empire.  I  think  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  should  consider  this  great  question  of  Preference 
from  an  Imperial  and  not  from  a  party  point  of  view.  I  think 
there  is  another  great  reason  why  we  should  give  Preference  to  the 
Colonies,  and  that  is  that  it  would  strengthen  our  market  in  the 
time  of  war,  for  then  we  should  have  a  sure  source  of  supply  for  all 
the  wheat,  all  the  beef,  and  all  the  cheese  we  want. 

Mr.  J.  G.  CoLMER,  C.M.G. :  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  admirable  Paper  to  which  we  have  listened.  Mr.  Griffith 
deals  with  an  interesting  chapter  of  Canadian  history.  It  is  quite 
right,  in  my  opinion,  that  every  part  of  the  Empire  should  have 
aspirations  in  that  direction — that  they  should  wish  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  making  of  treaties  which  concern  their  interests ;  but  I 
believe  that  the  question  now  is  altogether  one  of  the  past.  In  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  every  treaty  of  a  commercial  or 
other  character  in  which  Canada  has  been  interested  she  has  not 
only  had  a  voice  in  the  discussions,  but  has  had  representatives  to 
take  part  in  those  discussions.  And  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  no  treaty  is  likely  to  be  made  now  concerning  or  affecting 
Canadian  interests  in  which  Canadians  will  not  be  represented  in 
the  Commissions  which  discuss  them.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too, 
with  regard  to  past  treaties  that  we  seldom  hear  of  those  which 
favoured  Canadian  interests.  For  instance,  there  was  the  Halifax 
Commission,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  arising  out  of  the  Treaty 
of  1871,  when  the  arbitration  was  in  Canada's  favour,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  paid  to  Canada.  Again,  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty 
of  1864,  which  lasted  until  1866,  was  not  unfavourable  to  Canada ; 
and  there  are  others.  More  recently  there  has  been  an  International 
Commission  in  connection  with  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Canada  has  been  represented  on  that 
Commission.  I  believe  that  in  the  future  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  self-governing  Colonies  they  will  be  consulted,  and  that  no 
decisions  will  be  arrived  at  affecting  their  interests  without  their 
having  a  considerable  voice  in  the  matter.  On  the  subject  of 
steamship  communication,  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  in  the  papers 
to-night  that  the  proposal  made  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  for  im- 
proved communication  between  England  and  Canada  and  between 
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Canada  and  Australia  has  practically  been  accepted  by  the  Con* 
ference,  and  that  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  see  what  it 
will  cost  and  to  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  it  out.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  good  proposal,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  owe 
more  perhaps  to  Lord  Strathcona's  persistent  advocacy  of  improved 
Imperial  communication  than  many  people  are  aware  of.  The 
emigration  question  is  also  of  much  importance.  I  have  known 
Canada  now  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  great  outstanding  featu^re 
of  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  has  been  the  remarkable  growth 
which  has  taken  place  there.  One  has  seen  one  trans-Continental 
line  after  another  authorised  until  now  we  have  practically,  in 
addition  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  two  others  under  weigh, 
and  the  general  impression  is  that  there  is  room  for  all  of  them. 
I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  find  the  emigration  movement  will  continue 
to  grow,  and  that  Canada  generally,  and  Western  Canada  in 
particular,  is  bound  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  growth 
of  the  Empire. 

The  Chairman  (the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.) :  I 
think  we  shall  all  agree  we  have  had  not  only  an  interesting  Paper, 
but  an  interesting  discussion.  Further,  we  shall  all  agree  that 
Canada  is  a  country  worth  thinking  about,  a  great  country,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  shows  it  is  a  good  country  more  than  the 
fact  that  each  one  who  lives  in  any  part  of  it  believes  he  himself  is 
really  in  the  best  portion  of  the  whole  Dominion.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  whether  we  are  there  or  whether  we  are  here  we  ^re 
equally  at  home,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  when  xiext  Mr. 
McBride  comes  amongst  us,  three  or  four  years  hence,  he  will  be 
able  to  travel  backwards  and  forwards  in  about  half  the  time  it  has 
taken  on  this  occasion.  I  have  been  to  British  Columbia  again  and 
a^ain,  and  I  long  to  see  it  once  more.  I  have  now  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Griffith.  I  am  sure  while  he  thinks  we  ought 
to  make  our  own  treaties,  he  would  wish  at  the  same  time  to  have 
the  best  advice  and  assistance  from  those  Englishmen  who  up  to 
this  time  have  done  so  much  in  making  the  different  treaties.  He 
has  no  idea  of  Canada  going  out  for  itself,  and  imposing  conditions 
which  she  could  not  carry  out  without  the  influence  of  Groat 
Britain.  But  happily  there  is  no  such  thought  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  We  feel  we  are  one  and  the  same  people.  We  have  oue 
object  and  one  only  in  view — that  of  doing  the  best  for  the 
Dominion  and  the  Mother  Country,  and  we  are  each  and  all  for  the 
Empire. 

Mr.  Griffith  :  I  will  not  detain  you  at  this  hour,  and  will  only 
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gi^y  that  if  we  came  to  discuss  matters  closely,  and  having  regard  to 
what  was  said  iti  the  Paper,  I  am  sure  we  should  not  be  &r  apart. 
I  £90!  keenly  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  give  this  Paper  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  and  also  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Lord  Strathcona,  to  whom  it  is  my  privilege  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hackett  (M.L.C,  Western  Australia), 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Strathcona,  whom  he  described 
as  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Empire. 

The  Chaibman  responded,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE   AGRICULTURAL   AND   PASTORAL   POSSIBILITIES 
OF   THE   TRANSVAAL. 

An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms, 
H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Wednesday,  May  29,  1907,  when  a  Paper 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt-Davy,  P.L.S.,  Government  Agrostologist 
and  Botanist  of  the  Transvaal,  was  read.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from 
Sir  Richard  Solomon,  Agent-General  for  the  Transvaal,  expressing 
his  deep  regret  that  in  consequence  of  a  pressing  engagement  he 
would  be  unable  to  be  present.  He  had  also  to  explain  that  the 
author  of  the  Paper  would  be  unable  himself  to  read  the  Paper 
because  of  a  hoarseness  which  was  contracted  as  a  result  of  his 
exertions  in  connection  with  the  South  African  Products  Exhibition, 
and  the  Secretary  (Mr.  O'Halloran)  had  therefore  undertaken  the 
duty.  Mr.  Burtt-Davy,  the  Chairman  added,  occupied  a  very 
important  post  under  the  Transvaal  Government,  and  there  were 
few'people  more  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  his  Paper. 

The  title  of  this  paper,  as  announced,  should  be  altered  to  include 
the  pastoral  as  well  as  the  agricultural  possibilities,  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding. 

The  selection  of  the  term  "  possibilities"  is  itself  a  little  unfortu- 
nate^  and  at  the  outset  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  though  I 
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am  an  optimist  as  regards  the  Colony  of  my  adoption,  I  have -no 
intention  of  inflicting  upon  you  a  disquisition  upon  the  crops 
which  might  be  produced  if  economic  conditions  were  different. 
I  may  say  in  a  word  that  practically  every  sub-tropioal  crop,  and 
most  of  those  of  temperate  regions  also,  can  be  grown  in  some  part 
of  the  Transvaal. 

My  object  this  afternoon  is  to  discuss  only  the  crops  now  avail- 
able, and  the  best  method  of  developing  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  country. 

I  do  not  wish  to  boom  the  Transvaal  as  an  agricultural  regkn 
well  adapted  for  settlement  by  any  and  every  class  of  availaUe 
settler.  Under  present  conditions  the  Transvaal  is  not  the  place 
for  the  man  without  capital  to  engage  in  farming.  There  is  a  lot 
of  hard  spade  work  to  be  done  in  dealing  with  diseases  and  pests, 
and  otherwise  improving  present  conditions,  before  it  can  be  called 
a  prosperous  agricultural  region. 


First  a  Pastoral  Country. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  most  new  countries,  the  Transvaal 
began  its  rural  development  as  a  stock  country.  Having  no  coast- 
line, and  without  rapid  means  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  the  Voortrekkers  had  to  learn  to  be  practically  self- 
sup^rting.  - 

They  first  established  themselves  along  the  streams,  or  where  they 
could  make  dams  from  which  to  irrigate  small  patches  of  winter 
wheat  for  the  year's  supply  of  flour  and  a  little  green  oats  or  barley 
for  winter  forage  for  their  ponies.  In  summer  they  grew  a  few 
mealies,  pumpkins,  water-melons,  and  peaches  for  domestic  nse. 
Game  was  plentiful,  and  in  addition  their  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  poultry  kept  them  supplied  with  meat,  milk,  butter,  cheesy, 
and  eggs. 

The  farms  were  large — four  thousand  to  eight  thousand  acres — 
and  unfenced,  and  there  was  plenty  of  grass  for  the  relatively  small 
flocks  and  herds.  In  winter,  when  the  high-veld  grass  became  dry, 
brown,  and  less  nutritious,  the  stock  were  driven  down  to  the 
warmer  climate  of  the  middle  veld,  where  another  farm  was  main- 
tained for  this  purpose,  and  where  there  was  plenty  of  green  grass 
even  in  the  winter  months. 

This  was  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  Transvaal  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Band  reefs.     The  conditions  were  almost 
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identical  with  those  prevailing  in  California  when  gold  was 
discovered  there  in  1848. 

With  the  influx  of  white  miners  to  the  Band,  a  market  was 
created  for  milk,  fruit,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  for  the 
miners,  mealies  for  the  "boys,"  green  forage  and  bedding  for  the 
stabled  horses  employed  on  the  mines  and  in  the  towns  which 
rapidly  sprang  up  along  the  sixty  odd  miles  of  reef.  The  more 
enterprising  farmers  living  in  proximity  to  the  Band  began  to  grow 
mealies  and  forage  for  sale.  With  the  extension  of  railways  and 
reduction  of  fteight  rates,  outlying  districts  enjoying  a  warmer 
climate  than  flttt  of  Johannesburg  began  to  send  early  vegetables 
and  fruit  fr<Ma&  long  distances,  which  always  commanded  a  high 
price  among 'tt«  well-to-do  mining  population. 

Since  the  war,  enterprising  Scotch,  English,  and  Colonial-bom 
farmers  have  leased  farms  from  the  mining  companies,  and  grow 
large  quantities  of  forage,  mealies,  and  potatoes..  Vegetable 
growing  has  been  taken  up  chiefly  by  Italians  and  a  few  Chinese 
from  Cape  Colony. 

A  few  mine-owners  around  Johannesburg  have  planted  large 
blocks  of  trees  to  furnish  mine -props,  wisely  selecting  Australian 
sorts  as  being  suited  to  the  local  climatic  conditions,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, often  choosing  species  either  unsuitable  for  mine-props,  or 
not  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  a  high-veld  climate. 

A  few  farmers  on  the  Eastern  High  Veld  planted  trees  around 
their  home  fields  to  act  as  wind-breaks,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  high- 
veld  farms  are  bleak  and  unplanted. 

The  growth  of  the  mining  towns  has  been  so  rapid  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Transvaal  have  never  succeeded  in  keeping  pace 
with  the  increasing  markets,  and  there  has  been  an  enormous 
importation  of  foodstuffs  and  baled  forage  from  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
and  even  from  oversea.  After  the  occupation  by  British  troops 
this  importation  received  a  tremendous  impetus,  for  the  farming 
industry  of  the  Transvaal  was  disorganised,  and  the  farms  were 
depleted  of  stock  and  produce.  The  coast  Colonies  took  advantage 
of  this  temporary  "boom,"  and  reaped  a  rich  harvest.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  forgot  that  every  **  boom  "  is  followed  by  a  corre- 
sponding depression,  and  they  are  now  suffering  severely  in  con- 
sequence, though  they  usually  attribute  the  depression  to  anything 
but  the  real  cause. 
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Present  Conditions  and  Markets. 

Many  Boers  who  went  to  Ceylon  or  the  West  Indies  as  prisoners 
of  war  returned  with  broader  ideas  of  the  possibilities  of  agrioultftire 
and  the  means  of  attaining  them,  which  in  some  cases  have  borne 
fruit  in  a  firm  desire  and  effort  to  better  their  condition. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  was  established  by  Lord 
Milner,  has  demonstrated,  through  its  Experiment  FurmSi  as  no 
private  enterprise  could  have  done,  the  possibilities  of  Transvaal 
agriculture  under  good  management  combined  with  a  sound  and 
thorough  training  in  scientific  agriculture  and  with  the  assistance 
of  trained  experts.  These  farms  are  annually  visited  by  hondreds 
of  farmers  of  all  classes — Dutch,  Colonial,  and  English  bom.  The 
Africander  is  more  quick  to  follow  example  than  precept,  and  it  is 
instructive  to  note  how  many  are  gradually  putting  into  practice 
on  their  own  farms  the  methods  which  they  see  in  vogue  at  the 
Experiment  Farms. 

A  new  era  has  undoubtedly  dawned,  and  whatever  happens  to  the 
Transvaal  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Transvaal  farmer  can 
never  return  to  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  before  the  war. 

It  is  but  the  dawn,  however,  and  the  change  of  condition  and 
possibility  of  improvement  are  only  perceived  by  the  few  more 
advanced  farmers.  Whether  the  m&jority  will  rise  and  follow  their 
lead  will  now  have  to  depend  on  the  attitude  and  action  of  the  new 
Government.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  gained  the  con- 
fidence  and  sympathy  of  the  most  enterprising  and  progressive 
farmers,  and  they  support  it  heartily.  But  the  back-veld  Boer  is 
more  difficult  to  reach  and  to  convince.  It  is  to  Se  hoped  that  the 
new  Ministry  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  led  by  the  unprogressive 
element  in  the  farming  community,  and  reverse  or  thwart  the 
policy  of  the  Department.  Such  an  attitude  would  be  fatal  to 
development.  The  great  mass  of  agricultural  opinion  has  at  last 
been  started  in  the  direction  of  progress;  to  stop  it  now  would 
mean  that  agricultural  development  would  be  set  back,  probably 
for  another  fifty  years. 

The  Present  Market. 

Much  has  yet  to  be  done  before  we  can  begin  to  supply  the 
present  demand  of  the  mining  communities  for  farm  and  garden 
produce.  We  import  annually  over  £2,500,000  worth  of  agricnl- 
tural  produce.     This  bill  includes : 
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Transvaal  Imports  of  Agricultural  Produce  for  1906. 

Meat,  preserved  and  fresh £754,861 

Butter  and  Cheese 259,076 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  Ac .  249,604 

Fruits,  dried  and  fresh        .         .         ."       .         .         .  231,425 

Milk,  preserved 193,910 

Poultry  and  Eggs 149,704 

Vegetables 142,833 

Mealies  (maize,  Indian  corn) 141,300 

Oathay  and  Oats 137,627 

Laeeme  and  Fodder 67,985 

Jams  and  Preserves 47^591 

Pickles  and  Chutneys 22,707 

Beans  and  Peas 15,019 

Kaffir  Corn  and  Millet 10,167 

Barley  and  Rye 1,349 

Honey 1,014 

£2,426,172 


No  one  will  question  but  that  the  whole  of  the  items  on  this  list 
could  be  produced  within  the  Transvaal  itself,  and  to  it  could  be 
added  numerous  small  items,  making  at  least  £2,500,000  which 
should  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Transvaal  farmer. 

Prices  continue  to  be  good,  but  whether  they  can  be  maintained 
is  not  certain.  With  increased  acreage  there  will  be  greater  com- 
petition— which  is  by  no  means  undesirable — and  a  consequent 
tendency  to  reduction  in  price.  The  cost  of  living  is  so  unreasonably 
high  in  the  Transvaal  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  reduce  the  price 
of  foodstuffs  for  the  benefit  of  those  compelled  to  live  in  towns.  On 
the  oth:er  hand,  farmers  are  naturally  anxious  to  get  the  best  possible 
return  for  their  produce,  and  are  likely  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Government  to  put  a  protective  tariff  on  foodstuffs,  not  only 
from  abroad  but  also  from  the  sister  Colonies.  This  could  scarcely 
act  otherwise  than  to  make  living  still  more  expensive,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  will  be  carried.  But,  in  either  case,  the  Transvaal 
farmer  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  learn  how  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  of  his  goods,  rather  than  to  depend  solely  on  tariff 
reform — ^with  its  tendency  to  frequent  change  with  change  of  popular 
Govemment — to  improve  his  financial  condition.  It  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  and  School  of  Agriculture 
to  inrestigate  and  teach  ways  and  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  of  farm  produce. 
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Future  Markets. 

But  we  must  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  mines  cease  to 
produce,  and  the  present  local  demand  for  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural produce  falls  off  and  finally  ceases.  Then  the  farmer  will 
be  face  to  face  with  a  new  problem :  some  other  market  must  bo 
found  for  his  produce.  It  will  become  a  problem  of  export  and  of 
growing  stuff  suitable  for  export. 

It  will  not  do  to  wait  until  the  problem  is  at  our  doors  before 
making  preparation  for  it,  or  we  shall  be  faced  with  such  an  abrupt 
transition  as  cannot  fail  to  bring  with  it  much  suffering  and  hard- 
ship. We  want  to  build  on  a  broad  and  durable  foundation,  not 
merely  on  the  existence  of  a  temporary  and  abnormal  market. 
Similar  changes  have  been  met  in  other  countries,  and  we  might 
draw  a  lesson  from  them. 

Distance  from  the  coast  and  the  long  sea  voyage  to  the  markets 
of  Europe  materially  reduce  the  number  of  available  articles  of  export. 
Vegetables  and  forage  are  out  of  the  question  for  this  purpose. 

The  most  promising  agricultural  products  for  export  are  wool, 
mohair,  hides,  horns,  skins,  meat,  tobacco,  fruit  (especially  oranges 
and  lemons),  cotton,  maize  or  mealies,  and  ostrich  feathers. 

Our  present  agricultural  exports  are  very  small,  and  confined  to 
the  following  :  — 

Wool      .        .        ; ,  £85,128 

Skins,  Hides,  and  Horns 51,623 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  &c 72,949 

Fresh  Fruit 6,101 

£214,801 


Before  we  can  hope  to  export  profitably  in  any  quantity  it  will 
be  necessary  to  improve  greatly  both  the  quality  and  yield  of  our 
produce.  It  would  certainly  not  pay  us  to  export  mealies  at  an 
average  yield  of  only  four  bags  (800  lb.)  per  acre,  costing  6s.  per 
bag  to  produce.  But  increase  the  yield  to  twenty-four  bags 
(4,800  lb.)  per  acre,  which  is  the  average  in  the  corn-belt  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  do  an  export  trade,  and 
even  to  manufacture  by-products  such  as  glucose. 

I  am  informed  by  large  fruit-dealers  in  London  that  there  is 
an  excellent  opening  for  our  oranges  and  lemons  at  good  prices  if 
we  put  them  on  the  London  market  in  September  and  October  or 
at  Christmas.  Although  Christmas  is  not  the  Transvaal  season 
for  oranges,  the   Horticulturist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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has  recently  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  our  oranges  through 
the  hot  Christmas  season,  without  injury  to  the  fruit,  and  without 
any  special  care.  If  kept  in  cold  storage  it  would  therefore  be  quite 
possible  to  put  ripe,  sweet  oranges  on  the  English  market  in  good 
condition  at  Christmas  time.  But  before  we  can  export  at  a  good 
price  we  must  have  a  much  larger  producing  area  than  at  present, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  when  once  established.  We  shall  also 
have  to  learn  to  grow  oranges  of  improved  quality,  and  to  combat 
the  scale  insects  and  diseases  to  which  our  orange  trees  are  subject. 

Excellent  tobacco,  for  pipe,  cigarette,  and  cigar,  can  be  grown  in 
the  Transvaal,  but  our  recent  South  African  Products  Exhibition 
has  demonstrated  that  in  its  present  condition  it  is  not  suited  for 
export  trade.  Among  other  defects  it  lacks  uniformity,  the  yield  is 
not  sufficiently  heavy  to  make  it  profitable  for  export  at  a  com- 
petitive price,  and  the  system  of  curing  needs  great  improvement. 

Much  work  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  selection  and  breeding  of 
cotton  for  seed,  in  order  to  put  cotton-growing  on  a  sound  basis. 
There  is  a  good  and  permanent  market  for  the  right  class. 

There  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  Transvaal  merino  wool  at 
remunerative  prices,  if  we  improve  the  quality  and  maintain  a  high 
grade,  properly  classed.  By  increasing  the  yield  per  sheep  the 
profits  will  be  increased. 

To  make  our  beef  and  mutton  suitable  for  export,  the  quality 
must  be  improved,  and  we  must  learn  to  feed  specially  for  slaughter 
purposes;  When  we  learn  how  to  fatten  slaughter-stock  quickly  and 
economically  we  ought  to  be  able  to  capture  not  only  the  ^755,000 
now  sent  out  of  the  country  for  meat,  but  also  to  export  profitably. 

To  raise  good  meat  and  wool,  and  to  be  successful  with  ostrich- 
farming,  we  must  also  learn  to  grow  hay,  ensilage,  and  root  crops 
in  summer  and  store  them  for  winter  use,  to  establish  suitable 
pastures  for  winter  grazing,  to  provide  shelters  for  the  stock  in  cold 
weather,  and  to  plant  wind -breaks  of  suitable  trees  on  the  bleak 
high- veld  farms. 

Hay,  Fokage,  Ensilage,  and  Root  Chops. 

Winter  Pastures, — The  Division  of  Botany  of  the  Department 
of  Agripulture  has  given  much  time  and  attention  to  the  search 
for  grasses  suitable  for  the  formation  of  winter  pastures.  It  has 
been  by  no  means  easy  to  find  species  that  would  remain  green 
and  continue  to  grow  through  an  almost  rainless  winter  of  nearly 
five  months,  and  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty- five  degrees  of  frost. 
But  by  dint  of  persevering  search  in  every  country  of  the  world 
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having  a  climate  approachisg  that  of  the  Transvaal,  I  have  found 
some  dozen  or  so  of  plants  which  answer  these  requirements,  and 
which,  when  mixed  in  proper  proportions,  will,  I  believe,  form 
admirable  winter  pastures. 

Ltbcerne, — We  have  also  introduced  and  fostered  the  planting  of 
lucerne  on  an  extensive  scale.  This  crop  does  not  remain  green 
in  winter,  but  its  deep-rooting  habit  enables  it  to  start  growth  very 
early  in  spring,  and,  with  irrigation,  eight,  nine,  and  even  ten 
cuttings  have  been  secured  in  a  season.  We  have  also  proved  that 
it  is  possible  to  grow  lucerne  as  a  dry  land  crop,  obtaining  four 
or  five  cuttings  by  this  means. 

The  enormous  yields  and  high  nutritive  value  of  lucerne  make 
it  a  crop  of  immense  value  to  the  stock-raisers  of  the  country.  It 
has  proved  one  of  the  very  best  crops  for  ostriches. 

Ensilage. — The  making  of  silage  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced by  the  Department,  and  the  practice  of  siloing  is  being 
adopted  by  the  more  progressive  farmers  all  over  the  country.  We 
have  introduced  new  varieties  of  mealies,  which  are  specially  suited 
for  ensilage  on  account  of  their  heavy  yield  and  leafy  habit  of 
growth.  Sweet  sorghum,  pearl  millet,  and  Japanese  millet  have 
also  been  introduced  for  this  purpose. 

Hay, — The  practice  of  making  hay  from  the  veld  grasses  has 
been  introduced  with  success,  and  is  spreading  among  the  farmers. 
The  natural  Rooi-grass  of  the  country  does  not  niake  a  perfect  hay, 
and  Tefif  grass  from  Abyssinia  has  been  introduced  for  this  purpose. 
Boot-crops, — The  recent  introduction  of  mangel- wurzels  by  the 
Department  has  provided  an  admirable  source  of  food  supply  for 
the  winter  ;  the  crop  is  well  suited  to  the  climate,  but  needs  special 
care  and  treatment  such  as  few  farmers  in  the  country  are  yet  able 
to  give. 

Stock. 

Sheep, — The  most  prosperous  Boers  have  been  sheep-farmers, 
and  at  the  present  time  merino  sheep  are  the  most  profitable  source 
of  farm  revenue.  Unfortunately,  merino  sheep  do  not  thrive 
everywhere  alike ;  the  region  best  suited  to  them  is  the  Eastern 
High  Yeld,  comprising  the  districts  of  Wakkerstroom,  Ermelo, 
Standerton,  and  parts  of  Heidelberg,  ^liddelberg,  Pretoria,  Carolina, 
and  Piet  Ketief.  Even  here  there  are  farms  and  parts  of  farms 
where  the  merino  dees  not  thrive. 

Fleeces  exhibited  at  the  recent  South  African  Products  Exhibi- 
tion have  been  pronounced  equal  to  Australian  merino  wool,  and 
superior  to  that  produced  in  Matal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
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But  prices  realised  by  growers  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be, 
owing  to  lack  of  uniformity  and  proper  classing  and  grading.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  secured  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
trained  and  practical  wool-classer  from  Australia,  who  devotes  his 
time  to  travelling  among  the  sheep-farmers,  instructing  them  in 
the  best  method  of  handling  wool  for  the  market,  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  price. 

Another  reason  for  the  poor  prices  obtained  has  been  the  fact 
that  our  wools  have  been  bought  up  by  local  storekeepers,  passed 
on  to  produce  merchants  in  the  towns,  who  in  turn  consigned  to 
agents  at  Maritzburg  and  Durban.  By  these  latter  all  the  small 
lots  have  been  baled  together — good  and  poor  alike — and  exported 
under  the  name  of  Natal  wool.  Not  only  has  the  price  suffered  in 
consequence,  but  the  margin  for  the  grower  has  been  further 
reduced  by  passing  through  the  hands  of  three,  four,  and  even  five 
dealers,  each  of  whom  required  a  percentage.  If  growers  will  con- 
sign direct  to  a  reliable  shipping  house  at  the  coast,  or  combine  to 
form  co-operative  wool  associations  for  the  grading  and  disposal  of 
their  produce,  much  of  this  leakage  of  profits  will  be  saved. 

There  are  some  excellent  flocks  of  merinos  in  the  country,  but 
there  are  also  some  very  poor  oniBS.  There  is  great  need  to  raise 
the  standard  in  order  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  exported  may  be 
better  and  more  uniform.  There  have  been  no  stud  flocks  in  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  great  difficulties  experienced  by  sheep- 
farmers  has  been  to  secure  breeding-stock  uniform  in  class  and 
grade,  as  it  has  been  required.  Farmers  have  had  to  buy  a  ram 
here,  a  couple  of  ewes  there,  another  ram  elsewhere,  and  so  on  ;  or 
have  had  to  depend  on  odd  lots  of  culls  brought  from  Australia, 
America,  or  Cape  Colony,  and  picked  over  many  times  en  route 
from  the  coast  to  the  Transvaal  markets.  The  farmers  have  been 
too  busy  getting  their  farms  and  flocks  in  order  to  go  far  in  search 
of  good  stock.  The  result  has  been  a  great  lack  of  uniformity, 
even  in  the  best  flocks,  and  corresponding  difficulty  in  breeding  up 
to  type. 

To  meet  this  need  the  Department .  of  Agriculture  has  imported 
several  fine  pedigree  stud  flocks  from  Rambouillet,  Saxony, 
Tasmania,  and  New  South  Wales  to  meet  the  varying  requirements 
of  the  different  growers.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  secure  the 
very  best  animals  obtainable.  These  flocks  will  be  kept  pure,  and 
are  stationed  at  the  Experiment  Farm  at  Ermelo,  in  charge  of  a 
well-trained  and  thoroughly  practical  sheep-man  from  Australia. 
To  obviate  any  suspicion  of  favouritism,  and  to  secure  that  the 
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sheep  shall  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  and  remain  within 
the  Colony,  the  progeny  of  these  flocks  is  sold  only  by  public 
auction  and  under  a  guarantee  that  it  will  not  leave  the  Colony. 

Looked  at  all  round,  there  is  probably  no  industry  in  the  Trans- 
vaal more  certain  of  producing  permanent  and  good  return  for  the 
outlay  than  sheep-farming.  But  the  area  suited  to  merino  sheep- 
farming  has  always  been  the  best  settled  of  the  pastoral  areas  of 
the  Colony,  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  first- 
class  sheep-farms.  It  is  perhaps  well  here  to  issue  a  note  of  warn- 
ing, that  successful  sheep-farming  is  not  by  any  means  as  easy  and 
simple  as  it  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated:  it  requires  aptitude, 
training,  and  capital ;  and  I  should  advise  anyone  who  wishes  to 
undertake  it,  and  who  has  not  previously  had  experience  with 
sheep  under  similar  conditions,  to  undergo  at  least  a  year  of 
training  with  a  practical  and  successful  sheep-farmer  before  start- 
ing for  himself. 

Other  Sheep, — Though  the  low  veld  has  not  proved  suitable 
for  merinos,  the  sheep  of  the  country — commonly  called  the 
Bastard  or  Kaffir  sheep  (with  thick  tail  and  hair  instead  of  wool) — 
does  well,  and  makes  a  useful  mutton  animal.  The  true  Persian 
is  being  tried,  and  is  doing  well 'in  several  places. 

I  have  recently  been  carrying  out  some  agricultural  investigations 
in  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  and  was  much  interested  to  find  there  two 
hardy  races  of  sheep — one  with  thick  and  the  other  with  thin  tail 
— both  producing  wool  and  making  nice  sweet  mutton.  On  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  water  and  herbaceous  vegetation  and  the  long, 
dry  summer  season,  these  sheep  have  to  travel  great  distances  in 
search  of  both  food  and  water.  They  seem  to  thrive  equally  on  the 
cooler  mountain  slopes  among  the  oak  scrub  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  hot  Sahara  Desert,  so  that  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
succeed  in  the  middle  veld  of  the  Transvaal.  Being  producers  of 
wool,  they  might  then  replace  the  Kaffir  sheep,  which  gives  no  wool. 
It  is  true  that  they  would  require  careful  selection  and  breeding 
up,  for  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  quality  of  the  wool  produced, 
in  some  cases  being  very  inferior,  in  others  almost  equal  to  merino. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in  the  middle  veld  now  lie  idle, 
which  might  perhaps  by  this  means  be  able  to  produce  their  quota 
of  mutton  and  wool. 

Dr.  Theiler  now  reports  having   obtained  a  remedy  for   blue- 
tongue  in  sheep,  which  will  materially  assist  the  sheep-farmer. 

Mohair, — An  extensive  area  of  high  veld  in  the  South- Western 
Transvaal,  not  welLauited  to  merino  sheep,  is  proving  suitable  for 
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Angora  goats,  and  many  farmers  are  taking  up  mohair  grooving. 
As  is  too  often  the  case  when  a  new  industry  is  started,  not 
sufficient  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  best  Angora  stock. 
Farmers  have  been  so  anxious  to  stock  their  farms,  and  in  some 
cases  have  known  so  little  about  the  mohair  industry,  that  they 
have  been  glad  to  pay  good  prices  for  any  animals  they  could  get. 
Cape  Colony  growers  have  naturally  taken  advantage  of  this  demand 
to  off-load  the  culls  of  their  flocks.  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the 
largest  buyers  of  mohair  that  the  first  samples  of  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony  mohair  which  have  reached  this  country  show 
that  they  come  from  poor-grade  animals. 

Now  that  the  attention  of  growers  has  been  called  to  it,  this  fault 
will  doubtless  be  remedied,  and  I  fully  anticipate  that  a  large 
mohair  industry  will  be  established.  At  the  same  time  the  demand 
for  mohair  is  not  unlimited,  and  depends  somewhat  on  the  vagaries 
of  fashion.  When  mohair  dress-goods  are  in  vogue,  the  demand  is 
naturally  much  greater  than  when  it  is  mainly  required  for  braids 
and  shoe-strings. 

Horses  and  Mules, — Horses  do  well  on  the  Eastern  High  Veld. 
The  stock  of  breeding  animals  was  much  depleted  during  the  war, 
and  in  order  to  re-stock  the  country  with  a  good  type  of  animal, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  established  a  stud  farm  at 
Standerton,  and  imported  a  large  number  of  fine  stallions  and 
brood  mares.  Some  of  the  stallions  are  let  out  to  farmers  in 
different  districts,  and  some  kept  at  stud  at  Standerton,  a  low  fee 
being  charged  for  service.  Some  150  mares  were  received  at 
Standerton  for  service  last  season,  in  addition  to  those  served  on 
private  farms. 

This  importation  of  stud  horses  is  already  making  its  mark  in 
the  country,  and  some  fine  young  horses  of  two  and  three  years  of 
age,  descended  from  them,  are  now  seen  at  nearly  all  of  the  local 
agricultural  shows. 

In  order  to  encourage  mule -breeding,  the  Department  has 
imported  ten  fine  Spanish  jackasses.  The  mule  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  animals  of  the  country,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  is  taking  a  practical  interest  in  mule-breeding. 

Horse-sickness  has  played  great  havoc  with  both  horses  and 
mules,  but  my  colleague.  Dr.  Theiler,  has  succeeded  in  immunising 
mules  against  this  fell  disease,  and  hopes  within  a  very  short  time 
to  perfect  a  similar  remedy  for  horses.  Hundreds  of  immunised 
mules  are  being  distributed  over  the  country,  and  thrive  even  in 
the  districts  where  horse- sickness  is  at  its  worst,  and  the  demand 
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for  miiles  has  increased  tremendously  in  consequence,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  price ;  this  will,  however,  regulate  itself  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Cattle, — Except  for  the  ravages  of  such  diseases  as  rinderpest, 
East  Coast  tick  fever,  &c.,  the  Transvaal  is  an  excellent  country  for 
cattle.  Grass  is  plentiful.  Binderpest  is  no  longer  a  cause  of 
alarm,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  on  hand  a  supply  of 
serum  sufficient  to  cope  with  any  new  outbreak  should  it  occur. 
East  Coast  tick  fever — better  known  as  Bhodesian  redwater — has 
been  kept  in  check,  and  is  being  slowly  but  surely  stamped  out  by 
means  of*  the  Stock  Begulations  introduced  by  my  then  colleague, 
Mr.  Stewart  Stockman — whose  loss,  I  may  add,  we  feel  greatly. 

Other  diseases  are  receiving  careful  and  patient  investigation  in 
Dr.  Theiler's  laboratory. 

The  Department  has  introduced  and  acclimatised  a  fine  herd  of 
English  pedigree  stock,  including  Lincoln  Beds,  Coates's  Short- 
horns, Herefords,  Bed  Polls,  Ayrshires,  Sussex,  and  Jerseys.  The 
acclimatised  progeny  of  these  animals  is  sold  annually  by  public 
auction,  and  is  eagerly  bought  by  farmers  of  all  classes  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  at  good  prices,  and  is  giving  excellent  results. 
Large  numbers  of  Frieslands  have  been  imported  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

Many  farmers  believe  that  the  best  breed  for  producing  draught 
animals,  which  at  present  are  so  necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  country,  is  the  old  Africander  type.  It  is  thoroughly 
acclimatised,  is  accustomed  to  roaming  far  in  search  of  food  and 
water,  gets  into  condition  very  quickly,  and  keeps  in  condition  on  a 
minimum  of  food.  The  Department  has  established  a  herd  of 
some  fifty  picked  animals  of  this  breed,  in  order  to  raise  a  pedigree 
herd  true  to  type. 

Ostrich  Farming. 

Ostrich  farming  is  being  tried  on  a  small  scale  by  a  number  of 
farmers  in  the  Bush  veld.  Much  of  that  part  of  the  country 
appears  to  be  eminently  suited  to  the  ostrich  ;  in  fact,  wild  ostriches 
are  still  found  there,  and  this  may  prove  a  profitable  industry  for  a 
large  area  of  country  at  present  unoccupied.  Some  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  on  account  of  lack  of  winter  feed,  but  with  the 
cultivation  of  sainfoin,  sulla,  burnet,  salt  bushes,  &c.,  it  is  expected 
that  this  difficulty  will  be  overcome.  Lucerne  under  irrigation  will 
afford  winter  feed  in  the  more  sheltered  places. 
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Poultry. 

There  is  a  good  market  for  eggs  and  poultry,  and  it  will  take 
some  effort  to  supply  the  £150,000  worth  of  poultry  and  eggs  at 
present  imported  into  the  country.  Good  work  is  being  done  by 
local  poultry  clubs  in  stimulating  interest  both  in  show  birds  and 
"  utility  *'  breeds.  The  Department  maintains  poultry  yards  on  two 
of  its  Experiment  Farms,  where  pedigree  birds  and  eggs  are  sold  to 
farmers. 

Crops. 

Maize  or  ** Mealies''  forms  the  staple  crop.  The  average  price 
obtained  is  about  125.  per  bag  of  200  lb.,  and  the  cost  of  production 
about  6s.  per  bag.  The  yield  varies  from  1^  to  12  bags  per  acre, 
according  to  season,  soil,  and  care  bestowed  on  cultivation  ;  the 
average  for  the  country  is  only  about  4  bags  per  acre.  The  Depart- 
ment has  demonstrated  that  by  the  use  of  the  best  varieties,  proper 
selection  of  seed,  and  good  cultivation,  the  yield  can  be  increased  to 
18  and  even  26  bags  per  acre.  It  requires  more  skill  and  attention 
to  raise  a  good  crop  than  a  poor  one,  but  the  actual  money  cost  of 
production  is  scarcely  any  more,  and  the  increased  yield  is  prac- 
tically all  profit. 

We  are  now  endeavouring  to  breed  a  quick-maturing  sort,  suited 
to  the  climate,  which  will  not  be  in  such  danger  from  early  autumn 
frosts  as  are  the  varieties  now  generally  grown.  We  are  also  breed- 
ing for  increased  yield. 

Potatoes. — There  is  a  large  demand  on  the  Band  for  potatoes,  and 
the  prices  are  good ;  in  1906  they  averaged  about  20s.  per  bag,  but 
the  normal  price  is  about  16s.  Four  enterprising  farmers  near 
Standerton  last  year  produced  15,000  bags  between  them,  clearing 
excellent  profits. 

Tobacco. — This  will,  perhaps,  be  the  most  important  of  the  future 
crops  of  the  Transvaal,  and  is  best  suited  to  sheltered  parts  of  the 
Bush  veld,  along  the  Magaliesberg  Mountains  and  the  foot  hills  of 
the  Drakensberg.  Magaliesberg  tobacco  has  obtained  a  good 
reputation  in  South  Africa ;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each  farmer 
cures  his  own  crop,  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
product,  which  reduces  its  commercial  value. 

Successful  experiments  in  the  growing  of  cigarette  and  cigar 
tobacco  have  been  carried  out  at  the  Tzaneen  Experiment  Farm  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  cigars  and  cigarettes  of  very 
fair  quality  have  been  produced,  for  which  there  is  an  excellent 
demand  in  South  Africa.     There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
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under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Van  Leenhoff,  the  recently  appointed 
tobacco  expert,  who  has  had  a  long  and  thorough  training,  a  good 
export  article  will  soon  be  produced. 

A  factory  and  curing  houses  of  the  most  approved  type  are  being 
put  up  near  Bustenburg,  in  the  heart  of  the  Magaliesberg  tobacco 
country,  and  the  Department  intends  to  buy  up  the  tobacco  from 
the  farmers  for  treatment  on  scientific  lines. 

Cotton, — Good  cotton  has  been  produced  in  the  Bush  veld  east 
of  the  Drakensberg,  and  I  brought  home  with  me  twenty-seven 
bales,  being  the  first  export  from  the  Transvaal.  This  cotton  was 
grown  from  Transvaal  seed,  saved  from  small  lots  grown  last  year 
from  imported  seed.  As  the  various  sorts  had  been  grown  near 
together,  the  produce  was  not  true  to  type,  and  the  result  has  not 
been  as  satisfactory  as  was  the  case  last  year  with  pure  seed. 

That  we  can  grow  excellent  cotton,  worth  Id.  to  l^d.  per  lb. 
more  than  the  American-grown  staple  of  the  same  class,  has  been 
amply  demonstrated.  But  if  we  are  to  grow  it  profitably  we  can 
only  afford  to  produce  a  high-grade  fibre.  To  do  this  we  must 
grow  only  one  sort  of  cotton  in  one  place,  and  keep  it  pure.  We 
must  also  breed  up  pure  strains,  suited  to  the  climate,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  and  risk  of  importing  fresh  seed  from  America  each 
year. 

Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  cottons  have  not  given  good  results 
with  us,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  worth  further  attention.  But 
some  of  the  long-stapled  American  Uplands,  especially  Cooke's, 
Allen's,  Doughty*s,  and  Bussell's  Big-boll,  have  given  highly 
encouraging  results,  and  are  worth  serious  attention. 

In  the  Bush  veld  west  of  the  Drakensberg  the  growing  season  is 
too  short  and  labour  too  scarce  and  expensive  to  make  cotton  a 
remunerative  crop.  But  east  of  the  Drakensberg  labour  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  plentiful  and  cheap ;  native  women  and  girls  enjoy 
the  work  of  picking,  which  gives  them  a  little  pocket-money  for 
trinkets. 

It  is  possible  that  cotton  may  not  be  found  profitable  as  an 
industry  by  itself,  but  as  a  rotation  crop  with  tobacco  it  will  probably 
prove  very  useful. 

Diseases  and  Pests. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  my  audience  to  close  without  referring  to 
the  diseases  and  pests  which  have  ravaged  the  country  and  caused 
such  terrible  losses  of  stock  and  crops. 

To  those  who  have  suffered  most  severely  it  is  scarcely  remarkable 
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that  these  seem  insuperable  obstacles  to  agricultural  development. 
We  cannot  blame  men  who  have  lost  their  all  from  these  causes  for 
going  elsewhere,  and  I  agree  with  them  that  unless  aided  by  the 
Government  it  will  be  impossible  to  cope  with  these  plagues.  If 
the  Transvaal  is  to  become  a  prosperous  agricultural  Colony  these 
must  be  fought  and  overcome ;  this  is  easier  said  than  done,  and  it 
cannot  be  done  by  the  individual  farmer,  unaided.  But  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  fully  demonstrated  that  given  properly 
equipped  laboratories,  thoroughly  trained  men,  and  time  to  carry 
out  its  experiments  and  investigations  unhampered  by  interference, 
the  work  can  be  accomplished.  I  have  already  alluded  to  some  of 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Theiler.  My  colleague, 
Mr.  Pole  Evans,  who  was  formerly  associated  with  the  late  Professor 
Marshall  Ward  at  Cambridge,  is  engaged  in  research  upon  the  rusts 
of  cereals  and  other  plant  diseases.  The  Division  of  Entomolog)% 
under  the  direction  of  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  Simpson,  who  died  in 
harness  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  whose  loss  is  keenly  felt,  organised 
a  splendid  campaign  against  locusts,  and  was  successful  in  destroying 
a  large  part  of  the  Voet-gangers  of  the  Transvaal.  Unfortunately, 
we  were  not  heartily  backed  up  by  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  and 
have  since  received  their  locusts  in  such  vast  swarms  that  they  have 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  Transvaal  crops.  If  the  South  African 
Colonies  co-operate,  this  terrible  plague  can  be  cleared  from  the 
land,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  treat  it  effectively. 

If  it  is  desirable,  as  it  certainly  is,  for  the  five  South  African 
Colonies  to  co-operate  for  the  eradication  of  the  locust  plague,  why 
should  not  they  unite  for  the  investigation  of  other  agricultural 
problepas,  pests,  diseases,  experiments,  &c.  ?  There  can  be  no 
question  that  more  effective  work  could  be  accomplished  for  South 
African  agriculture  as  a  whole  if  the  Colonies  were  to  unite  and 
establish  a  federal  research  laboratory  and  experiment  station,  in 
which  the  larger  problems  common  to  all  could  receive  thorough 
investigation  at  the  hands  of  thoroughly  trained  men.  One  central 
laboratory,  well  equipped,  well  endowed,  and  under  competent 
direction,  will  be  more  effective  than  five  separate  laboratories  could 
be  if  poorly  equipped  and  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  changing 
policies  and  fluctuating  re^enues.  But,  to  be  effective,  such  an 
establishment  should  be  supported  from  a  federal  revenue,  or  en- 
dowed in  such  a  way  as  to  be  independent  of  annual  contributions 
from  the  supporting  States,  which  otherwise  would  be  sure  to  give 
rise,  sooner  or  later,  to  jealousy  and  friction. 

We  have  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  time  well- trained  and 
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capable  men  who  have  done  good  work  for  the  agriculture  of  the 
country ;  whether  they  remain  to  carry  on  this  work,  or  whether 
they  will  be  handicapped  for  lack  of  funds  to  continue  their  in- 
vestigations, now  depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  popularly  elected 
Ministries. 

No  one  can  be  more  fully  alive  to  the  great  drawbacks  under 
which  the  Transvaal  farmer  is  working,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  diseases  and  pests  which  attack  every  kind  of  farm  stock  and 
crop  which  he  raises.  Yet  after  four  years'  residence  in  the  Colony, 
in  which  time  I  have  visited  every  part  of  the  country,  I  am  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  vast  possibilities  awaiting  the  intelli- 
gent investment  of  capital  in  the  development  of  its  agricultural 
resources. 

If  I  might  draw  a  simile  from  the  mining  industry,  I  would 
liken  this  wealth  to  the  gold  which  lies  hidden  in  the  Band  reefs. 
Three  things  are  essential  for  the  recovery  of  the  Eand  gold  : — 
(1)  Trained  scientific  research  ;  the  Band  claims  to  have  in  its  em- 
ploy some  of  the  ablest  men  in  their  professions.  (2)  Skilled  labour. 
(3)  Capital.  Precisely  the  same  three  requisites  are  needed  for 
agriculture,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  without  them  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  adequately  develop  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Colony. 

Only  by  the  painstaking  research  of  thoroughly  trained  scientific 
men  can  we  overcome  these  diseases  and  pests  to  which  I  have 
referred.  We  have  already  shown  that  they  are  steadily  yielding, 
one  by  one,  to  the  patient  and  persistent  research  of  men  like  Dr. 
Theiler. 

As  regards  skilled  labour,  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world 
where  it  is  more  necessary  for  farmers  to  have  thorough  ti:{dning 
for  their  work,  and  I  may  say  that  there  are  very  few  men  farming 
to-day  in  the  Transvaal  who  know  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
soil.  They  should  receive  this  training  at  an  Agricultural  College 
in  the  country,  in  order  to  learn  on  the  spot  how  to  meet  local 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate. 

Capital  is  required  to  paddock  and  fence  the  farms,  erect  good, 
durable  buildings  and  shelter  for  stock,  develop  the  water  supply, 
put  up  dipping  tanks  and  silos,  plant  wind-breaks  and  woodlets, 
and  buy  pedigree  stock  and  good  labour-saving  machinery. 

I  can  imagine  no  more  effective  assistance  to  agricultural  deve- 
lopment in  South  Africa  than  for  some  wealthy  gentlemanVho  has 
made  his  money  there,  and  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  country  at 
heart,  to  endow  an  Institute  for  Agricultural  Kesearch  and 
a  College  for  Agricultural  Training,  as  has  recently  been  done  for 
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India  by  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  private  means.  This  would  place 
agricultural  investigation  beyond  the  range  of  party  politics  and 
inter-State  jealousies,  and  would  go  far  towards  ensuring  steady 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  limelight  views. 


Discussion. 

Mr.  Patrick  Duncan,  C.M.G.,  stated  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Transvaal  from  the  time  when 
British  administration  was  beginning  to  be  formed  while  the  war 
still  continued  up  to  the  time  when  Crown  Colony  Government 
was  superseded  by  responsible  Government,  and  had,  therefore,  had 
an  opportunity  of  watching  the  growth  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment from  its  inception.  He  was  stating  the  bare  truth  when  he 
said  that  by  sheer  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  good  results  which  had 
attended  its  efforts,  the  Department  had  not  only  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  most  deep-seated  prejudices,  but,  by  the  time  the  Crown 
Colony  system  came  to  an  end*  had  firmly  established  itself  in  the 
confidence  of  the  farming  population.  This  gave  good  ground  to  hope 
that  the  new  Government  would  be  no  less  sensible  of  the  value  of 
the  services  of  the  Department.  He  was  quite  sure  that  if  for  any 
reason,  financial  or  political,  the  work  of  the  Department  was 
allowed  to  languish,  the  loss  to  the  future  development  of  the 
Colony  would  be  incalculable.  The  Paper  had  explained  the  extent 
to  which  the  future  agricultural  development  of  the  Transvaal  was 
dependent  on  continued  scientific  work.  Until  the  Department 
came  into  existence  the  country  had  not  been  explored,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  agricultural  possibilities ;  nothing  had 
been  done  to  test  what  crops  the  soil  was  capable  of  producing,  or 
how  far  crops  grown  with  great  profit  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
would  succeed  there.  Again,  practically  nothing  had  been  done 
to  deal  with  the  pests  of  the  country  and  the  various  obstacles  to 
agricultural  success.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  describe  to  anyone 
who  had  not  actually  lived  there  the  discouraging  effects  which 
these  pests  had  upon  agricultural  development.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  particular  pest  that  had  afflicted  the  Transvaal  since  the  end  of 
the  war — the  cattle-disease  known  as  the  tick  fever.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  man  would  put  his  capital  into  cattle- 
farming  with  any  confidence  until  he  was  satisfied  either  that  this 
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disease  had  been  exterminated  or  that  some  easy  means  had  been 
provided  of  keeping  it  in  check.  The  same  remark  applied  to  other 
pests.  The  individual  farmer  could  not  deal  with  these  pests,  for 
he  had  not  the  money  or  the  extended  field  necessary  for  research, 
but  the  Agricultural  Department  had  shown  that  it  was  capable  of 
doing  such  work.  Dr.  Theiler  had  done  work  that  already  had 
been  of  enormous  value  in  discovering  a  process  of  immunising 
mules  against  horse-sickness.  When  the  farming  population  saw 
that  plague  stopped  by  a  simple  process,  they  would  be  encouraged 
to  think  that  the  same  thing  could  be  done  elsewhere,  and  it  would 
get  rid  of  that  habit  of  mind  which  hitherto  in  too  many  cases  had 
induced  them  to  look  upon  these  visitations  as  the  acts  of  an  all- 
wise  and  mysterious  Providence.  The  Department  had  been  trying 
to  show  them  that  if  these  visitations  were  sent  by  an  all- wise' 
Providence,  so  also  were  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Again, 
the  Trailsvaal  was  practically,  certainly  on  the  high  veld,  denuded 
of  trees,  and  the  illustration  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  screen 
showed  what  enormous  denudations  went  on  as  a  result  of  rains  in 
the  absence  of  afforestation.  The  afforestation  of  a  country  like 
the  Transvaal  was  one  of  those  things  which,  because  it  was  every- 
body's business,  was  nobody's  business,  and  to  be  done  at  all  it 
must  be  done  by  the  Government.  The  individual  farmer  did  not 
know  what  to  plant.  The  Department  had  been  trying  to  show 
him.  Some  of  the  nurseries  had  been  in  working  order  for  some 
years,  and  supplied  the  farmers  at  low  rates  with  trees  for  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Another  thing  equally  wanted  was  a  market. 
At  present  they  had  a  market  in  the  country — that  was  to  say, 
there  was  a  demand  for  agricultural  produce  which  could  be 
supplied  inside  the  country,  but  which  at  present  was  supplied 
from  the  outside.  The  demand  was  largely  created  by  the  industrial 
population  along  the  Witwatersrand.  Before  that  population  col- 
lected there  was  little  or  no  market  for  agricultural  produce  in  ihe 
Transvaal — certainly  not  such  a  market  as  to  induce  farmers  to 
make  any  exceptional  efforts  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  the  soil, 
because  the  farmer,  as  a  rule,  could  live  in  the  sort  of  way  that  life 
went  on  there.  His  wants  were  few  and  the  climate^was  good,  and 
without  a  large  industrial  market  there  was  not  that  stimulus  which 
came  from  the  prospects  of  large  profits  to  make  him  put  his  back 
into  hard  agricultural  work.  Therefore,  a  condition  was  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  industrial  population,  which  at  present,  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  was  labouring  under  severe  depression.  Another  point  not 
to  be  overlooked  was  labour.    It  was  at  present  almost  entirely  Kaffir 
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labour  of  the  most  undeveloped  kind.  The  Kaffir  on  the  ordinary 
farm  was  a  child  of  nature  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word — 
practically  a  barbarian.  Agricultural  development  on  a  high  scale 
required  intelligent  labour,  and  that  must  come  from  the  European 
population.  There  had  been  too  little  done  in  the  Transvaal  up  to 
the  present  time  in  the  form  of  skilled  European  farm  labour.  He 
hoped  that  one  of  the  good  results  of  the  Department's  work  would 
be  to  get  young  men  on  the  farms  and  give  them  a  training  such 
as  was  described  in  the  Paper.  On  the  subject  of  combined  efforts 
on  the  part  of  South  African  Colonies,  Mr.  Duncan  said  he  could 
not  say  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  combine  in  laboratory 
work,  for  instance,  because  different  parts  of  the  country  had  their 
peculiar  needs  and  special  opportunities  for  research ;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  no  real  effective  work  would  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  research  for  checking  diseases  until  the  different  Colonies  did 
"combine.  The  locusts  had  set  them  an  object-lesson  in  the  matter 
of  federation.  They,  at  any  rate,  showed  no  respect  for  artificial 
State  boundaries.  It  was  futile  for  the  Governments  of  different 
Colonies,  divided  by  purely  artificial  boundaries,  to  attempt  to 
combat  diseases  which  did  not  recognise  these  boundaries,  and  he 
hoped  that  one  result  of  the  development  of  interest  in  agricultural 
pursuits  would  be  to  turn  men's  minds  into  the  channels  of  federa- 
tion, so  to  speak,  and  that  as  a  result  various  matters  would  be 
dealt  with  by  the  people  as  a  whole  instead  of  by  different  Govern- 
ments in  separate  compartments. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  was  of  opinion  that  there 
never  had  been  an  occasion  more  opportune  than  the  present  for 
the  presentation  of  a  paper  of  the  character  under  discussion.  It 
was,  indeed,  most  important  that  not  only  the  people  of  South 
Africa  themselves  but  of  this  country  should  know  more  about 
South  Africa  and  its  possibilities  of  future  development.  He  him- 
self felt  very  strong  personal  interest  in  the  question  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  for  many  years  been  Chairman  of  one  of 
the  large  Transvaal  land  companies — a  company  owning  some 
80  or  90  farms  of  6,000  acres  each.  They  had  looked  to  the 
development  of  that  great  territory  with  anxiety  and,  he  must  say, 
some  disappointment.  He  himself  had  travelled  extensively  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  he  remembered  shortly  before  the  war  going  over  a 
farm  of  6,000  acres  on  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal,  owned  by  a 
gentleman  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  he  saw  sufficient  there  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  great  resources  of  the  country  if  only  the  right 
people  were  put  on  the  soil.     What  was  wanted,  as  the  Paper  had 
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abundantly  shown,  was,  first,  that  the  people  should  be  taught — 
that  they  should  be  given  the  education  necessary  to  make  them 
expert  farmers  ;  and,  next,  that  they  should  be  assisted  by  capital. 
He  had  long  thought  that  the  Government  of  the  country  ought  to 
assist  the  proper  description  of  farmers — Britons  and  Boers  alike 
— by  lending  them  capital  through  the  medium  of  land-banks  or 
in  some  way  of  that  kind,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  from  a  recent 
speech  of  General  Botha  that  he  was  evidently  in  favour  of  some- 
thing of  that  sort  being  done.  On  the  subject  of  the  pests  which 
visited  the  country.  Sir  Frederick  reminded  the  meeting  that  a  few 
years  ago  a  very  interesting  paper  was  read  before  the  Institute  by 
a  gentleman  from  Cyprus,  who  was  now  in  the  Transvaal,  showing 
the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  made  in  that  island  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government  for  the  extermination  of  locusts. 
There  could  be  little  doubt,  he  thought,  although  the  evil  in  South 
Africa  was  on  a  much  larger  scale,  that,  if  the  different  Govern-' 
ments  co-operated,  measures  might  be  carried  out  in  South  Africa 
with  very  gratifying  results. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Van  Boessohoten,  as  one  who  had  been  born  and  had 
lived  in  the  Transvaal  all  his  life,  was  glad  to  be  able  to  testify  to 
the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  He  could 
have  wished  that  Mr.  Burtt-Davy  had  gone  a  little  more  fully  into 
the  question  of  irrigation.  The  few  farms  in  the  Transvaal  which 
were  irrigable  were  for  the  most  part  held  firmly  by  a  few  wealthy 
individuals,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  area  was  really  dry  land. 
His  own  idea  was  in  favour  of  smaller  irrigation  works — works  not 
in  one  particular  area,  but  over  the  whole  country.  By  that  means 
he  believed  they  would  not  only  aid  the  different  farmers  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  the  works,  but  would  strengthen  the  foun- 
tains and  rivers  all  over  the  country.  He  did  not  think  anybody 
who  had  not  been  in  South  Africa  could  realise  the  demoralising 
effects  of  the  various  pests  with  which  the  country  was  plagued. 
Shortly  before  he  left  the  Transvaal  there  was  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
the  largest  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  wide,  and  they  flew  over  Pretoria  for  nearly  a  week,  going 
about  with  the  wind.  He  was  not  a  farmer  by  profession,  but  he 
had  a  farm  close  to  Pretoria.  A  crop  of  maize  was  coming  nicely 
on  when  a  first  swarm  of  locusts  appeared  and  finished  it.  There 
was  still  time  to  put  in  another  crop,  and  the  second  crop  was 
standing  nearly  ripe,  with  beautiful  cobs,  when  there  came  this 
second  flock  of  locusts  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  finished  this 
also.     The  meeting  would  appreciate  the  demoralising  effect  of  that 
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sort  of  thing  on  the  minds  of  men  who  had  to  make  their  living  out 
of  farms.  It  was  rather  hard  lines  that  they  should  have  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  others,  for  if  other  Colonies  had  taken  the  matter  in 
hand  at  the  same  time  as  they  did,  and  helped  to  kill  off  these 
swarms  of  locusts  in  the  hopping  stage,  the  saving  of  valuable 
crops  would  have  been  immense.  As  it  was,  in  places  which  the 
locusts  had  not  visited  they  were  going  to  have  heavy  crops. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Baily  desired  to  endorse  all  that  had  been  said  in 
praise  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  initiation  of  which  he 
believed  was  due  to  Lord  Milner. 

Mr.  Edgar  P.  Kathbone  also  desired  to  testify  to  the  excellent 
work  done  by  the  Department.  Of  all  the  departments  connected 
with  the  Transvaal,  he  had  heard  the  greatest  possible  praise 
amongst  the  Boers  themselves  of  this  Department.  He  urged  the 
importance  of  having  good  laboratories,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
among  other  things,  the  character  of  the  soils,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  afforestation  would  have  a  very  good  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  denudation  of  the  soil. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.),  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Burtt-Davy,  stated  that  from  his  personal 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  country  he  was  able  to  -  endorse 
largely  what  had  been  said  in  the  Paper.  It  was  brimful  of  the 
most  useful  suggestions,  and  would,  he  believed,  be  read  with 
extreme  interest  and  instruction  by  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute. 
He  thought  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  Transvaal  had  a 
very  good  prospect.  In  the  first  place,  General  Botha  (the  Prime 
Minister)  and  his  colleagues  were  all  very  keen  on  helping  the 
development  of  agriculture,  which  they  believed  to  be  their  standard 
industry,  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  work  would  have  behind  it  the 
services  of  the  able  body  of  men  who  have  collected  together  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  Pretoria.  That  Department  had  been 
only  a  few  years  in  existence,  but  had  already  done  excellent  work, 
and  he  believed  it  had  a  bright  future  before  it. 

Mr.  Burtt-Davy  returned  his  thanks  to  the  meeting,  and  said 
he  should  also  like  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  O'Halloran  (the 
Secretary)  for  having  got  him  out  of  a  serious  difiiculty  by  reading 
the  Paper  for  him.  The  Agricultural  Department  had  been  working 
under  tremendous  difiiculties,  and  if  they  succeeded,  as  he  believed 
they  would,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  continue  their  work 
unhindered,  their  great  satisfaction  would  be  that  they  had  accom- 
phshed  something  in  a  new  country  beset  with  these  difficulties  — 
perhaps  the  greatest  any  country  had  ever  been  faced  with. 
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EIGHTH  ORDINAKY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M6tropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  11, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  on  **  The  Trend  of  Victoria's  Progress  "  was 
read  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Bent,  Premier  of  Victoria. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.G.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  26 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  3  Resident  and  28  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

William  H.  Allen,  J.I\,  Sir  RicJuird  Solortum,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Arthur 
IL  Tickle. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Wm.  A.  Caldecotty  B.A.,  F.C.S.  (Transvaal),  His  Honour  Judge  Ernest  B. 
Docker  (New  South  Wales),  Janics  Fairhairn  (Transvaal),  Frank  Frascr 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Alfred  Giblin  (New  Zealand),  H.  Danvers  Godden  (New 
South  Wales),  Frederick  T.  Hall  (Hong  Kong),  George  E.  Hands  (Natal), 
R.  C,  Higginson  (Fiji),  Harry  G.  Holmes  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  John  D. 
Hughes  (Liberia),  Wilson  Johnson  (Transvaal),  liichard  W.Jonklaas  (Ceylon) ^ 
John  J.  Keevil  (Brazil),  Professor  Stephen  U.  Leacock,  Ph.D.  (Canada), 
William  Millar  (Transvaal),  Henry  J.  O'Leary  ((Jape  Colony),  Henry  N. 
Ridley,  M.A.,  F.Il.S.  (Straits  Settlements),  A.  Hamilton  Russell  (Neto 
Zealand),  lAeut. -Colonel  Achilles  Samut,  C.M.G.  (Malta),  George  F. 
Shepley,  K.C.  (Canada),  Charles  F.  Stallard  (Transvcml),  Sidney  W.  Whit- 
more  (Transvaal). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  No  words  are  necessary  to  introduce  Mr.  Bent 
to  an  audience  which  takes  an  interest  in  Victoria  or  in  Australia. 
I  believe  he  will  put  before  you  a  very  true  and,  at  the  same  time, 
glowing  story  of  the  prosperity  of  Victoria.     After  all,  the  gifts 
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of  Nature  alone  cannot  make  a  people  really  prosperous,  for  their 
prosperity  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  ability  and 
honesty  and  earnest  character  of  their  statesmen. 
The  Hon.  Thomas  Bent  then  read  his  Paper  on 


THE    TREND    OF    VICTORIA'S     PROGRESS. 

Before  commencing  the  reading  of  his  Paper  Mr.  Bent  said  : 
"  I  have  been  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  *  Victoria.'  Now,  I  observe 
on  the  wall  a  map  of  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  what  I  say 
regarding  Victoria  to-night  you  may  apply  to  Australia  pretty 
generally.  The  reason  I  have  not  given  a  paper  about  Australia 
is  because  I  find  that  even  in  this  great  city  of  London  there  are 
jealousies  among  people  who  are  interested  in  that  country,  and 
therefore  I  will  confine  myself  to  my  own  State  of  Victoria.  I 
have  to  thank  you,  my  Lord,  for  taking  the  Chair  this  evening. 
You  were  Governor  in  New  South  Wales— a  very  popular  Governor 
too— and  Lady  Jersey  has  left  behind  her  a  name  for  charity  and 
good  works.  It  has  been  suggested  we  should  have  local  men  as 
Governors.  Now  I  say  what  we  want  is  men  of  the  type  of  Lord 
Jersey — a  connecting  link,  a  silver  thread  that  binds  us  to  the 
Empire.  For  thirty  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  Parliament  in 
Victoria,  and  have  known  nearly  every  Governor  we  have  had 
from  the  first  down  to  the  present  Governor,  who  is  quite  as 
popular  and  does  as  grand  a  work  as  those  who  have  gone  before 
him." 

John  Batman,  who  in  1835  ascended  the  River  Yarra,  marked 
out  the  future  site  of  Melbourne,  and  in  his  diary  entered  the 
famous  legend,  "This  will  be  the  place  for  a  village."  Now, 
seventy- two  years  after,  Greater  Melbourne,  with  an  area  of 
163,500  acres  and  a  population  of  over  half  a  million,  stands  there. 
Until  1851  the  district  formed  a  part  of  New  South  Wales  under 
the  name  of  Port  Phillip,  when  it  became  a  separate  Colony,  and, 
at  her  express  wish,  took  the  name  of  our  late  beloved  Sovereign, 
Queen  Victoria.  In  1856  our  State  was  granted  responsible 
government. 

Victoria  occupies  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Australian 
Continent,  being  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  New 
South  Wales,  and  on  the  west  by  South  Australia.  Its  extreme 
length  from  east  to  west  is  about  120,  its  <>:'.eat(st  breadth  250, 
and  its  extent  of  coast-line  nearly  GOO  geographical   miles.     Its 
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area  is  87,884  square  miles,  or  56,245,760  acres,  and,  as  the  whole 
Continent  of  Australia  is  estimated  to  contain  2,972,906  square 
miles,  Victoria  therefore  occupies  a  thirty- fourth  part  of  its  Bnrface. 
Still,  it  contains  one-third  of  the  whole  population. 

Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  the  islands  in.  the  British  Seas, 
contains  88,729  square  miles,  or  56,786,560  acres,  and  is  therefore 
slightly  larger  than  Victoria.  It  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the 
relative  amounts  of  production  between  the  two  countries  at 
the  present  time,  as  such  a  comparison  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
potential  resources  of  Victoria  and  her  sister  States  : 


Great  Britain. 

Victoria. 

Wheat  (bushels) 

68,902,000 

23,417,670 

Oats      (      „      ) 

116,437,000 

7,232,426 

Barley  (      „      ) 

68,110,000 

1,062,139 

Potatoes  (tons)    . 

3,763,000 

115,362 

Horses 

1,672,433 

385,513 

^  Cattle 

6,987,020 

1,737,690 

Sheep 

25,257,196 

11,455,115 

Pigs    .... 

2,424,919 

273,682 

With  her  salubrious  climate  and  bountiful  soils  it  should  be 
quite  possible  to  make  Victoria  as  productive  as  Great  Britain  in 
the  items  specified,  especially  as  there  is  an  unlimited  market  for 
her  products  with  British  and  other  countries. 

To  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  (to  whom, 
generally,  the  States  of  Australia  are  almost  unknown  lands)  how 
great  is  the  wealth  and  variety  of  their  inexhaustible  resources, 
and  to  enable  the  richness  and  fruitfulness  of  our  country  to  be 
realised,  I  propose  to  give  a  broad  review  of  Victorian  progress, 
especially  that  made  within  the  last  few  years,  and  my  story  will 
equally  reflect  the  advancement  made  by  the  other  Australian 
States. 

Finances. 

The  finances  of  our  State  are  in  a  most  sound  and  flourishing 
condition.  We  have  had  an  account  with  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  here  for  many  years,  and  a  number  of  people  who 
went  to  London  used  to  come  back  and  tell  us  that  that  bank  was 
no  help  to  us  at  all.  Now  I  fir.d  still  in  this  city  there  are  a  few 
interested  persons  who  wish  to  cause  bad  feeling,  and  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  publicly  of  saying,  notwithstanding  what  these 
gentlemen  say,  that  we  came  here,  we   saw  these  bankers,   and 
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although  I  did  not  get  all  that  I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  get,  yet 
I  was  received  with  such  consideration,  and  matters  were  placed 
before  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  am  able  to  tell  you  to-night  we 
have  settled  on  friendly  terms,  and  instead  of  having  any  cause  of 
offence  against  this  bank,  we  intend,  as  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned, 
to  stick  to  it.  Our  revenue  has  increased  year  by  year  for  some 
time  ;  last  year  it  was  £7,803,916,  of  which  the  railways  returned 
£8,797,766,  which  is  an  indication  of  the  prosperous  nature  of  the 
country.  Our  public  debt,  of  which  94  per  cent,  has  been  expended 
on  public  works,  such  as  railways,  water  conservation  and  irrigation, 
ports  and  harbours,  roads,  &c.,  has  been  reduced  by  £797,000  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  it  now  stands  at  £52,587,286,  and  our  rail- 
ways alone  are  worth  over  sixty  millions.  We  have  done  no  borrowing, 
except  for  redemption  purposes,  for  years  past,  and  the  borrowing 
we  have  done  has  been  chiefly  within  our  own  borders,  which  is  a 
further  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  our  people.  Payment  of  the 
loans  falling  due  on  July  1  and  April  8  next  year  (amounting  to  six 
millions)  is  provided  for,  and  we  then  have  no  loans  to  meet 
until  1918.  Our  railway  service  and  all  our  public  works  are 
being  improved  every  year. 

The  net  burden  of  the  public  debt  upon  the  people  at  June  80, 
1906,  was  only  £3,238,101,  as  the  balance  was  all  interest-earning  ; 
and  although  the  debt  as  a  whole  represented  £43  55.  dd,  per  head 
of  the  population,  each  person  had  only  to  find  the  interest  on 
£2  125.  \0d,  of  that  amount,  less  than  25.  each  for  the  year,  for  the 
money  which  has  so  greatly  developed  Victoria. 

Since  1903  our  annual  imports  have  increased  by  £7,374,940, 
or  41  per  cent.,  and  exports  by  £9,216,000,  or  47  per  cent. ;  our 
Inter- State  imports,  which  chiefly  comprise  raw  materials  for 
manufacture  or  for  transfer  to  oversea  markets,  exceeded  those  of 
1908  by  £4,861,979,  or  88  per  cent. ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Inter- State  exports,  which  are  mainly  in  a  manufactured  form  and 
are  for  consumption  in  the  other  States,  thus  illustrating  the  growing 
importance  of  Melbourne  as  a  distributing  and  manufacturing 
centre  for  the  neighbouring  States,  increased  by  £2,287,114,  or 
27  per  cent.  While  our  exports  "oversea"  have  increased  by 
£6,928,900,  or  62  per  cent.,  the  imports  only  increased  by 
£2,512,960,  or  20  per  cent. 

Taking  seven  articles  of  rural  production — as  live  stock,  butter 

and  cheese,  wheat  and  flour,  frozen  meats,  wool,  hides  and  skins, 

•  and  tallow — exported  oversea,  the  progress  made  in  three  years  is 

startling.     During  that  short   time  oversea  trade   has  increased 
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from  £5,186,000  in  1908  to  £12,871,000  in  1906,  an  increase  of 
i&7,286,000,  or  140  per  cent.  To  this  has  to  be  added  the  value  of 
exports  to  other  States,  which  advanced  from  €8,849,400  in  1908  to 
£4,671,000  last  year,  an  increase  of  £1,821,600,  or "89  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  exports  from  1908  to  1906  in  the  seven  items 
referred  to  tells  in  itself  on  what  a  sound  basis  our  great  advance- 
ment rests.  The  value  of  exports  had  increased  in  three  years  in 
this  manner : 


Live  stock   . 

.     from     £57,261 

to      ^174,725 

Butter  and  cheese 

.       „        800,674 

„      1,638,125 

Wheat  and  flour  . 

74,742 

„      2,763,987 

Frozen  meats 

342,233 

633,468 

Wool    .        .         .         . 

„     3,147,829 

„      6,026,940 

Hides  and  skins  . 

607,244 

928,767 

Tallow. 

46,499 

204,776 

:e6,136,482 

£12,370,788 

An  increase  in  three  years  of  £7,234,306. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  four  of  Victoria's  great  industries 
for  the  ten  years  ending  1905  was :— Gold,  £82,214,455  (the  total 
value  of  gold  produced  in  Victoria  to  the  end  of  1906  amounted  to 
£276.517,000);  wool,  £26,983,000;  wheat,  £22,979,000;  and 
butter,  £18,754,000. 

There  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  rural  industry  which  has  not 
been  firmly  established.  Wool  forms  the  main  staple  of  Australian 
exports,  to  which  Victoria  contributes  her  share.  The  sheep-raising 
industry  was  within  a  few  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
few  men  who  owned  flocks  from  10,000  upwards  ;  but  the  mixed 
system  of  fanning  and  the  greater  distribution  of  land  which  are 
supervening  have  made  sheep-breeding  a  most  important  adjunct  to 
the  operations  of  almost  every  farmer.  The  raising  of  fat  lambs 
for  the  export  market  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  branch ; 
and,  instead  of  relying  entirely  upon  natural  grasses,  the  system  of 
growing  special  crops,  chiefly  rape  and  lucerne,  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  favour,  as  it  is  found  that  the  keeping  of  flocks  of 
sheep  of  from  500  to  8,000  works  in  admirably  with  wheat-growing. 

It  is  a  most  impressive  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  eleven 
million  sheep,  in  flocks  from  8,000  downwards,  are  held  on  the  52,000 
average-sized  holdings,  which,  in  addition,  depasture  much  more 
than  half  of  the  bc'cf  cattle.  Consequently  our  farmers,  in  addition 
to  their  profits  froui   cereals,  dairy  and  other  products,  take  the 
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greater  share  of  the  frozen  meat  and  wool  industries,  and  benefit 
proportionately  in  other  respects.  Owing  to  the  mild  and  equable 
climate  animals  spend  the  whole  of  their  lifetime  in  the  open  air. 
There  is  no  housing  during  the  winter  fbonths  and  no  purchasing 
of  food  for  stall  feeding. 

Wheat  forms  the  next  most  important  of  Victorian  exports. 
Highly  profitable  results  are  obtained  from  the  large  areas  of 
nearly  level  land  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State.  Cultivation 
and  harvesting  are  carried  out  by  labour-saving  appliances,  such  as 
ploughs  with  four  to  ten  furrows,  combiiied  seed  and  manure  drills, 
strippers  or  harvesters,  the  last  two  being  peculiarly  Australian. 
In  the  case  of  the  harvesters,  the  threshing,  winnowing,  grading, 
and  bagging  are  all  done  by  the  one  machine.  Over  large  areas  of 
Victoria  it  is  estimated  that  a  return  of  four  or  five  bushels  per  acre 
will  pay  the  whole  cost  of  raising  the  crop,  so  that  anything  above 
this  extremely  small  yield  is  profit  to  the  farmer. 

The  possibilities  of  development  of  the  butter  industry  alone  are 
enormous.  Since  1888  it  has  been  phenomenal.  Then  the  pro- 
duction only  amounted  to  £50,000  a  year,  but  within  a  period  of 
sixteen  years  it  had  grown  to  £1,654,000.  Now  substantial  pro- 
gress is  to  be  seen  on  every  side  by  reason  of  a  system  of  intense 
culture,  which  each  year  shows  an  increasing  number  of  dairymen 
and  an  increasing  profit  per  cow.  The  Government  fully  recog- 
nises its  right,  and  is  continually  exercising  it,  to  educate  and  assist 
the  producer  in  every  way,  not  only  by  strict  supervision  of  the 
industry,  but  by  the  provision  of  perfect  cold  storage  and  excellent 
marketing  facilities. 

The  extended  areas  devoted  to  dairying  and  the  gradual  adoption 
of  advanced  systems  of  breeding  and  feeding  dairy  stock,  together 
with  the  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  products  being  almost 
entirely  on  a  co-operative  basis,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  head- 
way made. 

Eecent  years  have  been  fruitful  in  regard  to  legislation  relating 
to  the  industry.  The  Milk  and  Dairy  Supervision  Act,  the  Pure 
Foods  Act,  and  the  Commerce  Act,  are  all  operating  to  ensure  that 
in  every  case  only  the  cleanest,  purest,  and  most  wholesome  of 
products  shall  be  produced  for  the  local,  as  well  as  the  export,  trade. 
The  basic  principles  of  these  Acts  are  that  each  article  shall  be 
what  it  purports  to  be— that  is  to  say,  as  well  as  providing  standards 
of  composition  and  limits  of  foreign  contents,  specific  brands 
and  labels  must  be  attached,  giving  certain  particulars  which  are 
in  accordance  with  fact,   and  not  even  liable  to  mislead.    The 
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pursuance  of  this  policy  will  soon  earn  for  Victoria  exporters  a 
reputation  for  honesty  and  reliability  for  products  that  will  com- 
mand a  strong  preference  and  increased  prices  for  our  goods. 

Of  cheese  the  British  people  import  £6,375,000  worth.  Till 
now  Victoria's  contribution  is  practically  nothing;  yet  there  is 
ample  scope  for  a  large  cheese  as  well  as  butter  export  trade,  and 
dairymen  are  now  wisely  giving  it  their  attention.  Then  there  is 
a  great  opportunity  for  concentrated  milk  and  cream,  of  which 
Victoria,  a  great  milk-producer  herself,  imports  £200,000  worth 
annually.  Oversea  steamers  calling  at  ports  in  England  and  the 
Continent  are  in  a  unique  position  to  ship  supplies  thereat,  but 
when  they  prefer  to  patronise  Australian  concentrated  milk  rather 
than  other  brands  it  is  paying  a  high  compliment  to  the  Victorian 
product. 

There  is  a  very  bright  side  to  the  ever-increasing  development 
of  Victorian  products  which  neither  time  nor  economic  disruption 
can  ever  tarnish,  and  that  is  our  geographical  position,  which 
gives  seasons  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  other  great  pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  middle  and  northern  latitudes  which  send 
.  their  produce  to  the  British  market.  This  is  our  great  national  asset, 
of  value  incalculable,  of  expansion  inexhaustible,  and  it  is  being 
highly  developed  along  its  own  peculiar  lines.  It  provides  against 
the  possibility  of  over-production  of  our  staple  products,  which  are 
also  our  exportable  products.  It  compensates  us  many  times  over 
for  the  greater  distance  we  are  from  your  markets,  in  itself  only  a 
slight  handicap  as  regards  freight,  for  with  perfected  systems  of 
cold  storage  our  products  more  than  hold  their  own  with  those  of 
the  world. 

This  great  fact  makes  us  realise  that  the  foundation  of  all  our 
wealth  is  our  fertile  soil,  and  we  are  working  out  our  destiny  on 
this  great  primary  principle  aided  by  exceptionally  advantageous 
physical  conditions.  Victorian  exports  must  be  enormously 
increased  before  any  limit  appears,  and  altogether  the  prospects  of 
the  great  Victorian  dairying  industry  are  very  encouraging. 

Physical  Features. 

Roughly  speaking,  one-fifth  of  Victoria  consists  of  mountain 
ranges,  one-fifth  is  a  vast  field  of  volcanic  soil,  only  surpassed  in 
area  by  similar  fields  in  Africa  and  North  America,  while  for 
fertility  it  is  without  a  rival ;  and  the  remaining  three-fifths  are 
alluvial  plains,  sloping   to  the  sea  on  the  south,  with  a  rainfall 
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exceeding  40  inches,  and  to  the  Kiver  Murray  on  the  north,  an 
area  in  which  on  account  of  the  lighter  rainfall  the  great  water 
conservation  and  irrigation  works  to  which  I  will  refer  are  being 
carried  out.  Originally,  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  country 
was  covered  with  dense  forests ;  and  although,  judged  by 
European  standards,  the  rangy  country  is  still  heavily  timbered^ 
it  has  been  found  that  in  every  direction  where  the  forest  has 
been  cleared  the  valleys  and  the  hill- slopes  will  grow,  in  addition  to 
other  products,  almost  every  kind  of  European  fruit  and  deciduous 
tree  luxuriantly.  All  the  English  fruits  are  grown  in  abundance 
throughout  the  State ;  and  the  export  of  apples  has  already  reached 
large  proportions.  In  the  northern  districts  grapes  from  which 
our  beautiful  wines  are  made,,  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs  are  grown 
to  perfection ;  and  throughout,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  root  crops, 
maize,  tobacco,  &c.,  are  all  extensively  cultivated.  We  have  great 
forests  of  magnificent  commercial  timber  in  Australia,  and  many 
of  the  eucalypts  reach  tremendous  dimensions.  Trees  with  trunks 
as  large  as  Nelson's  Column,  Trafalgar  Square,  are  plentiful,  while 
some  have  been  measured  over  800  feet  in  height,  and  others 
75  feet  in  circumference  at  6  feet  from  the  ground. 

Closee  Settlement. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  rural  development  in  Victoria  is 
the  comparatively  small  dairy  farm  which  is  being  made  the  corner- 
stone of  a  system  of  very  intense  culture.  By  the  resumption  of 
large  areas  of  private  land,  previously  only  devoted  to  grazing, 
we  are  replacing  sheep  by  men,  women,  and  children,  and  in  place 
of  a  few  shepherds*  huts  are  putting  dozens  of  happy,  contented 
homes,  surrounded  by  compact  blocks  of  arable  land  sold  on 
terms  extending  to  thirty-three  years.  Every  man  who  works 
intelligently  and  industriously  has  every  chance  of  meeting 
his  payments,  even  though  he  should  encounter  one  or  two  bad 
seasons. 

In  no  country  outside  Australasia  has  the  agriculturist  a  better 
chance  of  rising.  In  the  days  of  Old  England  her  joy  in  prosperity 
and  her  mainstay  in  adversity  were  her  peerless  yeomanry,  who 
owned  and  cultivated  their  own  holdings.  In  these  days  young 
Victoria,  constitutionally  only  fifty  years  old,  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  hers  in  the  owners  of  the  general-purpose  farms.  These  are  the 
wealth-makers  of  the  Antipodes — many  cases  can  be  quoted  where 
in  a  season  returns  have  been  sufficient  to  purchase  the  farms 
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worked — and  though,  in  our  very  short  pasfi,  our  farmers  have  not 
made  the  most  of  their  enviable  opportunities,  now  they  are 
responding  in  a  whole-souled  manner  to  the  lessons  of  experience, 
which  is  the  mother  of  all  agricultural  wisdom,  and  the  teachings 
of  science,  and  are  bringing  their  lands  to  the  advanced  state  of 
productivity  their  fertility  warrants.  When  the  actual  conditions 
of  our  land  settlement  are  studied,  and  the  small  amount  of  culti- 
vation of  the  occupied  area  is  disclosed,  the  remarkable  thing  is 
that  the  average  return  per  holding  should  be  so  great  as  j^844. 
This  fact,  which  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  indicates  uncon- 
testably  the  tremendous  and  profitable  scope  there  is  for  agri- 
cultural development  in  Victoria,  which  possesses  one  of  the  few 
highly  favoured  climates  of  the  world,  which  approximates  very 
closely  to  that  of  the  South  of  France. 

In  Victoria  we  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  dwindling  of 
rural  populations  and  centralisation  in  cities.  We  looked  for  yeajrs 
to  the  individual  to  create  agricultural  progress ;  and  when  no 
advance  was  made,  the  necessity  for  a  vital  economic  readjustment 
was  recognised  and  promptly  met.  During  the  past  six  years  the 
Government,  under  the  powers  of  the  Closer  Settlement  Acts,  has 
already  expended  £1,574,000  in  resuming  private  estates  amounting 
to  164,000  acres,  situated  in  fertile  and  settled  districts,  always 
within  easy  reach  of  a  railway  station,  and  often  within  100  miles 
of  the  capital.  These  lands  have  been  subdivided  into  over 
1,300  farms,  and  agricultural  labourers'  and  workmen's  holdings, 
on  which  there  is  settled  a  population  of  4,152  persons.  In  course 
of  preparation  for  occupation  there  are  70,160  acres. 

Under  the  Closer  Settlement  Acts  the  Government  is  empowered 
to  spend  £500,000  per  annum  in  acquiring  estates  for  Closer  Settle- 
ment purposes.  Another  Act,  called  the  Small  Improved  Holdings 
Act,  was  passed  last  year  to  provide  small  agricultural  holdings  close 
to  centres  of  population  for  persons  without  capital.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Government  may  expend  £150,000  per  annum.  The  land 
is  sold,  not  leased,  thus  maintaining  private  ownership,  in  infinitely 
greater  diffusion  than  ever  before,  on  terms  extending  to  thirty- 
three  years,  with  the  option  of  obtaining  a  clear  title,  free  of  any 
latent  defect,  within  six  years. 

Under  the  Closer  Settlement  Act  of  Victoria  a  farmer  gets  an 
allotment  of  land,  most  carefully  selected  by  experts,  worth  £1,500, 
by  paying  a  deposit  of  half  a  year's  rent,  generally  about  ^40, 
and  paying  the  balance  in  half-yearly  payments,  equal  to  3  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  allotment,  or  about  £40  every  half-year. 
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Within  six  years  he  must  effect  improvements  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
the  total  value  of  J  the  allotment,  and  within  three  years  fence 
external  boundaries. 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  an  Act  was  passed  authorising 
the  reservation  of  parts  of  some  of  the  estates  acquired  for  the 
settlement  of  approved  British  settlers,  who  by  paying  the  small 
deposit  could  acquire  the  same  from  the  Agent- General  for  Victoria 
in  London. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  holdings,  the  Closer  Settlement  Act 
provides  for  agricultural  labourers*  holdings.  An  approved  man 
gets  i:  200  worth  of  land  situated  in  the  heart  of  progressive  and 
prosperous  farming  districts,  where  work  is  plentiful  and  wages 
good,  on  the  same  liberal  extended  payments,  and  the  Government 
advances  pound  for  pound  up  to  £50  for  fencing  and  building ;  or 
in  lieu  of  such  advance  puts  up  a  cottage  not  exceeding  £100  in 
value,  which  sum  is  to  be  repaid  in  sixteen  years,  with  5  per  cent, 
on  the  unpaid  portion. 

The  effect  of  the  Closer  Settlement  policy  has  been  greater  than 
the  scope  of  the  Act  permits.  One  of  its  most  gratifying  effecis 
has  been  the  voluntary  conversion  of  great  privately  owned  fertile 
areas  from  grazing  to  intense  culture.  Many  large  estates  have 
been  subdivided  and  sold,  some  on  extended  terms,  and  many 
others  have  been  converted  into  compact  dairy  farms  and  let  on 
the  share  system — the  owner  finding  the  house  and  outbuildings, 
stock  and  equipment,  and  the  tenant  the  labour,  and  taking  a  share 
of  the  proceeds.  This  system  has  been  the  means  of  giving  many 
men  their  start  to  independence. 

There  are  many  improved  holdings  privately  held  in  the  State 
only  waiting  the  advent  of  energetic  men  with  moderate  means  to 
yield  immediately  an  attractive  and  profitable  return.  Farms 
suitable  for  every  branch  of  agriculture  are  offered.  On  all  of  these 
holdings  the  pioneering  work  has  been  done,  the  great  benefits  of 
which  the  incomer  will  profit  by. 

There  are  still  great  areas  of  undeveloped  country  to  be  opened 
up ;  but,  quite  apart  from  this,  the  possibilities  that  present 
themselves  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  with  an  area  of 
56,245,760  acres  there  are  34,518,000  acres  occupied  by  54,275 
persons,  who  only  cultivate  4,269,877  acres,  yet  during  1906  the 
products  of  the  soil  reached  the  comparatively  great  sum  of 
£18,565,831,  averaging  £844  per  holding,  which  stands  pre- 
eminently high  when  compared  with  other  countries.  It  is  said, 
with  every  justification,  that,  without  touching  the  great  areas  of 
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undeveloped  Crown  lands,  Victoria  can  easily  treble  the  number 
of  producers  on  her  occupied  lands  with  great  profit. 
•  In  the  Western  District,  the  richest  agricultural  province  in  the 
State,  with  a  most  copious  rainfall  and  easy  access  to  many  ports, 
containing  6,859,000  acres,  there  are  only  236,362  acres  cultivated, 
195,500  acres  sown  in  grasses,  and  5,801,000  acres  in  natural  grass, 
just  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  when  given  to  us  in  1856, 
fifty  years  ago. 

Notwithstanding  its  close  proximity  to  four  shipping  ports  and 
railway  facilities,  and  its  wonderful  fertility  that  won  for  it  the 
name  of  Australia  Felix  by  the  first  explorers,  it  only  contributes 
5*54  per  cent,  of  the  cultivaied  land,  while  it  contains  18*42  per 
cent,  of  the  total  occupied  area.  In  every  100  acres  only  about 
four  acres  are  cultivated,  the  balance  being  sheep-runs  in  little 
more  than  a  natural  condition. 

In  the  Wimmera  and  Northern  Districts  and  the  Mallee,  which 
are  drier,  and  consequently  less  inviting  to  the  husbandman,  the 
percentages  of  cultivation  to  the  total  land  occupied  are  23-78, 
25-90,  and  14*99  respectively.  In  four  years  the  cultivated  area 
has  increased  by  5*59,  5*46,  and  4*51  per  cent.,  as  against  an  increase 
of  only  1*59  per  cent,  in  the  most  desirable  district  in  the  State. 

Although  the  holders  of  land  in  the  districts  mentioned  form 
but  80*42  per  cent,  of  the  holders  of  land  of  the  State,  no  less 
than  79  01  per  cent,  of  the  area  cultivated  belongs  to  them. 

The  holders  of  much  of  these  great  fertile  areas  have  done  very 
little  in  the  way  of  development.  Naturally,  they  have  obtained 
an  enormous  increment  through  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
in  the  development  of  the  State  ;  and  the  Government  has  deter- 
mined to  resume,  with  just  and  equitable  compensation,  a  great 
part  of  this  district,  and,  after  opening  it  up  by  a  railway,  to  dispose 
of  the  land  on  Closer  Settlement  terms. 

The  great  influence  exerted  by  the  Closer  Settlement  and  other 
Acts  making  for  rural  development  was  added  to  by  the  Water 
Act  in  1905.  By  the  initiation  of  a  comprehensive  and  business- 
like policy  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation — the  outgrowth  of 
lengthy  and  costly  experience — great  changes  have  been  brought 
about.  The  obligations  placed  on  the  landowners  to  recoup  to  the 
State  the  annual  expenditure  on  works  has  caused  the  holders  to 
use  the  water  allotted  to  their  lands  to  the  best  advantage,  which 
consequently  necessitates  the  employment  of  much  labour,  as  the 
cultivation  of  cereals,  mainly  carried  on  by  machinery,  is  giving 
way  to  intense  culture. 
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The  increased  productiveness  resulting  from  irrigation  is  in- 
evitably tending  to  reduce  the  size  of  farms  by  enabling  a  smaller 
area  to  maintain  a  family  in  comfort,  as  dairy  farming  is  most 
profitably  carried  on  when  the  farm  is  comparatively  small,  and 
can  be  worked  by  the  owner  and  his  family  with  little  outside 
assistance. 

WaTEK   CONSEBVATldN. 

The  expenditure  upon  what  may  be  called  our  new  water-con- 
servation policy  in  Victoria  up  to  date  has  been  over  j^3,000,000 
sterling ;  and,  particularly  during  the  last  few  years,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Victoria  has  developed  a  vigorous  irrigation  policy,  and 
has  passed  an  Act  by  which  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the  State 
have  been  nationalised  for  the  public  benefit,  thus  determining  the 
common  law  of  England,  which  had  previously  been  in  force. 

This  remarkable  achievement  has  not  been  consummated  in  any 
other  part  of  the  civilised  world.  The  Government,  aware  of  the 
huge  cost  of  obtaining  the  water  in  England  and  the  millions  of 
pounds  spent  in  litigation  in  America,  determined  upon  this  course, 
80  that  all  schemes  of  water  conservation  and-irrigation  should  be 
established  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis. 

Many  irrigation  schemes  had  been  established  and  working  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  in  order  to  control  them  and  the  large 
works  being  initiated  the  States  Rivers  and  Water  Supply  Com- 
mission was  appointed. 

At  the  present  time,  although  we  are  comparatively  but  a  small 
population,  the  sum  of  £350,000  a  year  is  being  spent  in  the  con- 
struction of  channels  and  reticulation  works,  and  within  the  next 
five  years  we  hope  to  have  an  area  skirting  the  River  Murray  of 
1,600,000  acres  completely  reticulated  with  irrigation  channels. 
This  will  be  the  largest  irrigation  scheme  in  Australia,  and  will 
provide  settlement  in  the  most  permanent  form  for  a  very  large 
population. 

In  connection  with  its  land  settlement  policy  the  Government 
has  determined  to  see  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessary 
supply  of  water,  to  guard  against  the  ill-effects  of  drought. 
Although  in  our  State  we  have  large  areas  of  great  fertility,  with 
a  rainfall  equal  to  that  of  England,  yet  in  these  irrigation  areas, 
which  we  are  so  firmly  establishing,  there  will  be  a  fruitfulness 
and  productiveness  greater  than  in  a  country  dependent  upon  a 
more  copious  yet  erratic  rainfall.  Experience  in  every  part  of  the 
world  has  proved  that  land  with  a  low  rainfall,  but  commanded  by 
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water  which  can  be  applied  just  at  the  time  it  is  reqnired,  gives  the 
most  profitable  results. 

There  is  one  feature  connected  with  the  Viot(wrian  irrigation 
schemes  which  is  of  striking  consequence  to  settlers.  Th^y  have 
the  great  advantage  of  dealing  with  the  Government  itself,  and 
not ^  with  private  individuals,  as  in  Canada  and  America,  where  the 
whole  of  the  water  rights  have  been  absorbed  by  companies  and 
individuals  largely  for  the  purpose  of  speculation.  In  many 
cases  ruin  has  been  brought  to  the  settlers.  But  throughout 
Victoria  the  whole  of  the  irrigation  schemes  are  under  direct 
Goverment  control,  the  irrigation  rate  is  a  fixed  rate,  paid  direct  to 
the  Government  through  the  Commissioners  appointed,  and  assist- 
ance is  rendered  to  the  farmer  by  educating  him  as  to  the  best  use 
he  can  make  of  the  water. 

In  addition  to  the  large  area  of  1^  million  acres  which  will  be 
controlled  by  channels  within  the  next  five  years,  the  Government 
has  several  other  more  isolated  schemes  in  actual  development  and 
construction.  At  the  present  time  the  works  initiated  involve  an 
expenditure  of  from  1^  to  2  million  pounds. 

The  Government  is  not  solely  relying  upon  the  diversion  of  water 
from  running  streams,  but  is  building  large  reservoirs  to  hold 
enormous  quantities  of  water.  It  may  astonish  the  people  of 
England  to  know  that  plans  are  being  got  out  for  the  building  of 
one  of  the  largest  reservoirs  in  the  world — a  reservoir  twice  as 
large  as  the  celebrated  Assouan  reservoir,  which  is  well  known 
to  you  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  you  are  also  aware 
of  the  development  consequent  upon  irrigation  which  has  taken 
place  in  Egypt  during  the  last  few  years.  The  great  Victorian 
reservoir  is  being  initiated  by  the  Government  at  Traawool,  on  the 
River  Goulbourn,  and,  although  practically  yet  unknown,  will  in  the 
near  future  be  a  national  work  of  which  Victoria  will  be  justly 
proud.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  this  very  important  fact : 
that  though  we  have  great  areas  which  do  not  need  irrigation,  as 
they  have  plentiful  and  consistent  rainfalls,  yet  in  the  northern 
parts,  where  the  climate  is  sunny  and  dry  and  the  rainfall  low  and 
erratic  and  the  soil  most  fertile,  the  Government  is  laying  the  basis 
for  enormous  settlement  and  great  population. 

In  addition  to  the  irrigation  works,  we  have  schemes  in  actual 
operation  for  supplying  domestic  and  stock  water  to  great  areas  of  the 
State  of  Victoria,  and  are  at  present  busy  with  a  scheme  for  supply- 
ing  stock  and  domestic  water  to  about  8,000  square  miles  of  the 
finest  wheat  lands  in  the  world. 
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When  I  tell  you  that  many  of  the  settlers— not  a  few,  but  many 
scores  of  them— have,  through  their  wheat  crops  and  the  raising  of 
lambs,  actually  made  in  one  year  the  price  which  they  paid  for  their 
land,  you  will  perceive  the  golden  opportunities  offered. 

Another  great  subject  which  has  been  discussed  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  been  the  control  of  the  waters  of  the  greatest 
river  in  Australia — the  River  Murray.      But  the  question  is  now 
settled,  for  by  an  agreement  made  between   New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia,  and  Victoria,  it  has  been  decided  to  lock  this 
magnificent  stresuoa  and  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Murrumbidgee, 
for  nearly  1,500  miles,  thus  establishing  permanent  navigation  in 
the  very  heart  of  Australia.      This  great  river  has  its  source  in 
the  snow-clad  mountains  of  New  South  Wales.      You  may  be  sur- 
prised that  we  have  any  snow-clad  mountains  in  our  lands  of  nearly 
perpetual  sunshine,  but  the  fact  remains.      This  river,  which  flows 
many  miles  wide  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  is  now  about  to  be 
put  under  complete  control,  and  its  waters  conserved  on  a  huge 
scale,  thus  enabUng  irrigation  to  be  developed  to  any  extent.     In 
short,  when  these  national  water-conservation  schemes,  now  being 
rapidly  developed,  are  completed,  the  fear  of  drought  will  pass  from 
Victoria  for  ever,  for  the  land  is   being  completely  intersected, 
wherever  necessary,  by  artificial  rivers   completely  under  man's 
control. 

In  order,  as  a  start  in  a  small  way,  to  utilise  the  Murray  waters, 
the  Government  is  establishing  two  irrigation  colonies  similar  to 
Mildura.  Many  of  my  audience  have  heard  of  Mildura,  which, 
standing  in  an  area  with  only  a  rainfall  of  about  10  inches  per 
annum,  has  been  made  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on  earth. 
Though  its  climate  is  so  dry,  in  no  place  would  you  find  more 
beautiful  orchards  and  more  prosperous  and  contented  homes.  In 
this  spot  we  have  on  British  soil  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  climate 
of  Southern  Europe. 

There  still  remain  four  million  acres  of  land  along  the  Murray, 
in  addition  to  that  which  we  are  bringing  under  irrigation,  which 
can  be  easily  irrigated  ;  so,  therefore,  there  is  an  immense  develop- 
ment which  can  be  made  in  the  future  for  all  products,  especially 
fruits  and  raisins,  for  which  there  is  an  unlimited  possibility  of 
expansion  in  the  export  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom.  You  will 
appreciate  this  when  I  say  that  Victoria  at  present  only  supplies 
about  1^  per  cent,  of  your  total  imports. 

The  possibilities  for  stock  and  sheep  raising  and  dairy  products 
are  truly  illimitable. 
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I  have  simply  and  very  sincerely  sketched  what  we  have  in  view 
in  regard  to  our  great  water- conservation  projects,  steps  in  national 
progress  which  we  are  undertaking  steadily  and  surely,  and  which, 
as  they  proceed,  carry  with  them  commensurate  increases  in  our 
national  wealth. 

Railways. 

The  whole  of  the  railways  of  Victoria  are  State-owned.  Their 
length  is  8,400  miles,  and  the  capital  expenditure  up  to  1906  was 
£88,866,197.  As  they  are  estimated  to  be  worth  £60,000,000, 
they  are  consequently,  worth  £7,500,000  more  than  our  public  debt. 
Though  the  State  does  not  desire  to  make  money  out  of  the  railways, 
as  it  looks  to  the  indirect  benefit  resulting  from  the  opening-up  of 
the  country  and  conveying  the  produce  of  the  farmer  cheaply  to 
the  coast,  yet  for  the  last  three  years,  notwithstanduig  considerable 
freight  concessions,  all  interest  and  working  expenses  have  been 
paid,  the  sum  of  £608,000  expended  for  improvements  made  within 
recent  years,  and  a  profit  of  £200,000  paid  into  the  Consolidated 
Revenue.  We  are  now  considering  the  advisability  of  converting 
from  steam  to  electricity  our  network  of  suburban  railways,  which 
will  involve  an  expenditure  of  £8,000,000. 

Diffusion  of  Wealth  in  Victoria. 

To  refute,  by  facts  which  cannot  be  denied,  the  malignant 
slanders  on  Australian  stability,  I  will  give  particulars  of  the 
diffusion  of  wealth  in  Victoria  and  her  sister  States. 

Three  of  the  Australian  States— i.e.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  South  Australia — stand  above  all  other  countries  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  regard  to  private 
wealth  per  head,  and  New  Zealand  is  only  exceeded  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France.  The  figures  are :  United  Kingdom,  £302  ; 
New  South  Wales,  £206 ;  Victoria,  £261  ;  South  Australia,  £260 ; 
France,  £252 ;  New  Zealand,  £246. 

The  diffusion  of  wealth  in  Victoria  is  very  great,  as  during  the 
five  years  1898  to  1902  857  persons  per  thousand  of  deaths 
left  on  the  average  property  amounting  to  £482  per  person. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  estates  has  been  remarkable,  as 
proved  by  official  figures,  and  goes  to  show  that  the  economic 
conditions  prevalent  in  Victoria  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years 
have  led  to  a  wide  and  growing  diffusion  of  wealth  amongst  the 
people.  In  1905  there  were  8,858  estates,  amounting  to  £6,008,478, 
which  passed  through  the  Probate  Office,  thus  showing  that,  on  the 
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average,  more  than  one  in  every  three  of  the  adults  who  died  left 
an  estate  worth  £1,568.  In  1885  the  proportion  was  one  in  four 
persons  with  an  estate  of  i^2,218,  which  goes  to  show  that  since 
then  wealth  has  become  much  greater  and  more  diffused.  Victoria 
is  not  singular  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  the  same  with  each  of  her 
sister  States. 

A  further  indication  of  the  stability  of  our  progress  is  to  be 
found  in  the  banking  returns,  as  the  amount  on  deposit  at  the 
'  close  of  1905  was  £4,500,000  greater  than  during  1908. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  growing  habit  of  thrift,  as  well  as  the 
wide  diffusion  of  wealth  amongst  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  in 
Victoria,  is  contained  in  the  Savings  Banks  returns,  the  number  of 
depositors,  according  to  population,  having  increased  by  23  per 
cent,  since  1899.  At  the  end  of  1905  more  than  one  person  out 
of  every  three  in  the  State  (including  children  and  infants,  who 
themselves  number  more  than  one- third  of  the  population)  was  a 
depositor,  with  an  average  credit  balance  of  just  £25. 

Glancing  back  over  Victorian  figures  for  the  past  twelve  years 
an  extraordinary  advance  is  shown.  In  not  a  single  phase  can 
anything  be  seen  but  steady,  substantial  increase  in  wealth,  not 
distributed  amongst  the  few,  but  more  and  more  every  year 
amongst  the  people. 

Further  evidence  of  the  wealth  and  thrift  of  the  people  of 
Victoria  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  over  18  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  including  women  and  children,  have  their  lives  insured 
for  an  average  sum  of  £139.     Every  year  shows  a  steady  increase. 

In  a  land  so  favoured  by  Nature,  where  wages  are  high,  hours 
of  work  short,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  cheap,  it  is  only  natural 
that  Australians  are  happy  and  contented.  The  poorer  people 
count  as  necessaries  what  the  same  class  in  some  countries  look 
upon  as  luxuries.  For  instance,  in  Australia  the  consumption  of 
meat  reaches  a  total  of  288  lb.  per  head  per  annum.  In  other 
countries  the  next  highest  is  the  United  States  with  150  lb., 
Great  Britain  109  lb.,  and  Canada  90  lb.  Perhaps  in  no  country 
in  the  world  will  there  be  found  so  high  a  percentage  of  the  people 
owning  their  own  homes,  nor  such  a  clear  way  to  advancement. 

Education  of  the  People. 

In  Australia  the  Governments  and  the  municipalities  undertake 
many  of  the  functions  left  to  private  enterprise  in  Great  Britain. 
For  instance,  since  1872  Victoria  has  mainly  borne  the  charge  of 
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educating  its  people.  Education  is  free  to  all  willing  to  accept 
it ;  it  is  compulsory,  in  the  sense  that,  whether  accepted  or  not, 
evidence  must  be  produced  that  all  children  are  educated  up  to  a 
certain  standard,  and  where  not  attending  a  State  school,  of  which 
there  are  over  2,000  scattered  through  the  State,  and  established  even 
in  the  most  remote  and  thinly  populated  districts,  are  receiving 
efficient  instruction  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  secular. 

Instruction  is  absolutely  free  as  regards  the  ordinary  course, 
which  includes  drill,  singing,  drawing,  elementary  science,  manual 
training,  gymnastics,  swimming,  lessons  on  the  laws  of  health  and 
temperance,  needlework,  and  cookery  and  domestic  economy  for 
girls.  The  cadet  system  is  general.  The  Government  liberally 
subsidises  the  Melbourne  University,  and  also  gives  scholarships 
annually  for  State  school  children  for  facilitating  their  higher 
education  in  University  or  technical  science  schools,  or  to  enable 
theni  to  proceed  to  a  diploma  or  degree  in  agriculture  or  mining. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  poor  people  are  offered  annually  free 
studentships  to  enable  them  to  take  up  a  course  of  training  in  the 
continuation  school,  and,  in  addition,  receive  free  allowances  for 
board  and  residence.  There  are  many  technical  schools,  art  schools, 
and  schools  of  mines  subsidised  by  the  State.  The  results  of  this 
fine  educational  system  are  plainly  to  be  seen  now,  as  97  per  cent, 
of  the  people  can  read  and  write.  The  annual  cost  to  the  State  is 
£786,000,  for  an  average  attendance  of  142,000  scholars. 

Social  Advancement. 

Australians  have  gone  far  towards  the  solution  of  great  social 
problems  which  in  many  other  countries  have  yet  to  be  faced. 
During  the  brief  space  of  only  fifty  years  of  responsible  govern- 
ment they,  virile  and  self-dependent,  have  moved  from  the  old 
world  of  thought  and  deed  and  proceeded  a  goodly  distance  into 
the  newer  world  of  enlightened  and  more  advanced  life. 

In  addition  to  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  very  old  and  infirm, 
homes  for  consumptives  and  inebriates  and  neglected  children 
financed  by  the  State,  Victoria  has  some  great  humane  systems. 
For  instance,  there  is  our  Old  Age  Pension  system,  which  gives  to 
old  people  a  weekly  pension  of  10s.,  not  in  the  nature  of  charity, 
but  as  an  absolutely  moral  right ;  our  factories  and  shops  legisla- 
tion, accepted  as  a  model  by  the  world,  which  uplifts  the  life  of 
the  workers  by  limitation  of  hours  of  labour,  by  compulsory 
holidays,  by  stringent  regulations  as  to  healthy  and  sanitary  work- 
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places,  and  by  the  payment  of  proper  wages,  thereby  preventing 
pernicious  sweating.  The  wages  of  nearly  50,000  of  our  workers 
are  regulated  by  special  boards,  which  have  prevented  unrestricted 
competition  amongst  the  poor  and  disorganised,  who  previously 
worked  long  hours  for  wretched  pay,  in  circumstances  of  extreme 
penury.  The  clothing  trade,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  worst, 
now  it  is  one  of  the  best.  Although  the  general  minimum  wages 
mutually  determined  by  employers  and  employees  in  conference 
was  fixed  at  45s.  per  week  for  males,  and  205.  per  week  for  females, 
actually  every  man  and  woman  has  received  on  the  average  con- 
siderably above  the  lowest  rate. 

The  last  of  the  great  innovations  to  be  brought  about  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  industrial  classes  in  Victoria  is  the  Small 
Improved  Holdings  system,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  assist  deserving 
persons  to  acquire  small  improved  holdings  in  rural  districts  as 
close  as  possible  to  centres  of  population  where  industrial  employ- 
ment may  be  obtained  by  them,  to  enable  them  to  provide  homes 
for  their  families  and  profitably  use  their  time  when  out  of  employ- 
ment. This  movement  attacks  the  unemployed  problem,  and 
quickens  the  development  of  our  natural  resources,  and  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  other  economic  evolutions — the  Closer  Settlement 
Act,  with  its  holdings  for  farmers,  agricultural  labourers,  workmen 
and  clerks,  and  the  Water  Act. 

Conclusion. 
I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  the  past  in  AustraUa,  as  in 
every  young  country  working  out  its  destiny  under  conditions  so 
dissimilar  to  those  under  which  its  pioneers  acquired  their  rural 
lore,  farming  was  a  neglected  science.  Our  lands  responded  so 
bountifully  to  primitive  methods,  and  so  much  land  was  held  by  so 
few,  that  then  muscles  were  all  that  were  required  to  bring  success. 
It  was  a  few  years  ago  that,  in  obedience  to  the  careful  fostering 
and  encouragement  by  the  State,  and  a  progressive  Press  always 
teaching  from  the  practical  points  of  view,  that  our  producers 
emerged  from  the  rough-and-ready  era  of  the  pioneering  period  to 
that  of  the  higher  agriculture,  the  period  of  the  educated  agri- 
culturist— the  man  who  listens  eagerly  to,  and  at  once  applies,  the 
teachings  of  science.  Directly  following  this  natural  movement 
there  ensued  a  readjustment  of  the  national  responsibility  in  regard 
to  primary  production ;  and  since,  by  conservative  and  economic 
methods,  rural  pursuits  have  been  placed  in  the  very  forefront  of 
Antipodean  life* 
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Now,  self-contained  and  confident,  with  their  great  primary 
industries  well  disciplined,  handled,  and  directed,  with  every  food- 
product  rigorously  maintained  by  State  supervision  at  a  high 
standard,  Victoria  and  her  sister  Australian  States  extend  a  wel- 
coming hand,  with  the  promise  of  particular  attention  and  every 
consideration,  to  more  British  men  and  women  of  just  the  same 
sort  as  our  fathers  and  mothers  were. 


Discussion. 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Reginald  Talbot,  K.C.B.  (Governor 
of  Victoria) :  It  is,  I  think,  almost  marvellous  on  a  subject  so  full  of 
statistics  that  Mr.  Bent  should  have  managed  to  hold  our  attention 
for  so  considerable  a  time.  As  he  has  said  he  has  been  "  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined "  by  having  to  read  from  a  printed  paper, 
and  we  can  only  picture  to  ourselves  what  he  is  able  to  do  when 
he  is  not  so  confined,  and  is  able  to  give  full  vent  to  his  powers  of 
speech,  I*will  not  say  powers  of  imagination,  for  there  is  nothing 
here  said  which  is  not  founded  on  fact.  My  experience  has  taught 
me  how  little  I  know  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  my  good  fortune 
to  live  at  the  present  time,  but  I  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  of 
saying  that  on  a  great  many  points  on  which  Mr.  Bent  has  tonched 
I  can  vouch  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  absolute  accuracy  of 
what  he  has  told  us.  In  the  three  years  I  have  been  there,  there 
is  hardly  a  district  in  the  country  which  I  have  not  visited,  and  I 
have  learnt  a  great  deal  of  the  actual  facts  from  my  mode^of 
travelling  about,  and  have  become  acquainted  with  the  people  in 
a  way  one  cannot  be  when  one  merely  rushes  through  on  the  rail- 
way, even  though  in  some  districts  you  travel  at  the  exhilarating 
rate  of  only  nine  miles  an  hour.  It  is  true  Mr.  Bent  has  compared 
the  journey  from  Brisbane  to  Adelaide  with  the  joUmey  from 
London  to  Liverpool,  and  I  think  in  that  respect  perhaps  he  has 
drawn  just  a  little  bit  on  his  imagination.  Mr.  Bent  told  us  of  his 
difficulty  in  finding  Victorian  products  in  London,  and  how  he 
searched  through  150  shops  and  could  not  find  a  pat  of  Victorian 
butter.  It  reminds  me  of  rather  an  amusing  story  I  heard  the 
other  day  from  a  Victorian  gentleman  which  corroborates  that 
statement,  and  perhaps  gives  some  reason  why  Mr.  Bent  could  not 
find  what  he  wanted.  This  gentleman  went  into  a  butcher'^ 
shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly,  and  said :  "  Have  you 
got  any  Australian  beef  or  mutton?"    The  butcher,  with  some 
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indignation,  replied  that  he  would  not  have  such  beastly  stuff  in 
his  shop,  upon  which  my  friend  said,  "  Will  you  bet  me  ten 
pounds  that  you  have  not  a  single  Australian  carcass  in  your 
shop?"  With  some  dignity  the  butcher  said,  "  I  am  a  butcher, 
my  trade  is  seUing  meat,  not  betting."  My  friend  asked,  "Well 
wil  you  bet  sixpence?"  "I  think  I  can  go  as  far  as  that,"  said 
the  butcher.  Upon  which  my  friend,  pointing  to  a  carcass,  said, 
"That  sheep  was  bred  within  ten  minutes*  walk  of  where  I 
live,  and  there  is  the  brand."  The  butcher  had  to  admit  he  was 
vanquished,  but  he  showed,  unlike  some  butchers,  that  he  had  a 
conscience,  for  during  the  whole  time  my  friend  remained  in 
London  he  received  every  Saturday  the  best  leg  of  mutton  in 
the  shop.  As  to  Victorian  butter  I  believe  the  article  is  mixed 
with  inferior  articles  and  sold,  but  \)y  another  name,  and  that 
some  people  have  the  audacity  to  charge  the  highest  price  for  it. 
I  think  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  that  respect,  and  I  hope  that 
when  the  proposed  new  premises  are  opened  in  London  something 
may  be  done  to  remove  a  real  grievance,  which  is,  that  our  goods 
(which  are  good)  are  sold  here  under  another  name,  or  worse 
still  are  sometimes  adulterated  with  inferior  material  and  still 
sold  at  the  same  price.  I  am  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in 
ihanking  Mr.  Bent  for  his  interesting  address.  Nobody  could  have 
heard  him  without  feeling  that  we  were  listening  to  a  man  of  great 
capabilities.  He  has  been  entrusted  with  the  fortunes  of  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  prosperous,  and  most  rising  of  the  States  under  the 
British  Crown,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in  wishing  him 
long  life  and  strength  to  guide  the  ship  of  State  which  he  has  so 
ably  steered  for  so  many  years. 

Sir  Malcolm  D.  McEacharn  :  I  would  only  add  a  word  by 
way  of  confirmation  of  what  our  Governor  has  said  concerning 
the  admirable  address  Mr.  Bent  has  given  us.  In  short  compass 
he  has  provided  us  with  facts  which  I  am  sure  everybody  will  read 
with  interest  and  pleasure.  Mr.  Bent  made  a  reference  to  the 
trees  of  Victoria  and  the  enormous  size  which  some  of  them 
attain,  though  he  seemed  to  have  little  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to 
whether  he  was  quite  correct  on  the  latter  point.  I  can  assure  him 
he  has  only  to  go  to  a  place  beyond  Healsville  to  find  many  trees 
such  as  he  has  described,  and  in  many  cases  even  larger.  The 
progress  of  Victoria  we  must  look  upon  as  something  marvellous. 
As  you  remember,  a  few  years  ago  we  were  all  in  great  trouble  and 
distress  in  consequence  of  the  bank  difficulties ;  but  the  state  of 
things  at  the  present  time  shows  that  we  have  not  only  a  good 
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country  but  men  who  can  stand  up  against  difficulties,  for  I  assure 
you  these  difficulties  were  not  ordinary  difficulties,  but  such  as  one- 
half  the  population,  had  they  not  been  really  strong  men,  would 
have  lain  down  under.  But  they  stood  to  their  guns  and  came  to 
the  help  of  those  who  were  likely  to  go  to  the  wall ;  and  now,  instead 
of  trouble  and  adversity,  we  are  in  such  splendid  condition  that 
Mr.  Bent  almost  feels  inclined  to  buy  the  Bank  of  England.  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Bent,  by  the  address  he  has  given  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  has  done  a  great  deal  for  Victoria,  and  you  yourselves 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  us  by  assuring  your  friends  that 
Victoria  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  at  the  present  time.  I 
am  very  pleased  indeed  to  see  our  Governor  again.  I  think  that 
Victoria  agrees  with  him  better  than  this  country,  for  he  has  been 
ill  since  he  came  here,  and  I  understand  that  whilst  in  Australia  he 
was  always  in  very  good  health.  I  sincerely  trust  he  will  have  a 
pleasant  trip  back  again,  and  he  will  receive,  I  am  sure,  a  very 
hearty  welcome. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Taverner  (Agent- General  for  Victoria) :  After  the 
able  address  of  our  Premier,  supported  by  the  speech  of  our 
Governor,  I  feel  that  Victoria  has  had  a  very  good  innings,  and  we 
might  very  well  look  for  a  few  words  from  my  modest  friend  on  my 
left,  the  Agent-General  for  South  Australia,  a  State  which  occupies 
so  much  greater  a  space  on  the  map.  However,  as  our  Premier 
more  than  once  reminded  us,  his  address  would  apply  not  merely  to 
Victoria  but  to  the  whole  of  Australia.  Only  one  word  I  would 
say  with  reference  to  a  remark  which  fell  from  our  Governor.  We 
do  all  that  is  possible  in  our  country  by  legislation,  and  otherwise 
to  insure  the  soundness  of  our  food  exports.  It  is  for  you  in  this 
country  to  see  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  imposed 
upon.  That  is  a  direction  in  which  you  certainly  can  help 
Australia.  A  Bill  is  now  passing  through  your  Parliament  dealing 
with  butter,  and  I  think  those  of  ^fou  who  are  interested  in 
Australia  will  find  Mr.  Jenkins  and  myself  ready  to  give  all  the 
help  we  can  while  this  Bill  is  passing  through  Parliament,  with 
the  object  of  insuring  that  the  people  of  this  country  shall  get 
good  supplies  of  food.  We  want  you  to  help  us  in  preserving  for 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  food  as  it  leaves  our  shores. 
Our  Premier  came  to  this  country  for  a  bit  of  rest,  and  he  has  been 
going  full  speed  day  and  night.  I  am  glad  indeed  to  find  that  his 
health  is  recovering.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  him  here,  so  that  he 
may  see  for  himself  the  great  trade  possibilities  of  this  country, 
and  1  am  sure  he  will  be  able  to  carry  back  to  Australia  good  words 
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and  good  feeling  from  the  people  of  this  country  towards  that  other 
part  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  are  proud  to  belong. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia) :  I  have 
been  exceedingly  pleased  in  listening  to  Mr.  Bent's  address.  I  know 
Victoria  very  well,  having  been  through  almost  every  part  of  that 
State,  even  down  to  Gippsland,  where  those  large  trees  grow.  I 
was  blocked  by  one  of  the  trees,  which  was  so  large  that  I  had  not 
time  to  get  round  it.  There  was  one  feature  of  the  Colony  Mr. 
Bent  did  not  touch  upon,  and  that  is  the  beautiful  scenery.  I  would 
advise  all  of  you  here  who  travel  for  pleasure  to  visit  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  those  States. 
You  will  find  there  scenery  as  beautiful  as  any  you  will  spend  many 
pounds  to  see  in  Switzerland  or  Italy  or  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
You  will  find  too  that  Australia  is  the  healthiest  country  in  the 
world,  for  fewer  people  die  per  thousand  per  annum  in  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  than  in  any  other  *  part  of  the  world,  and  when 
you  consider  that  a  good  many  people  go  out  because  they  would 
die  if  they  remained  in  Europe,  you  can  easily  understand  what  a 
healthy  climate  it  is.  You  have  heard  to-night  what  one  thirty- 
fourth  part  of  Australia  produces  or  is  capable  of  producing.  Just 
imagine  for  yourselves  the  whole  of  Australia  producing  at  the 
same  rate,  and  you  will  readily  understand  that  we  are  capable  of 
becoming  the  feeders  of  the  world.  In  reference  to  what  has  been 
said  about  butter,  we  send  you  the  pure  article,  and  it  rests  with 
the  people  of  England  to  see  that  they  get  it. 

The  Chairman  (The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.) :  I  have  now  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bent.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  prosperity  and  future  of  Victoria, 
and  this  platform  has  shown  that  if  there  has  been  any  dispute  near 
the  River  Murray  that  dispute  has  disappeared,  and  I  hope  disputes  of 
that  kind  will  never  crop  up  again  in  Australia.  It  has  been  urged 
that  we  should  pass  some  legislation  for  the  protection  of  our  food 
supplies.  If  I  may  say  so,  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  is  that 
our  Parliament,  or  at  any  rate  one  portion  of  our  Parliament,  finds 
some  hesitation  in  undertaking  work  of  this  kind,  and  apparently 
prefers  resolutions  to  actions.  But  I  hope  that  the  force  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  will 
eventually  produce  that  which  we  all  desire,  viz.  that  we  may  know 
what  we  buy  and  may  not  have  to  pay  too  much  for  it.  Mr.  Bent 
has  certainly  earned  the  thanks  not  only  of  us  in  this  country  but 
also  of  Victoria  and  the  whole  of  Australia.  He  hinted  in  the 
opening  part  of  his  address  that  people  here  did  not  know  much 
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about  Australia,  but  though  that  might  have  been  true  a  few  yenrs 
ago,  it  cannot  be  said  it  is  true  to  the  same  extent  now,  because 
men  like  Mr.  Bent  have  made  the  people  of  this  country  acquainted 
with  what  is  going  on  in  the  Australian  part  of  the  Empire,  and  I 
would  add  that  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  a  country 
which  finds  it  necessary  that  some  of  its  children  should  go  beyond 
its  borders  in  order  to  obtain  a  prosperous  livelihood  than  to  feel 
that  they  can  do  so  without  getting  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Empire  itself.  Mr.  Bent  called  me  as  a  witness  to  the  prosperity 
of  Victoria.  I  agree  with  him.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago 
there  was  that  rather  uncomfortable  state  of  affairs  which  has  been 
alluded  to.  Less  than  two  years  ago  when  I  went  there  I  found 
the  picture  completely  changed.  Everything  was  most  prosperous, 
and  that  prosperity  has  been  continuing.  One  of  the  men  who 
assisted  to  change  that  picture  is  Mr.  Bent.  I  said  at  the  opening 
and  I  repeat  that  the  prosperity  of  a  country  must  to  a  large  extent 
depend  upon  its  rulers  and  its  statesmen.  You  may  have  any 
amount  of  prosperous  seasons,  but  your  resources  may  be  wasted. 
If  you  get  men  who  have  the  courage  to  use  those  resources  in  such 
a  way  as  to  benefit  the  great  mass  of  the  people  that  country  will 
be  prosperous  and  continue  to  be  prosperous.  That  is  what  is  going 
on  in  Victoria  and  in  other  parts  of  Australia.  We  are  all  glad  to 
know  that  there  are  statesmen  there  who  are  prepared  to  undertake 
what  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  works  which  can  be  undertaken 
in  such  a  country,  viz.  irrigation.  We  feel  confident  they  will 
undertake  that  work  with  due  care  and  prevision.  If  it  is  wisely 
done,  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  results  will  be  far  beyond  what 
anyone  can  anticipate  at  the  present  time.  The  dam  at  Assouan 
has  done  wonders  in  Egypt,  and  the  storage  of  water  has  been  of 
immense  benefit  to  India,  and  why  should  not  Australia  be  bene- 
fited in  the  same  way  ?  We  all  know  there  are  times  when  you 
get  more  rain  and  floods  than  you  desire,  and  if  some  of  the  waters 
can  be  impounded  and  used  at  the  right  time  science  will  be  doing 
what  nature  has  so  often  and  so  long  asked  it  to  do.  In  the  course 
of  his  Paper  Mr.  Bent  told  us  that  he  came  here  with  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  money,  and  that  for  six  years  he  does  not  intend  to 
trouble  us  any  more.  I  could  not  see  how  Mr.  Russell  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  took  that  last  statement,  but  I 
presume  he  is  very  glad  to  know  he  is  connected  with  a  State  which 
is  so  substantial  and  prosperous. 

Mr.  Bent  :  I  beg  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  manner 
in  which  you    istened  to  my  address.     I  did  not  know  Mr.  Russell 
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(or  Mr.  Nivison)  was  here,  but  I  fancy  Mr.  Russell  cannot  object  to 
what  I  said.  I  have  to  thank  the  Council  and  the  other  gentlemen 
connected  with  this  Institute.  I  have  been  asked  to  attend  and 
speak  at  several  places,  but  I  gave  a  promise  here  first  and  have 
performed  it.  I  will  only  add  that  I  am  not  in  this  country  as  a 
bagman,  I  came  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  matters  of  import- 
ance to  us.  I  have  been  received  everywhere  with  great  kindness, 
and  have  received  an  abundance  of  information,  which  will  be  most 
useful  to  us.  I  have  now  to  ask  you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman,  and  I  will  only  say  that  no  words  can  express  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  see  him  here  to-night. 
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The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  Tuesday,  June  25,  1907,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  guests,  representing  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  string  band  of  the  Royal  Marines  (Portsmouth  Division), 
conducted  by  Lieutenant  George  Miller,  M.V.O.,  Mus.Bac.Oantab., 
played  in  the  Central  Hall ;  and  the  Meister  Glee  Singers  per- 
formed in  the  Reptile  Gallery. 

The  Central  Hall  was  decorated  with  choice  flowers  and  palms, 
and  refreshments  were  served  throughout  the  evening  in  various 
parts  of  the  building.  The  guests  were  received  in  the  Central 
Hall  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors : — 

Vice-Presidents :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G. ; 
Lord  Brassey,  G.C.B.  ;  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G. ;  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  Councillors :  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden- 
Smith,  K.C.B. ;  Mr.  Allan  Campbell;  Sir  George  S.  Clarke, 
G.C.M.G.,  F.R.S. ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G. ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar; 
Mr.  Fred  Button ;  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. ;  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. ;  Mr.  Alfred 
P.  Hillier,  B.A.,  M.D. ;  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G. ; 
Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Sir  E.  Montague 
Nelson,  K.C.M.G.;  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
I.S.O. ;  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G. ;  Major-General  C.  W. 
Robinson,  C.B. 

The  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  Sir  Frederick  Young, 
K.C.M.G.,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  zealous  services  to  the 
Institute,  took  place  in  the  Central  Hall.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  K.G.,  who  presided,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  • 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  K.G.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, called  upon  Sir  Francis  Lovell,  Chairman  of  the  Testimonial 
Committee,  to  read  the  following  address  : — 

*'  The  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
desire  to  express  their  high  appreciation  of  the  zealous  and  inde- 
fatigable services  rendered  to  the  Listitute,  and  thus  to  the  Empire, 
by  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  for  a  period  of  over  thirty-seven 
years. 
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"  They  therefore  take  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the 
/  Annual  Conversazione  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to  offer  for 
^  his  acceptance  a  testimonial  in  recognition  of  those  services. 

"  As  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  to  which  he  was 
elected  on  December  20,  1869,  as  a  Councillor,  which  he  became  on 
June  5,  1871,  and  as  Honorary  Secretary,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  from  November  24,  1874,  to  July  27,  1886,  and  since  then 
as  a  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Sir  Frederick 
Young  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  and  to  bring  the  Institute  to  that  position  of  importance 
which  it  now  occupies. 

'**  In  offering  this  testimonial  to  Sir  Frederick  Young  the  Council 
.-and  Fellows  trust  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  see  the  benefit 
\which  must  continue  to  accrue  from  his  strenuous  work  on  behalf 
k6i  the  Empire. 

**  Dated  this  June  25, 1907  : 

-"  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  George  P., 

Secretary,  President, 

^oyal  Colonial  Institute.  Boyal  Colonial  Institute, 

J^TiGEBNON   E.   ASPINALL,  FrANCIS   LovELL, 

Hon.  Sec.,  Chairman, 

Testimonial  Committee.  Testimonial  Committee,*' 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G.,  then  said : — My 
ilords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  first  duty  is  to  read  to  you  a 
•telegram  which  has  just  been  received  from  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
i  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  which  is  as  follows :  "  I  regret 
much  that  business  in  Parliament  prevents  me  from  assisting  at 
presentation  of  testimonial  to  Sir  Frederick  Young  in  recognition 
of  the  great  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Institute.  Please 
convey  to  him  my  sincere  congratulations."  It  was  only  some  ten 
minutes  ago  that  this  telegram  was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  I  was 
asked  by  the  Members  of  the  Council  if  I  would  attempt  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  which  the  Earl  of  Elgin  is  unfortunately  unable 
to  perform.  It  is  obvious  in  the  circumstances  that  I  could  only 
discharge  such  duties  in  a  very  inadequate  way,  but  I  replied  that 
I  should  have  great  pleasure  in  attempting  in  the  best  way  in  my 
power  to  express  to  the  great  company  here  assembled  our  recog- 
nition of  the  splendid  services  which  Sir  Frederick  Young  has 
rendered  to  this  Institute.  r)efore  I  turn  to  those  particular  services, 
let  me  remind  you  that  in  his  capacity  as  a  Ikitish  citizen,  Sir 
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Frederick  Young  had  much  to  do  with  the  movement  by  which 
Victoria  Park,  situated  in  this  great  metropolis,  became  a  park  in 
the  possession  of  the  public  for  ever.  I  believe  I  am  also  right  in 
saying  that  through  his  efforts,  or  partly  through  his  efforts, 
Epping  Forest  also  became  a  public  possession  in  perpetuity.  It 
is,  however,  in  regard  to  this  Institute  in  particular  that  you  wish 
to-night  to  express  your  recognition  of  the  great  services  Sir 
Frederick  Young  has  rendered.  It  is  some  thirty-seven  years  ago 
that  he  first  undertook  the  great  labour  of  helping  forward  to  the 
best  of  his  power  the  aims,  the  objects,  and  the  welfare  of  this 
Institute.  Those  who  know  him,  those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  with  him  through  those  long  years,  are  able  to 
testify  to  the  unflinching  character  of  his  labours,  his  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  Institute,  and  his  sustained  efforts  to  promote  its 
welfare  and  prosperity.  Those  who  have  been  associated  with 
him  know  better  than  many  of  us  here  can  possibly  know  how 
much  this  Institute  owes  to  the  work  he  has  done — ^how  much  its 
prosperity  and  future  will  depend  on  the  work  he  has  accomplished 
during  those  thirty-seven  years.  It  is  not  for  me  on  this  occasion 
to  point  out  to  you  the  great  service  which  not  only  Sir  Frederick 
Young  but  this  Institute  has  rendered  to  the  country  and  to  the 
various  parts  of  this  great  Empire.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  the 
enormous  advantage  it  is  to  those  in  the  Colonies  as  well  as  to 
those  at  home  that  there  should  be  opportunities  of  discussing, 
examining,  and  threshing  out  those  many  and  varied  problems 
which  continually  confront  us  in  the  government  of  a  great  empire 
such  as  that  to  which  we  belong.  This  Institute,  begun  on  a  small 
scale — its  beginnings  were  indeed  almost  insignificant — has  during 
the  thirty-nine  years  of  its  history  developed,  enlarged,  and  become 
very  wide-reaching  in  its  influence,  and  I  think  I  am  guilty  of  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  many  of  our  Colonial  problems  owe 
their  solution  in  part  at  least  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  considered  by  competent  authorities  within  the  walls  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  My  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  now  the  great  pleasure  of  presenting  this  address  to  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  and  also  a  cheque  for  £1,000,  subscribed  by 
members  of  the  Institute,  in  recognition  of  one  who  has  ever  been 
a  warm  and  true  friend,  one  whom  we  all  recognise  as  a  trusted 
and  a  good  citizen  of  this  Empire,  and  one  who  has  done  so  much 
in  his  life  towards  cementing  good  will  and  good  feeling  between 
the  mother  land  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  There  are  times  in  our  lives 
when  the  heart  is  so  overpowered  with   emotion  that   it  seems 
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impossible  for  us  to  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  we  feel.  Such 
is  my  case  to-night.  My  first  impulse  in  this  embarrassment  is  to 
take  refuge  in  the  simplest  language  I  can  command,  by  saying 
I  deeply  thank  you.  But  I  feel  that  on  this  supreme  occasion 
something  more  than  this  is  required  of  me.  By  an  "  inspiration '' 
implanted  in  me  in  early  life,  and  probably  fostered  by  a  close 
personal  association  with  the  great  founder  of  New  Zealand, 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  I  was  induced  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  then  rapidly  developing  British  Colonies.  This  interest 
constantly  ripened  in  me,  and  increased  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day.  My  ardent  desire  has  always  been  to  endeavour  by 
every  means  in  my  power  to  bind  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
Colonies  together  in  one  united  Empire,  politically,  commercially, 
and  socially,  as  long  as  it  remained  under  one  Flag  and  one  King. 
Patriotism  has  ever  been  my  motive.  I  have  had  no  personal  or 
private  object  to  serve.  If  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  of  strenuous 
endeavour  I  have  succeeded  in  any  measure  in  infusing  a  spark  of 
my  own  enthusiasm  for  this  great  and  noble  object  among  my 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  at  Home  and  beyond  the  seas, 
I  shall  have  attained  my  utmost  reward.  But  I  should  be  indeed 
unworthy  of  receiving  the  great  compliment  which  has  been 
conferred  upon  me  to-night  by  so  large  a  number  of  my  kind  and 
warm-hearted  friends  of  both  sexes  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies, 
in  presenting  for  my  acceptance  the  handsome  testimonial  you 
have  given  me,  without  feeling  deeply  touched  and  gratified  at 
their  generosity  towards  me.  My  especial  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  for  so  kindly  undertaking  the  presentation 
of  the  testimonial  to  me,  and  who  has  performed  the  duty  in  so 
complimentary  and  eloquent  a  way.  Your  Grace's  distinguished 
position  adds  immensely  to  the  value  to  me  personally  of  your 
goodness  in  making  this  presentation.  I  would  add  also  my 
appreciation  of  the  great  kindness  shown  to  me  by  the  large 
number  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute,  under  whose 
generous  auspices  this  testimonial  originated,  and  particularly 
to  the  Committee  and  to  Mr.  Algernon  Aspinall,  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  for  the  great  kindness  and  the  trouble  they  have  taken, 
and  which  I  so  highly  appreciate.  Once  more,  my  lords,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  I  heartily  thank  you.  As  long  as  I  live,  your  kind- 
ness can  never  be  obliterated  from  my  heart. 

Miss  Ada  Crossley  then  sang  the  patriotic  song,  **  The  Mother- 
land is  calling,"  the  words  of  which  were  written  by  Mr.  Wilfred 
Mills  and  the  music  by  Mr.  Francis  Bohr. 
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OF 

DATED   26th   SEPTEMBER,   1882. 


([JtCtOtia>  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Empress  of  India,  Co  all  tO  tD|)Dm  these  Presents 
shall  come  Greeting. 

Wi^tttaH  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  K*P.,  have  by  their  Petition  humbly 
represented  to  Us  that  they  are  respectively  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  a  Society  esta- 
blished in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and   called  by  Our  lioyal  Authority  the 
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lloyal  Colonial  Institute,  the  objects  of  which  Society 
are  in  various  ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a 
place  of  Meeting,  Library  and  Museum,  and  by  reading 
papers,  holding  discussions,  and  undertaking  scientific 
and  other  inquiries,  as  in  the  said  Petition  mentioned, 
to  promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
respecting  as  well  Our  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  as  Our  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preservation 
of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  enable  the  said  objects  to  be  more  effectually 
attained,  and  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  We 
granted  to  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  William  Drogo  Montagu, 
Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P.,  and  the  other  Fellows  of 
the  said  Society,  Our  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

3llrtb  tol^eteajf  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the 
said  Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously 
pursued  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  by  collect- 
ing and  diffusing  information  ;  by  publishing  a  Journal 
of  Transactions  ;  by  collecting  a  Library  of  Works 
relating  to  the  British  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  and  to  India  ;  by  forming  a  Museum  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  productions  and  manufactures, 
and  by  undertaking  from  time  to  time  scientific,  literary, 
statistical,  and  other  inquiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  publishing  the  results  thereof. 

I^Dto  JfenotD  ge  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encourag- 
ing a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial 
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grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed , 
granted  and  declared,  and  tID  by  these  presents  for  Us, 
Our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declare  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 
and  such  other  of  Our  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  duly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  by 
virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall 
have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew 
the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the  same  name  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and  capable  in  the  law 
to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them 
and  their  successors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate  as  effectually  for  all  purposes  as  any 
other  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any  other  body  politic  or 
corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  under  any 
disability,  might  do  in  their  respective  concerns. 

2.  €|)e  lUDpai  Colonial  Sw^ntaXt  (in  this  Charter 
hereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 
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such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of  aiiy  tenure  a%  Tnay 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the 
same  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition, 
and  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds.  2Cnb  Wt  bO  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  aforesaid. 

3.  C|)ere  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
said  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  C|)ere  shall   be   a   President,  Vice-Presidents,    a 
Treasurer,   and   a   Secretary  of   the    Institute.      The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors ;  and  the  Secretary, 
if  honorary. 

5.  llfs  Royal  HiGHNt:ss  Albert  Edward,  pRiNCli) 
OF  Wai.ks,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Presidents  and 
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MemWs  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the 
first  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 
until  an  election  of  Officers  is  made  under  these 
presents. 

6.  %  Greneral  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may 
be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  thena  :-:- 

(a)  The  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(h)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  rules 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
admission  or  expulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  business  generally. 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  afi^irs  of 
the  Institute. 

?•  'Clje  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
or  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  CounciL 

8.  "CfjC  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  forde 
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until  and  except  so  far   as  they  are  altered  by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  Cl^e  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Institute,  and 
may  manage  and  superintend  all  other  aflFairs  of  the 
Institute,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  servants  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  eflFect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  C|>0  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute, 
and  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  Clje  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  transfer  of 
such  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  property 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
unless  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting.. 
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12.  00   0ule,    95pe:4ato,    0ejeroIution    or    other 

proceeding  shall  be  made  or  had  by  the  Institute,  or 
any  Meeting  thereof,  or  by  the  Council,  contrary  to  the 
General  Scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Our 
Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be 
void. 

3itt  Witttt^fi  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

Wixtttfi^  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
Twenty-sixth  of  Sej)tember  in  the  Forty-sixth  year  of 
Our  Reign. 

25{i  ^tt  ^}t0tp^jS  €ommanb. 


CARDEW. 


LIST    OF    FELLOWS, 


patron :  his  majesty  the  king. 


(Those  marked  *  are  Honorary  Fellows.) 
(Those  marked  f  have  compounded  for  life.) 


RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 


Tear  of 
Rlection. 

1897  I  fA-ABABBBLTON,  KoBBRT,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.E.S.,  P.O.  Box  33,  Pretoria, 
I  TraTiavaal;  and  Secretary ,  Lands  Commisfdon,  P*0,  Box  322,  Mariiz- 
I  hurg.  Natal. 

1898  I  Aarons,  Lewis,  The  Hayes,  Kenley^  Surrey ;  and 2).  Gresham House,  E.C. 

1906  I  a' Beckett,  Abthub  W.,  33  Eccleston  Square,  8.W. ;  2  Tanfield  Court, 
■  Temple,  E.C,  Junior  United  Service  Club^  and  Garrioh  Club, 

1891  I  Aberdhbk,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Easl  of,  K.T.,  G.C.M.Q-.,  68  Grosverior 

Street,  W. ;  and  Haddo  House,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 
1886  I  f  AcLAND,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  William  A.  Dyke,  Bart.,  C.V.O.,  Hayne, 

Moreton  Hampstead,  Devon ;    United  Service  Club,  and  Athenaum 
I  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.  IV. 

1889  1  Acdtt,  R.  Noble,  Octon,  Torquay. 
1886  ;  fADAM,  Sir  Charles  E.,  Bart.,  6  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C;  and 

Blair-Adam,  Kinross-shire,  KB. 
1893  i  Adams,  George,  108  Oakwood  Court,  Kensington,  W. 
1905  !  Adams,  William  H.,  16  Castellain  Road,  Maida  Hill,  W. 
1901  I  Adamson,  William,  C.M.G.,  2  BUliter  Avenue,  E.C. 

1886  I  Adler,  IsiDOR  H.,  2  New  Church  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

1887  '  AoiTTS,  Edward  T.,  22  BUliter  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Malta. 

1879  I  AiTKEN,  Alexander  ^,Birchwood,  Pitlochry^  N.B, 
1895  !  Akeboyd,  James  B. 

1886     Alcock,  John,  111  Cambridge  Gardens,  North  Kensington,  W. 
1886  ;  fAxDENHOVEN,   JosEPH  Frakk,  Mcssrs.  W.  Eldon  4"  Co.,  St.  Dunstan^s 
Buildings,  St.  l)unstan*8  Hill,  E.C. 

1907  "t Allan,  Arthur  Campbell,  14  South  Andley  Street,  W. 

1900  ,  Allcroft,  Walter  L.,  97  Wood  Strett,  E.C. ;  and  Sports  Club,  Si.  James's 
Square,  S.JV. 

1883  Alldridge,  T.  J.,  I.S.O.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  The  Cottage,  Harfitig,  Peters- 
field,  Hants. 

1898  fAixEN,  Arthur  A.,  M.P.,  47  Onslow  Square, S.W.;  and  Hillside,  Swan  age, 
Dorset. 

1880  f  Allen,  Robert,  Summerhayes,  Betchworth,  Surrey, 

1907      Allen,  William  H.,  1  Dean's  Yard,  S,W.;  and  Bromham,  Bedford, 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1899  Allen,  Kbv.  W.   Osborn  B.,   M.A.,   Society  for  Promoting   Christian 

Knowledge^  Northumberland  Avenue^  W,C. 

1893  Alsop,  Thomas  W.,  Falkirk  Iron  Co.,  67  Upper  Thames  Street,  B.C. 

1 906  t^MPTHnx,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I. E.,  79  Eaton  Square,  S.  W. ; 

and  MiHo9i  Ernest  Hall,  Bedford. 
1880     Anderson,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  3  Courtfield  Gardens,  S,W, 

1900  Anderson,  George  Gray,  16  Philpot  Lane,  E,C, 
1875     fANDEBSON,  Edward  B. 

1907  Anderson,    Frederick,    54    Queen's   Gate,   S.W.;    and  Oriental   Club, 

Hanover  Square,  W, 

1897  Anderson,  Kenneth  S.,  6  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

1891  Anderson,  W.  Herbert,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W, 

1905  Anderson,  William  Baker,  The  Old  Manor  House,  Felpham,  Bognor, 

1905  Anson,  Charles  G.  A.,  c/o  Messrs.  Coutts  f  Co.,  440  Strand,  W,C, 

1905  Anson,  Frederick  A.,  M.A.,  The  Lodge,  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxford, 
:.906  Anstri3ther-Gbay,  Major  Wili.iam,  M.P.,  Kilmany,  Fife^  N.B, 

1904     Arbucklb,  Hon.  Sir  William  (Agent- General  for  Natal),  26  Victoria  St, 

1873  Arbtjthnot,  Colonel  G.,  R.A.,  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.        [5.TF. 

1894  Arbuthnot,  Wm.  Eeierson,  Plaw  Hatch,  East  Grinstead, 

1906  f Arbtjthnot,   William  Eeierson,   Jxjn.,  National  Club,   1     Whitehall 

Gardens,  8.W. 

1898  Abdaqh,  Major-Gbnbral  Sir  John  C,  E.E.,  K.C.M.G.y  E.C.LE.,  C.B., 

113  Queen's  Gate,  8.W. 

1878  ^kBOiTLL,  His  Grace  the  Dijkb  op,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  KensingUm 

Palace,  W, 

1904  Arkell-Hardwice,   Alfred,   F.E.G.S.,    ArkeU,  Muswell  Ed.,   Muswtil 

Hill,  N. 
1900     tAKKWRiGHT,  John  S.,  M.P.,  85  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  8,}f, 
1883     fARMiTAOE,  James  Eobertson. 
1906     Armstrong,  Rt.   Hon.   Lord,  93  Eaton  Square,   8.W.;  and   Cragside, 

Rothbury. 
1891     fABMSTRONG,  W.  C.  Heaton-,  M.P.,  30  Portland  Place,  W. 
1888     tARMYTAGE,  Georoe  F.,  35  Kensington  Court  Mansions,  W, 

1888  fARMYTAGE,   OscAR  Ferdinand,  M.A.,    18   Elvaston  Place,  8,W, ;   and 

New  University  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1895  t-^sHCROFT,  Edgar  A.,  M.I.M.M.,  M.I.E.E.,  Vadheim,  Sogn,  Norway. 

1874  Ashley,  Eight  Hon.  Evelyn,  Broadlands,  Romsey,  Hants. 

1891  t-A^HMAN,  Eev.  J.  Williams,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Heathrow  Hall,  Bath  Hoad, 

Hounslow. 

1896  AsHTON,  Ealph  S.,  B.A.,  19  Belmont  Park,  Lee,  S.E. 

1898     AspiNALL,  Algernon  E.,  West  India  Committee,  15  Seething  Lane,  E  C. 

1889  AsTLB,  W.  G.  Devon,  Hamilton  Hmise,  Bickley,  Kent. 

1883     fAsTLEFORD,  JosEPH,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W, 

1874     t-A-TKiNSON,  Charles  E.,  Algoa  Lodge,  Brackley  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

1905  f  Atkinson,  John,  Civil  Service,  Half  Assinee,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1892  Attenborough,  Mark,  57  Mount  Epkraim  Road,  Streaiham,  8.W. 

1879  Attlee,  Henry,  10  BUliter  Square,  E.C. 

1902  AuERBACH,  Julius,  Messrs.  Dreyfus  Sf  Co.  Ltd.,  101  Leadenhall  St.,  E.C. 
1871  Avebury,  Et.  Hon.  Lord,  6  St.  Jameds  Sq.,  S.  W. ;  and  1 5  Lombard  8t. ,  E,  C. 
1902     Ayers,  Ebrnezrr  W.,  27  Clemen fs  Jjane,  E.C. 
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1880  I  Badcocx,  Philip,  4  Aldridge  Boad  Villas,  Bayswater,  W, 

1893  !  Batlry  ALULijaoSf  Botheaai/fLensford  Boad,  St.  Albans. 

1S88  I  Batllib,  James  K.  ;  1  Akenside  BoadyFitzjohn's  Avenue,  N,W, 

1882  tBAiLWABD,  W.  A.,  64  Victoria  Street,  S,W. 
1902     Bain,  Robebt,  126  Queen* s  Gate,  S.W. 

1902     Bain,  William  P.  C,  Lochrin  Ironworks,  Coathrid.ge,  N,B. 
1886     tBALDwiN,    Alfred,    M.P.,    Kensington  Palace  Mansions,    W.       and 
Wtlden  House,  near  Stourport, 

1884  Balfotjb,  B.  R.,  TownUy  HaU,  Drogheda,  Ireland, 

1906     Ballantinb,  James  Bain,  A.I.M.M.,  A.M.I.E.E.,  54  Priory  Boad,  Kew 

'  Gardens,  Surrey. 

1906  !  Ballanttne,  Robert,  5  Whitfingehame  Drive,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow  ;  and 

I  60  Cannon  Street,  E,C. 

1906  ;  Ballabdib,  George  M.,  31  Bassett  Boad,  Netting  HiU,  W, 

1885  i  Balmb,  Charles,  61  Basinghall  Street,  E,C. 

1881  I  tBANKs,  Edwin  Hodge,  High  Moor,  Wigton,  Cumberland, 

1892  I  Barber,  Alfred  J.,  Castlemere,  Homsey  Lane,  N,;  and  Midland  Bailway 

Company  of  Western  Australia,  14  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
1897     Barclay,  Hugh  Gurnby,  Colney  Hall,  Norwich. 

1894  Barclay,  John,  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 

1889  t^ARiNG-GoTTLD,  F.,  MevTow  Grange,  Guildford. 
1884     Barnard,  H.  Wyndham,  62  St.  George* s  Square,  S.W, 

1883  Barratt,  Walter,  Armsyde,  Pad  stow. 

1894  '  Batlby,  Sidney  T.,  16  Great  George  Street,  S.  W, ;  and  St.  Stephen*s  Club, 

I  Westminster,  S.  W. 

1904     Batty,  James  H.,  40  Harley  House,  Marylebone  Boad,  N.W, 
1897     Bayliss,  Thomas  A.,  The  High  House,  King*s  Norton,  Birmingham, 

1896  .  Baynes,  Donald,  M.D.,  43  Hertford  Street,  W, 

1886  I  t^AZLEY,  Gardner  Sebastian,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire. 
1906     Bbadlb,  Charles,  F.R.G.S.,  98  Cazenove  Boad,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
1879     Bealby,  Samuel,  66  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 

1893  tBEAR,  George  A.,  3  Stormont  Terrace,  Mannamead,  Plymouth. 

1890  I  Bearb,  Samuel  Prater,  The  Oaks,  Thorpe,  Norwich, 

1890  I  Bbarb,Prof.  T.  Hudson,  B.Sc,  Engineering  Laboratory,  The  University, 

%         Edinburgh. 
1886  [  t^^^'TTiE,  John  A.  Bell,  Qoidon  Lodge,  St.  Andrews,  N.B.;  and  Consti- 
tutional Club,  W.C. 

1884  I  Beattie,  Wm.  Copland,  The  Wilderness,  MiUtimber,  Aberdeenshire,  N.B. 
1899      tBEAucHAMP,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  K.C.M.G.,    13  Belgrave  Square, 

!  S.  W. ;  and  Madresfield  Court,  Malvern  Link, 

1^90  ,  Beauchamp,  Henry  Herron,  2'he  Betreat,  Park  HUl,  Bexley,  Kent. 
1896  i  t^^c^j  "A..  Cecil,  M.P.,  Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W, 
1904  I  Bedford,  His  Grace  the  Ddke  of,  K.G.,  15  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. ;  and 

■  Woburn  Abbey,  Beds, 

1901   ,  Bedford,  Edward,  C.E.,  Delbrook,  Picardy  Boad,  Belvedere,  Kent. 
1884  I  Bed  well,  Commander  E.  P.,  R.N.,  33  Church  Street,  Southport;  and 

I  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

1884  I  Beetham,  George,   7   Wetherby  Gardens,  S.W.;  and   Wellington,  New 

I  Zealand. 

1889  I  BrgG;  F.  Faithful!^  Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 
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1906  1  Beit,  Otto,  49  Belgrave Square,  S.W. 

1900  i  Belilios,  Raphael  H,  134  Piocadillyt  W. 

1900     Bell,  Robebt  M.,  2  Cardigan  Gate,  Richmond,  Surrey, 

1890  Bell,  Thomas,  47  Belsize  Avenue,  N.W, 

1902  \  Bell,  William,  Hifl  Crest,  Walmer,  Kent;  and  Junior  Constitutional 

\  Club,  Piocadilly,  W. 

1906  I  Bennett,  Alderman  Abthub,  J.  P.,  Faddington  House,  Warrington. 
1886  I  t Benson,  Arthur  H.,  62  Ludgaie  Hill,  E,C, 

1891  I  Benson,  Major-General  F.  W.,  C.B.,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
\  S.W. 

1894     f  Berlbin,  Julius,  39  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C, 

1898      Berrill,  W.  J.,  Messrs.  Gordon  ^  Gotch,  15  St,  Bride  Street,  E.C. 

1885  ;  IBertrand,   Wm.  Wickham,    Westhourne   Station,  Roy  Cove,  Falkland 

Idands, 

1883  fBETHELL,   Charles,   Cheam  Park,   Cheam,  Surrey;   and  22    BiUiter 
i  Street,  E.C. 

1884  Bevan,  Francis  Augustus,  1  Tilney  Street,  May  fair,  W. 

1881  ;  Bevan,  William  Arminb,  U  The  Bolcons,  South  Kensington,  8,W, 

1904  Be w  LEY,  Robert,  16  Beacon  Hill,  Camden  Road,  N, 

1 894  ;  Bhumgara,  Jamsitjbe  S.,  8  Loudoun  Road,  St,  John's  Wood,  N,  W, 

1886  BiDDiscoMBB,  J.  R.,  Elmington,  91  Eltham  Road,  Lee,  S,E.;  and  101 
I  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

1889  '  t^iLLiNGHURST,  H.  F.,  7  Oakcroft  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
1891  I  fBiNNiB,  George,  4D  Station,  Quirindi,  New  South  Wales, 

1895  BiRBBCK,  John,  Stilly ans  Tower,  Horeham  Road,  Sussex, 

1868  '  BiBCH,  SiB  Arthur  N.,  K.C.M.G.,  Bank  oj  England,  Burlington    Gar- 
dens, W. 

1897  I  Bibchbnough,  Henry,  C.M.G.  79  Eccleston  Square,  8,W,;  and  Reform 

Club,  Pall MaU,  S.W. 

1898  BiBT,  F.  Beckett,  The  Copse,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

1902      Bishop,  Albert  E.,  1  Metal  Exchange  Buildings,  E.C, 

1 887  ,  Black,  Surobon-Majob  Wm.  Galt,  2  George  Square,  Edinburgh. 
'    1890  i  Blackwood,  Georob  R,  St.  James's  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 

1 882  i  tB^*A.GH0VE,  Colonel  Henry  J.,  C.B.,  Army  and.  Natty  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,  W, 

1883  Bleckly,  Charles  Arnold,  61  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

1902     fBLYTH,    Rt.    Hon.   Lord,   33    Portland  Place,   W. ;    and  Blythwood, 

Stansiedy  Essex. 
1902     BoHN,  Henry,  17  Holland  Villas  Road,   W.;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club, 
Pall  Mall,  S.W, 

1881  Bois,  Henry,  5  Astwood  Road,  South  Kensington,  S,W, 
1898     Bolton,  John,  15  Cramey  Gardens,  Muswell  Htll,  N, 

1897      t Booth,  Alfred  E.,  Finsbury  Circus  Buildings,  18  Eldon  Street,  E,C. 

1905  Booth,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  24  Gt.  Cumherland  Place,  W. 
1883     t^o^'TON,  Rev.  N.  A.  B.,  M.A.,  Burwell  Vicarage,  Cantbridge, 

1894      Bosanqurt,  Richard  A.,  Bank  House,  Windsor. 

1886     fBosTocK,  Senator  Hon.  Hewitt,    The  Ranch,  Monte  Creek,    British 
Columbia. 

1889  ,  fBosTocK,  Samuel,  Lainston,  near  Winchester. 

1890  I  Boswell,  W.  Albert,  4  Campden  House  Terrace,  W, 

1882  I  tBouLTON,  Harold  E.,  M.A.,  M.V.O.,  64  Cannon  Street,  KC^ 
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1882     t^ouLTON,  SiB  Samuel  B.,  Babt.,  Copped  Hallf  Totteridge,  Herts. 
1889     BouBNB,  H.  R.  Fox,  Albany  House,  Caterhanif  Surrey. 
1892     Bourne,  Robbbt  William,  C.E.,  18  Hereford  Square,  8.W, 

1899  tBowDBN-SMiTH,  Admibal  Sib  Nathaniel,  K.C.B.,   16    Queen's     Gaie 

Terrace,  8  W. 
1904     Bowman,  Geobgb  Millar,  Logie,  Cupar,  N,B, 

1903  BowRiNG,  Colonel  F.  T.  N.  Spbatt,  K.E.,  C.B.,  6  Nevill  Park,  Tuvhridge 

Wdls. 
1906     BoxALL,  E.  T.,  62  London  Wall,  KC. 

1 904  Boyle,  Colonel  Gerald  E.,  48  QueerCs  Gate  Terrace,  8.  W. 

1885  t^OTLE,  Frank,  Que-que,  Rhodesia. 

1904     Boyle,  Lewis  C,  Imperial  Hotel,  BamUaple. 

1887  tBBADBBRRY,  Thomas  R.,  3  Coptholl  Buildings,  E.C. 

1898     Bramston,  Sir  John,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  18  Berkeley  Place,  Wimbledon,  8.  W. 

1906  Brassey,  Leonard,   Apethorpe,    Wansford,   Northants ;   and    40    Upper 

Grosvenor  Street,  W, 

1878  Brassey,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B.,  24  Park  Lane,  W. 
1889     Brassey,  The  Hon.  Thomas  Allnutt,  Park  Gate,  Battle. 
1902     Bbaund,  Frederick  W.,  96  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

1888  Brbitmeyer,  Ludwiq,  29  &  30  Holhom  Viaduct,  E.C, 

1907  Brbnan,  BrRON,  C.M.G.,  10  Astwood  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
1874     Bridge,  H.  H.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  8.  W. 

1881  Bridges,   Rear- Admiral    Walter    B.,   c/o  Messrs.    Woodhead  Sf    Co., 
j  44  Channg  Cross,  S.W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1884     Bright,  Charles  E.,  C.M.G..  98  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. ;  and  Wyndham 
Club,  S.W. 

1882  Bright,  Samuel,  6  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool;  and  Raleigh  Club,  Regent 

Street,  S.W. 

1886  Briscoe,  WjLiAAuARTB.vii,Longstowe  Hall,  Cambs. 

1906     Brock,  John  E.,  cfo  Messrs.  Beckett,  Son  ^  Morton,  Suffolk  House,  E.C; 
and  Standerton,  Transvaal. 

1889  Brocklehurst,  Edward,  J.P.,  Kinnersley  Manor,  Reigate. 

1898     Brooke,   Majob-Genebal   Edwabd   T.,   65    Wynnstay    Gardens,  Ken* 
sington,  W. 

1900  Bbookb,  Stopfobd  W.  W.,  M.P.,  34  De  Vere  Gardens,  W. 
1897     fBBOOKMAN,  Hon.  George,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1879  tBROOKS,  Herbert,  17  Prince's  Gardens,  S.W. ;  and  11  St.  Benet  Place, 

Grracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

1888  i  Brooks,  H.  Tabor,  11  St.  Benet  Place,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

1882  i  Brown,  Alexander  M.,  M.D.,  50  St.  Julian's  Farm  Road,   West  Nor- 
wood, S.E. 

1906     Brown,  Edward  0.  Forster  ;  M.E.,  Springfort,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

1896     Brown,  James  B.,  Hamersly,  Frensham,  Farnham. 

1881      Brown,  Thomas,  119  Finshury  Pavemoit,  E.C. 

1884  '  Brown,  Thomas,  59  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

1890  Brown,  William,  M.A.,  M.B.,  40  Highhurgh  Road,  Dowankill,  Glasgow. 

1906  Brown,  Wm.  Caknegie,  M.D.,  32  Harley  Street,  W. 

1892     Browne,  Arthur  Scott,  Buckland  FilUigh,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 

1907  IBrowne,  Gbrald  M.,  7  Wallrrook,  E,C. 

1888  J  Bbowne,  Leonabd  G.,  Springfield,  Parkstone,  Dorset. 
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1906  Browwe,  Colomel  Robbbt  A.,  13  Queen's  Terrace,  SauthampUm. 

1898  Browning,  Abthub  Ubby^,  16  lUtoria  Siri^i,  8JK 

1877  Bkownino,  S.  B.,  Bob^,  Crescent  r^w^  Bt^ad,  S^iUnkam  HiU,  8.E. 
1904  Bruce,  Colonel  Datid.  C.B.,  ZR,S.,  RA.M.C,  0a  Vict&n^  Street,  S.W. 
1884  Brxjcb,  Sift  Crarlm,  O.C.M.O..  Amvl  Ihwa;  Lesiv-^  N.B, 

1898     Bruce,  Vica-ADMiftAL  Sir  James  A.  T.,  K.O.M.G.,  United  Service  avb 
FatimU,S.W, 
BavcB^JoT    Aliibrt,  R.H.A.,    F.RG.S.,  The  Studio,  Beaumont   Road, 
j  West  Kemington,  W. ;  and  Athenaum  Club,  S,  W, 

1892  I  Bruning,  Conrad,  22  BUliter  Street,  E,C, 
1906     fBRUNNER,  JoHx  F  L..  M.P    23  Wetherhy  Gardens,  S,W. 
1884     Buchanan,  Benjamin,  2  UlMer  Terrace,  Rf^gent's  Parl%  N,1f. 
1889     Buchanan,  Jambs,  6  Su^ex  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. ;  and  24  Holbam,  E.C, 

1896  BucKLAND,  Jambs,  1G  Chtj/an  CqufI,  Chelsea^  S.W, 

1898     fBucKLAND,  Thomas,  c/o  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  64  Old  Broad  Street, 

E.C. 
1891     BuDD,  John  Chambrb,  International  Banking  Corporation,  31  Bishopsgate 

Street,  EC. 
BuLKKLEY,  Captain  Henry,  41  Lower  Bdgrave  Street,  S.W, ;  and  11 

Waterloo  Hood,  Dublin, 
1886     Bull,  Henry,  1  Queen* s  Gate  Terrace,  S.W.  ;  and  28  MUton  Street,  E.C, 

1902  Bull,  Jambs,  1  Albion  Boad,  Ciapham,  S.W, 
BuL-WER,  Sir  Hbnry  R  G    G.C*M,G,,  17a  South  Audley  Street,  W.;  and 

Athc7imim  anfji  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
1900     BuRif,  John,    7  Upper  PhUhmore  Place,  Kensington,  W, 

1897  Bu&HTALL,  John  F.,  67  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

1889     Burt,  Frederick  2^.,  Inworth  Grange,  Kelvedon,  Essex, 

1903  Burt,  T  Eosa,  B.E.,  A.M.I.M.E  ,  Whare-koa,  Polworth  Road,  Streatham 
Common^  S.W 

Btjitkrwobth^  Arthttr  R.,  7  Fig  Tree  Cowrt,  Temple,  E,C. ;   and   47 
Campdm  House  Boad^  W^ 
1894     f  Buxton.  Noel  E.  ,  Brick  Lfine,  E. 

1878  Buxton,  Sir  T.  FoWEi^t,  Bart.,  G.C.M.a.,  2  Prince's  Gate,  8,W, ;  and 
Warlies,  WaUhttm  Ahhey  Essex. 

1897  fBuxTON,  T.  F.  Vigtob,  M,A.,  J.P.,  Woodredon,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 

1898  Byrne,  J.  0.,  12  JS^ew  Court,  Uncoln's  Inn,  W,C. 

1903     Byron,  John,  Wyefield,  4  The  Knoll,  Beckenham;  and  4  East  Tndta 
Avenue,  E.C, 


1 902  Cadbury,  Richard,  Bose  HUl,  Worcester. 

1903  Caillard,  Sfr  Vincent  H.  P.,  J.P.,  42  Half  Moon  Street,  W. 

1904  ,  Cai^i},  James,  112  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C, 

1904  i  tCALDEcoTT   Ret,  Professor  Alfred,  D.D.,  1  Longion  Avenue,  Suden^ 

I  ham,  S.E. 

1890     fOALDicoTT,  Harvey,  Sjforts  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S,W, 
1889      Calvert,  James,  RighJiAif,  Bane  HiUj  Sussex. 

1896  Cameron,  Sir  Ewen,  K.C.M.G.,  41  Mare^eld  Gardens,  Hampstecd,  N.W, 
1895  tCAMERON,  Major  Maurice  A.,  R.E.,  C.M.G.,  27  Brunswick  Gardens  W, 
1881  !  t Campbell,  Allan,  21  Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 


1890 
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1880 

1894 

1902 

1896 

1884 

1893 

1906 

1897 

1897 

1905 

1891 

1883 

1888 

1894 

1904 

1880 

1885 

1884 

1879 

1885 

1889 

1892 

1900 

1883 

1885 
1894 
1868 

1894 
1895 

1883 
1888 

1872 
1903 
1897 
1905 
1900 

1891 
1903 

1890 

1884 
1886 

1889 


Campbell,  FnnLiY,  Braniridge  Parky  BaXcomhet  Sussex, 
Campbell,  Gordon  H.,  cfo  Messrs.  Weddel^  Co.,  16  St.  Helenas  Place^  E.C, 
Campbell,  Henry E.,  Messrs.  BurnSy  Philp^  Co.,  61  Gracechurch  St.,  E.C. 
Campbell,  J.  Stuart,  1  Gresham  Buildings,  Basinghall  Street,  E,  C, 
f Campbell,  W.  Middleton,  23  Bood  Lane,  E.C, 

Campbell-Johnston,  Conway  S.,  3  Morpeth  Terrace,  Victmna  Street,  S,  W, 
f  Campbell- Johnston,  Malcolm.  2  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  E.  C. 
Cappel,  Sib  Albert  J.  Leppoc,  K.C.I.  E.,  27  Kensington  Court  Gardens,  W, 
Carlill,  Arthur  J.  H.,  Exchange  Chambers,  24  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C, 
Carbick,  Aitken,  ffotel  Riposo,  Btxhill-on-Sea. 

Carrinqton,  Right  Hon.  Earl,  K.Gr.,  G.C.M.G.,  53  Princes  Gate,  8.W. 
fCARRiNGTON,  SiR  JoHN  W.,  C.M.G.,  Kentons,  Tilehurst  Road,  Reading. 
Carruthbrs,  John,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  19  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W. 
Carter,  Frederic,  Marden  Ash,  Ongar,  Essex. 

Carter,  Gillmore  T.,  Lowther  Villa,  Rockleaze  Av.,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol. 
fCARTER,  William  H.,  B. A.,  7  Ironmonger  Lane,  K  C. 
1  Cautley,  Colonel  Henry,  R.E.,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Cayford,  Ebenezer,  Huntsland,  Crawley  Down,  Sussex. 
Chadwick,  Gsbert,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  16  West  Halkin  Street,  S.Jf. 
Challinor,  E.  J.,  7f  Cornwall  Residences,  Clarence  Gate,  N,  W, 
tCHAMBERS,  Frederick  D.,  80  Sinclair  Road,  Wed  Kensingson,  W, 
tCHAPLiN,  Holroyd,  B.A.,  29  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W, 
Chapman,  Major  William  E.,  49  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 
tCHARRiNQTON,  Arthur  F.,  East  HiU,  Oxted,  Surrey;  and  Oxford  and 

Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
fCHARRiNGTON,  HuQH  Spencer,  Z^ovfi  Cliff,  Burton-on-Trcnt. 
tCHEADLB,  Frank  M.,  The  Poplars,  Mill  Lane,  Chadwell  Heath,  Essex. 
Christian,  H.R.H.  Prince,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor 

Great  Park. 
Church,  Walter,  19  Nevern  Mansions,  EarVs  Court,  S.W. 
f  Churchill,  Colonel  Mackenzie,  Suffolk  House,  Cheltenham  ;  and  Army 

and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Clarence,  Lovell  Burchett,  Coaxden,  Axminster, 
Clark,  Alfred  A.,  Firjield,  Weybridge  Heath,  Surrey  ;  and  St.  Stephen* s 

Club,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Clark,  Charles,  45  Lee  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
Clark,  Cumberland,  29  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayswater,  W. 
f Clark,  Edward  G.  U.,  Ashley  Croft,  Walton-on- Thames. 
Clark,  Ernest,  1  Coleheme  Court,  S.  W. 
CiiARK,    LiBUT.-CoLONEL  SiB  James   R.  A.,    Bart.,  C.B.,    F.R.C.S.E., 

Tidmarsh  Manor,  Pangboume. 
Clark,  Jonathan,  1a  Devonshire  Terra/ce,  Portland  Place,  W. 
tCLARKB,  General  Sir  Charles  Mansfield,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O., 

20  Lennox  Gardens,  S.  W. 
Clarke,    Colonel    Sir    George    Sydenham,  R.E.,   G.C.M.G.,    F.R.S., 

101    Onslow  Square,  S.W. 
tCLARKE,  Henry,  J.P.,  Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Clarke,  Colonel  Sjb  Marshal  J.,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G.,  St.  Marks,  Clondalkin, 

Co.  Dublin, 
t  Clarke,  Strachan  C,  Messrs.  J.  Morrison  ^  Co.,  5  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C, 
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1894 
1902 

1905 

1889 

1899 

1880 
1874 
1901 
1886 
1903 

1882 
1899 
1884 
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tCLARKSON,  J.  Stewart,  c/o  Messrs,  Finney  ^  MesSf  Co.,  Brisbane,Qneendand. 

f Clayton,  Eboikald  B.  B.,  88  Bishopsgate  Street,  E,C, 

Cleaybs,  William,  Ballard  CooTribSy  Kingston-on'Thames, 

Cleghohn,  Robert  C,  14  8t.  Mary  Axe,  E.C, 

Clougheh, Thomas  R.,  "  Toronto  Globe;*  225  Strand,  W.C. 

f  Clunies,  R.  Ross,  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 

tCoATBS,  Major  Edward  F.,  M.P.,  99  Gresham  Street,  E,C, 

CoATKS,  Joseph,  79  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Cobb,  Alfred  B.,  52  Penn  Road  Villas,  Holloway,  N, 

Cobb,  E.  Powys,  Xythfa,  Brecon. 

Cochrane,  Hon.  Thomas  H.,  M.P.,  Crawford  Priory,  Springfidd,  Fije, 

N.B. 
CocKBTjRN,  Hon.  Sir  John  A.,  M.D.,  KC.M.G.,  10  Qatestone  Road,  Upper 

Norwood,  S.E. 
CoGHLAN,  Timothy  A.,  I.S.O.  (Agent- General  for  New  South    Wales), 

125  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
f  Cohen,  Charles  Waley,  1 1  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  W. 
t  Cohen,  Nathaniel  L.,  11  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  W. ;  and  Round  Oak, 

EnglefiM  Green,  Surrey, 
Colebrook,  Albbrt  E.,  Ald^nham  Lodge,  Radlett,  Herts. 
Coles,  William  R.  E.,  1  Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge,  E.C, 
Collard,  John  C,  16  Grosvenor  Street,  W, 

fCoLLEY,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  Stockton  Rectory,  Rugby, 
Collier,  Rev.  Henry  N.,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage,  East  Finchley,  N,  , 
tCoLLUM,  Rev.    Hugh   Robert,    M.R.I.A.,    F.S.S.,   35   Oakley   Street, 

Chelsea,  S.W. 
Collyer,  William  R.,  M.A.,  I.S.O.,  HuA^kfordi  Hall,  Reepham,  Norfolk. 
CoLMER,  Joseph  Q-.,  C.M.G..  29  Eldon  Road,  W. 
CoLOMB,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  C.  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  Dromquinna,  Kenmare, 

Co.  Kerry,  Ireland;  75  Belgrave  Road,  S.W.;  and  Carlton  dub, 

Pall  Mail,  S.W. 
Colquhoun,  Archibald  R.,  25  Bedford  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
CoMPTON,  George  W...  cjo  Be  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  15  8t.  Swi things 

Lane,  E.C. 

CONNACGHT,     FlELD    MaBSHAL    H.R.H.     THE   DuKE    OP,    KG.,     Q-.C.M.G. 

Clarence  House,  St.  James's,  S.  W.  ;  and  Bagshot  Park,  Surrey. 

CoNNOi^  Edwin  C,  Holmhurst,  Sherbrook  Avenue^ Maxwell  Park,  Glas- 
gow ;  and  Belize  Estate  and  Produce  Co.,  27  Austin  Friars,  il  C. 

CoNYBEARE,  Rev.  Wm.  James,  M.A.,  Cambridge  House,  131  Camberwell 
Road,  S.E. 

Coode,  J.  Charles,  C.E.,  19  Freeland  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

tCooDE,  M.  P.,  c/o  Messrs.  A.  Scott  ^  Co.,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

Cooke,  Sir  Clement  Kinloch,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  3  Mount  Street,  W. 

f Cooke,  Henry  M.,  12  Friday  Street,  E.C. 

Cooke-Taylor,  Richard  Whatelky,  F.S.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Teak  Hottse, 
Branksomc  Chine,  Bournemouth. 

Cooper,  Rev.  Charles  J.,  20  Hertford  Street,  Cambridge. 

Cooper,  Richard  A.,  AsMyns  Hall,  Berkhamsted. 

Cooper,  Robert  Elliott,  C.E.,  44  Princes  Gate,  S,W,;  and  8  7 he 
Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


Year  of 
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1891 
1895 
1887 
1892 
1907 
1904 

1902 
1902 
1885 
1885 
1889 
1896 
1888 
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1896 
1895 
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1897 
1889 
1890 
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1890 
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1882 
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1884 

1899 
1894 
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CooPBB,  William  C,  Whittlehury  Lodge,  Towcester, 

CoRDiNO,  Geoboe,  304  Vamdm  Rmd^  N.  }}\ 

Cotton,  Sydney  H.,  \fT  Ch€»terfifld  Street^  May  fair,  W. 

CouRTHOPE,  William  R,  Natimtnl  Club,      Whitehall  Gardens,  8.1}. 

Courtis,  Edward,  Tavi/  €hm^   Gfntpf^f}/  Road,  South  Croydon. 

fCouTTs,  William  Scott,  3  Bricket  Road,  St.  Albans;  and  2  Billiter 

Atynu'\  KC. 
CowEY,  W.  K.,  44  Compayne  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
CowiE,  Archibald,  Barrs,  Cardrofs,  N,B, 

CowiB,  GsoBGE,  11  CoHTtfidd  Road,  S.W. ;   and  113  Cannon  Street,  E,C, 
Cox,  Alfrhbt  W.,  3a  St  James's  P/ac€,  S.  W. 
Cox,  Fbank  I*.,     1 S  Temjde  Chamherg,  E.C. 
Cox,  G£:oi£OB  CuHLiNO,  Burnbrae,  College  Road,  Ripon. 
fCoiHEAD,  CoixJXML  J   A.,  E.A.,  C.B.,  Rawal  Pindi,  India, 
tCnATTLEY-BoEvBT  Ajutbony  F,fBirchgroi>^,  Crosswood^  Aberystwyth;  and. 

Oriental  Cluhj  Banomr  Squarft  W, 
Cbeagh,  Chablbs  Vandeleub,  C.M.G.,  32  Charlton  Road,  Blackheath, 

S,E. 
Cbbssby,  Geobqe  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  Oak  Manor,  Tonbridge. 
Oaiv,  JosiAH,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent  Gar  dm,  W.C, 
CaiCffTON,  ItoBERT,  Thti  Mardf^jta,  Cater  ham  Valley. 
Cbitchell,  J.Tboitbrtdoe,    05  Rodenhiirsi  Road^  Chpham  Park,  S.W. 
Cbookshank,  Edoar  M.,  .T.P    Saint  Hill,  Bast  GHmUad, 
Cboss,  j^JiHREW  L.,  Ifl  MtiTrayfidd  Avfnue^  Murray/idd,  Edinburgh, 
Cbow,  Jam:k8  N    Eabtbt   M.B.,  CM,,  Ardrish^igj  Argyleshire. 
CuF?, William iSymbs,  34  Lttmhr/Ue  Road,  Hampstead j  N.W, 
CuLVBB,  KoBERT,  3 1  Nfwark  Street,  Sti^pjiey,  K 
CuNixoHAM,  G  HAN  TILL  ^C,  37  Ctaven  HUt  Gardcm^  W. 
CtiMLiPPK,  Wm  Gill,  v^o  Natal  Bank,    8  St  Smlfdn's  Lane,  E.C. 
Ci^KNiKGHAsi,  Andjieiv,    5  Bramham  Gardens,  S.  W. 
f  CuBLtKO,  RoBaRT  SiTJOfBR,  92  Mount  Street,  W. 
CuRRiE,  SfR  Donald,  G.C.M.G.,  4  Hyde  Park  Place,  W. 
fCoBTis,  Spenceb  H.,  24  Longridge  Road,  EarVs  Court,  S.  W. 
♦CrBzoN  OF  KiivLESTON,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  1   Carlton 

House  Terrace,  S.W. 
Custance,  Vice-Admibai  Sir  Reginald  N.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  42  HaJj 

Moo9i  Street,  W. 
Czaunikow,  CiESAR,  103  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 


Dalton,  Rev.  Canon  John  Neale,  M.A.,  C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  The  Cloisters 

Windsor, 
D'Amico,  Carmelo  D.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  34  Brunsunck  Square,  W.C. 
Danoab,  D.  R.,  fkdkham,  Inrn^r  Park  Road,  Wimhledon  Common,  S.W, 


1880  i  Dangab,  F.  H.,  Lyndhurst,  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing,  W. 


1903 
1883 
1900 
1887 


tDANGEKFiKL  Tj,  James. 
DiNiEi-t,  C<ii.oxi-L  James  Legeyt,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,  W. 
DAnnrsEfiBE,  Edward,  Stoneleigh,  Bedwardine  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E, 
D'Arcy,  William  Knox,  42  Grosvenor  Square,  W. ;  and  Stanmore  HaU 
I  Sto-nmore, 
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1889  Dablky, Cecil  W., I.S.O., M. Inst. O.E.,  9  VictoHa  Street,  S,^, 
1897  Darnley,  Rtght  Hon.  thb  Earl  of,  Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend, 

1 902  Datjbney,  Horace,  Leeuw  House j  Wilford  Lane,  W,  Bridgfordf  Nottingham, 
1904  I   Davidson,  Leybouhnb  F.,  York  Villa,  CtUlen,  N.B. 

1899  I  fD'AviGDOR-GoLDSMiD,  OsMOKi)  E.,  SomerhUl,  Tonbridge,  Kent, 

1884  Davis,  Charles  Percy,  23  Lowndes  Street,  S.W,;  and  Conservative  Clubf 

St.  James's  Street,  S.  W, 

1901  Davis,  Vice- Admiral  E.  H.  M.,  C.M.G.,  Rathedmond,  Amherst  Road, 

Bexhill-on-Sea ;  and  Naval  and  Military  Club,  PiooadiUy,  W, 
1897     t^^^s^N*  Edward  R.,  20  Ennismore  Gardens,  S,W, 

1878  fl^AVsoN,  Sib  Henry  K.,  20  EnnisTnore  Gardens,  8*W, 
1880     Davson,  James  W.,  42  Lansdotone  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W, 

1903  Daw,  John  W.,  Walreddon  Manor,  Taviitock,  Devon, 

1904  t^AWES,  Henry  Halford,  112  Fenchurch  Street,  ELC, 

1904  Dawes,  William  C,  Mount  Ephraim,  Faversham,  Kent, 

1882  tDAwsoN,  John  Eugene,  F.R.G.S.,  4  Park  Place,  St,  James*s,  8,W, 

1883  fDAWsoK,  RiNKiNE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  35  Lansdotone  Crescent,  Notting HiU,W . 
1906     Day,  Vbn.  Archdeacon  Charles  V.  P.,  M.A.,  The  Abbey  School,  Becken- 

ham. 

1902  Dbane,  Hermann  F.  W.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Gower  Lodge,  Windsor, 
1891      fDEBENHAM,  Ernest  B.,  17  Melbury  Road,  Kensington,  W, 
1883     Debenham,  Frank,  F.S.S.,  1  Fitejohn*s  Avenue,  N,W, 

1880  t^*  Colyar,  Henry  A.,  K.C.,  24  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W, 

1897  Deed,  Waltfr,  C.R.,  Newquay,  Bigbury,  Kingsbridge,  Devon, 

1898  d'Egville,  Howard  H.,  2  Dr,  Johnson's  Buildings,  Temple,  E,C, 

1881  Delmegb,  Edward  T.,  17  St.  Helen's  Place,  E,C. 

1905  Db  Mattos,  Edgar  Gut,  Swiss  Cottage,  Da/ire  Park,  Blackheath,  S,B1, 
1904  Db  Nordwall,  Charles  F.    2  Observatory  Gardens,  W. ;  and  A,  E,  G. 

Electrical  Co.  of  South  Africa,  605  Caxton  House,  S.W. 

1885  f Dent,  Sir  Alfred,  K.C.M.G.,  Belgrave  Mansions,  8,W,;  and  Ravens- 

worth,  Eastbourne, 

1882  D'Estbrrb,  J.  C.  E.,  EJmfield,  Hill,  Southampton. 

1 890  t^^  ViLLiERS,  Jacob  N.,  Bel  Air,  Avenue  Road,  Sevenoaks, 

1895  Dbvitt,  Thomas  Lane,  12  Fenchurch  Buildings,  E.C, 

1879  Devonshire,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Devonshire  Souse, 

78  Piccadilly,  W. 

1902  Dewsbury,  Frederick,  36  Newgate  Street,  E.C, 

1896  Dickinson,  James  W.,  Queensland  National  Bank,  8  Princes  Street^  E,C, 

1883  Dickson,  Raynes  W.,  23  Cambridge  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

1906  Dixon,  Frank  H.,  c/o  Messrs.  Alexander,  Fletcher  4'  Co.,  2  St,  Helen's 

Place,  E.C. 
1900     DiETZscH,  Ferdinand,  652  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.C. 

1903  Dillon,  Cormac  Cronly,  80  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
1889     Dobree,  Harry  Hankey,  6  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 

1891  DoBsoN,  Hon.  Alfred,  C.M.G.  (Agent- General  for  Tasmania),  6  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
1902     DoBSON,  William  H.,  24  PUydell  Avenue,  Upper  Norwood,  S.B, 
1882     Donne,  William,  18  Wood  Street,  E.C. 
1894     Doolette,  George  P.,  9  St.  Mildred's  Court,  Poultry,  E,C. 
1394     Douglas,  Alexander,  83  St.  Mark's  Road^  W, 
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Douglas,  John  A.,  Trinity  Gask,  Auchterarder,  N.B. 

Douglas,  Sik  iViiTKna  I*KBtv  Bart.,  6  Glendower  Place,  S.H", 

Douglas,  PrEOPEiisi.>H  RoBEirr  Langton,  M.A.,  110  Piccadilly,  W. 

DowujTfl,  Joseph,  Hidg^wo^d  House,  Uckjield,  Stissex, 

Dragb,  Geoffrbt   United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 

DfiAvsoi?,  Waitkr  B.  H.,  Daneshill,  Stevftnage, 

Dbtsdalb,    Gborgb  R.,    cjo  Australian  Mvrtgage   Co.,   13   Leadenhall 

Street,  E.C. 
tDuctK,  Eight  Hon.  thb  Earl  of,  G.C.V.O.,  Tortworth  Court,  Fa(field,  Glos, 
jDuDLET,  Kjoht  Hon,  TUB  Ea^l  of,  G.C.V.O.,  7  Carlton  Gardens,  8,W, 
Duncan,  Captain  Alkxanoeb^  2  iJ&Mfjiw  Tfrracff  Crail,  Fife,  NM. 
Duncan,  John  S.,  l^idal  Bankj  18  SL  Swiihin's  Lane^  KG, 
fDuNCAN,  Rohbrt,  M.P    Eodona,  BumbnfGi;  Giasgou,  MB, 
Duncan,  Wit.  H.  GKEvau!,  Oriental  CM,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
DuNDAs,   Thb    Vbn.    A&caiiiiAcoN    Charles   L.,    M.A.,     Charminster 

Vicarage^  DorehfsUr, 
Dundonald,  Lieut.-Genehal  thb  Earl  op,  K.CV.O.,  C.B.,  34  Portmatt 

Square,  W. 
f  DuNELL,  Owen  R.,  Garboldisham  Manor,  East  Harling,  Norfolk  ;  and 

Junior  Carlton  anb,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Dunn,  Sir  William,  Bast  Broad  StTcet  Avmutj  E.C. 
DoNK-yAHKEic,  H.  W.,  12  Ei'0rsla/  Park,  Ohvetcr^ 
fDuNRAVfirw,  Right  Hon.  tiii  Earl  of  KJ*   C.M.G.,  10  Connaught  Place, 

W.;  Kenry  House,  Putney  V'ak,  S.W.;  and  Carlton  Club,  S.W, 
DuRRANT,  Wm.  Howard,   Ellery   Court,   Beulah   Hill,   S,E, ;  and  26 

Milton  Street,  E,C, 
t  Duel  ACKER,  Alfkkd  F,,  Crosby,  Waldf grave  Park,  Twickenham, 
fDuTTON.  Fras^x  M,,  74   Lancaster  Gate,  W,;  and  Conservative  aub, 

St,  James* $  Street,  S,W. 
DUTTON,  Freberice,  112  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C,;  and 

Birch  Mall,  WiudlesAapt,  Surrey, 
Dtbr,  Charles,  31  The  Drive,  Hove,  Sussex. 
Dtep,  Frederick,  The  Penilands,  Park  Hill  Road,  Croydon;  and  17 

Aldermanbury,  E.C, 
tDTKR,  Joseph,  cjo  Messrs,  A,  H.  Wheeler  ^  Co,,  Temple  Chambers,  E,  C, 
Dtmock,  William,  9  Kensington  Court  Place,  W, 


1905     Earnshaw,  Henry,  Tantallon,  Park  Hill  Road,  Shortlands,  Kent. 
1895     Eaton,  Henby  F.,  95  Parliament  Hill  Mantions,  Lissenden  Gardens,  N.  W, 
1895     ECKERSLEY,  James  C,  M.A.    Aahficid,  Wigmt;  Carlton  Manor,  Yeadon, 
Leeds;  and  United  University  Ciuh^  Pall  MaU  East,  S,W, 

1889  ffiCKSTEiN,  Frederick,    8  Park  Lane,  W\ 
1894      Edb,  N.  J.,  Oakhurst,  Nath}/  Altbey,  Hants, 

1907      Edgar,  Edgar  GiLsTArN,  4  Kendngtott  Court,  W, 

1887     tEi>WARDB8,  T.  Dyer,  5  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W, ;  and  Prinknash  Park, 

Pain^mck,  Stroud, 
1904      Edwards,  Harry  Woodward,  Stapleton,  Brackley  Road,  Beckenham, 

1890  Edwards,  Lieut.-Genkral  Sir  J.  Bevan,  K.C.M.a,  C.B.,  9  Wilbraham 
Place,  S.W, 
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1876   '   tEDWAHDS,  S. 

1906      EdERTON,  Pbofkssoh  Hugh  E.,  14  8L  Giles',  Oxford. 

1882     fELDRR,  Frederick,  21  Cleveland  Gardens,  Hyde  Varlc^  W, 

1882     f  Elder,  Wm.  Gborgb,  7  &t.  Helen's  Place,  E,C, 

1906      Elgin  &  Kincardine,  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  K.G-.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E., 

1 8  Knn  i>  m  ore  Ga  nien  s,  5.  '}\ ".     and  Broom  Hal  If  Jht  Jt/entd  in  c,  N.  B, 
1889      Elias,   Oolonbl  IIobk&t    Rendham  Barnes,   Saxmundham ;  and  Army 

and  Nav}/  aiih.  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

1905  tELLiOT,  Major  E.  H  M,,  Wdfd-e^,  Hauj^k,  N.B. 

1906  Ellis,  Henry  Vaughan,  19  St.  Andreuh  Mandomi  Dorset  Street,  W. 
1889      Elwell,  Wm.  Erneht,  Hq/ford  Hilh   W^adon 

1902  Elwell,  William  R,  Q    3  Downside  Road,  Cliftoih,  Bristol, 

1896  Embtt,  Fhederick  W.,  22  Birch  Grove,  Ecding  Conimoti,  U, 

1874  Englehaht,  Sib  J.  aABDNBE  D.,  K.C.B.,  28  Curzm  Street   W. 

1886  fENOLiSH,  Fbbdbbick  a.,  Addington  Park^  East  Croydon. 

1885  Erbsloh,  E.  C,  21  Great  Winchester  Street.  E.C. 

1904     Evebson,  Walter  H  ,  cfo  Puranice  Foods,  Ltd.,  34  Percy  Street,  W, 

1886  EwABT,  JonN,  Messrs.  James  Morrison  ^  Co.y  5  Fenchureh  Street,  E.C. 
1896     Etles,  Geobge  Lancelot,  C.M.G.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  12  Dean's  Yard,  West- 
minster, S.  W, 


1898  Faibbaibn,  Andbew  D.,  64  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1883      Faibclough,  R.  A.,  25  Kemington  Palace  Gardens,  W, 

1899  Faibfax,  Chables  B.,  Oriental  Clnh,  Ham^ver  Square^  W, 
1886     -fFAiBFAX,  E.  Eo88,  Maeqtmrie^  Timbridye  WtlU, 

1889      f Faibfax,  J.  Mackenzie^  Junior  CarUm  CM,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 

1900  JFabbab,  Sidney  H.   ^  Lojtdon  Wall  Budding»j  E.C, 

1883      Fawns,  Ret  J  A.,  cjo  Messrs,  H  Mmdn-King  ^  Son,  Bristol, 
1895      Ffarnsides,  John  Wk.,  4:  Brick  Court^  Temple,  E.C, 
1879      Fait,  Artbub,  M.P.    A^  Qii<?en  Victoria  Street^  E,C. 

1900  Fenton,  Rev.  Hebbebt  0.,  JB.A.,  96  Newlands  Park,  Sydenham,  S,E. 
1893     Febguson,  A.  M    Fi^ogn^  House,  Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

1891      Febguson,  John  A*.  Green  Bank,  Tunbridye  Wells, 

1883     Febgusson,  Colonel  Jowx  A.,   St.  Philip's  Lodge,    Cheltenham;  and 

Junior  Carlton  Cl^,  Pall  Mail,  S.W. 
1889     Febnau,  Henby  S.,  21  Wod  Excha^igf,  E.C, 
1899     Festing,  Major  Abthub  H.,  C.M.G    D.S.O-,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria  ; 

and  Naval  atid  Military  C!ii\  PitcadiHy^  W. 
1898     Fife,  Hia  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.T.,  G.C.V.O.,  15  Portman  Square,  W. 
1 906     FiNLAY,  Rt.  Hon.  Sib  Robebt  B.,  K.C,  G.C.M.G.,  31  PhUlimore  Gardens,  W, 
1889      FiNLAYSON,  Datii>p    S  Redelifi'  Sqtiare,  SJV, 

1901  FiNLAYSON,  SoTHf  cfo  Anglo-Effypti^^  Bank,  %7  Clements  Lane,  E,C. 
1895     fFiTzGEHALD,  WiLLUM  W   A.,  Carrigoran,  Nfimmnrket^&n- Fergus^  Clare, 

Ireland  ;  tind  Carlton  Cluh^  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
1891      FixT7<3ANE,  Morgan  I.,  M.R.C.f^  E.,  10  Ashley  Place,  Victoria  Street,  8,W, 
1905      FlkctG    J^-wiis   M INTER,  Fairview,  Stanmorc;  and  3  Laurence  Fount ncy 

Hill,  KG. 
1881      Fleming.  Sib  Francis,  K.C.M.G.,  d^Sydney  Place,  Onslow  S^re^  S,  W^ ; 

and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square^ JV. 


Year  of 
Election. 

1883 

1900 


1901 
1884 
1901 
1889 
1905 
1868 
1898 
1890 
1904 
1902 
1907 
1888 
1903 

1905 
1900 

1898 

1901 

1883 
1881 


1898 
1885 

1889 

1902 
1907 
1879 
1894 
1890 

1891 
1891 
1002 

1902 

1905 
1891 
1882 
1898 


Resid&iit  Fellows.  885 


Flbtchbb,  Henry,  14  The  Paraxon,  Blackheath,  8.E. 

Flint,    Josbph,   C.M.G.,    Rosemount,  Sanderstead   Road,    Satiderstead, 

8urrey ;  and   The  Niger   Company ^   Ltd,,   Surrey  Hovse,   Victoina 

Embankment,  W.C. 
Flower,  Alfred,  23  Bucklersbury,  E.C, 
Flux,  William,  Watertonf  Cirencester, 
FoBGAN,  Thomas  H.,  The  Ley,  Northwich. 

FoRLONO,  Captain  Charles  A.,  R.N.,  Gore  Vale,  Emsworth,  Hants, 
FoRSHAW,  Charles  F.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  Baltimore  Houses  Bradford, 
Fobtbsctte,  The  Hon.  Dudley  F.,  9  Hertford  Street,  May/air,  W, 
Foster,  Arthur  L.,  Sandy,  lAm'psfield,  Surrey, 
Fowlie,  William,  15  Coleman  Street,  E,C, 

Fox,  Francis  Douglas,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  19  Kensington  Sq^uare,  W. 
Fox,  Henry  Wilson,  4  HalMn  Street,  S,  W, 
FoxwBLL,  Douglas  L.,  28  Lyndhurst  Road,  Ham'j^tead,  N,  W, 
Francis,  Daniel,  139  Gresham  House,  E.C, 
fFRASBR,  John  C,  Bracknowe,  Dundee;  and  Messrs,  Stephen,  Eraser  ^  Air, 

65  London  Wall,  E.C, 
Freeman,  Reginai^  F.  Lyne,  63  Elizabeth  Street,  Eaton  Square,  S.  W, 

fFRBMANTLE,    AdMIRAL    THE    HoN.    SiR     EdmUND    R.,     G.C.B,,    C.M.G., 

44  Lower  Shane  Street,  S,  W, 
Frere,  The  Vej?.  Archdeacon  Hugh  Corrie,  Leighterton  Rectory,  Wotton- 

under-Edge,  S.O.,  Glos, 
Fuller,  Sir  Thomas  E.,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent- General  for  Cape  of  Good 

Hope),  100  Victoria  Street,  S,JV, 
Fuller,  W.  W.,  24  Burlington  Road,  Bayswater,  W, 
Fulton,  John,  26  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 


Galbraith,  John  H.,  32  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 

Game,  James  Aylward,  Yeeda  Grange,   Trent,  New  Bamet,  Herts;   and 

2  Eastcheap,  E,C, 
Gammidgb,   Henry,    Standard  Bank   of  South   Africa,   10    dementis 

Lane,  EC, 
Gardiner,  Edward  B.,  4e  Bickenhall  Mansions,  Portman  Square,  W, 
Gardner,  Rev.  Richard  Titley,  M.A.,  Church  Hovse,  Leaves  Yard,  8.W, 
f  Gardner,  Stewart,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
QthsSsvTT,  William  J.,  The  Red  House,  Narborough,  Leicester, 
Garrison,  W.  Herbert,  F.R.G.S.,  46  Albany  Mansions,  Albert  Bridge 

Road,  8.W. 
Gatty,  Sir  Stephen  H.,  45  Onslow  Gardens,  S.  W. 
Gbobgb,  David,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  64  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C, 
Gborgb,  Major  F.  Nelson,  Lovell  House,  Crawley  ;  and  Junior  Athenteum 

Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
Gibbings,  Major  Henry  Cornwall  C,  Junior  United  Service  Club, 

Charles  Street,  S.  W. 
fGiBBONS,  William  Pike,  J.P.,  Ruiton  House,  Dudley, 
Gibson,  Frank  Wm.,  8  Finsbury  Square,  E,C, 

tGiFFEN,  Sir  Robert,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Chanctonbury,  Hay  vards  Heath, 
Gilbert,  Alfred,  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia,  b  Lothbury,  E.C, 


386  Boyal  Oolonial  Institute. 

Year  of 
Election. 

1899     t^iLBBi'TS^^)  Charles,  16  Gloucester  Walk,  Kentingioftf  W, 

fOiLCHJiisT,  William,  c/o  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  dement* t 
Lane,  EM, 

fGn CHRIST,  WiLi^TAK  OswALD,  200  Queen*8  Gate,  8.W. 

Ojt.ftu^w,  PlAvum.,  2  Itillittr  Awnuc^  R.C, 

OiLiJLNUBBS,  Jami»,  41  TooUy  Street,  S.E» 

Qni.vMFi^,  WjLLiAK,  28  Criitcked  Fr%ar»^  EX. 

GiLHOUB,  Samuel  C,  3  Vtrnon  Chtirnhfr^^  Southampton  Row,  W.C, 

Ginsberg,  Isbaei.,  84  Greencroft  Gardens^  Hampstead,  N.  W, 

CiRru KSTONHf  Nsr.soN,  c/o  Messrs. H.  Chaplin  4" Co,  9 Fenchureh  St.,  E  C. 

GiRDWOOD,  JoHNy  J.P.,  121  Oakwocd  Courts  W. 

Glanfikld,  GstoRmi,  Hah  End^  Woodfordf  Ett&fx. 

Glantawr,  Rtout  Hon.  Ijonu,  The  Grftnt^^^  Swafiem. 

Glasgow,  Rt.  Hon  Tub  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  Kelhume,  FaMie,  N,B. 

Glenrsk,  Right  Hon  Lobc,  13:&,  Pi^^cadiU^t  W. 

Goad,  Sam  URL,  35  Vkat^tge  Road,  Hastings, 

Qonpy   MxciiAEi.  J.,  c/o  Union  Bank  fl/Jtu^tralia,  71  Comlill,  E.C, 

fGoDFREY,  Raymond,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.  {late  of  Ceylon),  79  ComhiU, 
KC. 

GoDSAL,  Captain  William,  R.E.,  Wootton  Bassett  S.O.,  Wilts. 

Godson,  Ephusiii  P,^  Castlewood,  Shooter* s  HiU,  Kent, 

GoDsoNy  George  R.,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  Kensington,  W, 

GoLDiE,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  Naval  and  Military  Club, 
PkmdiUi/,  W. 

GoLDMANff  C-  Sydney,  421  Salisbury  House,  E.C. 

GouiNBT,  Sir  John  T.,  J.P.,  Monks  Park,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

GoLDBiNG.A.K.j  Transvaal  Chamhrr  of  Mines,  202  Salisbury  House,  E.C, 

OoLDSwofiTHY,   Major-Gcneral  Walter  T.,  C.B.,    Yaldham    Manor ^ 
Wrttham^  Kent, 

GooiiLtFi  E.  John,  Essex  View,  Muswell  HiU,  N. 

Goodman,  R.  Gwhlo,  3  New  R'nid,  Cainpfm  Hill,  W, 

Goodman,  Sir  William  Meigh,  K.C,  Clavadel,  Pit  Farm  Rood,   Guild- 
ford, 

GooDSiR,  George,  Messrs.  W,  Weddel  ^  Co.,  16  St,  Helenas  Place,  E.C. 

tGoRDON,  Charles  G.,  A.M.InstC.B.,   Church  Farm,  Antingham,  North 
Walsham. 

fGoRDON,  George  W.,  The  Brewery^  Caledonian  Road,  N. 

fGoRDON,  John  William,  1     Khrg's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E,C. 

JGoBDON,  John  Wilton,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E  C. 

Gow,  William,  13  Rood  Lane,  E.C, 
1 886     fG OWAN9,  Lc>y js  F 
1886  ^  QHAHAM^SiRFHmnRRicK,  K.C.B.,  St.  Steplien*s  Club,  Westminster,  8,W, 

tQBAKT,  Cahd£ioks,  Brujitififld,  Bromley  Road,  Btxkenham,  Kent, 

Grant,  IIenrYj  S^dnfy  HyrsU  Chichester  Road,  Croydon, 

Grant,  William  TAkrEH,  Blenhnnt  Chi^\  12  St,  Jameses  Square,  8.W, 

Graves,  David  8vdni!V  Rndiior  House,  Beckenham., 

Gray,  Ambhobh  Q.  WKNTTTOKTit,  31  Grmi  St.  Helenas,  E,C. 

Gray,  Benjamin  G.,  4  hwemeM  Gardenjtf  Kensington,  W, 

Gray,  Robert  J.,  27  Mi\Um  SitteL  E.C. 


1886 

1882 
1002 
1897 
1903 
1907 
1903 
1903 
1889 
1883 
1902 
1892 
1883 
1902 
1888 
1888 

1894 
1894 
1869 
1890 

1891 
1880 
1885 
1882 

1874 
1907 
1885 

1893 
1890 

1885 
1904 
1893 
1892 


1885 
1884 
1903 
1905 
1880 
1891 
1881 


}898  !  10ray,  RopbrtKaye,  M.IpRt.C.E.,  I^ssness  Park,  Abbey  Wood,  Kent. 
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Year  of 
Election 

1907 

1888 

1881 
1902 
1901 
1906 
1882 

1882 

1889 

1906 
1897 
1876 
1903 
1887 
1907 
1885 
1879 
1892 
1878 
1886 
1885 
1887 

1891 
1898 

1897 
1899 
1882 
1905 
1900 

1902 
1885 
1889 
1884 
1891 
1905 
1905 
1888 
1892 

1903 
1897 
1898 


Gkeen,  Frederick,  13  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

Gbeen,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  93  Belgrave  Road, 
8,W. 

tGREBN,  Morton,  J.P.,  322  Loop  Street,  Maritzhurg,  Natal, 

Gbbbneb,  Charles  E.,  8t,  Marifs  Square,  Birmingham, 

Grbio,  Hbnrt  R.  W.,  Spgnie,  Elgin,  N.B, 

Gbenfell,  R.  N.,  16  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  E,C. 

Grbswell,  Rev.  William  H.  P.,  M.A.,  Dodington  Rectory,  near  Bridg- 
water, Somerset, 

Gbeiton,  Liedt.-Colonel  George  Lb  M.,  49  Drayton  Gardens,  South 
Kensington,  8,W, 

tGRBT,  HE.  Rt.  Hon.  Earl,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Ottawa, 
Canada, 

fGRET,  Georqe,  Falloden,  Christen  Bank,  Northumberland. 

Gbiete,  Norman  W.,  Cozleigh,  Groombridge,  Sussex. 

Griffith,  W.  Downes,  4  Bramham  Gardens,  Wetherhy  Road,  S.  W, 

Griffith,  W.  L.,  Canada  Government  Office,  17  Victoria  Street,  8.W, 

fGRiFFrrHS,  William,  Oldwell,  Penylan,  Cardiff. 

Grigson,  Edward  Snape,  16  Ashley  Place,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Grinlinton,  Sir  John  J.,  Rose  Hill,  Middle  Wallop,  Stockbridge,  Hants. 

Guttj.emard,  Arthur  G.,  Mtham,  Kent. 

Guix,  Sir  William  Cameron,  Bart.,  10  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W, 

Guthrie,  Charles,  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  S.  W. 

fGwiLLiAM,  Ret.  S.  Thorn,  Hampton  Poyle  Rectory y  Oxford. 

GwTN,  Walter  J.,  22  BiUiter  Street,  E.C. 

GwTTHER,  J.  Howard,  13  Lancaster  Gate,  W, 

fHAGGARD,  Edward,  6  Porchetttr  Place,  Oxford  Square,  W. 

Haines,  Field-Marshal  Sir  F.Paul,  G.CB.,  G.C.S.I.,  CLE.,   United 

Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Halcrow,  James,  18  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

Hallidat,  John,  5  Holland  Park,  W.;  and  Chicklade  House,  near  Salisbury . 
Halswell,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Hambling,  William  G.  A.,  Forest  House,  Queen's  Road,  Reading. 
Hamilton,   Captain  James  de   Courcy,   R.N.,   82    Southwark   Bridge 

Road,  S.E. 
Hamilton,  Frederick  H.,  10  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
f  Hamilton,  James  G.,  c/o  Post  Office,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
H-AKOAM,  Sir  John  A.,  Bart.,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S  W, 
Hankey,  Ernest  Alers,  Notion  House,  Cfdppenham. 
Hanley,  Thomas  J.,  66  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
H ANNAN,  Charles  J.,  F.C.I.S.,  Swan  Brewery,  Blackburn, 
Hanson,  Charles  A.,  39  Hans  Mansions,  S.  W. 
Hard  IE,  George,  17  Ravenscroft  Park,  High  Barnet. 
Hare,  Reginald  C,  Western  Australian  Government  Office,  15  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
fHARB,  Sholto  H.,  F.,R.G.S.,  7  Lifield  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Harewood,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Harewood  House,  Leeds. 
Harper,  Reginald  Tristram,  Church  Hill  House,  Merstham,  Surrey;  and 

Royal  Societies  Club,  63  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

o2 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1900  ;  Harris,  Rkv.  Edward,  D.D.,  BuUinghope  Vicarage,  Hereford, 

1896  '  Harris,  Waltisii  D.,  C.M,Q.,  29a  Cornhill,  E.C;  and  Junior  Carlton 
I  CM.PaUMan  8.W. 

1877  tHARHis,  Wolf,  197  Queen's  Gate,  8.1V. 

1889  I  IIabiijsoh^,  AuTHUft,  L  R.C.P  {Surgecn  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigra- 
tion iService)^  Grow  Avtm^r,  Yf/iviL 

1886  t^ARttisoK  Gbkbhal  Sir  Richard,  R.E.,G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,i<«A/<wtAfa«/>r, 
BHmford,  Exfter, 

1884  Hariiold,  Lehnard  Phedebick,  57  Graoechurch  Street,  E.C, 

1898  HARitowJER*  G  Caenaiiv   €o!teg&Hill€hamherSyE,C, 

1889  HArmr  CAPTAitr  Thi^mas  Row,  Morwenetow,  St,  Ives,  Cornwall, 
1881  fHAHSANT,  Sfdnet  B. 

1896  I  IIart,  E.  Aubrbt,  Spencer  House,  Adelaide  Road,  Surbiton, 

1901  I  Harvey,  Thomas  Edwin,  Ke^imore^  Shepherd^ a  Hill,  Highgate,  N. 
1884  ■  Harwood,  Joseph,  90  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 

1902  JlA^iAjif  J/Kwid,  M.P  ,  44  Evdyn  Gardens,  SatUh  Kensington,  8,W, 
1886  fHA^Ui^   Rai-ph  E.,  Park  Lot^ffe,  Cfmrch  Slrc^t,  Chelsea,  8,W, 

1881  HATHEinoif,  RmHT  How.  Lobd,  ChM.G.»  66  Warwick  S^^uare,  8,W,;  and 

Tcfhlcdey,  Pefi^ridge,  Staffordshire, 

1884  Havku^ck,  SmAaTHuii  K.,  CaS.I.,  G,aM.O.,  G.C.I.E.,  Bishopatowe, 

JIah/jQcomhe,  Torquay     ajjd  Juuu^  Carlton  Club,  Vail  Matt,  8.W, 

1902  .  HAWitKB,  Rbv.  BKRTaAM  R.^  M.A.,  7  Egtrton  Terrace,  8,W, 

1893  f Hawthorn,  Reginald  W.  E.,  P,0.  Box  \\26,  Johannesburg,  Trannaal, 

■  1900  tHAWTHORN,  Walter,  The  Harbour,  Rhyl, 

1902  tHAY,  Major  Arthur  E.,  Late  R.A.,  25  Sheffield  Terrace,  Campden  Hill, 
I  W,  ;  and  United  Service  Vlnh,  Pati  Mall,  SJK 

1896  !  ^BkY  Cou>N^L  CHABLKa,  Rohins  Croft,  Chilham,  Caaterbitry^ 
1886  I  Hay,  Bui  Jami^  Shaw  X^C.M.G    42  Lej^Aarn  Giirdff»Sf  }V. 

1899  I  H  AY M5 -Sadler,  Colonel  Si  a  Ja«es,  K.C.M.G.,  73  Queen's  Gate,  S.W, 

1892  Haymak, Henbt,    8  Pemhridge  Squart^  W. ;  and  3  Coleman  Street,  E,C, 

1890  I  Haynes,  T.  H..  1  Endsleigh  TerracCy  Tavistock;  and  MontebeUo  Islands^ 

i\tjrUi-]Vt}sl  Australia, 

1882  Hay  WARD,  J.  F.,  Aroona,  Frt^shford,  Bath. 

1903  Head,  James,  40  Lowndes  Square^  S.W.;  and  Inverailort,  Invemess^hire. 
1899  '  Mbalev,  GfiWALD  E.  Chadwyck,  B.A.,  20  Rutland  Gate,  8,W, 

1890  Hkath,  CoHiiAiTDBR  Georgb  p.,  R.N.,  30  BranJiam  Gardens,  8.W, 

1888  Hector,  Alfxandbr,  2  Ltmcday  Roady  Ealing,  W, 

•   1901  I  Hedges,  Geoeqe  A.  M    43  Gii^endidcn  Avenue,  Putney,  8,W. 

1886  IIedobian  W  Jamrs,  SatUa  Ct^ra,  Highland  Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 
1906  Hekles,  Matthew  G.,  11  Kentington  Gure,  S.JV. 

1887  Hegan,  Charles  J.,  Oxford  and  Ca^nhridge  Clttb,  Pall  NaU,  8»W. 

1893  I  HMtNB^iiV,  Robert  B.,  38  Egertoti  Gardens,  S.JV, 

1897  I  tilKNTJEBiioT*,  Gboeok  T.,  7  EUliteT  Square,  E.C, 

1903  '  Henderson,  James  A.  Leo,  Tk.D.,  F-G^S.*    20  Bishopsgate  Street,  ELC. 

1889  I  Hkndkuson,  J.  C.  A.,    20  Bi^hopsgate  Street,  E.C, 
1897  I  tHKNNiNO,  Rudolf  II    ii  Mount  hircet,  W. 

1889  I  Henwood,  Paul,  il/oor^a^c  Tywr^  Moorgate  Street,  E,C, 

1886  IIkp«urn,  Andrew,  24  St,  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

1884  Hbriot,    Major-General    James  A.    Mackay,   R.M.L.L^  c/o    Afeeers. 
SfiJirell  4-  Sons,  42  Poll  Mall,  S.W, 
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Tear  of 
Bleotioii 

1883 

1895 


Heryet,  Dudley  F.  A.,  C.M.G.,  Westfields,  Aldeburgh,  Sujfolk, 
Hebyey,  Matthew  W.,  M.Inbt.C.E.,  East  BUnty  Half,  East  Derehaw, 
Norfolk, 

1896  Hbbvby,  Valentine  S.,  54  Kensmgton  Courts  W, 

1884     HsssEy  r.  E.,  Eastern  Extension^  ^c,   Telegraph  Co.,  Limited,  Elcctra 
House,  Moorgate,  E.C, 

1902  HiDDiNOH,  P.  C.  v.D.  P.,  cjo  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa^  10  Clement's 

Lane,  E,C. 
1906     Hill,  Sie  Clebient  Lloyd,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  13  Chesterfield  Street, 

Mayfair,  W. 
1880     fSiLL,  James  A.,  19  Jones  Street,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
1886     tHiLL,  Sidney,  Langford  House,  Langford,  near  Bristol, 
1906     Hill,  Thomas  A.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Nomianton  House,  Plumtree,  Nottingham. 

1897  ^UiJAABR,  Alfbed  p.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Mar/cyate  Cell,  Dunstable, 

1896  fHiLLMAN,  Valentine  A.,  C.E.,  Moorambine,  38  Woodstock  Eoad,  Redland 

Green,  Bristol, 

1897  HiLLSON,  John  C,  The  Bungalow,  Symond^s  Yat,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 
1886     t^iLTON,  C.  Shirbefp  B.,  41  Roland  Gardens,  S.W, 

1903  HiMB,  LiBUT.-CoLONEL  KiGHT  HoN.  SiB  Albebt  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  61  Burton 

Court,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
1889     Hind,  T.  Almond,  Goldsmith  Building,  Temple,  E,C, 

1903  Hind-Smitii,  William,  The  Chestnuts,  2  Copers  Cope  Road,  Beckenham. 

1902  Hind-Smith,  Wm.  Wilson,  F.R.G.S.,   Tamworth,  196  Kingshall  Road, 

Beckenham.    , 

1904  flliNDLip,   Right   Hon.  Lobd,  9  Grosvenor  Place,  S,W. ;  and  Hindiip 

Hallt  Worceiter. 
1883     fHiNDSON,  Eld  bed  Gbaye. 

1883  HiNGLEY,  Sm  Geobgb  B  ,  Babt.,  High  Park,  Broitwich, 
1906     Hitchcock,  Walteb  M.,  3  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

1888     HoABE,  Edwabd  Bbodib,  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mail,  S.W, ;  and  Tenchleys, 
Limpsfield,  Surrey, 

1903  Hoathbb,   Chables  A.,  Broomfield  House,  Kidmore  Road,   Caversham 

Heights,  Reading, 
1906     HoBLYN,  Chables  D.,  26  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N,W. 

1898  f Hodgson,  Gebald  Tylston,  B.A.,  Blaniyre,  Harpindin,  Hertfordshire. 

1879  f Hodgson,  H.  Tylston,  M.A.,  Harpenden,  Hertfordshire, 

1886  HoFFMEisTEB,  C.  R.,  64  Queensborotigh  Terrace,  W. 
1896      HoGAN,  James  F. 

1887  fHoGABTH,  Francis,  Sackville  House,  Sevenoaks. 

1891      Hogg,    Hen  by    Roughton,    2    Vicarage    Gate,   Kensiiigion,    W,;    and 

Cheniston,  Upper  Macedon,  Victoria. 
1901      Holland,  Alfbed  R.,  Leesons,  St.  PauCs  Cray,  Chislehurst,  Kent, 
1906     Holmes,  Fbank,  c/o  Hong  Kong  cj-  Shanghai  Bank,  31  Lombard   Street, 

E.C, 

1880  HoLMBSTED,  Ebnkst  A.,  Falkland  House,  Linden  Road,  Bedford^ 
1906      HooKE,  Rev.  Daniel  Burfobd,  Bonchurch  Lodge,  Barfiet, 

1888  HooPEB,  Geobgb  N.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.S.,  Elmleigh,  Hayne  Road,  Beckenham, 

1884  Hopkins,  Edwabd,  Clarcmont,  Nuffield,  Surrey. 

1884     Hopkins,  John,  Little  Boundes,  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells ;    and 
I  79  Mark  Lane,  E,C, 
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1890     Hopkins,  T.  Hoixis,  Leoonfieldy  Mount  Park  Bead,  Ealing,  W.;  and 

9  Fore  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 
1907     Hop  WOOD,  Sib  Francis  J.  S.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,   13  Homton  Street, 

Kensington,  W, 

1879  HoHA,  Jambs,  123  Victoria  Street,  S,W,  ;  and  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1903  HoBDBHN,  Lieut.  Lionel  H.,  R.N.,  Chart  Lodge,  Wegbridge. 

1905  HoBN,  Fkedebick  J.,  Caedsdene,  Brighton  Boad,  Purley,  Surrey, 

1892  Horn,  Thomas  Sutherland,  6  St.  Helens  Place,  E.C. 
1896  Horn,  Wm.  Austin,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W, 

1906  HouLDER,  Alfred  H.,  146  LeadetihaU  Street,  E.C. 
1906  Houldbr,  Augustus  F.,  146  Leadenhall  Street,  B.C, 

1876     fHousToxTN,  Gborgb  L.,  Johnstone  Castle,  Johnstone,  Benfrewshirey  N,B, 
1886     Hughes,  Gborge,  F.C.S.,  155  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Bridgetaum, 

Barbados. 
1881     tHuGHES,  John,  F.C.S.,  79  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

1880  fHuGHES,  Commander  R.  Jukes,  R.N.,  W hidden,  Newton  Abbot. 
1884     fHuLL,  W.  WiNSTANLEY,  St.  Anu's  Heath,  Virginia  Water,  Surrey, 

1893  HuMBT,  Henry  G.,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  50  Campden  HiU  Court,  Kensington,  W. 
1902     Hunt,  Frank,  Earls  Colne,  Essex. 

1904  Hutchinson,  H.  Charles,  Messrs.  Millers,  Ltd.,  Surrey  House,   Victoria 
Embankment,  W.C. 

1896  HuTTON,  Major*  General  Sir  Edward  T.  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Field  Place, 
HoQ'sham  ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W, 

1897  Hyams,  Frank,  128  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


1900  Ibbs,  Percy  Ma  von,  83  Upper  Gloucester  Place,  N.  W, 
1889  tlEVEBS,  George  M.,  Ballinagarde,  Limerick^  Ireland, 
1902     t^MROTH,  GusrAv,  427  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.C. 

1883  tl^*"s>  Cornelius,  M.D.,  252  St.  James's  Court,  S.W. ;  and  AthemBum 
Club,S.W. 

1881      Ingram,  Sir  William  J.,  Bart.,  65  Cromwell  Boad,  S.W. 
1880     Irvine,  Thomas  W.,  17  Aldermanbury,  E.C. 

1893     Irwell,  Herman,  11  Park  Square   West,  Begenfs  Park,  N.W.;    and  24 
Coleman  Street,  E.C, 

1884  Isaacs,  Jacob,  9a  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


1883     Jack,  A.  Hill,  National  Insurance  Co.  of  New  Zealand,  9  Gracechurch 

Street,  E.C. 
1886     t'^^CKSoN,  Jambs,  J.P.,  42  Campden  House  Court,  W. 
1903     Jackson,  Lieut.-Colonel  Andrew  M.,  Victoria  Chambers,  Hull. 

1889  t Jackson,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  Stansted  House,  Stansted,  Essex, 
1901      Jacobs,  John  L,  10  Cumberlaiid  Terrace,  Begenfs  Park,  N.W, 
1886     Jacomb,  Reginald  B.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

1900     James,  R.  Boucher,  Hallsannery,  Bideford. 

1890  fJ^MiJ^ON,  William,  care  of  Broken  HUl  Proprietary  Company,  31  Queen 

Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1897     Jarvis,  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  Weston,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  06  Park  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  W, 
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1898 

1905 

1894 

1884 

1006 

1890 
1895 
1889 

1890 

1903 
1884 
1894 
1896 
1902 
1906 
1893 

1884 
1899 
1892 
1884 
1889 
1898 
1886 
1889 


1898 
1894 
1890 
1885 
1902 
1903 

1871 
1881 

1877 

1898 

1888 
1896 
1894 
1881 
1903 
1874 


Jhans,  RiOHiLRD  W.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  4  Threodneedle  Slrett,  E.C\ 

tJEBB,  RiCHABD,  2  Whitehall  Court,  8,W, 

Jefferson,  Habbt  Wtndham,  26  Austin  Friars,  E.C, 

tJBFFBAY,  R.  J.,  46  Elm  Park  Road,  8.W. 

Jenkins,  Hon.  Joun  G  {Agent-Crtneral  for  South  Australia),  28  Bishops- 

gate  Street,  E.C. 
Jbnkinson,  WnxiAM  W.,  6  Moorgate  Street,  E,C. 
Jennings,  Gilbert  D.,  28  Gracechurch  Street,  E,C, 
Jebningham,  Sir  Hubert  E.  H.,  K.CM.G,,  Ha  The  Albany,  Piccadilly, 

W. ;  and  Longridge  Towers,  Berwick, 
fJERSBT,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.B.,  G.O.M.G*,  Osterley  Park, 

Jdeworth  ;  and  Middleton  Park,  Bicester, 
Johnson,  Captain  J.  Viner,  St.  Julians,  Milborne  Port,  Somerset, 
Johnson,  Frederick  Wm.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Maybank,  Staplehurst,  KefU, 
Johnson,  Godfrey  B.,  8  Victoria  Street,  S,  W, 
Johnson,  L.  0.,  1  Snow  Hill,  E.C, 
Johnston,  George  Lawson,  29  Portman  Square,  W, 
Johnstone,  Edward,  Cambridge  House,  131  Camber weU  Road,  S.E. 
Jones,  Sir  Alfred  L.,  K.O.M.G.,  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  tj'  Co.,  Colonial 

House,  20  Water  Street,  Liverpool, 
f  Jones,  Henrt,  Bramley  Dene,  Branksome  Park,  Bournem4)uth, 
Jones,  Captain  Henry  M.,  V.C.  United  Service  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Jones,  J.  D. 

Jones,  Sir  W.  H.  Quaylb,  Barton  Mere,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Jones,  William  T.,  Junicnr  Carlt&n  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
JosuxTA,  Abram,  12  CoUingham  Gardens,  S.W, 
JosLiN,  Henrt,  Qaynes  Park,  Upminsier,  Essex, 

Justice*  Major-General   W.   Clivb,  C.M.G.,  Hinstock,  Farnhorottgh , 
Hants, 

f  Kaufman,  Charles,  12  Berkeley  Street,  W. 

Kearne,  Samuel  R.,  Kingswood,  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N,  W, 

Eearton,  George  H.,  Hurst  Dene,  Ore,  Sussex, 

Keep,  Charles  J.,  1  Guildhall  Chambers,  Basinghall  Street,  E,C, 

Keep,  Ronald,  Woollet  Hall,  North  Cray,  Foots  Cray,  S.O.,  Kent. 

Kehrmann,  L.,  c/o  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clement's  Lane, 

E.C, 
Keith-Douglas,  Stewart  M.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Kendall,  Franklin  R.,   1    The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  S.E.;    and  St, 

Step/ien's  aub,  S.W. 
Kennedy,  John  Murray,  Knockralling,  Dairy,    Galloway,  N,B,;    and 

New  University  Club,  S.W* 
f  Kennedy,  Pitt,  14  Pembridge  Place,  W. ;  and  United  University  Club, 

Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 
Kent,  Robert  J.,  24  Portland  Place,  W. 
f  Kenton,  James,  Walshaw  Hall,  Bury. 
Keswick,  James  J.,  Verdley  Place,  Fimhurst,  Sussex. 
■(•Keswick,  William,  M.P.,  Eastwick  Park,  Leatherhead, 
Key,  Rev.  Sir  John  K.  C,  Bart.,  Little  Wittenha7n  Rectory,  Abingdon. 
KiMBEB,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  M.P.,  79  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
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1907     Kino,  ChxVrles,  Courttecs^  Westhall  Road^  Upper  Warlingham,  Surrey;  ani 
20  Easicheap,  E.C. 

1905  .   fKi^'CJ*  Hbnby  Douglas,  52  Queenthorough  Terrace^  W, 

1901  tKiNGDON,  Henrt  F.,  Quethiockf  Castle  Road,  Horsdl,  Woking. 
1886     KiKKAiBD,  Bight  Hon.  Lobd,  1  PaU  Mall  East,  8,W, 

1 90  7     Kingston,  Clbmbnt  U.,  Australian  Mortgage  Co,,  1 3  Leadenhall  Street,  E  C. 

1902  Kirkcaldy,   Norman  M.,  A.M.lDst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,   54  Elgin  Mansions, 

Elgin  Avenue,  W, 

1 906  KiRKwooD,  Montague,  Stoner  House,  Peterffield. 
1906     Kirk  WOOD,  Townsbnd  M.,  12  Egerton  Gardens,  8,W. 

1898  KiTCHiNG,  Henry,  J.P.,  The  Grange,  Great  Ay  ton,  Yorks. 

1903  K ITCHING,  John,    Oaklands,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey;   and   Branksome 

Hall,  Darlington, 

1899  Klein,  Walter  G.,  24  Belsize  Park,  K  W, 

1 902     Knowles,  Sib  James,  K.C.  V.O.,  Q^een  Annexe  Lodge,  St,  James's  Park,  S,  W. 

1902     t^^RAuss,  Henry  J.,  101  Hatton  Garden,  E,C. 

1891     Krohn,  Herman  a.,  B.A.,  Maldon  Court,  Maldon,  Essex. 


1891 
1895 

1876 

1905 
1887 

1904 
1881 
1883 


1876 
1881 
1904 
1875 

1885 
1886 
1892 
1894 
1896 
1886 
1899 
1896 

1889 
1892 
1889 
1902 


fLAiNG,  James  Egbert,  7  Australian  Avenue,  E.C, 

Lamington,  The  Right  Hon.   Lord,   G.C.M.G.,   G.C.I.E.,   26   Wilton 

Crescent,  S.W, 
f  Landale,  Walter,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Landau,  Max,  47  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Lane,  Major-Gehebal  Sir  Ronald  B.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  Royal  Hospital, 

Chelsea,  S,  W, 
Langmore,  Leslie  G.,  84  Randolph  Gardens,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Langton,  James,  HiUfidd,  Reigate.  • 

fLANSDOwNB,  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of,  K.G.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G., 

G.C.LE.,  Lansdowne  House,  54  Berkeley  Square,  W,;  and  Bowood, 

near  Ccdne,  Wiltshire. 
fLARDNER,  W.  G.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W. 
Laughland,  James,  50  Idme  Street,  E.C, 
Laurie,  Wm.  Forbes,  66  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W, 
Lawrence,  W.  F.,  27  Eaton  Square,  S.W.;  Cowesjield  House,  Salisbury; 

and  New  University  Club,  St.  Oavnes's  Street,  S.  W. 
Lawbib,  Alexander,  1  Nutley  Terrace,  Hampstead,  N.  W, 
tLAWBiB,  Alex.  Cecil,  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
Lawson,  Robertson,  34  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Leake,  Wm.  Martin,  Ceylon  Association,  61  Graccchurch  Street,  E.C, 
Lee,  Arthur  M.,  Brynhanon,  Bala,  Wales. 
Lbb,  Henry  William,  24  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Lbbchman,  Christopher  A.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Leeson,  William  F.,   33  and  34  Imperial  Buildings,  Gardiner  Street, 

Durban,  Natal, 
Lb  Gros,  Gervaise,  Seafield,  Jersey. 

Lb  Maistre,  John  L.  B.,  Messrs,  G.  Balleine  ^  Co,,  Jersey. 
Leuchars,  John  W.,  24  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
fLKVER,  Wm.  Hesketh,  M.P.,  Thornton  Manor,  Thornton  Hongh,  Chester; 

and  41 A  Upper  Thames  Street,  EC, 


Tear  of 

Blection 

1873 

1809 
1902 
1885 
1887 
1905 
1907 
1889 


1884 
1886 
1874 
1892 
1888 
1900 
1890 
1899 

1881 
1887 
1886 

1889 
1886 
1884 
1899 
1877 

1886 
1886 
1879 

1907 

1904 
1885 
1906 

1886 


1905 
1885 
1885 

1001 
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LirvET,  G.  Collins,   C.M.G.,  National  Liberal   Club,    Whitehall  Place, 

8,W. 
Levy,  B.  W.,  Messrs.  D.  Cohen  #  Co.,  17  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.G. 
Lewis,  E.  J.,  F.E.S.,  F.L.S.,  Stainmore,  South  Hilly  Bromley ,  Kent, 
Lewis,  Isaac,  14  Siratton  Street,  W,;  and  Threadneedle  House,  E.C. 
Lewis,  Joseph,  53  New  Broad  Street,  E,C. 

Likely,  Hastings,  Imperial  Mansions,  Charing  Crois  Road,  W.C. 
Lllienfeld,  Eichabd,  3  Hyde  Park  Street,  W. 
fLiNLiTHGow,  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  op,  K.T.,  G.C.M.Q-.,  G.C.V.O., 

Carlton    Club,    Pail    Mall,   S.W.;    and   Hopetoun    House,   South 

Queensferry,  NB. 
Little,  J.  Stanley,  Authors'  Club,  Whitehall  Court,  S.  W. 
fLiTTLEJOHN,  EoBEBT,  8  Caveudish  Square,  W, 

Littleton,  The  Hon.  Hbnby  S.,  Lovelandsf-Walion-on-tJ^e-HUl,  Epsom, 
LivESBY,  Sir  George,  8hagbrook,\Reigate. 
Llewelyn,  Sib  Eobebt  B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Hartley\Wintney,  Hants. 
fLLOYD,  Arthur,  12  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E,C, 
Lloyd,  F.  Graham,  40  King  Street,  Cheapside,  E,C. 
f Lloyd,  Frank,  Coombe  House,  Croydon;  and  4  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 

Street,  E.C, 
Lloyd,  Bichard  Duppa,  2  Addison  Crescent,  Addison  Road,  W, 
fLoBWBNTHAL,  LEOPOLD,  126  Princcs  Road,  Liverpool, 
fLoNGSTAFF,  Georoe  B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  S,W. ; 

and  Twitchen,  Morthoe,  near  Ilfracombe, 
LoRiNG,  Arthur  H.,  18  Nevem  Square,  S.W. 
fLoTHiAN,  Maurice  John,  Redwood,  Spylaw  Road,  Edinburgh, 
Love,  William  McNaughton,  8  Bunhill  Row,  E.C, 
Lowe,  Samuel,  Meadowbank,  Hadley  Wood,  Middlesex, 
Lubbock,  Sir  Nbvile,  K.C.M.G.,   20  Eastcheap,  E,C,;  and  65  EarVs 

Court  Square,  S.W. 
LuMGAiR,  Geohge,  Kildarc,  Hove  Park  Villas,  Hove,  Sussex. 
Lyall,  Eogeb  Campbell,  United  University  Club,  Pail  Mall  East,  S,  W, 
f  Lyell,  Captain  Fbancis  H.,  2  Elvaston  Place,  S.  W. ;  and  Naval  and 

Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
Lynch,  Captain  C.  W.  D.,  cjo  London  ^  Westminster  Bank,  1  81,  Jame^s 

Square,  S.W, 
Lynn,  Hugh  Spenceb,  118  Palace  Chamhers,  Westminster,  S.W, 
fLYON,  George  0.,  Eton,  Berunck,  Victoria, 
Lyttelton,   The  Right  Hon.  Alfred,   K.C,   M.P.,   16    Great   College 

Street,  S.  W, 
fLYTTELTON,  The  Hon.  G,  W.  Spencbb,  C.B.,  49  HUl  street,  Berkeley 

Square  f  W, 


Maby,  Joseph,  The  OMands,  White  Cross  Road,  Hereford, 
Macalister,  James,  Ethelstane,  32  Maresfield  Gardens,  Hampstead,N.W. 
fMACAN,  J.  J.,   M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Crossgates,  Cheam,  Surrey ;  and 

Rockhampton,  Queensland. 
f Macartney,  Rev.  Hu^sey  B.,  M.A.,  25a  Rua  Bom  Retiro,  San  Paulo, 

Brazil 

o3 
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1899  MacCaw,  William  J.  M.,  194  Queen's  GaUf  8,W, 

1896  Macdonald,  George,  2  Amherst  Park,  Stamford  Hill,  K 

1900  fMACDONALD,  Hbctob,  481  Bourke  Street,  MelhouniCy  t^ictoria, 
1873  t^'i^'^c^^^^^j  Alkxandbb,  RoscTnount,  Tain,  N.B, 

1889  tMACFARLANE,  James  G.,  MessTs,  W,  Dunn  j-  Co,,  Broad  St.  Avenue,  E.C. 

1889  t^M^CFiE,  JoHn  W.,  Bowton  Hall,  Chester, 

1881  t^l^cTyEB,  David,  M.P.,  16  Brunswick  Street,  Liverpool, 

1881  Mack  AY,  A.  Mackenzie,  60  Z^m^ /S<ree<,  J5.C. 

1893  Mackay,  Donald,  Beay  Villa,  Bodenham  Road,  Hereford, 

1897  tMACKAY,  Sib  Jambs  L.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Square,  W, 

1907  Mackay,  John  C,  A.M.lDst.C.E.,  Bilterley,  Ludlow. 

1885  f  Mackenzie,  Colin. 

1890  Mackenzie,  Sib  Geoboe  S., K.C.M.G., C.B.,  23  Gt.  Winchester  Street,  E,C. 
1899  t^-^CKiNNON,  Duncan,  16  Hyde  Park  Square,  W, 

1903  t^^^'^^NNON,  John,  8  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. ;  and  BaUnakill,  Clachan, 

Argyleshire, 

1902  Mackintosh,  Duncan,  6  Adamson  Road,  Hampstead,  N,W, 

1896  fMAcLBAY,  Sinclair,  Messrs,  D.  Macnetll  ^  Co.,  IVincftester  House,  E.C. 

1905  MacMabtin,  J.  M.,  c/o  Messrs.  Lyall,  Anderson  ^  Co,,  16  Philpot  Lane, 

KC. 

1906  Macmasteb,  Donald  (K.C.  of  Canada),  Ia  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 
1887  BiACMiLLAN,  Maubicb,  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Square,  W,C, 
1892  Macphail,  Alexandeb  J.,  36  Lcwisham  Park,  S.E, 

1882  MacRosty,  Alexandeb,  West  Bank  House,  Esher, 
1 869  McAbthub,  Alexandeb,  79  Holland  Park,  W, 

1886  McAbthub,  John  P.,  \^  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C, 

1883  McAbthub,  Wm.   Alexandeb,  M.P.,  \2  Biuskingham  Gate,  S.W,;  and 

18  ^  19  Silk  Street,  CripplegaU,  E.C. 

1892  t^cCoNNELL,  Abthub  J.,  8  Collingham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S,W, 

1893  McCoNNELL,  Frederick  V.,  37  Cranky  Gardens,  S,W, 
1890  fMcCuLLOCH,  George,  184  Queen's  Gate,  S.W, 

1883  McDonald,  James  E.,  4  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  E,C, 

1882  McDoNELL,  Abthub  W.,  2  Rectory  Place,  Portsmouth  Road,  Guildford. 

1882  McEachabn,   Sib  Malcolm  D.,    Overstone  Park,  Northampton;     and 
Billiter  Square  Buildings,  E.C, 

1882  McEuEN,  David  Painteb,  24  Pembridge  Square,  W. 

1898  McFarlane,  William,  Messrs.  W,  Dunn  ^  Co. ,  43  Broad  Street  Avmue,  E.  C, 

1899  McGaw,  John  Thoburn, -BrooTwAaW,  Wamham,  Horsham, 
1879  McIlwraith,  Andbew,  Billiter  Square  Buildings,  E.C, 

1884  McIntybb,  J.  P.,  3  New  BasinghaU  Street,  E,C, 

1905  McKenzib,  Frederick  A.,  16  Museum  Mansion,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C, 

1905  McKebrow,  William,  1  Minster  Road,  West    Hampstead,  N,W. ;  and 

72  Fenohurch  Street,  E.C. 

1886  McLean,  Norman,  West  Hall,  Sherborne,  Dorset, 

1899  Maguire,  Thomas  Miller,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  12  EarVs  Court  Square,  S.W. 

1895  Malcomson,  David,  care  of  Messrs,  Coutts  ^'  Co.,  440  Strand,  W.G. 

1883  Manley,  William,  50  Croydon  Grove,  Croydon. 

1901  fMANNKBS,  Charles,  237  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W, 
1892  Mardbn,  William,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
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1901 
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Marks,  David,  cJo  National  Provincial  Bank,  88  Cramwell  Boad,  S.  W, 
Maklboquuqu,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G  ,  38b  Cutzon  Street,  W, ; 

and  Blenheim  Palace^  Woodstock, 
Marsdbn,  The  Eight  Rbt.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Dyrham  Lodge^  Clifton  Park, 

Bristol. 
Marshall,  Ernest  Luxmoore,  9  St.  Helenas  Place,  E.C. 
-{-Marsuall,  Henry  B.,  3  Throgmorion  Avenue^  E.C. 
Marshall,  Leou  R.  H.,  Blackie  House,  UiUversiiy  Eaily  Edinburgh. 
fMARTiN,  Francis,  The  Grange,  Wroxham,  Norfolk, 
Martin,  Jambs,  Sunny  side,  58  Palace  Boad,  Streatham  Hill,  8.  W, ;  and 

Sujolk  House,  Laurence  Pountneg  Hill,  E.C. 
Mathers,  Edward  P.,  6  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  S.W. ;  and  50  Old  Broad 

Street,  EC, 
tMATHBSON,  Alex.  Perceval,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.  W. 
Mathieson,   James    Francis,  M.A.,    13    Langlatid    Gardens,  Finchleg 

Boad,N.W. 
Maton,  Leonard  J.,  B.A.,  15  ComwaXl  Gardens,  S.W. 
Matthews,  James,  Lemington  Hall,  Scotswood  B.8.O.,  Northumberland. 
Maurice,  John  A.,  Elm  Grove,  Dawlish. 
Mead,  Frbderick,  The  Moorings,  St.  Albans, 
IMedhuest,  Francis  Hastings,  13  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
fMsESON,  Edwaru   Tucxeb,   K.N.,   2  Marchmont  Gardens,  Bichmond, 

Surrey, 
tMBESON,  Frederick,  2  Marchmont  Gardens,  Bichmond,  Surrey, 
Meinertzhagen,  Ernest  Louis,  4  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Mei.huish,  Willlam,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C, 
Melliss,  John  C,  M.Inst.C.E.,   F.G.S.,   Denewood,   Hollycroft  Avenue, 

Hampstcad,  N.  W. 
Mercer,  Wm.  Alexander,  85  Lmidon  Wall,  E.C. 
Merton,  Thomas  D.,  32  Parliament  Hill,  N.  W. 
Messer,  Allan  E.,  14  Old  Jeivry  Chambers,  E.C. 
Metcalfe,  Slb  Charles  H.  T.,  "Bart.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  PaU  Mall, 

S.W. 
f Metcalfe,  Frank  E.,  Gloucester  House,  Stonebridge  Park,  N.  W, 
Metcalfe,  Joseph,  c?/o  Bryant  Trading  Syndicate,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 
Mbwburn,  William  R.,  J.P.,  c/o  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  71   Cornhill, 

E.C. 
f  Michaelis,  Max,  Tandridge  Court,  Oxted,  Surrey. 
Michell,  Sir  Lewis  L.,  Powyslea,  Hatfield  Boad,  St.  Albans. 
Mignon,  Captain  Jepson  G.,  78  Elsham  Boad,  Addison  Road,  W, 
Miller,  Charles  A.  Duff,  9  Warwick  Square,  S.  W, 
Miller,  Edward  H.,  142  Long  Acre,  W.C, 
Miller,  James,  The  Cottage,  Highwood  Hill,  Mill  Hill,  Middlesex;  and 

2  Billiter  Avenue,  E.C, 
tMiLUGAN,  George,  Messrs.  Debenhams,  Limited,  18  St.  Helen's  Street, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
tMiLLS,  Thomas,  Longdown  House,  Sandhurst,  Berks. 
MiLNER,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscoujnt,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  47  Buke  Street, 

St  James',  S.  W. ;  Brooks's  Club,  S.  W.  ;  ar,d  Slurry  Court,  Canterbury. 
MiLNEB,  Thomas  J.,  25  Albany  Boad,  Stroud  Gre&n,  N. 

o4 
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GleutioQ 
1898 

1902 

1898 
1895 
1878 
1907 
1885 
1895 
1904 

1884 
1885 
1903 

1894 
1885 
1903 
1891 
1903 
1898 

1883 

1887 

1885 
1903 

1891 
1894 
1900 
1868 

1900 
1903 
1897 
1900 

1887 
1886 
1868 
1904 
1904 
1902 
1885 
1896 
1906 
1903 


MiNTo,  H.E.  Rt.  Hon.  the  Eabl  op,  G.M.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.M.I.E., 

Government  House,  Calcutta  ;  and  Minto  House,  Hawick,  iV.5. 
MrrcHBLL,  Ebnbst  J.  D.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.8.,  If  Oa^ard  and  Cam- 
bridge Mansions,  W, 
fMiTCHBLL,  James,  Lanheme,  Shillingford  HUl,  WaUingford,  Berks, 
f Mitchell,  John  STBysNaoNi  8  Chiswdl  Street,  E.C. 
MocATTA,  Ebnest  G.,  4  Tkrogmorton  Avenue,  E,C, 
Moffat,  Robebt  Unwin,  C.M.G.,  M.B.,  CM.,  146  Harlei/  Street,  W, 
fMoiB,  Robebt  N.,  5  Lgncroft  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Moltbno,  Pbbcy  Allpobt,  M.P.,  10  Palace  Court,  Bayswater,  W, 
Monk-Bbetton,  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  O.B.,  16  Princes  Gardens,  8,W.;  and 

Conyboro,  Lewes. 
Montefiobb,  Hbbbbbt  B.,  7  Belsize  Avenue,  N.  W, 
Montefiobb,  Joseph  G.,  14  Westboume  Park  Road,  W, 
MoNTGOMEBY,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H.  H.,  D.D.,  Society  for  Propagation 

of  the  Gospel,  19  Dtlahay  Street,  S,W. 
f  Moon,  Edwabd  R.  P.,  6  Onslow  Gardens,  8,W, 
MooBB,  Arthub  Chisolm,  23  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
MooBE,  Majob  Abthtjb  T.,  R.E.,  The  Grange,  Gillingham,  Kent, 
MooBE,  YoBK  T.  G.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C  P.,  1  Lewisham  HUl,  8.E. 
Moobhead,  Edwabd,  Pr  0.  Box  638,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
MooBHBAD,  James,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  Roi/al  Societies  Club,  631  St.  Januss 

Street,  S.W. 
fMooBHOusE,  Edwabd,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  1  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  EC, 
Moob-Radfobd,  Alfbed,  59    Queen's   Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W.;  and 

2  Hare  Court,  Temple,  E,C, 
Mobbing,  Chables  Algebnon,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Moore  Place,  Esher, 
MoBGAN,  Benjamin  H.,  Queen  Anne's  Chambers,  Broadway,  Westminster, 

S.W, 
MoBGAN,  LiBUT.-CoLONEL  A.  HicKMAN,  D.S.O.,  14  GrosvcnoT  Place,  8,W, 
fMoBGAN,  GwtnVaughan,5  St.  James's  Street,  S,W» 
MoBGAN,  Penby  Vaughan,  7  Park  Lane,  W, 
MdBGAN,  Septimus  Vaughan,  37  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

S,W.;  and  42  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
MoBOAN,  Aldebman  SiB  WALTkai  Vaughan,  Babt.,  2  Whitehall  Court,  8.  W, 
MoBSE»  GiLBEBT,  Crowu  Brewcry,  Lomestoft, 
fMoBBBLL,  John  Bowes,  30  St.  Marifs^  York, 
MoBBisoN,  Jambs  K.,  10  Etmi>   Road,  South  Hampstead,  N,W,;  and 

Thatched  House  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S.  W, 
tMoBBisoN,  John  S.,  Thatched  Home  Club,  St.  Jamjes's  Street,  8,W, 
MoBBisoN,  Walteb,  Molham  Tarn,  Settle  ;  and  77  CromweU  Road,  8,  W, 
MoBT,  William,  1  Stanley  Crescent,  Netting  HUl,  W, 
Mobton,  Richabd  F.,  38  Grange  Crescent,  Sharrow,  Sheffield, 
MosBLY,  Alfbed,  C.M.Q.,  West  Lodge,  Hadley  Wood,  Bamet, 
Mosenthal,  Geobge  J.  S.,  190  Queen's  Gate,  S,W, 
Mosknthal,  Habby,  19  Green  Street,  W, 
Moulsdalb,  William  E.,  24  Chapel  Street,  Liverpool. 
Mugfobd,  Captain  Samuel,  42  Crcssida  Road,  Whitehall  Park,  N, 
MuiB,  William  Clabk,  Royal  Exchange,  Glasgow, 
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1902     MuixBB,  Egbert,  52  New  Broad  Street,  E.  C. 

1897      MuNN,  WiNCHBSTBB,  Laverstoke,  near  Whitchurch^  Hants, 

1902      Murdoch,  John,  62  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

]  896      MuBE,  Sib  Andbb-w,  4  McLaren  Road,  NemngtoUy  Edinburgh, 

1899     MuBBAY,  THE  HoN.  Albxandeb  0.  (Master  of  Elibank),  M.P.,  Juniper 

Bank,  Walherhurny  Peeblesshire ;  and  Brooks's  Club,  St.  James's  Street, 

8,W, 

1885     fMuBBAY,  ChablbS;  Eastcote  Place,  Pinner,  Middlesex, 
1904     MuERAv,  Colin  A.,  I.S.O.,  cjo  National  Provincial  Bank,  Folkestone. 
1901      MuBTON,  Sib  Walter,  C.B.,  Saxbys,  Chislehurst;  and  Devonshire  Club, 

St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
1901      fMusGBAVB,  Captain  Herbbbt,  K.E.,  Hurst-on-days,  East  Chrinstead. 


1876  f  Naibn,  John,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1906  Nathan,  Frank  B.,  29  Brundenell  Avenue,  Leeds. 

1889  Nathan,  Geobqb  I.,  <?/o  Messrs.  I.  Salaman  ^  Co., 46 Monkwell  Street,  E.C. 

1887  t^ATHAN,  Joseph  E.,  23  Pembridge  Gardens,  W, 

1885  Nathan,  Louis  A.,  Dashwood-  House,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E.C, 
1881  Nathan,  N.  Alfbbd,  28  Finsbury  Street,  E.C. 

1886  INbamb,  Abthub,  Woodlands,  Selling,  Faversham, 
1894  Neil,  William,  35  Walbrook,  E.C, 

1888  INbish,  William,  The  Laws,  Dundee;  and  Hogarth  Club,  Dover  Street,  W. 

1903  Nelson,  Septimus  Or.,  Messrs.  Merry  weather  ^'  Sons,  Greenwich  Road,  S.E. 

1881  Nelson,  Sib  E.  Montague,  K.C.M.G.,  3  Whitehall  Court,  S.  W, 

1893  Nelson,  Habold,  15  Dowgate  Hill,  E.C. 

1904  Nbsbitt,  Bobert  C,  2i5  Palace  Court,   W.;  and  7  Devonshire  Square, 

Bishopsgate,  E.C. 

1882  Ness,  Gavin  Parker,  19  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

1889  Nestle,  William  D.,  Winterboume,  Brighton  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

1888  Neumann,  Siomund,  146  Piccadilly,  W. 

1896  Neville,  George  W.,  18  Sussex  Place,  Regent's  Park,  NW, 

1896  tNBWMARCH,  John,  Chasewood,  Cater  ham  Valley,  Surrey, 

1886  NiCHOL,  Bobert,  57  Eltham  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

1904  t^*^^<^^^^»   William,   F.G.S.,   cjo   National   Bank  of  Australasia,  123 

Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C, 

1891  NiCHOLLS,  Alfred  M.,  8  Courtfield  Gardens,  S.W, 

1903  NiCHOLLS,  Horace  W.,  9  Amherst  Avenue,  Ealing,  W, 

1896  Nichols,  Abthub,  Bank  of  Egypt,  26  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1889  fNi'^iso^*  Robebt,  76  Cornhill,  E.C, 

1878  Nobth,  Fbbdbric  William,  F.G.S.,  142  Portsdown  Road,  W. 

1894  NoBTHCLiFFB,  Rt.  Hon.  Lobd,  36  Berkeley  Square,  W. ;  and  Elmwood, 

St,  Peters,  Kent. 

1891  fNoBTHESK,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  6  Hans  Crescent,  S.  W, 

1904  Oak,  William  Percival,  M.Inst.C.E.,  13  ColviVe  Gardens,  Bay.mater,  W. 
1906  O'Farreix,  Thomas  A.,  J.P.,  30  Landowne  Road,  Dublin. 

1897  Ommanney,  Charles  H.,  C.M.G.,  3  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

188ff  Ommanney,  Sir  Montagu  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B,  I.S.O.,  10   Prince  of 
I  Wales  Terrace,  W. 
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1889      Onslow,  Kt.  Hon.  thk  Earl  op,  G.C.M.G.,  7  Richmond  Terrace,  White- 
hall, 8.  W, ;  and  Clandon  Park,  Guildford, 
1904      Oppknhbimrr,  BimyARD,  7o  JiirlpnhtfH  Matmiotis,  W. 

1903  Orford,  Charles  T.,  43  Bloom^hurtf  Sf^twrf,  W.C, 

1904  OsBORN,  Edward  15.,  41  Gfoi>c  End  Roatl,  N.W. 

1883     fOsBORNR,  Captain  Frank ^  Harhuri/  fJaU,  Leamington. 

1897     OsTROROO,  Cou«T  Stanislaus  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  6  Neiherton  Orove,  CheUea^ 

8.W. 

1889     Otterson,  Alfrrd  S.,  Durward  House,  Kensington  Court,  W. 
1872     Otwat,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  John,  Bart.,  84  Eaton  Sqwire,  8,W.; 

and  Athenaum  Club,  PaU  Mali,  8.  IF. 
1904     OwBN- Jones,  John,  Trig/a,  8hortmfad  8treet,  Biggleswade, 


1897     Pack,  David  S.,  Marieville,  Newton  8tewart,  N.B. 
1902     fPALioLOGus,  Augustus  L.,  47  Beckenham  Boad,  Beekenham. 
1897     Palmer,  Capt.  Richard  E.,  Oaklands  Park,  Newdigate,  8urrey, 
1899     fPALMER,  Thomas. 

1880  Parbury,  Charles,  3  De  Vere  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 

1889  fPARFiTT,  Captain  James  L.,  Logan,  Blake  Hall  Boad,  Wanstead,  N,E. 

1879  PAfiFiTTjCA  PTA  IN  W  J  iLX  AM ,  6  2  Foyle  Boad,,  Westcombe  Park,  BlackheaJh,  8.  E. 

1890  tPARKER,  Sir  Gjlhritt,  M.P.,  20  Carlton  House  Terrace,  8,W, ;   and 
Homes  tall,  Eosi  Grinstfud, 

1889     t^^^^^^'  Henry,  Vale  View  Cottage,  Tring  Hill,  THng, 

1893  JPabkin,  Georob  R.,  C.M.G.,  M.A.^  LL.D,.  17  Waterho  Place,  8,W. 
1886      Pah^inotoNj Siit  J  Roper,  J.P,, BX, 24  Crutchtd Friars,  K.C.  ;  6  Dewm- 

shire  Place,  W,  ;  and  United  S^rtncf  Club,  Pail  MaU,  8.W. 
1902     Parkinson,  Thomas  W    M.D.,  77  Shane  Street,  S.W, 

1897  Parr,  Rev.  Edward  G.  C,     Bdton  GardejjSj  Bt^uih  Kensington,  8.W, 
1888     Pasteur,  JIbkr^j  Wptchca,  Much  ffedha/m,  Herts, 

1886  fPATKESoN,  J  Gi^istBR,  27  Pembridge  Gardens,  Bagswater,  W, 

1902  PATBctsoN  Jamk^  OowanSj  BUHfer  BnildingA,  E.C, 

1887  f  Patterson,  My  LBS,  ^SwitMitiJer,  Tolpuddle,  Dorchester  ;  and  Oriental  Cftib, 
Hanover  Squ^rc^  W. 

1898  Pat^l,  Ai.EXANaEB,  32  Upper  Park  Boad,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.'^. 

1881  tP»AC[B,  Sib  Walter,  K.aM.G    LS.C,  83  Jlt^torifi  8treet,  8.W. 
1877      Peacock  ^  Geo  roe,  27  Milttm  Street^  Fore  Street  ^  E.C, 

1885     fPRAK^i  Georob  Herbert,  B.A-,  LL.B,,  Bautty  Hall,  Yorks, 

1877     t Pea HCB,  15d WARD,  Oriental  Club,  Hanotrr  Sqtmre,  }K 

1896     JPkabbon  Bin  Wkktman  £>.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Padd&ckhurst,  Worth,  Sussex; 

and  10  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
1896     t^^*'^'"^""'''™  CoLOxVBL  ErnesTj  R.E.,  6p  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1903  Pef.l,  Thk  Uon.  Gborob,  M.A.,  3  Cleveland  Square,  8t.  Jameses,  8,W, 

1894  ;  P«NfB&r  Si«  JnM«  DRNts^JN,  K.C.M.G.,  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.^  Electra 
j  House  J  MoorgalCj  E.C, 

1907  '  Pk^^*^*lt>,   Haijot-d   L.,   St.   John's   College,    Cambridge;    and  Betidigo, 
l^ciortir. 

1880  tPEfJj^KFATHKk^  F.  W.,  LL.D.,  Bathsallagh,  Cdhinstonm,  Co,  WickUm, 

Trcfami. 
1884     Penney,  Edward  C,  8  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  S.E, 
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1899  Prhcbval,  Spbncer  A.,  16  Southsea  Terrace,  Sottthsea, 

1892  I  Perceval.  Sir  Westby  B.,  K.C.M.a.,  20  Copthall  Avenue,  E.C, 

1895  j  Pbrks,   Rr^EFTHT    Wm.,   M.P.,    A.MJnsf.O.E.,    11    Kensington    Palace 

j  Gardctui,  Tf; 

1880  I  Pbbbtno,  Cha&les,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8,W. 
1902  !  PBftRy   RoBTN^ON  G.,  Glendyne,  Eatmi  Jtise,  Ealing,  IK 
1879  I  fPimreiiiCK  Edwabd  A..  13  Hfypfoft  f^tml,  Sirralfwtn,  S.W. 

1872  tPiMLtPsow-STOw,  Sir   Frederick   S.,  Bart.,  Blackdown  House,    Fem- 

Attrii^  Siisnex     and  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  8.W, 
1884     ^Vmu^hir^jlAQn^h^  P  O,  Box  \i%y  J&hany^Jih%rq,  Tniv^^vaal. 
1901      Pick:woat>^  RoRERT  W.,    C^  Comragh  Ro&df  IVeai  Kensington,  W. 
1897      Pipe  a,  Willuk  F    c/<?  J,  A.  SmuUbmeSf  Esq.,  27  Milton  Street,  E.C, 
1897      Prrrsj  Thokas,  C,B.,  St.  St^hen's  Hmise,  Vkioriu  Eminivkmeni^  S,W, 
1888     tPi^NT,  now.  Edmtnii  H.  T.,  M.L.C,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
1882     Plkvueli^  T  0.  63  St.  James's  Street,  S.W, ;  and  East  Sussex  Club,  St. 
Lcmmrds-on~Sea, 

1904  I  Plumptre,  John  Vallis  Nicholl,  133  Thurlow  Park  Road,  West  Dulwich. 

S.E. 

1905  ,  t^OLLocK,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart.,  2 1  Hyde  Park  Place,  W. 

1897  \  \Poixsovjn,  Rev.  S.    Gordon,    The  Rectory,  Devonport ;   and   67    St. 
[  Jameses  Street,  S.W. 

1900  j  PoNTtFKX,  AtiTMua  R. 

1869  tPoORB,  Major  R.,  Old  Lodge,  Salisbury. 

1892  Porter,  Robert,  37  Chalmers  Sirt'et,  ICdiiiliUrgh. 

1886  t Potter,  John  Wilson,  2  Fmchurch  Avenue f  IC,C, 

1873  PbancBjRkoinald  H.,  77ij  Fcms^Frognttl^  Hampsttad,  N.W. 

1882  PR anker  D,  PfiRcif  J.,  Woolacomhs^  Park  HUl^  Carshalton^  Surrey. 
lVi04     Pratt,  Edwin  A.,  Mmui   Bank,  Famh^rojigh,  S.O.,  Kent, 

1868     Pratt,  J.  J.,  79  Qaeen  Stmetf  Cheapside,  E,C. 

1901  Pratt,  J.  Jerham,  Jdn.   Th^  Efrgk^,  Wc^t  Hill,  tiighgaie,  N. 

1886     Preece,  Sir  Wm.   Henry,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Gothic  Ledge, 
Wimh/edim,  S.W, 

1883  PRBviTE,  Joseph  Weedon,  Oak  Lodge,  Pond  Road,  Blackheath,  S,E. 

1 898  t  P*i  c^p  Hbnrt  j. 

1906  PsiiESTLKir    W.  E.  Briogs,  M.P.,    Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  S.W,;  and 

65  P*icar  Lane,  Bradford, 
1886     ParLLEViTK^  J   M.^  Margaret  Lodge,  94  Einchley  Road,  N.W. 
1875      Prince,  John  S.,   28  i?*?  fV^  Gardens,  W. 
1891     pHiTCHAicD,  Lt¥ut. -General  Sir  Gordon  D.,  R.E.,  K.C.B.,  United  Service 

Club,  Pali  Mall,  S.W. 
1882     Probtn,  Sir  Lesley,  K.C.V.O.,  79  Onslow  Square,  S.W, 

1899  i  Probyn,  LiEUT.-CoLr)NELCLiF*t>RD,  J.P.,  55  Grosvenor  Street,  W, 

1901  !  PucKLE,  Henflt  LifiONARD,  Norlh  Queensland  Insurance  Co,,  Ingram  Court, 

Femhurch  Street,  E.C. 
1894  ;  PuLESTON.  ^ib.  John  Henry,  2  Whitehall  Court,  S.W, 
1882  ,  Purvis,  Gilbert,  5  Bow  Churchyard,  E.C, 

1905  I  Quilter,  Frederic  R.,  68  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1899  I  QriLTKR,  Sir  W.  Cuthbert,  Bart.,  74  South  Audley  Street,  W. ;  and 
Bawdsey  Manor,  Woodbridge. 
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Year  of 

Election, 

1884 

]888 
1005 
1881 
1884 
1872 
1889 

1880 

1902 
1906 

1885 
1894 

1905 
1892 

1881 
1894 
1896 

1893 
1904 
1893 
1883 
1900 
1902 

1903 

1897 
1900 
1898 

1878 
1002 
1895 

1896 
1891 

1894 
1902 


RADCurpB,  P.  CoPLESTON,    DcrHford,  Crown  HiU  S,8.0.  Devon;  and 

Union  aub,  8,W. 
Hait,  Gbowos  TifOMAB,  70  #  71  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C, 
Ralbioh,  Sir  TaoitA&,  K.C.SJ  ,  Athenaum  aub,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Ballt,  pAimwu,    7  Bdgrave  Square,  S.  W 
KA)tsAY,  RoBEftT,  Hofthm,  CanttrHuT^. 
Ram^jsih,  HicHittri,  SiidinghitTi^tt  CMddintjfM,  Godalming, 
tRAKDALL,  EuosKB  T.,  clo  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18  BircMn  Lane, 

E.C, 
tRAHKiN,  Sm  Jambs,  Babt.,  35  Ennitmore  Gardena,  8.W. ;  and  Bryngwyn, 

Hereford. 
RANiOira,  BBBTttAM  C,  Shirleiyh,  8t.  Edmund^s  Boad,  Ipswich, 
Rason  Hon.  Ct>HNTHwA[TE  H.  {Agent- General  for  Western  Australia)^ 

15  Victortfi  Sfreet. 
fRAw,  GmttOK  Beitot,  96  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C. 
Rawbb,  Lieut. -CoLOiCEL  Wm.  Woodwabd,  R.A.,  Junior  United  Serviee 

Cluff,  Charh-i  Street,  S.W. 
Rawson,  AVsrf.  Stepnfy,  M.A.,  M.I.E.E.,  23  Fit^roy  Square,  W, 
Rbadman,    Jambs    Rurobss,   D.Sc,  Mynde  Park,  Tram  Inn,    B,S.O„ 

fftr^/ord. 
f RfiAY,  Rt,  Hon  Lord,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  6  Great  Stanhope  Street,  W. 
Rbbves,  Hugh  W«.,  42  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Rbevbs,  Hok.  William  Pbmbbb  (High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand), 

18  n€fi>ri^  Street,  S.W. 
Reid,  Edwabd  v.,  Musts.  Dalgfly  ^  Co.,  94  Bkhopngate  Street,  E.C. 
Remington,  John  B,   Aynsomf^  Grange'Oi'er-Smidift  Lanes, 
Rbnnib,  Q-bobob  B.,  20  Lowndes  Str^H,  S.  W. 
Rbnnib,  George  Hall,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E,C, 
fRENTON,  J.  H.,  5  Whittington  Avenue,  E.C, 
EEYNOLOfi^BALL,  EusTACJB  A.,  B.A.,  16  Eaton  Bise,  Ealing,  W,;  and  27 

Chaneery  I^n^^,  W.C. 
RBTNOLfis,  Et>waed  C,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  London   Wail 

BuUdings,  Circus  Pldce,  E,C: 
■fEtcHAUDSj  GsoBfiB,  3  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W, 
Richards,  Roaaa  C.  2  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E,C, 
RicHABDSON,  Captain  Ebnald  E.,  J.P.,  Glanbrydan  Park,  Carmarthen- 

shire. 
Richmond,  James,  Monzie  Castle,  Crieff,  N.B, 
EtDijELL.  Fathick,  Messrs.  F,  Bailey  ^  Co.,  59  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
fiiDQBWAV.RT.HoN.SiR  J.  West,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,K.C.S.L,  Athen<gum 

Club,  Pail  Mall,  8.W. 
RtppoN  JosBPB^  33  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C, 
RiviNGTON,  W.  John,  **  British  Trade  Journal,**  24  Mark  Lane,E.C.; 

and  21  Ghdiww  Gardens,  S.W. 
Roberts,  G.  Q.,  M.A„  St.  Thomasi's  Hospital,  S.E. 
Robebts,  JiMRa.  Ptrran  HottM,  Pt^rrunporth  BM.O.,  Cornwall, 


1895  I  Roberts,  RicHAttD  NB\'ttJL.  96  Finchlfit/  Hi^ad,  N.W, 


1907 
1902 


Robertson,  Libiut^-Coloi^kl  Sib  Donald,  K  C.BJ.,  Mylor  House,  Ascot. 
Robertson,  Sir  George  Scott,  E.C.SJ.,  MP.,  2  Mitre  Court  Buildings, 
Temple,  E.C;  and  Bevere  Cottage,  Claines,  Worcester, 


Tear  of 
Rlection, 

1869 

1903 
1906 

1804 
1889 

1878 

1896 
1905 

1898 
1885 
1888 
3875 
1897 
1906 
1888 
1878 
1879 

1906 
1881 

1905 
1905 
1906 
1880 

1881 
1883 
1894 
1906 
1890 
1881 
1899 
1883 
1879 
1875 
1907 

1875 
1898 
1891 
1889 

1885 
1881 
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Robinson,  Major-Gbnebal  C.  W.,  C.B.,  Beverley  House,  38  Eaton  Rise, 

Ealing,  W. ;  and  Army  #  Navy  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8.  W, 
Robinson,  Fredebick  A.,  A.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  54  Old  Broad  St.,  E.G. 
Robinson,  Sib  J.  Clifton,  J.P.,  Keith  House,  Porchester  Gate,  W. ;  and 

16  Great  George  Street,  S.W, 
fRoBiNsoN,  Joseph  B.,  Dudley  House,  Park  Lane,  W. 
fRoBiNSON,  Thomas  B.,  Messrs.  McHwraith,  McEackam  #  Co.,  BUlitcr 

Square  Buildings,  E.C, 
Robinson,  Sib  WnxiAM,  G.C.M.G.,  28  Evelyn  Mansions,  Carlisle  Place, 

S.W.;  and  Windham  Club,  St,  James's  Square,  S.W. 
BoBSON,  Chablbs  R.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.  W.  • 
RooEB,  Gkobqe,  75  Fitzjohn*s  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W.;  and  4  lAcyds 

Avenue,  E.C. 
RoLLO,  Thb  Hon,  Gilbbbt,  50  South  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
Rome,  Robrbt,  2  Harewood  Place,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
fRoNALD,  Bybon  L.,  14  Upper  PhiUimore  Gardens,  W. 
Ronald,  R.  B.,  Pembury  Grange,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Root,  John,  Jun.,  Fairlawn,  Ewell. 

RoPEB,  Edwabd  Wm.,  c/o  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  1  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C. 
RoPEB,  Fbeeman,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 
Rose,  B.  Lancastbb,  1  Cromwell  Boad,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Rose,  Chables  D.,  M.P.,  53  Berkeley  Square,  W. ;  and  Hardwick  House, 

Pangboume,  Reading. 
Rose,  Thomas  L.  Mabwood,  Queen  Anne*s  Mansions,  S.  W. 
fRosEBBBY,  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  K.G.,  K.T.,  38  Berkeley  Square, 

W, ;  and  Dalmeny,  near  Edinburgh,  N.B, 
Ross,  Abthub,  St.  CUments,  Carshalton  Boad,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Ross,  Abthub,  Jun.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  1  GlengaU  Boad,  Peckham,  S.E. 
Ross,  Jambs  W.  G.,  143  Mitcham  Lane,  Streatham,  S.W. 
Ross,  John,  Morven,  6  North  Hill,  Highgate,  N. ;  and  119  Finsbury  Pave-- 

ment,E.C. 
fRoTH,  H.  Ling,  Briarfield,  Shibden,  Halifax, 
fRoTHSCHiLD,  A.  A.,  Mill  Hall,  Cuckfield,  Sussex. 
RoTHWBLL,  Gbobgb,  5  Throgmortou  Avenue,  E.C, 
tRoYTB,  Henby  Vincent,  14  Sumner  Place,  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 
BoYDS,  Edmund  M.,  Windham  Club,  St.  Jameses  Square,  S.  W. 
fRuDD,  Chablbs  D.,  8  Old  Jewry,  E.C;  and  98  Mount  Street,  W. 
RuDD,  Fbank  M.,  New  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
fRuNCHMAN,  M.  S.,  3  Adams  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Russell,  Captain  A.  H.,  Fyning  House,  Bogate,  Petersfield. 
RussKLL,  G.  Gbey,  clo  Messrs.  Weddel  ^  Co.,  16  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
Russell,  Patbick  N.,  cJo  Agent- General  for    Transvaal,.  72    Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
Russell,  Thomas,  Haremere,  Etchingham,  Stissex, 
Russell,  Thomas  J.,  London  4"  Westminster  Bank,  41  Lothbwry„E.C.. 
Russell,  Wm.  Cecil,  Haremere,  Etchingham,  Sussex. 
Ruthbbfobd,  H.  K.,  Saloms  Court,  Banstead,  Epsom* 

Saalfeld,  Alfbed,  The  Elins,  Bickley,  Kent. 
fSAiLLABD,  Philip,  87  Aldersg^ifi  Street,  E.CU 
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1 902     Samurl,  Sir  Edward  L.,  Bart.,  3  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

1902     Samtjbl,  Henry,  11  Cfeveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

1898     Sandbman,  Alastair  C,  62  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

1887     Sandover,  William,  Aehburton,  Richmond  Hill,  Surrey;  andZ  Uoyds 

Avenue,  E.G. 
1873     Sassoon,  Arthur,  12  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C, 
1891     fSAuxDBRS,  Frederic  J.,  F.R.G.8.,  Cambridge  House,  Harmondmorth, 

Yiewsley,  Middlesex, 

1890  Saunders,  Sir  Frederick  R.,  K.C.M.G  ,  47  The  Drive,  Hove,  Sussex; 

ani  Conservative  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S,  W, 
1898     Savaob,  Percy  H.,  Blomfidd  House,  86  London  WaU,  E.C. 
1886     Savage,  Wm.  Frbdk.,  Blomfield  House,  86  London  Wall,  E.C. 
1897     Savtll,  Walter,  9  Queen's  Gardens,  West  Brighton, 
1904     Sawtbll,  William  Arthur,  39  DeauvUle  Road,  Clapham  Park,  8,W, 

1883  Sawyer,  Ernest  E.,    M.A.,   C.E.,   20   Devonshire   Terrace,   Lancaster 

Gate,  W. 

1896  ScAMMBLL,  Edward  T.,  61  Marmora  Road,  Honor  Oak,  S,K 

1 886  tScARTH,  Lbyeson  E.,  M. a.,  84  Oaktoood  Court,  Kensington,  W. 

1900  ScHiFF,  Arthur,  662  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E,C. 

1906  Schilling,  Frank  J.,  4  Stratford  Place,  W, 

1896  ScHLiCH,  William,  Ph.D.,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  29  Banbury  Road,  Oxford, 

1 897  Schmidt,  Robert  F.  W.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  39  aarendon  Road,  Putney,  8,  W. 

1885  ScHwARTZE,  0.  E.  R.,  M.A.,  8   Cambridge  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N,W. ; 

and  Conservative  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S.  W. 

1884  Sconce,  Captain  Q-.  Colquhoun,  1  Wetherby  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

S.W. 

1886  ScoTT,  Archibald  E.,  RotJierfield  Park,  Alton,    Hants;   and    United 

University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 
1886     Scott,  Charles  J.,  Hilgay,  Guildford, 

1886  Scott,  Walter  H.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Park  Road,  East  Molesey. 

1904  ScRiYBNBR,   F.   A.,    Commercial  Banking  Co,  of  Sydney,    18  Birchin 

Lane,  E.C, 
1893     Scrutton,  James  Herbert,  9  Gracechurch  Street,  E,C. 

1906  Sbbag-Montekiorb,  Robert  M.,  B.A.,  East  Cliff  Lodge,  Ranugate. 

1905  f Sedgwick,  Alfred  M.,  106  Oaktoood  Count,  Kensington,  W. 
1881      Sblbt,  Pbidbaux,  Koroit,  Chepstow  Road,  Croydon, 

1904     Sbllar,  Gerard  H.  Craig,  75  Cromwell  Road,  S,W, ;  and  Littlegreen, 
Petersfield,  Hants. 

1891  Sbmple,  Jambs  C,  F.R.G.S.,  Oranhurst,  Beechwood  Avenue,  Kew  Gardens, 

Surrey. 

1887  Sbnior,  Edward  Nassau,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C 
1871  !  Srrooold,  G.  Peakce,  166  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

1898  !  Settle,  Major-Gbnkral   Sib   Henry  H.,  R.E.,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  United 
I  Service  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8.  W. 

1907  I  Shand,  Alexander  Allan,  62  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 

1888  Shand,  John  Loudoun,  24  Rood  Lane,  E.C, 
1900     Shkldrick,  John  S.,  96  Gresham  House,  E.C, 

1898  .  Shelford,   Frederic,  B.Sc,  M.lDst.C.E.,   F.R.G.S.,    35a   Great  George 

!  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

A886  i  Sherlock,  William  H.,  West  Vietv,  Caterham,  Surrey. 
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1874  Shipsteb,  Henby  F.,  10  Ladbroke  Square^  W.;  and  CanservcUive  Cluh^  St. 

Jameses  Street,  8,  JV. 

1887  fSHiKB,  EoBEBT  W.,  Penrith,  11  Terrapin  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 

1883  Short,  Chablbs.  Office  of*'  The  Argus,"  80  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

1885  SiBEY,  Charles,  8  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens,  Campden  Hill,  W. 
1905  SroEY,  James  W.,  Rotherhurat,  Rotherfield,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
1883  fSii-VMii  Colonel  Hugh  A.,  23  Redcliffe  Square,  S,W. . 

1887  Simeon,  Rev.  Philip  B.,  M.A.,  Lathbury  Rectory,  Newport  Pagnell, 
1 883     tSiMPSON,  Major  Fbank,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 

1892  tSiMPSoN,  T.  BouSTEAD,  59  Rutland  Gate,  S.  W, 

1888  tSiNCLAiB,  AuoTJSTiNB  W.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  Rook  House,  South 

Peiherton,  Somerset, 

1886  SiNCLAiB,  David,  65  Russdl  Square,  W,C, ;  and  19  Silver  Street,  E.C, 

1895  Skinnbb,  William  Banks,  Seotswood,  Arkley,  High  Bamet, 

1896  Slade,  Geobqe,  18  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C, 

1887  fSi^B,  Hbnby  G.,  F.R.G.S.,  Heyteebury,  Wilts. 

1894  Sladen,  St.  Babbe  Russell,  1  Delahay  Street,  8.  W. 

1899  Slattbb,  Edmund  M.,  Hawkmoor,  Bovey  Trajcey,  Devon. 
1891     fSMABT,  Fbancis  G.,  M.A.,  Bredbury,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

1901     Smabt,  William,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  dementis  Lane,  E.C. 
1901      Smith,  Alexandkb  Cxjrbib,  Rokeby,  Surbiton. 

1888  Smith,  Rt.  Hon.  Sib  Cectl  Clembnti,  G.C.M.G.,  The  Garden   House, 

Wheathampstead,  St.  Albans. 

1889  f Smith,  D.  Johnstonb,  142  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

1900  Smith,  Daniel  Wabbbs,  Birkby  House,  Bickley,  Kent. 
1898     Smith,  Edwin,  Coburg  Hotel,  Carlos  Place,  W. 

1872     Smith,  Sib  Fbanqs  Vjllenbuve,  19  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensing- 
ton, S.W. 

1895  Smith,  Lt. -Colonel  Sib  Gebabd,  K.C.M.G.,  Hoi  ford  House,  BaMock, 

Herts, 
1880     fSMiTH,  Joseph  J.,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W,C, 
1905     Smith,  Lindsay  Clivb. 

1896  Sjhth,  Richabd  Tildbn,  4  Copt  hall  Avenue,  E.C, 
1 887     Smith,  Thomas,  35  Northcote  Avenue,  Ealing,  W. 

1 907     Smith,  Thomas  F.,  Mefford  Lodge,  Manor  Road,  Wallington,  Surrey. 
1898     Smith,  The  Hon.  Wm.  F.  D.,  M.P.,  3  Grosvenor  Place,  S,  W,  ;  and  Green^ 
lands,  Henley-on-Thames. 

1 880  t^MiTH,  Sib  Willliam  F.  Haynbs,  K.C.M.G.,  Queens  Acre,  Windsor. 
1887     Smith-Rbwsb,  Eustace  A.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W. 

1 893  Smyth,  Rev.  Stewabt,  St.  Mark's  Vicarage,  Silvertown,  E, 

1901  Snbll,  Chables  R. 

1881  fSoMBBViLLE,   Arthur  Fownes,   Binder  House,    Wells,  Somerset;    end 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1907     Solomon,   Hon.   Sib   Richabd,   K.C.B.,   K.C.M.G.   {Agent-General  for 

Transvaal),  72  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
1896     fSoNN,  Gustav,  428  Salisbury  Hottse,  London  Wall,  E,C, 
1874     SoPEB,  Wm.  Garland,  B.A.,  J.P.,   Harestone,   Caterham    Valley;  and 

Devonshire  CUtb,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W, 
1886  Spanier,  Adolf,  30  Maresfield  Gardens,  N.W, 
1905 J   Spabbow,  Reginald  G.,  Lenton  Avenue,  The  Park,  Nottingham, 
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1899  fSPBAK,  John,  The  Grange,  Kirton,  Boston. 

1889  Spencb,  Edwin  J.,  Totara,  20  Lunham  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  8.E. 

1890  Spbncb,  Colonel  John,  BidcUesden  Park,  Brackley,  Northants, 
1905     Spencb,  William  R.,  Sunny  side,  HildaviUe  Drivj,  Jfestcliff-^n'Sea. 

1902  Spenslby,  Howabd,  Westoning  Manor,  Ampthill. 

1888  Spicer,  Sm  Albbbt,  Ba-bt.,  M.P.,  10  Lancaster  Gate,  W,;  and  Brancepeth 

House\  Woodford,  Essex, 

1887  Spiebs,  Felix  William,  68  Lowndes  Square,  S.W, 

1883  fSpBOffroN,  Hugh. 

1905  Spboule,  Milton,  Noxon  Co,  Ltd,  81  Bunhill  Row,  E,C. 

1881  Squibes,  William  Hebbebt,  Hilton,  Worcester  Road,  Malvern  Link, 
1893  Stamfobd,  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  Dunham  Massey  Hall,  Altrincham. 

1891  Stahfobd,  Edwabd,  12  Long  Acre,  W^C, 

1895  fSTANFOBD,  William,  Lynwilg,  Lanark    Road,  Juniper   Grmn,   Mid- 

lothian, N.B, 
1886     fSTANLET,  Walmslbt,  M.InstC.E.,  85  Jjeigham  Court  Road,  Btteatham 

HUl,S,W, 
1883     Stanmobb,  Bight  Hon.  Lobd,  G.C.M.G.,  Athentsum  Club,  BfiU  Mall, 

S,W. ;  and  The  Red  House,  Ascot, 

1903  Stabk,  W.  Emebt,  F.B.G.S.,  Rgdal  Lodgs,  New  Park  Road,  Cl^ipham 

Park,  S.W,;  and  Constitutional  Club,  W,C, 

1878     Stabkb,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Troqueer  Holm,  near  Dum- 
fries, N,B, 

1905     Stabkey,  Rich  abb  Wm.,  Penmaen,  Hamptim  Wick,  Middlesex, 

1904  Statham,  William,  The  Redings,  Totteridge,  Herts. 

1900  tSTEAD,  Alfbed,  4  Chelsea  Court,  S.W, 

1896  Steinthal,  Anton  E.,  7  Harley  Street,  W, ;  and  cjo  Messrs.  A.  Goetz  ^' 

Co,,  20  Bishopsgate  Street,  E,C, 

1902  Stephen,  Noel  Campbell,  61  Stanhope  Gardens,  S,W, 

1902  Stephen,  Thomas,  65  London  WaU,  E.C, 

1896  Stetens,  Chables  W.,  16  Great  St,  Helens,  E.C, 

1882  Stewabt,  Chables  W.  A.,  2  Marchmont  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey, 

1905  Stewabt,  Habold  C,  Ebor  House,  East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  S.W, 
1905  Stewabt,  Josiah,  94  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E,C. 

1881      Stewabt,  Bobebt  M.,  5  Sandrock  Road,  Tunbridge  WtUs. 
1907     t^TEWABT,  Wm.  Bubton,  3  Rutland  Gate,  S.W, 

1874  tSTiBLiNG,  Sib  Chables  E.    F.,    Babt.,    Glorat,   Milton  of   Campsie, 

N.B,;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 

1899  Stokes,  Alfbed  Pabkeb,  13  Bruton  Street,    W, ;    andlZ  LeadenkaH 

Street,  E.C, 
1877     Stone,  Fbedebick  W.,  B.C.L.,  Holms  Hill  House,  Ridge,  Bamet;  and 
10  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C, 

1901  Stone,  Hebbebt,  F.L.S.,  Homelea,  Four  Oaks,  Sutton  Coldfield, 
1893     Stoneham,  Allen  H.  P.,  30  St,  Swithin's  Lane,  E.C. 

1900  Stopfobd,  James  T.  A.,  St.  Catherine's  End  Farm,  Ruislip,  Uxbridge, 

1875  fSTBANGWAYS, HoN.  H.  B.  T.,  Shapwick,  Bridgwater,  Somerset. 

1873     fST^^'^^c^N^  ^^^  Mount  Royal,  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  G.C.M.G.  {High 

Commissioner  for  Canada),  1 7  Victoria  Street,  S.  W, 
1898     Stbeet,  Abthub,  8  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
1880     f  Stbeet,  Edmund,  Brighstone,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 
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1900     Stronob,  W.  Cecil,  34  Westboume  Gardens,  Folkestone, 

1888  tStRUBBN  Fhkdbrick  P  T.,  Spitchwick  Man&r,  A^hhtrtoti,  Devon. 
1884      Stuart,  Jokn,  RJiG.S.,  1  Broad  Street  Piace,  E.C, 

1895  tSTUART,  QotjavT^x.  J.  A.  M.    C.B.,  CVM^G.,  iMvtnie,  Banchory,  KB.; 
and  United  Service  Club,  Fall  Mall,  S,W. 

1896  Sturt,  Majob-Gjenbrai.  Chahles  8.,  Muddiford  House,  Barnstable, 
1904      SukTEB,  CoMMANDKii  MuRRAY  F.,  R.N.,  31   Weyiiwutk  Street,  Portland 

1904  SuTRKUi.Aifi>,  David  A..  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  13  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 

1891  Sutton,  Ahtkub  Wabwke,  Bucklebury  Place,  Wbolhampton,  Berks, 

1902  Sutton,  EnjJiiaT  P  yoatJiiT,  HolTue  Park,  Sonning,  Beading. 

1891  Sutton,  Lhoetaro,  HdlsHe^  Rtiading. 

1896  Sutton,  SfL  H.  Foquet,  Broad  Oak^  Mnading. 

1896  Sutton,  Mabtin  J.,  Holmt^  Farkt  Btmning^  Reading. 
1883  SwANZY,  Francis,  147  Cannon  Street,  £,<?* 

1889  tSYKBs,  Gborgb  H.,  M.A.,  MJostCE.,  Glencoe,  64  Elmhourne  Road, 
Tooting  Common,  S.W, 

1897  tSTKBs,  Robert  D.,  The  Gables,  KerMworth  Road,  Leamington  Spa. 
1902     Sytnbr,  Albert  H.,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C, 


1886     fTALLBNTS,  George  Wm.,  B.A.,  49  Warwick  Square,  8,W, 
1883     Tanute,  Georqr,  Heai^tld  Hallf  Handsworth,  Birmingham;    and  35 
Quern  Victoria  Street, E.€. 

1902  Taktk,  Ebnkst  E.  P,,  The  Huthe,  Staines. 

1888  f  Taylor,  Jamx5  B.,  Sherfteld  Manor,  Basingstoke. 
1885      Taylor,  J.  V  ELLnrrr,  14  King  William  Street,  W.C. 

1905     Taylor,  Robert  H.,  A.M.Inst.O.E.,  MJ.M.E.,  230  Lewisham  High  Road, 

SL  Jofm\  S.E. 

1881      fTAYLOR,  Theodore  C,  MP.,  Sunny  Bank,  Batley,  Yorkshire, 
1831      tTAYixjR,  W.  P.  cjo  Messrs.  Ansdl,  Mankiewicz  and  TaUerman,  Wam- 

ford  Court,  E.C. 
1893     TefiETjiKiEftj  C'tiAiitBS  G.,  2  Sussex  Gardens,  Thurlow  Park  Road,  West 

Dulwich,  S.E, 

1905  I-Teni^yson,  RjGiri   Hon.  Lord,  G.C.M.G.,  Aldworth,  Haslemere;    and 
Farringford^  Freihwater. 

1901  Te>]stson-Colb,  Philip,  6  Addison  Studios,  Bfythe  Road,  W, 
1896     Tbrut  John  D,,  Elmcote,  Bamet. 

1896  tT»w,  Hmrbejit  S. 

1903  I  fTHDMAS,  B,  C*  J.,  Arlington,  Bassett,  Southampton. 

1898     Thomas,  Rev.  E.  J  Mollahd,  The  Man^c,  Erixkafit,  Devon, 
1881      Thomas,  John  Collbtt,  Trcwince,  P&rtscafho,  CaminalL 

1902  Thomas,  Kiditr  J    86  Brtu^^ear^  Emd,  Brocklej/,  S,S. 

1904  Thomas,  Vivian,  86  Brccktitpears  Rood^  Br^ckley^  8.E. 

1892     ^Thompson,  Sir  li].  Maunuk,  K.C.B.,  IXO.,  LL.D.,  British  Museum,  W,C, 
1890      t Thompson,  8  vi>yB:T   Wond  Dene,  Sevcnoaka. 

1889  Thomson,  Alexander,  Burlhohmew  Houae,  E,C. 

1897  Thomson,  Alexandkr,  Buri^ic  Novse,  Forres,  N.B. 

1906  fTHOBKHiLL,  Thomas  13.  Clarke-,  3  Carlisle  Place,  S.W.;  and  Rushton 

Hall,  Kettering. 
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1886  Thorne,  Sib  William,  M.L.A.,  Busdon,  Rondeboach,  Cape  Colony ;  and 

Messrs.  Stuttaford  ^  Co.,  11  New  Union  Street,  Moor  Lane,  ELC. 
1877     Thbupp,  Lbonabd  W.,  10  Anglesea  Terrace,  St,  Leonards-on-Sea, 
1907     TiCKLB,  Abthob  H.,  11  Mount  Street,  W. 
1903     TiLLOTsoNy  John  Lbyab,  HeatJ^eld,  Bebinffton,  Cheshire. 
1897     TiMSON,  LiEUT.-CoLoiiKL  Samvbl  Rowland,  V.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  cjo  Messrs.  W, 

Cooper  4'  NepJiews,  Berkhamsted. 

1883  tTiNLiNB,  Jambs  Maddeb,  Cliff  den,  Teignmouth. 

1892     TiPPETTS,  William  J.  B.,  27  Trebovir  Road,  EarVs  Court,  8.W.;  and 

11  Maiden  Lane,  E.C. 
1902     ToLBMAN,  R.  J.,  1  Kildare  Gardens,  Bayswater,  W.;  and  22  WaJUbrook,  E.C. 

1882  ToMKiNSON,  Geobge  Abnold,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  60  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
1900     Tottenham,  Henby  Loftus,  1  The  Boltons,  S.W. 

1905     fToucHB,  Geobgb  A.,  26  CoUingham  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Basildon  House, 
Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

1884  tTowN,  Henby,  1031  Robson  Street,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

1897  TowNEND,  Thomas  S.,  cjo  *'  Argus "  Office,  80  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
1892     TowNSENO,  Chables,  J.  p.,  St.  Mary's,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

1887  TozEB,  Hon.  Sib  Hobace,  £:.C.M.a.  (Agent-General  for  Queenslamd), 

1  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1884  ITbavebs,  John  Amoby,  Tortington,  Arundel. 

1888  Tbbacheb,  Sib  William  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  Lawday  Place,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

1902  Tbigo,  Henby  Stiblinq. 

1885  Tbindeb,  Oliveb  J.,  87a  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C. 

1903  Tboup,  James,  53  Abingdon  Court,  Kensington,  W. 
1905     TucKEB,  Fkederick  N.,  Northwood,  Camberley. 

1903  TuKE,  Jambs,  British  Linen  Bank,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

]  899     TuBNEB,  Fbedebick  Wm.,  The  Grange,  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington, 
N.;  and  50  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1885  Ttjbneb,  Gobdon,  Colonial  Bank,  13  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C, 

1883  TouNEB,  Hon.  John  H.  {Agent-Geiieral  for  British  Columbia),  818  Salis- 

bury House,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 
1905     TuBNEB,  RoBEBT  J.,  J.P.,  16  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
1896     TusTiN,  J.  E.,  A4  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1886  TwYNAM,  Geobgb  E.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  31  Gledhow  Gardens,  South 

Kensington,  S.W. 

1898  Tyseb,  Henby  Ebskine,  16  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

1904  fUsHEB,  Sib  Robebt,  Babt.,  37  Drumsheugh  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

1883  tVALENTiNB,  HuoH  SuTHEBLAND,  86  High  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
1888      Vaughan,  R.  Wyndham,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Dunrnore,  St.  Catherine's  Road, 

Southbourne,  Christchurch,  Hants. 
1888      Veitch,  Jambs  A.,  Hambleton  House,  Selby. 
1902      Vbbdon,  Arthur,  A.M.Iii8t.C.E.,  12a  Evelyn  Mansions,  S.W. 
J  895     Vernon,  Hon.  Forbes  G.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.  W. 
1907      Veuney,  Frederick  Wm.,  M.P.,  12  Connaught  Place,  W. 

1884  tViNCBNT,   Sib   C.    E.   Howabd,   K.C.M.G.,   C.B.,   M.P.,  1    Grosvenor 

Square,  W. 
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1894  1  Vincent,  Si  a  Eogab,  K.C.M.G.,  3  Buckingham  Gate,  S,W.;  and  Ether 

Place,  Surrey, 
1901      ViNCBNT,    William,    Kimherley    Waterworks    Company,    20    Laurence 

Pouniney  Lane,  E,C, 
1907     VoGBL,  Julius  L.  F.,  HUlersdon,  East  Molesley,  Surrey, 
1880     Voss,  Hermann,  Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works ,  16  Leadenhall  Street, 

E,C, 
Voss,  HouLTON  H.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 


1886 

1884 
1897 
1887 
1894 
1897 
1876 

1897 
1896 

1886 

1906 
1887 
1903 

1900 

1889 
1882 
1891 
1901 

1896 

1906 

1906 
1889 

1900 

1886 
1896 

1894 
1896 

1901 
1884 


WADDmaTow,  John,  Ely  Grange,  Frant,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

Wadham,  Wm.  Joseph,  1 7  Foiteht  Road,  Old  Swan,  Liverpool, 

Waghobn,  Jambs, 

Wales, H.R.H.  the  Prince  of,  K.G., G.C.M.G., Jlfar^rotf^A  House,  S,W. 

Walker,  Edmund,  8  Langland  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.  W, 

Walker,  Sir  Edward  Noel,  K.O.M.G.,  62  Warwick  Road,  EarVs  Court, 

S.W. 
f Walker,  Frank,  36  Basinghall  Street,  E.C, 
fWALKER,  Henry  db  Kosenbach,  MP.,  96  Gloucester  Place,  Portman 

Square,  W. 
fWALKBR,  Robert  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Ormidale,  Knighton  Park 

Road,  Leicester, 
Walker,  Sir  James  Lewis,  C.I.E.,  7  Grosvenor  Street,  W, 
Walker,  Russell  D.,  tiforih  Villa,  Park  Road,  Regent* s  Park,  N,W, 
Wallace,  George  W.,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  I  Bishopsgate 

Street,  E.C, 
Wallace,     Professor    Robert,    F.L.S.,    F.R.S.E.,    The     University, 

Edinburgh, 
Wallace,  T.  S.  Downing,  The  Laurels,  Linkfidd  Lane.  Redhill, 
Wallis,  H.  Boyd,  Graylands,  near  Horsham, 
Walpole,  Sir  Chables  G.,  M.A.,  Broadford,  Chobham,  Woking, 
Walton,  Joskph,  M.P.,  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, ;  and  Glenside, 

Saltbum-by-the-  Sea, 
Wabburton,  Samuel,    Trenton,    4    Harrington    Villas,  Preston    Park, 

Brighton. 
Warden-Stevens,   Frederic   J.,  A.M.I.M.E.,   A.M.I.E.E.,    34   Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
Ware,  Fabian,  64  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 
Waring,  Francis  J,,  C.M.G.,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Uva  Lodge,  49  Mount  Avenue, 

Ealing,  W. 
Wason,  John  Cathcart,  M.P.,  6  Evelyn  Mansions,  Carlisle  Place,  S,  W, ; 

and  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
f  Waterhousb,  Leonard,  49  Lemster  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Waterhousb,  P.  Leslie,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  1  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray's 

Inn,  W.C. 
Watkins,  Charles  S.  C,  Ivy  Bank,  Mayficld,  Sussex, 
t Watson,  Colonel  Sir  Charles  M.,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  16    Wilton 

Crescent,  S.W, 
Watson,  John  A.  S.,  Ellangowan,  Caterham  Valley,  Surrey, 
Watson,  William    Colling,  10   Lyndhurst   Road,  Hampstead,  N.W,  ; 

and  16  Leadenhall  Street,  EC, 
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1900 

1891 

1906 


1880 
1892 
1893 
1869 

1892 
1878 
1876 
1897 
1877 
1880 
1888 
1902 
1885 

1897 
1891 
1882 
1902 
1893 
1896 

1889 
1896 
1883 

1907 
1895 

1884 
1895 

1889 
1905 
1887 
1903 
1886 

1905 

1891 
1886 
1899 
1901 
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Watt,  Ebnbst  A.  S.,  B.A.,  16  Bolton  Gardens,  8,W, 

Wbatheblbt,  Cuablbs  H.,  Messrs,  Cooper  Bros,  ^  Co.,  14  George  SUreei, 

Mansion  House,  E.G. 
Webb,  C.  Augustus,  Nem  England  Co.,  1  Hatton  Garden,  E,C. ;  Bishop's 

House,  Kcnningion  Park,  8.E.  ;  aud  40  Knaichbull  Road,  Camber- 
well,  8.E. 
Webb,  Henbt  B.,  Holmdale,  Dorking,  Surrey, 
Wbddbl,  William,  16  St,  Helenas  Place,  E,C, 
tWHLSTEAD,  Lbonabd,  Oakhyrst,  Caterham,  Surrey, 
Wbmyss  and  Mabcu,  Bioht  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  23  St,  Jameses  Place, 

S,W, 
West,  Bbv.  Hbnby  M.,  M.A.,  Sacombe  Rectory,  Ware, 
tWBSTBY,  Edmund  W.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W. 
Western,  Charles  R.,  Broadway  Chambers,  Westminster,  S,  W, 
fWESTRAT,  Jamrs  B.,  138  LeadeuhaU Street,  E,C, 
Wbthebell,  William  S., 
Wharton,  Henry,  19  Beaufort  Gardens,  S,  W. 
Whbelhb,  Arthur  H.,  Glenside,  Haywards  Heath. 
White,  Major  the  Hon.  Robert,  16  Stratton  Street,  W, 
fWniTE,  Rev.   W.  Moore,   LL.D.,  The  Huon,   Branksome  HUl  Road, 

Bournemouth, 
Whittle,  James  Lowry,  11  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E,C, 
fWHiTTY,  Henry  Tarlton,  Dewhurst  Lodge,  Wadhurst,  Sussex. 
Whyte,  Robert,  6  Milk  Street  Buildings,  E.G. 

fWHYTocK,  William,  Messrs,  Fmlie  ^  Boden,  16  Coleman  Street,  E.C, 
WiCKHAM,  Reginald  W.,  Ebley  Court,  Stroud,  Glos, 
fWiLKiNS,  Thomas,  19  Lyndhurst  Road,  Pechham,  S,E,;  and  21  Great 

St,  Helen's,  E.C. 
Wilkinson,  Richard  G.,  Bank  of  Adelaide,  11  LeadenhaXl  Street  E,C, 
WiLLATS,  Henry  R.,  Spa  Hotel,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
WiLLCocKs,    George    Waller,    M.Inst.C.E.,  Redthom,  Rodway  Road, 

Roehampton,  S.W. 
Williams,  Arthur  E.,  C.E.,  74  Blenheim  Gardens,  Cricklewood,  N.W, 
Williams,   His  Honoub  Mb.   Justice  Conde  {oJ  Mauritius),  4  Park 

Crescent,  Worthing. 
Williams,  Sib  Hartley,  93  Cadogan  Gardens,  S,W, 
Williams,  Colonel  Robert,  M  .P.,  36  Chester  Square,  S.  W, ;  and  Bride- 
head,  Dorchester. 
f Williamson,  Aja)REW,  27  Comhill,  E.C, 
Williamson,  John  Bruce,  64  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
tWiLLiAMsoN,  John  P.  G.,  Rothesay  House,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
Willis,  Arthur  C,  Union  Bank  oj  Australia,  71  Comhill,  E.C, 
Wills,  John  Tayler,  B.A.,  23  Savile  Row,   W. ;  and  2  King's  Bench 

Walk,  Temple,  E.C, 
WiLLSON,  Beckles,  60  Acacia  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. ;  and  Royal 

Societies  Club,  63  St.  Janus' s  Street,  S.W. 
Wilson,  Rev.  Bernard  R.,  M.  A.,  The  Vicarage,  Portsea,  Portsmouth, 
Wilson,  Colonel  Sib  David,  K.C.M.G.,  Messina,  Tiverton. 
f  Wilson,  D.  Land  ale,  69  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
Wilson,  James  H.  Charnock,  King's  Leigh,  Wembley,  N.  W, 
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1886     t Wilson,  John,  86  WestTnordand  Boad,  Bromley,  Kent, 
1906     Wilson,  Maurice  F.,  MJnst.C.E.,  11  Astwood  Road,  South  Kensing- 
ton, 8.W. 

1881  fWiNCHiLSEA,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  Harlech,  Merioneth. 
1902      Wing,  William,  King's  Chambers,  Angel  Street,  Sheffield, 

1900  WiNQFiBLD,  Sib  Edwabd,  K.C.B.,  MMarton  Hall,  Norwich, 

1902  fWiNOFiKLD,  Maueice  E.,  91  Victoria  Street,  8,W, 

1868     W'OLFF,  Right  Hon.  Sib  Henbt  Dbummond,  G.O.B.,  G.CM.G.,  28 

Cadogan  Pl<ice,  S,W, ;  and  Carlton  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S,JV. 
1891     Wood,  Alfbed,  The  Tyrol,  120  Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E, 
1894     Wood,  Qbobge,  The  Oaks,  Cambridge  Road,  Teddington, 

1901  Wood,  James  Scott.  Battledown,  2  Mount  Park  Crescent,  Ealing,  W, ;  and 

Messrs,  M.  B,  Foster  j-  Sons,  Ltd.,  242  Marylebone  Road,  N,W.  . 

1899  fWooD,  Peteb  F.,  Camden  Lodge,  Lttbbock  Road,  ChisUhurst, 
1906     Wood,  T.  Alexander,  Penshurst,  Prince  of  Wales's  Road,  CarshaJton, 

Surrey. 

1900  Wood,  Thomas,  Comwallis  House,  Comwallis  Gardens,  Hastings. 
1894     Wood,  Thomas  Lett,  41  Cathcart  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W,;  United 

University  Club,  Pall  MaU  East,  S.  W, 
1890     WooDALL,  Gobbet,  C.E.,  95  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W, 

1896  Woodqate- Jones,  W.,  M.A.,  Hill  Side,  White  Hill,  BUtchingley,  Surrey. 

1882  t'^o^i^''*  Abthub,  18  Lancaster  Gate  Terrace,  W, 

1884  tWooLLAN,  Benjamin  M.,  Sherwood  Park,  Tunhridge  Wells, 

1 890  fWooLLAN,  Fbanx  M.,  Ulundi,  1 1  Langland^  Gardens,  FincMey  Road,  N.  W. 

1897  WoBSFOLD,  W.  Basil,  M.A.,  Ridge,  near  Capel,  Surrey. 

1903  t^BEN,  Chables  H.,  64  Onslow  Gardens,  Highgate,  N. 

1903      Weight,  Abthub  G.,  cjo  Messrs.  J.  Buttery  j'Co.,7  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
1897     Weight,  Lee,  BA.,  26  LeadenhaU  Buildings,  E.C. 
.1896     Wyndham,  Rt.  Hon.  Gboege,  M.P.,  36  Park  Lane,  W, 
1897     fWYNTEB,  Andbbw  Ellis,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  43  Oakfield  Road,  Clifton^ 
Bristol, 


1892  Yebbubgh,  Robebt  A.,  25  Kensington  Gore,  S.W. 

1869  fYouNG,  Sib  Feedebick,  K.O.M.G.,  205  Coleheme  Court,  S.W. 

1899  Young,  Gbeald  B.,   Australian  and   New  Zealand   Mortgage   Co.,   22 

Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

1897  Young,  Jaspeb,  74  Gloucester  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

1888  Young,  Colonel  J.  S.,  13  Gloucester  Street,  S.W. 

1 890  Yuille,  Andeew  B.,  Bdlevue,  Bridge  of  AUan,  N.B. 


(1421) 
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Year  of 
Bleotion 

1889 

1884 

1895 

1901 

1905 

1906 

1906 

1883 

1899 

1891 

1906 

1883 

1897 

1905 

1904 

1893 

1901 

1901 

1894 
1906 
1896 
1897 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1903 
1888 
1897 
1902 
1896 
1902 
1902 
1881 
1897 
1901 
1905 
1901 

1883 
1882 
1904 


non-resident  fellows. 


Abbott,  Datid,  470  Chancery  Lane,  Melboumey  Victoria, 

tAsBOTT,  Phiup  William,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

f  Abbby,  Hbnby,  Ideal  Farm,  Sydenham,  Natal, 

Abbit,  W.,  B.A.,  The  College^  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

Abraham,  Edwabd  A.  V.,  America  Street ^  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Abraham,  Lionel  A.,  Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand, 

Abbams,  Abthub  B  ,  Pitblic  Works  De'partrnent,  Accra^  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

fABXTBBOW,  Chablbs,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  534,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Achbson-Qbat,  Arthur,  Waiwiriy  Ashhurst^  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

tAcLAND,  Henrt  DYJtE,  145  PhiUip  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Acton-Adams,  Herbert,  Ttpapa,  Canterbury ^  New  Zealand, 

Acton- Adams,  William,  J.P.,  Tipapa^  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

AcuTT,  Cotton,  Connington^  Mooi  River,  Natal, 

AcuTT,  Courtney,  P,0.  Box  1342,  Johannesburg,  Transva^. 

fAcuTT,  Ernest  Leslie,  C.lVl.G.,  Aoutt's  Arcade,  Durban,  Natal, 

AcuTT,  Leonard,  Aberfoyle,  Tongaat,  Natal, 

Adams,  Arthur  B.,  Goodwood,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

Adams,  Edward  C,  M.R.C.S.,   L.R.C.P.,   Atsistant   Colonial  Surgeon, 

Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria, 
Adams,  Percy,  Barrister-at-Law,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
fADis,  N.  N.,  16  Colly er  Quay,  Singapore. 
fADLAM,  Joseph  C,  P.  0,  Box  2998,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Adleb,  Henry,  P.  0.  Box  1059,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Agar,  Walter  J.,  Lawrence  Estate,  Norwood,  Ceylon, 
f  Aobebi,  Rev.  Mojola,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Logos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
fAiNs worth,  H.  S.,  Belvedere,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia, 
Aitchison,  Peter  Lugton 

Albrecut,  Henry  B.,  Brynbella,  Willow  Grange  Station,  Natal, 
Alcock,  Randal  J.,  460  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Aldous,  Rev.  Percival  M.,  M.A.,  Pietersburg,  Transvaal, 
t Alexander,  Abraham  D.,  P.  0.  Box  76,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Alexander,  J.  M.,  cfo  Messrs.  Millers,  Ltd,,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Ai^xander,  Captain  Scott,  New  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Alison,  James,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fALLAN,  StR  HroH  Montagu,  C.V.O.,  Eavenscraig,  Montreal,  Canada, 
f  Allabd,  J.  H.,  Tavjung  Malim,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States. 
f  Allardyce,  Kenneth  James,  Native  Department,  Suva,  Fiji, 
Aliardyce,  H.E.  W.  L.,  C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Stanley,  Falkland 

Islands  {Corresponding  Secretary), 
f  Allen,  James,  M.H.R.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand  {Corresponding  Secretary) 
Allen,  Thaine,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Allin,  Cephas  D.,   Enterprise,  Ontario,  Canada;  and  Palo  Alto,  San 

Francisco,  U.S. A, 
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Year  of 
Blection 

1905 

1880 

1900 

1892 

1892 

1904 

1888 
1892 

1907 
1902 
1873 
1900 

1906 
1894 
1904 
1881 

1904 
1904 
1901 
1902 
1889 
1889 
1898 
1891 
1893 
1885 
1902 
1902 
1891 
1896 

1904 
1902 
1900 
1809 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1898 
1889 
1887 
1881 
1890 
1899 


Allison,  Thackkbay  J.,  241  West  Street ,  MarUzburgy  Natal. 
fALLPOET,  Waltkb  H.,  C.E.,  The  Repp,  Newmarket  P.O.,  Jamaica, 
Allt,  Allen  B.,  Customs  Dept.,  Georgetown^  British  Quia/na, 
AxLwooD,  James,  C.M.G. 
Alsop,  David  G.  E.,  Messrs.  Bligh  ^  HarbotUe,  504  Little  Collins  Street, 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Althan,  Granville  J.,  North  Borneo  Trading  Co.,  Sandakan,  British 

North  Borneo, 
Ahfhlett,  Geobob  T.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Andebson,  C.  Wilgbess,  J.P.,  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines,  George- 
town, British  Guiana. 
Andbbson,  Chablks  a.  M.,  P.O.  Box  14,  Mombasa,  British  East  Jfrica. 
Anderson,  Daihel  Elib,  M.D.,  121  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  Paris, 
fANDBBSON,  Dickson,  223  Commissioner  Street^  Montreal,  Canada, 
Andebson,   Geobge   C,   cjo  Hong  Kong  and    Shanghai  Bank,  Hong 

Kong, 
f  Andebson,  Gilbebt,  Christchurch  Meat  Co.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Akdebson,  James,  J.P.,  Bandarapola,  Matale,  Ceylon, 
Andbbson,  Jambs,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  9,  Vryheid,  Natal. 
t Andebson,  Kev.   James  F.,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  B.D.,  St.  John's,  Port  Louts, 

Mauritius. 
Andebson,  H.E.  Sib  John,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Singapore. 
Andebson,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C,  Messrs.  Guthrie  ^  Co.,  Singapore, 
Andbbson,  Muudoch,  National  Bank,  Bloem^fontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 
f  Andebson,  Thomas  J.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Andbbson,  William  Tbail,  M.L.A.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
tANDBEw,  DxjNCAN  0.,  c\o  Union  Castle  S.S.  Co.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Andbbws,  M.  Stbwabt,  Director  of  Telegraphs,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
f  Andbews,  Thomas,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Angus,  James,  32  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fANNAND,  Geobge,  M.D.,  Beaufort  Street,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Anson,  Edwabd  R.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Anson,  Hon.  Fbank  C.  M.,  IVeamrer,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
Anthonisz,  James  0.,  1st  Magistrate,  Singapore, 
Abchbb,  Hon.  F.  Bissbt,  Treasurer,  Bathurst,   Gambia  {Corresponding 

Secretary). 
Abcher,  Leonard  A.,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Abchbb,  William  H.  D.,  Brickendon,  Longford,  Tasmania, 
tABCHiBALD,  R.  Bruce,  J.P.,  Roxborovgh,  Tobago,  West  Indies, 
Archibald,  William,  Roxborough,  Tobago,  West  Indies, 
Abdebne,  Henby  Mathew,  P,0.  Box  636,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Abderne,  Henry  Ralph,  P.O.  Box  536,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Armbrister,  Percy  W.  D.,  Resident  Justice,  biagua,  Bahamas. 
Armstrong,  W.  Harvey,  J.P.,  Warrigal  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Armstrong,  Charlbs  N.,  261  Peel  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 
tABMSTRONG,  George  S.,  M.L.A.,  Jnanda,  Victoria  County,  Natal. 
Armytage,  Bertrand,  472  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Armytage,  F.  W.,  472  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Abnell,  C.  C,  624  Ix)nsdale  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Abnott,  G.  W.  Campbell,  114  Victoria  Street,  Toronto,  Canada, 
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1896  I  Arthur,  Albxandeb  C,  Gitbome,  New  T^eaiand, 

1905  '  Abthur,  Joh!7,  Messrs.  Brabant  ^  Co.^  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1877     Arundel,  John  Thomas,  South  Sea  Islands, 

1896     Ashe,  Evelyn  0.,  M.D.,  Kimberley^  Cape  Colony, 

1905  Aspinall,  Herbert  H.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1902     Aspinall,  Walter  F.,  Coleman  Hotise,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1883  Astlbs.  Habyet  Eustace,  M.D.,  445  St.  George* s  Terrace,  Perth 
Western  Australia. 

1896     Astbop,  John  H.,  P.O,  Box  430,  Cape  Toton,  Cape  Colony, 

1880  f Athebstone,  Gutbon  D.,  MJnst.C.E.,  Government  BaUitays,  Grahams- 
town,  Cape  Colony, 

1900  tATHEBTON,  Thomas  W.  T.,  Ashanti  Consols,  Ltd,,  Ashanii,  Gold  Coast 
Colony. 

1885     f  Atkinson,  A.  R.,  14  Brandon  Street,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1887     Atkinson,  Hon.  J.  Mitfobd,  J^.E.C,  M.B.,  Govemmtat  CivU  Hospital, 

Hong  Kong, 
1889     f  Atkinson,  R.  Hope  (J.P,  of  N  S,  Wales),  332  SotUh  Fourth  Avenue, 

Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

1901  Atlbe,  Pebct  Stephenson,  cjo  Ivory  Coast  Goldfields,  Limited,  Grand 
Bassam,  Ivory  Coast. 

1902  f  Attridqe,  Henbt,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1904     Attwell,   Charles    G.,  Portswood,    Ghreen   Point,   Cape    Town,   Cape 

Cdoiiy. 
1893     f  Aubet,  John  George,  Advocate,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1 906  Austin,  Edward  N.  L.,  Q^eenstown,  Cape  Colony, 
1901     Austin,  Henry  Boase,  J.P.,  St,  Andrew* s  Street,  Bloemfontein,  Orange 

River  Colony. 
AwDRY,  James  A.,  P.O,  Box  645\,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 


1896 
1905 


Babbs,  Arthub  T.,  Bhodes  Building,  St.  Georges  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

1900  Badock,  Percy  T.,  10  TiTnJber  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1883  Badnall,  Herbert  Owen,  J.P.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Woodstock,  Cape 
Colony. 

1884  -fBAGOT,  George,  Rugby,  St.  Thomas,  Barbados, 
1891     fBAGOT,  John,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

1889      -fBAiLBY,  Abe,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  50,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1902     f  Bailey,  Amos,  M.L.A.,  Woodstock,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1897  Bailey,  Edward  T.,  M.Iust.M.E.,  cjo  Borneo  Co.,  Singapore, 
1904     Bailey,  Henry  E.,  W.A.F.R,  Freetown,  Sierra  I^one, 

1901  Bailey,  William  J.  George,  Bromassie  Gold  Mines,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1904  f  Baillie,  F.  W.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1884     Bainbridoe,  Captain  William. 

1887     IBaibd,  a.  Reid,  Stock  Exchange  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1896     Baird,  Robert  Tweed,  Kalgoorlie,    Western  Australia;  and  Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
1900  '  Baker,  Alfred,  Messrs.  Mansfield  ^  Co.,  Singapore, 

1905  Baker,  Alfred  John,  Government  Primary  School,  Greytown,  Natal. 

1898  f Baker,  William  G.,  Musgrave  Road,  Durban,  Natal, 

1882     Bakewell,  John  W.,  KorraUa,  Mount  Lofty,  Crafers,  South  Australia, 


Non-Besident  Fellows. 
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7earot 
Rleotioii 

1900 


1903 

1884 
1904 
1903 
1906 
18M 
1807 
189t 

1906 
1887 
1891 
J  904 

1889 
1901 

1891 
1900 
1903 
1892 
1904 

1903 
1899 
1895 

1886 
1905 
1887 

1890 
1883 
1900 

1904 

1905 
1898 
1891 
1884 
1883 

1895 
1902 


Bakbwbll,  Leonabb    W.,   Fitzroy   Terrace^    Fitzroy,  Adelaide,   SoUth 

Australia. 
Balb,  His  HoKotrB  Chief  Justice  SirHrjjby,  K.C.M.G.,  115  Loop  Street, 

M(LrilzhuTg^  Natal, 
f  Balfour,  Hon*  James,  M.L.O.;  WindclJa,  Kew,  Melbourne^  Victoria. 
Balfoitr,  John  Fohdtcb,  cjo  Msssrs.  Guthrie  ^  Co.,  Singapore. 
Ball,  Thokas  A,,  Lahat  Da  to,  British  North  Borneo. 
tBAUL,  Thomas  J    J.P    P.  0.  Box  2536,  Johdmifsburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Baixabb,  Captain  Hbnby,  C.M.G.,  Durban^  Natal, 
■f-BAtME,  ARirmm* 
Bam,  C  apt  Am  Bin  Pibteb  0.  vah  B.,  MX.  A.,  Cfity  Club,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
BANDARAjrAUtK,  Maha  Mudaliyab  Sib  Solomon  Dias,  C.M.G.,  HorogoUa, 

VeyangodtTf  Ceylon, 
Banolbt,  Leonabd,  Assistant  Resident  Magistrate^  Bethal,  Th-ansvaal. 
Bankabt,  Fbbdebick  J.,  Georgetown,  British  Ghtiana. 
fBAMKiBB,  Fbank  M.,  LaviHou  P.O.,  Western  Australia. 
tBAMNiSTEB,  Chables  R.,  c/o  Natol  Bank,  P.O.  Box  1134,  Johannesburg, 

TransvaaZ. 
*BAPnsTB,  G-EOBGE  A.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 
IBabbeb,  Geobqe  H.,  c/o  R.  J,  Endean,  Esq.,  Claude*s  Bungalow,  Cape 

Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Babbbb,  Hilton,  J.P.,  Hales  Owen,  Cradonk,  Cape  Colony, 
Babbeb,  Waltkb  M.,  92  Langhy  AvenuSt  Toronto^  Canada. 
BARBOtrn-jAMESf  JoHi?  A    Postmaster^  Tarkwa^  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Babft,  H.  E.,  Reghirar,  Sydney  University,  New  South  Wales. 
BiABKMBf  Francis  Henby,  Orari,  South  Canterbury,  New  Z,ealand ;  and 

Christchurch  Club, 
Babkeb,  GbobgeL.,M.K.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  CoUmy. 
Babkeb,  Henby  E.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony  {CorrespoTiding  Secretary). 
fBABKLiE,  T.  W.   S.,  Inspector  oj    Villages  Office,  Georgetown,  British 

Gruiana, 
Babwabd,  Samuel,  J.P.,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies, 
Babnes,  Alfbtch  H*,  Towfi  Hall,  Muizenberg,  Cape  Colony, 
Babnbs,  J   F    EvKLTN    O.M.G,,  C.E,  Colomal  Engineer  and  Surveycr- 

Gfneral^  Mariti^burg,  NalaL 
tBARNi5s,  Robert  3.  W.,  A.MJnBt.G,E.,  Durban  Cluh,  Natal 

f  BaBHETT,  CaTT.  E.  ALQEaNON, 

Babkktt,  Feedesicx  J.,  British  Solomon  Inlands  Protectorate,  Western 

Padfia. 
BAimffTT,   Louis  E.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Stafford  Street,  Dunedin,  New 

Zealand. 
Babns,  E.  W.,  M.A.,  The  College,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Babbaut,  Edwabd  H.,  District  Officer,  Baiidakan,  British  North  Borneo. 
fBABHETT,  Charles  Hugh,  P  O.  Box  335,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
JBabr-Swith,  Robbbt,  Torres  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
BabR'Smith,   Thomas    E.,  Birksgate,    Glen    Osmond ,  Adelaide,   South 

Australia. 
jBAREr,  Arthur  J.,  Pretoria  CM,  Transvaal. 
Babthobp,  John  Granville,  Silverhope,  Rafigitikei,  New  Zealand. 
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Election. 

1901 

1880 

1892 

1902 
1902 
1896 
1895 
1906 
1904 
1904 

1887 
1905 
1885 

1893 
1906 
1898 
1891 

1880 
1893 

1901 

1889 

1886 
1904 

1889 
1906 
1905 
1877 
1898 
1905 
1897 
1893 
1903 

1896 
1896 
1905 
1902 
1902 
1886 
1889 

1895 


Royal  Golonicd  InbtiMe, 

Barton,  F.  C.  M.,  Audit  Dcpt.,  Pretoria^  Transvaal, 

Barton,  William,  BarrUter-at-LaWf  Trentham^  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

Batchblor,  Ferdinand  C,  M.D.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  North 

Bunedin,  New  Zealand. 
f  Batbman,  Pkhcy  H.,  1/2  Union  Buildings,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Batsman,  Walter  Sladb,  Prisons  JDepartment,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Bates,  G.  Dudlet,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 
Battt,  James  A.,  P.O.  Box  208,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
f  Baughan,  Francis  Wm.,  Messrs.  Smith,  Mackenzie  j*  Co.,  Zanzibar, 
Bay,  Aaron,  P.  0.  Box  5513,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Bayly,  Cecil,  clo  Corporation  of  Western  Egypt,  Kamak,  vid  Kharga 

Junction,  Upper  Egypt. 
Bayley,  Colonel  Arden  L.,  West  India  Regiment,  Jamaica. 
Baxbndale,  Walter,  P.O.  Box  169,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
tBAYNES,  Hon.  Joseph,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  239  Chapel  Street,  Maritz- 

burg.  Natal, 
Baynes,  William,  Settle,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Beale,  Octavius  C,  474  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fBsALEY,  Kichard  Nowell,  HoldoH,  Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
Beanlands,  Rev.  Canon  Arthttr,  M.A.,  Christ  Church  Rectory,  Pictoria, 

British  Columbia. 
Beard,  Charles  Halman,  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica, 
Beaufort,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Leicester   P.,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 

Fort  Jameson,  North-Eastern  Rhodesia, 
Beaumont,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  William  Hbnby,  6  Burger  Street,  MaHtz^ 

burg,  Natal. 
fBECK,  Charles   Proctor,   Sunny  Side,  Bloemfontein,    Orange  River 

Colony  ( Corresponding  Secretary), 
f  Beckett,  Thomas  Wm.,  Church  Street  East,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Beddoes,    Alfred    B.,    cjo    Messrs.  Millers,  Ltd.,  Axim,   Gold   Coast 

Colony, 
f  Beddy,  William  Henry,  Fauresmith,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Berston,  Philip  E.,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Tientsin,  China. 
Beetham,  Hugh  H.,  Brancepeth,  Masterton,  New  Zealand, 
Beetham,  William  fl.,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
f  Beit,  William,  Ascot,  Toowoomba,  Queensland, 
Belcher,  Ernest  A.,  B.A.,  High  School,  Durban,  Natal, 
Bell,  Alexander,  Makino,  Feilding,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Bell,  Anthony,  Montreux  Club,  Montreux,  Switzerland, 
Bell,  Hon.  Archibald  G.,  M.C.P.,  M.Tnst.C.E.,  Colonial  Civil  Engineer, 

Georgetown,  British  Guiafia. 
Bell,  Fred,  P.O.  Box  112,  Durban,  Natal. 
Bell,  F.  H.  Dillon,  Barrister-at-Law,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Bell,  George  P.  Cecil,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Bell,  H.  Hesketh,  C  M.G.,  H.M.  Commissioner,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 
f Bell,  James  Evelyn,  406  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A, 
Bell,  Lt.-Col.  John  W.,  C.M.G  ,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa. 
Bell,  Hon.  Valentine  G.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  M.Inst. C.E.,  Director  of  PuUie 

Works,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
fBsLL,  Wm.  H.  Somerset,  P.O.  Box  4284,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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1901 
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1887 
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Belijimt,   Chables  Vincent,   M.Tnst.C.E.,  Director  of  Public  Works, 

Lagos,  Southern  Niifttia  {Carres finnding  Secretary), 
Bbningfibld,  James  J  ,  Durban^  NataL 

Bbntnqfield,  Lt.-Col.  R.  W.,  20  St.  Andrew's  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 
Bennett,  Arthur  L.,  S//camore  Lodge,  Digh^^  Nova  Scotia. 
Bennett,  Charles  E.,  Taquah  and  Abosso  Mines,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coast 

Co'oKy. 
fBENNBTT,  Chris.,  Rockmore,  Sutton  Forest,  New  South  Wales, 
Bennett,  Coubtenay  Walter,  C.I.E.,  H.B,M.  Consulate' General,  New 

York,  U.S.A. 
Bennett,  Eichard  C,  P.O.  Box  967.  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Bennett,  Thomas,  M.In8t.C.E.,  KUham  House,  Muizenberg,  Cape  Colony. 
Bennett,  Thomas  Handle,  Magistrate,  Umgeni  Dimsion,  Maritzburg, 

Natal. 
Bennett,  Wm.  Ernest,  Boseires,  Sudan. 

Pennbtt,  Hon.  WiLLiAM  Hart^  Colonial  Secretary,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Brnnrtts,  Harold  G.»  M.ll,  CM,,  Sydnrf/,  New  South  Wales. 
tTlESMF,  Alexantii^ii  B.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  B.S.,  cjo  Bank  of  Victoria,  Fitzroy 

Mf  RiO  u  rncj  T  it^foriii , 
f  Bennib,  Ajtbrew   Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bbnstjsan  Ealph,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
B»>rTLKV  Ep«trsrj>  T.,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 
Beou,  William  Michabl,  Harrmmth^  Orange  River  Colony. 
Berkeley,  Henry  S.,  Assistant  licsjdent^  Northern  Nigeria, 
Berkeley,  Humphry,  Barrister-u£-Lav},  Suva,  Ftji^ 
BEBETiKa,  FirPDTiKicM:  S.,  Atiornty-at-Law,  Kvkstad,  Cape  Colony, 
Be EiS STEIN,  LEi>N  J.   PgH  of  SjKii^t.  Trimt^ad. 

tBEaRTNQTON,  EvELTN  D-,  Ayrshire  Gold  Min€,  Lomagunda,  Rhodesia, 
Bbrt,  kusstWT  Z,,JoK'inne&hurg,  Transvaal. 
BkhI'ham,  Hon.  Mk.  Jistilk  Anton^  Nicmia^  Cyprus. 
f  Bert  BAM,    C  hah  lbs    Fuller,     Galteemore    Farm,    Pokwani    Station, 

Be^kutuialafid,  Cape  Colony, 
Bhrtbam,  Kobbrtson  F    I/igh  Ccmiantia^  Wynhtrg,  Cape  Colony. 
TEpst,  J?ESATori  Hon.  Robert  W.,  362  CoUi«B  Sir^tf,  Mf^houme,  Victoria. 
Beswick,  J.  H.,  New  Kleinfontein  Co.,  Ben&ni,  TramrvaaL 
fBETHUNK,  Geo  RGB  M.,  Enmore,  East  Coast,  British  Omana, 
fBETTELHEiM,  Hmkri,  Hand  Chifif  Johannejuhurg^  Transvaal, 
JBbttington,  }.  Brinuley,  Brif^dley  Fark,  Mtrrima^  New  South  Walts. 
Bevan  James  F.,  Colonial  Treasury,  Btofmfmttin,  Onrngc  River  Colony. 
Bk\ ks,  <  t  oi:th  hN    /*  (X  Bfi.v  4  ftOfi  ^  Mimmesburgt  TrunsmaL 
Beyers,  F.  W.,  M.L.A.i  F.  0.  B^x    74,  Johannrshurg,  Transvaal. 
Blu^cardi,  LtBuT.-CoLONBL  N.  GiusCH,  ( '.V,0.,  A.D.O.^  The  Palace,  Malta. 
fBiCKFORD,  William,  44  Currie  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Bii>dles,  FjtANK,  Frsmantlc,  Western  Australia. 
f  BiDEN,  A  G-.,  Pi^i  BJizaiieth^  Cape  Cohny. 
f BiDEN,  William,  Port  EH^abcih ,  Cape  Colony. 

Bid  well,  John  0.,  J.P    Pihaittca^  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
BiOGAu,  Wm.  HoTMJiNji,  K,C,^  7i!6  Pine  Avenue,  Montreal,  Canada. 
BiooB,  Philip  Matthew,  Mount  Brisbane,  Esk,  Queensland. 
BiNNiB,  Thomas  I.,  C.E.,  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa. 
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1877  BmcH,  A.  S.,  Fiteherhert  Terrace,  WeUington,  New  Zealand, 

1 906  Birch,  GFX)RrtB  E.,  cjo  The  Governor's  Office,  Johafinesburg,  Transvaal, 

1883  BiBCH,    lIoK.  James  Kobtright,  Resident    Councillor,  Penan ff.  Straits 

SstUemente, 

1893  Birch,  William  C.  Caocia,  Erewhon,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1873  BiBCH,  William  Jokk,  Thm-tahy,  Mnrtov,  New  Zealand, 

1887  1'EiHCfJ,  William  Waltkr^  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1906  BiBTwiSTLB,  Charles  A ,  Commercial  Intelligence  Officer,  Lagos,  Southern 

I  Nigeria, 

1906  I  Bishop,  Hon.  Robert  K.,  M.L.O.,  8t,  JohrCsy  Newfoundland. 

1891  Black,  Ernkbt,  M.D.,  l^'dd  Chtbf  Perfh,  We^iem  Amiralia, 

1900  Black,  Juhn  H*,  Govtrnmmt  Bailtoa^,  L^gos,  Bouihem  Nigeria, 

1898  tBiACit,  St K WART  Q,,  Glmormiston^  NooraCt  Victoria . 

1889  t^^^*^"^^^^^>  Alfrkd  L*  Messrs.  W.  Anderson  ^*  Co,,  Ttower  St.   George's 

Slreet,  Cape  Ihum,  Cape  Colony, 

1886  Blackwood,  Robert  0-  Melbourne  Clttbt  Melbourne,  Victoria^ 

1889  t Blaine,  Sir  G  FRHUKmciEf  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  t^LAiNB,HBRHRRTF.,  K.C.J  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1899  Blair,  Byson,  A^dAtant  Commissioner  of  Lands,  Suva,  Fiji, 

1888  fBLAKE,  Sir  Henry  A.,  G.C.M.G. 

1903     fBLAKELBT,  R.  H,  P.O.  fff>Jt  102,  Jok^nnedmrffj  Transvaal. 

1889  Bland,  Uun,  R.  K    Rciidi^t  Cot<neifhrf  Mahfyt^a,  Straits  Settlements. 

1902  Blane,  William   MJ.M.E.,  P.O,  Box  2863,  Johanneaburg^  Transvaal, 

1903  Bleloch,  Robjbrt,  P  0,  Bo^  675*,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 

1897  Bleloch,  William,  P,0,  Box  5 7*^3 4,  Johanneshurg,  Transmal, 
1896      BLKNiciHf>M,  Jamjea  E.,  Zomba,  British  Central  A/ricn. 

1903     Bltck,  Graham  T    M  R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Broome,  Western  Australia. 

1889  fl^Lii^- Jo^^Jeli-^^os. 

1906  BoAG;  Geohoi  L.,  Giftmrnment  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1906  BoBT,  IIltdh  Wooos.  Qite-que^  Rhodesia. 

1903  BoDLB,  LiKUT.-CciLONKL  WiLLiAM,  C.M.G.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1890  tBoDT,  Ekv    Profflfisoc  C.  W.  E.,  D.C.L.,  General  Theological  Seminary, 

New  York, 
1890     tBoGOiB,  Alexander,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
1881      Bois,  Frederic  W.,  J.P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1892  Bois,  Sir  Stanley,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1905  JJoLT,  pREDjimicK  William,  P,0,  Box  133,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River 

Colm^. 

1906  BoLTj  WiuJhAm  James,  High  Street,  Roslyn,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
1906      Bolton,  SiDysY  A.^  i'=f^*  ^'^^  ^1-   Durban,  Natal, 

1898  Bolton,  Fami  W    Farldgh  Plantatiiin^  Mackay,  Queensland, 

1901  Bolus,  Gilham,  42  St.  George's  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1906      Bolus,  Percy  R.   M,T1.,  M.R.C.S.,  F^x  Bay,  Falkland  Islands. 

1906  I  iioNKAM- Smith,    Robert,    Government    Railway,  Ebute  Metta,    Lagos, 

Southern  Nigerifi. 
1896     fBoNAR,   TaoMSOK,   M.D.,    114    Via  de   Bahuino,  Piazsa    di    Spag^, 

Horns. 
1906     Bonkll,  Thoma*i  n.    M.,   B.Sc,   M.T.Mech.E.,    Government    Railway, 

Lagos,  8fmthf;rn  Nigeria. 

1902  Bonner,  George,  San  Carlos,  Falkland  Islands, 
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1898     EoNTTHON,  Hon.  Sib  J.  Lakgdon,  King  William  Street,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia.. 

1904  BoopsoN  HnnAuN  P.O.Box  S004,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1891  BooKBRjJ  DA^sqjf  t^fo  National  Batik  of  Auitralania,  Melbourne^  Victoria, 

1901  Boonn,  CiiA&tE^  Si^sHCERf  Welhni/tonj  New  Zealund, 

1900     Booth,  Fbbdinand  RoBE&Tj  P.  0. -Boar    037   Johanjicslturg,  TVansvaal. 

1895  Booth,  KablE.  0.,  P.O,  Box  1037  Johannesburg,  TVanj^Loai. 

1896  t^^^'^^f*  Hon.  Robbbt  M.,  M.L.C.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Naduruloulov^ 

lieua,  Fiji, 

1902  fBoH0HBSK,  Edward  C,  Taquah  ^  Abosso  G.  M.  Co.,   Tarkwa,    Geld 

Coati  Cohng, 

1886  fBoBTON,  John,  Ciisa  Nova,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 

1896  fBoiJS,  Aaboh  A.,  P.O,  Box  562,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1903  Botha,  HERcrrtKS  P.,  Wulvefmitein^  KroonHad,  Orange  River  Colony, 
1889  BoTsroBO,  Chahlks  S.  P  0.  Box  679,  Peterboro\  Onta/iio,  Canada, 

1905  B<>tTX>MS,  GeoeqKi  Taquah  and  Abosso  Mines,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1883  EotriiinLLON^  EoinyND. 

1900      BouaniiXj  IIe^bt  cjo  J,  Sinclair,  Esq.,  283  Pifie  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 

1892  fBouBKB,  Edmund  F.,  Pretoria^  Trans  vaaL 

1892  fBouBNB,  E.  F.  B.,  Norfolk  hland,  via  Sydtmi,  New  South  Wales. 

1903  BotTHNE,  Captain  Hbsby  R.  M.,  Co/onial  Scoietariat,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1906  BiJUTiiLL,  Tfj-^NUis  H.    Chevallier,  564  Avenida  Mayo,  Buenos  Aires, 

Argcniim  lUpublic, 

1887  fBovEiXjHis  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sib  Hbnrt  A.,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana, 

1907  BowDKN,  Cyril,  Casa  Leone,  Strada  Collegia,  Sliema,  Malta. 

1904  BowDEN,  Wm.  Davis,  M.A  ,  Assistant  District  Commissioner,  Sierra  Leone, 

1882  tBowBN,  Hon.  Chables  CitiiisTOPUHK,  M.L,C.,  Middleton,  Christchurch, 

New  Zealand  {Corresp&udiTig  Secrretary). 
U04     tBowEN,  Edwaed,  Th^  Ti^yrns^  Port  ^if  Spain,  Trinidad. 
1886     tBowEN,  William,  5  Emnx/ord  Sfr<^et  St.  Kilda,  Victoria. 

1905  tBowEB,  David  J.,  Ead  Londim.  Cap*:  Colony. 

1900     t^owKBB,    F.    G.   HiNDB,   British    American   Corporation,    Vancouver, 

Briii^h  Columbia. 
1904     Bowles,  Lionel  0.,  C.E.,  F.R.G.S. 
1907     BowiiTxo,    CtiAHLiiH    Calvert,    The    Treasury,    Mombasa,    British  East 

Afrita. 

1900  fBo^i^Bii-BoTi'Eit,  T.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Obuassi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1906  UoYCK,  AusiTiN  A,  Rodney,  Survey  Department,  Khartum,  Sudan. 

1893  Boyd-Cabfeht^h,  H.,  M.A.,  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  Cairo,  Egypt 

{Corresponding  Seirceary). 
1889     BotlBj  H.E.  f:>iB  Cavendish,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Port  Jjcuis, 

MiinrUius, 
1881      fBoYLB,  Moses,  Monrovia,  Liberia, 

1901  jliBACKEW,  T  W,,  Governmeft   Railu ay ^^  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
1879     Bbadfield,  Hon.  John  L.,  The  Grotto,  Rondtbosch,  Cape  Colony, 

1883  Bbadfobd,  W.  K.,  Divisional    Council  Office,  Kimberley,   Cape   Colony 

( Correspon  ding  Secretary), 
1904     Bbadlby,  Godfbey  T.,  M.I.Mech.E.,  c/o  Colonial  Secretariat,  Colombo, 
Ceylon, 

p 
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Bbadsuaw,  Hkrbkbt  E.,  cjo  Messrs  L^tch  Bros ,  Ahwaz,  Persia, 

Bbauam,  1.  v..  The  Develo^t/neytt  Ct^.,  Mofirotiat  Liberia, 

IhtAiN,  HhUKiiUT  8.,  Vuntoim  l^tpt,^  Laniaca^  Cyprus, 

B lu.iKi ,  C . DmoN i>ll   AMI ast.C. Em  Itrtgnikm DejiL ,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Bbaith WAITS,  NiTHiNiiBL,  Punta  Gorda,  Toledo,  British  Honduras, 

BnASDAYf  J.  W.,  Kijiff^toHt  Jamaica, 

BjtATT,  JAMKrt  H.  Davson,  Luciii  Auditor,  Zun^eru,  Northern  Nigeria, 

f  Bhaud,  Hoi*.  A&tuur,  M,C.P.,  Mon  J^ejtos^  British  Guiana, 

-filuAT,  lit»wAJtD  L.,  I'arkwa^  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

lUiAT,  UiioiNALD  N.,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

lluiuiir,  IlAiiOLii  P.,  Messrs.  Allen,  Wack  ^'  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2,  Loiirengo 
]i[iirqti€^,  hMM  Africa, 
1890      t^^JiJ^J'i  Akuhies  XjJfij^,  V  0.  Box  287,  Juhaiiiin»hurg,  Transvaal, 
1896     jBsnTKM  TaoUAJg  J.,  J^aifwjf  i&4  Johannesburg,  'I'mnsfaal, 
1896     Broad,  Abthxjr  J.,  Maurititts  As&tt«  Co.,  Fori  LouU^  Mauritius. 

1903  Broad,  Char  lbs,  J.P.,  P  0.  Bgj^  3525,  Johannesburg,  Trans  vauL 
1901      Broad.  Wallaiie,  B.A.   RG.S.,  rjo  Shanghai  dub,  Shanghai,  China, 

1905  Broadbent,  Walter  G.,  7i  Pietermarit-  Street,  Maritzhurg,  NataL 
1899      Broadrick,  E.  G.,  Police  Magistrate,  Singapore. 

1904  Brockman,  Edward  L.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Singapore  (Corresponding 

ScvrffUtrg). 

1888  Brodrick,  Alan,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1887  Brodricx,  Albert,  PrHima,  Transvaal. 

1896  Brodrick,  Harold,  P.O,  Box  3060,  Johannesburg,  TransViud. 

1901      Brodrick,  Lancelot,  Messrs.  Pavey  ^  Co,,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River 

Colony 
1899      ButJOKKAiJ,  Bkmjamix,  Jr.,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1906  IIrqokh,  EiiWARPj  M.B.,  CM.,  Queen  Street,  Cambridge,  East  London^  Cape 

Colony. 

1897  Brooks,  Georgb  L.,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone, 

1889  Bhooks,  James  Hskrv  M*R.C.S-E*,  Henleg  Villa,  Mtthi\  Seychelles, 

1907  Brooks,  W.  Alvin,  Isiyeria  Bitumen  Corporation,  Epe,  Lagos,  Southern 

1903  Brooks,  William,  17  CastUreagh  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1901  Broome,  TIenrv  Arthur,   Sm'-i^dad  Espiotadi,ra  de    Tierra  del   Fuego, 

Ultima  Ksptrahzaj  Funta  Areiuxs,  Chile. 

1901  BROTHBas,  C.  Z.^  QueeiiiytovM,  Cape  Colony, 

1892  fBiiOTiiKRSs  Q.M.,  Qiiet^i^tt/um,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  Broun,  Alfrrd  roBenfij  F&i-e^ia  Department,  Khartum,  Sudan, 

1901  Brown,  Captain  A^dhhw  F     PO  Box  23 y  Kimber ley.  Cape  Ck^lony. 

1903  Brown,  David  A.  MujtiiAt.  Sunyti  Nebong,  Pettang,  Straits  Settiemefits, 

1903  Brown,  Edgar  J.,  M.B.,  B.S.f  Ormmde  Colk^e^  Mdboume^  Victori^t. 

1890  Brown,  Edmund  A.  B.^  Kuah  Lumpot;  Federated  Mahiy  States. 
1896  Brown,  James  J.,  1  South  View  Villas,  Havre  des  Pm,  Jersey. 

1903     Brown,  James  E.  Myles,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  District  Surgeon^  Taiping,  Perak, 

Federated  Malay  States. 
1884     Brown,  John  Charles,  J.P.,  406  West  Street^  Durban,  NataZ, 

1888  I  Brown,  John  E.,  Gle7iavon,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony,  ' 

1892  I  Brown,  J.  Ellis,  P.O.  Box  39,  Durban,  Natal. 

1893  I  Brown,  J.  H.,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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1889     t^»o^N>  John  Lawrence,  Methden,  BowBnfels,  New  South  WaUu. 

1900     t^BOWW,  Sir  John  McLeavy,  C.M.G.j  Sr^^I^  Cwm, 

1904     t^^^''^*  Lawrence  C,  Kuala  Lump^r^  Sdangor,  FedenUtd  Malay  States, 

1894  t Brown,  Leslie  E.,  Meas^rs,  Brojvn  ^  Jo^ket  Suva,  Fiji, 

1 889     Brown,  His  Hosouii  Mai.  Juft-noK  Rich akq  Mylks^  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

1906      Brown,  Thomas  D.  C,  P.O.  Box  067,  Johaunei^biirg,  7>an&vtniL 

1902  j  Brown,  Professor  W.  Jethro,  LL.D.,   The  University,  Adelaide,  South 

I  Australia. 

1902  I  Brown,  Captain  William  H.,  Rock  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Bury  Street, 

I  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1902     Brown,  William  J.,  Gavcmfn^nt  Railway  Construction,  Bo,  Sierra  Leone. 

1892  Brown,  Hon.  William  Villiers,  M.L.C,  Townsville,  Queensland. 

1896  !  f Browns,  Ev£RA&D,  Cororooke^  Colac,  Victoria. 

1880  I  JBrownb,  Hon.  C.  Macaulav^  C.M.lr    M.L.C.,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 
1902  !  Browne,  Nicholas  H.,  Z.V.,  WUUrforce  Sttftft,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1895  I  t^BOWNE,  Sylvester,  jVwv/iAflA,  Wkiilingham,  Ntw  Sonfh  Wales. 
1889  I  t Browne,  Thomas  L.,  Barrister-at-Law^  Addaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

1897  liiu>wNEi.i^  W(m,tam  p.,  Liverpool  Street,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1889  fBRUCB,  George. 

1890  \Brvcs,  J.  R.  Baxter,  20  Bridge  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1900  Bruce,  Robert  Hunter,  Amoy,  China. 

1904     Bruce,  William  J.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,    Government  Medical  Officer, 

Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1886     fBRUNNER,  RifS  Kknest  AutJOST,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Eshowe,  Natal. 

1896  Brun  roK,  JiLuok  John  Spencer,  J.P.,  Winslow,  Darling  Point,  Sydney 

New  South  Wales. 

1896  BftTANT^AiFtiKU,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1893  tBRYANT,  Alfred  T.,  Inspector  of  SchooUj  Singapore. 

1897  fBBYANT,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Mount  Magnet,  tU  Geruldton,  Western  Australia. 

1880  BwciiAjfAJx,  iloN.  SiK  E.  John,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Cape  Town, 

Cifpn  Colony. 
1883     Buchanan  Wal^I4rClarke,M.H.R.,  Wairarapa,  WtMi^gton,  New  Zealand. 
1886      -fBucHAKAN,  W    F.,  J.  P.,  Ujitim  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1899     Bdckland,  John  MuiiTiuKa,  Rand  Ciuby  JoJiatuttmburgt  Transvaal. 
1899     BucKLAND,  CoMMANr^EJft  ViiwoK,  R.^f.R.    Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1897      BtJcKLE,  A-THANASiUfl,  J.P    CnHton  House,  Freitawn,  Si^srra  Leone. 
1897      BucitLKY,  G.  A,  McLhan  Lagtahor  Ashburton,  New  Zealand. 
1906  I  BuLiu  LoLUB,  MctTiwhantp  E&late,  Mauritius. 

1901  I  Bull,  Chaelics,  au  Wkkaf cad  Street,  Watiganm,  New  Zealand. 

1897  I  fii^i^i^^.Wu.  Alfred,  Star  life  AssitniJice  Society, Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1881  *BuLT,  0.  Ma^oin  CormwcilL  Bouhle  Bay,  Sydney,  ^ew  South  Wales. 

1902  BuLTitAi3x-CABii,  Louts  A.,  Bel  Air,  Bois  de  la  Pompomtte,  Lagny,  Seine- 

et-Marne^  I'ranct\ 
1901      BuRBANK,  John  E.,  cjo  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1892     BuBBURY,  Edward  P.,  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Agency  Co.,  Oamaru,  New 

Ztaland, 

1 903  BujiCHKLL,  Hjjrbkrt  C,  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. 

1899      BuRDON  Major  J   ALUiiu,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Resident,  Sokoto  Pro- 

mnce,  Northern  Nigeria. 
1906     t^iuBBWAN/rHMMAHARAJA  Dhirajof,  The PaUcc,  Burdwan,  Bengal,India. 
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Yearol 


Election. 
1888 
1905 

1905 
1903 
1903 
1894 
1903 

1882 
1903 
1892 
1893 
1903 
1901 
1889 
1904 
1886 
1903 
1888 
1887 

1905 
1882 
1898 

1902 


1893 
1892 
1878 
1879 
1907 

1899 

1905 
1884 
1883 
1903 

1904 

1904 
1900 
1900 
1874 
1899 
J906 


BuBGBSs,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

BoBNHAM,  Mathee  H.,  cjo  Am&Hcan  BanJiing  Co.,  Guadalajara,  Jalisco, 
Mexico  (vid  Douglas,  Arizona), 

fBuRNS,  CoL02<BL  James,  Parrawatta,  Hydncj/,  New  South  Wales. 

Bcj^BLi.,  Tjiiior  F^ldinti,  Sew  jUaland. 

ntikiiowsj  l^NALB*  L,R.C.E,  L,R.C.;^.,  Freetown^  Sierra  Leone, 

BuBT,  Albert  IIamiltok,  M.R.aS.E„  L,B..C.V,,  Port  of  Spatn,  Triridad 

fBuET,  Andrew,  M.In8t.M.E.,  M.A.I. M.E.,  P,0,  Box  208,  Shanghai, 
China, 

BuKT,  Hon.  Septimus,  K.C  ,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

BuHToH  Ai^RKo  K.  E.,  P.O.  Box  6431,  Jahaunc^barg^  Transvaal, 

RLisuv,  Ar.RXANTJBa,  J.P.,  Cassilis,  New  South  Wales, 

Bush,  Robert  E.,  Clifton  Downs,  Gafcot/m,  Wesitm  Australid, 

Busk,  Charles  W,  Ndvon,  EtiiL^h  Coiumhia. 

tBtss,  Ekv.  a  lit  til.' It  C,  M.A.,  Girmist&n,  TranavaaL 

BussBY,  Fbanx  H.,  JtjhamtfslfHrg,  Trannvaal, 

BoTLEB,  Francis  A.,  J.R,  P^iicc  Dcparimcj^t,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria, 

Butler,  Henry,  248  FliTidcm  Street,  Melbourne f  ricloria. 

BuTLER-WkiGBT  WiLMASf^  Govrmm0il  Railmiy,  LagoSy  Southern  Nigeria, 

Burr,  J.  M,,  Bank  nf  Naif  Zmlaml^  Auvkland^  New  Zmlajtd. 

Burr,  John  H.,  c/o  Langlaagte  Estate  Gold  Mining  Co,,  P.O,  Box  98, 
Jiihunth.shurg,  Transvaal, 

BuTTBawtiitTH,  FiiANi  NiffTLW.  C.E.,  cjo  Post  Office,  Labuan, 

t Button,  FitEPEfiiCK,  Durhttn,  Nataf^ 

BdttoNh  HtiDLTcv  li.  W  Brisbane  Street,  Launceston,  Tasmania  (^Corre- 
sponding Secretary), 

Byrde,  F.  T.,  cjo  The  Development  Co  ,  Monrovia,  Liberia, 

fCACCiA,  Anthony  M.,  M.V.O.,  Hoshangahad,  Central  Provinces,  India, 
I^CiiNt  William,  ^ttth  Yarra,  Mdhourne,  ViHirria. 
f CAmJfCKO&9j  JuUK,  J.P.,  De  Hoop   Somerset  Wfst,  Cape  Colony, 
Cal»kcott,  HarJiv  S.,  Band  Club,  Jnhunf^Jtftrfj,  7Van€va^L 
CiLjjftcoTT.'WM.  A  ,'B.A.,  F.C.S.,  Consolidated  Gold  fields  of  South  Africa, 

P.  0.  Box  67,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Calder,  Charles  W.,  Messrs,  Couche,  Colder  ^  Co.,  Fremantle,  Western 

AvslralUi. 
Calder,  William,  Baku,  Russia, 
Calder,  William  Henderson,  Ravelston,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourjie,  Victoria, 

CaLJXXJTT,  JOHIT  H0F13,  I.S.O. 

CjkLVEKLET,  Major  E.  Lbveson,  Government  Offices,  Bloemfontein,  Orange 

River  Colony^ 
CiMEitON  1>o>ald  C,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius 

C&rresptmditiff  Secretary), 
fCAMSUON,  DuBCAN,  J.R,  S^riiigjieldy  Ashburion,  New  Zealand, 
Cameron,  John  G.,  San  CarU^,  Falkland  hhnd&, 
Cameron,  Willlam  ^l.,  Adwcalt,  P,0.  Box  3,  MftriuHrg,  Natal, 
Campbell,  A.  H.,  17  Manning  Arcad^f  Ti^ntOj  Canada, 
Campbell,  Hon.  Auhubald  M.,  MX.C,  Loudmn,  Berea,  Durban,  Natal. 
Vampb&ll,  Hon.  Colin  H.,  K.C.,  Inveraray,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
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1902      Campbell,  David  Wm.,  Messrs.  Elder j  Dempster  ^  Co.,  Montreal ^  Canada, 

1890  Campbell,  James  P.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Feathtnton  Street,  Wellingto^i, 

New  Zealand. 
1900     Campbell,  John,  F.R.C.S.I.,  L.R.C.P.I.,  Bandau  Estate^  Kudat,  British 

North  Borneo. 
1906      Campbell,  Captain  John  Cathet,  Chiff  of  Police,  SianUy,  Falkland 

Islands. 

1896  tCAMPBELL,  Hon.  Marshall,  M.L.C.,  Mount  Edgecximhe,  Natal. 
1906     Campbell,  William,  Klerksdorp,  Transvaal, 

1893     Campbell- Johnston,  Attoustine,  Garvama,  California,  U.8.A. 

1900  Campbell- Johnston,  Harrt  F.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1902  Canning,  Arthur  R.,  cjo  Tasmanian  Consols,  Mathinna,  Tasmania, 
1886     Cape,  Alfred  J.,  Karoola,  Edgeeliff  Boad,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1899     Carden,  John  Cecil,  Messrs  Blaine  ^  Co.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1904  Cargill,  Featherston,  M.B.,  C.M.Q-.,  The  Residency,  Kano,  Northern 

Nigeria, 

1895  Cargill,  H.  E.,  ViUa  Pescatore,  Frascati,  Rome. 

1889     tCARGiLL,  Henry  S.,  Quamichan,  Vancouver's  Island,  British  Columbia. 
1889     t Cargill,    Walter,    care  of  Bank  of  New    Zealand,    Dunedin,  New 
Zealand. 

1898  Carmody,  p.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  Government  Analyst,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

{Corresponding  Secretary). 
1906     Carpenter,  John  A.,  cjo  Messrs.  Bums,  Philp  cf  Co.,  Samarai,  Papua, 
via  Australia. 

1897  Carr,  Sir  Wm.  St.  John,  P.O.  Box  130,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1884     fCARRUTHBBS,  David,  Blost  Demerara  Water   Commission,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 

1891  Carruthebs,  George  F.,  471  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 

1886     Carter,   Charles    Claudius,    J.P.,    General    Post    Office,    Melbourne, 

Victoria. 
1878     Carter,  H.E.  Sir  Gilbert  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Barbados. 

1905  Cartwright,  John  D.,    M.L.A.,   Addcrley    Street,    Cape   Town,    Cape 

Colony. 

1899  fCARUANA-GATTo,  CoNTiNo  A.,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Crown  Advocate, 

69  Strada  Levante,  Valletta,  Malta. 

1903  Caselberg,  Alfrkd,  Pahiatua,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1878     -fCASBT,  Hon.  J.  J.,  C.M.G.,  K.C.,  Ibrickane,  Acland  Street,  St.  KildH, 
Melbourne,  Vic'oria, 

1901  Cashel,  Captain  Rowan,  Gwelo,  R/iodesia, 

1902  Caskie,  Alexander,  Harrismith,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1 896  jCastaldi,  Evaristo,  171  Strata  Mercanti,  Valletta,  Malta. 

1 886  Cator,  George  C,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
1893  Catto,  John. 

1906  Caulfield,  William  F.,  P.O.  Box  608,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
1 888  -fCENTENO,  Leon,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1906     Cecil,  Lt.-Colonel  Lord   Edward   H.,   D.S.O.,  Ministry  of  Finance, 
Cairo,  F^gypt. 

1887  Chabaud,  John  A.,  Attorney -at- Law,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1882     fCHADWiCK,  Robert,  Camden  Buildings,  418  George  Street,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales, 
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1893     ♦Chaillkt-Bbrt,  Joseph,  44  Chaustie  €PA«H%,  Pwrw. 

1892  Chaucbbs,  Nathaniel,  Lafftua,  FijL 

1902     Chalmers,  Nathaniel,  Jt^,  A.MInsUC.E.,  Amabele-Buttertoarth  Rail- 

liMJif,  Kohtgha,  I^asUm  J^vvittt%  Cape  Cohmy. 
1902     fCHAMBBES,  Arthur  P.,  British  C^nrnddtt-Gerwral.,  San  Francisco,  U,8,A. 
1907      tCHAMBBES,  EaHjfABTv,  Trf  Mata^  Najn^T,  Nrtu  ZeuUmd, 

1886  Chambbbs^  John  RArctEFFE,  St.  Kiitt,  WtM  Indiei, 

1 907  i  Cha  m  bk  r8  .  T  Mas  on,  7a  uroa,  HavtUek  North,  Hawkts  Bay^  New  Zealand, 

1902  tCHAMBKia.AYifK,  ALuoii  Ta2?kbbtillb  J    Ntvoda,  C^pruA, 

1902  Champion,  (-aMUvKslVM-,  Bloemffmidn^  Ora^elHvcr  Colony. 

1899  fCHAPLiN,  Thomas  W.,  P.O.  Box  53.  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  CoUmy. 

1890  Chapman,  Chables  W.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbovme,  Victoria, 

1897  Chapman,  H.  B.  fl.,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Minas  de  Rio  Tinto,  Provinda  de  ffuelva, 

Spain, 

1907  fCiiAeiK,  JiiCHARti  W.,  Llanillo,  Walgett,  New  South  Wales. 

1888  Chateb,  Hon,  Sia  C.  Paul,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong, 

1889  t^HATTOB,  John  C.,  Spring  Creek,  Marlborough,  New  Zealand, 

1883  tC^*^*'*^*  RoBRRT  Suckling,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies, 
1904     Chfick^Gkorgb  O.  M. 

1907     Chestebton,  Frkdebick,  Que-que,  Rhodesia. 

1896     Chesteeton,  Lewis  B,^  Rand  Citi\  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1896  tGHKWiNos,  CtjABT.ES,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  85  Edward  Street,  Norwood,  South 

Ausiraii^, 

1874        t*^l"^AMON    HUBRTCHUND. 

1893  Chisholm,  .Jawes,  OrostJleU,  Alberta,  Canada. 

1887  Chisholm,  Jamk^  H.  Market  Square,  Kimherltg,  Cape  Colony. 
1880     fCHiSKOLM   VV    Kimherlei/,  Cape  Crd&ny. 

1904  CKOMf.F,Y*  Ch  ARL^Ks  H.,  MflUutne,  l^cioria, 

1897  Chbihp,  Captain  Thomah,  Gishom^,  New  Zealand. 
1896  Christian,  Chablr!^,  FuTnagusta^  Cyprus, 

1884  t*^tt^^''^'*F  Owen  Smith,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony  {Corresponding 

Secretary). 

1888  CflBiaTTaoK,  UnH^nt,  Lammermoor,  Hughendeny  Queensland. 

1905  t^"""''r^™B>  Andbew  C,  cjo  Messrs.  F.  ^  A,  Swanzy,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 

1 905  Chrystal,  James  H.,  Dropmore,  Seymour,  Victoria, 

1889  tCHUBCHiLL,  Fbank  F.,  M.L.A.,  WUdcroft,  Ennersdale,  Natal. 

1901  tCnuBCHiLL,  Fbaseb  E.,  Erymfdurci,  Mamidra,  New  Simth  Wales, 
1884      CKrRCliiu.>  Captain  John  S^pkncbb,  C,M/i.^  Bominiea,  West  Indies, 

1906  ChutHj   Mbrttn  L.,   A.M.I.Mech.E.,  Railway    Department,  Kingston, 

Jamaica, 
1906      Cr.ARKi  ARcninALT*  McCosh,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

1902  fCLABK,  Chables  Crabb,  424  Point  Road,  Durban,  Noted, 
1902      tCLABK,  DouarAS,  Stnekaiy  Orange  River  Colony. 

1902      Clark,  Fhancis  W.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Hong  Kong. 

1889  I  ■fCLABK,  GowAN  C.  S.,  C.M.G.,  Government  Railways,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 
1889      Clabk,  James  A.  R.,  care  of  Messrs.  Ddlgety  %  Co.,  MeHhowme,  Victoria, 
1896     Clark,  John  Mubbay,  K.C,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  16  King  Street  West,  Toronto, 

Canada. 
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1902 

1882 
1900 

1885 
1887 
1899 

1895 
1888 
1900 

1882 

1896 
1907 

1898 
1903 
1905 
1889 
1881 
1880 
1894 
1906 
1902 
1897 
1895 
1888 
1883 

1902 
1897 
1894 
1892 
1907 
1905 
1903 

1907 

1905 
1905 
1898 
1892 

1906 
1885 
1906 


Clark,  Robrrt  Douglas,  M.A.,  Barrisier-at'LaWf  Victoria  Club,  Marilz- 

hurg^  Natal. 
fCLABK,  Major  "Walter  J.,  Melbourne  Club^  Melbourne^  Victor ia, 
fCLARKE,  A.  RuTTEB,  Universal  Buildings^  Grenfell  Street ^  Adelaide^  South 

Australia. 
IClarkb,  Alfred  E.,  Coldblo\  Malvern^  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Clarke,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  FiELDiNa,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Clauson,  Major  Hon.  John  E.,  R.E.,  C.M.G.,  Chief  Secretary,  Nicosia, 

Cyprus, 
Clayton,  Arthur  G.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
fCLEVELAND,  Frank,  Baliugup,  Western  Australia, 
fCLEVRLAND,  RoBBRT  A.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical   Officer, 

Nicosia,  Cyprus, 
Clifford,  Sir  George  Hugh,  Bart.,  Stonyhurst,  Christchurch,  New  Zea- 
land, 
Clifford,  Hon,  Hugh,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Clubbe,  Charles  P.  B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  195  Macquarie  Strerf, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
tCLUCAs,  Evan  C,  J. P.,  Kia  Ora,  North  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
f  CoATEs,  Arthur  R.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

Cochrane,  Frank  S.,  Government  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
Cock,  Cornelius,  J.P.,  Peddie,  Cape  Colony, 

CocKBURN,  Samuel  A.,  Cape  Gracias  d  Dies,  Nicaragua  (vid  New  Orleans). 
CoDD,  John  A.,  Toronto,  Canada, 

CoDRiNGTON,  RoBBRT,  Administrator,  Kalomo,  North-Westem  Rhodesia. 
tCoGHLAN,  H.  Lake,  5  Raffles  Place,  Singapore. 

CoGiLL,  William  H.,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Cohen,  Abnbr,  J.P.,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 
Cohen,  H.  Hirschbl,  c/o  P.  0.,  Auckland,  New  Zeala^id, 
t Cohen,  Naph.  H.,  P,0,  Box  1892,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Cohen,  Neville  D.,  care  of  Messrs.  D,  Cohen  ^  Co.,  Maiiland  West,  New 

South  Wales, 
CoKER,  William  Z.,  Kumasi  Rouse,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fCoLB,  Nicholas,  West  Cloven  Hills,  Camperdown,  Victoria. 
Cole,  Wm,  O'Connor,  24  Soldur  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
f  Coleman,  Jambs  H.,  Waititirau,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Colenbrander,  Benjamin,  J.P.,  Nkandhla,  Zvlidand,  Natal. 
Coles,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  Ph.D.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Collet,    Hon.   Wilfred,   C.M.Gr.,   Colonial    Secretary,   Belize,   British 

Honduras, 
CoLLETT,  John  Wallace,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.&S.,  Government  Medical  Officer, 

Forcados,  Southern  Nigeria.. 
CoLLETT,  Vivian,  The  Treasury,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Collier,  F.  J.,  P.O.  Box  734,  Durban,  Natal, 

fCoLLiER,  Herbert,  Werndew,  Irving  Road,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
tCoLLiER,  Jfj?kin,  Wcmdew,  Irving  Road,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Victoria; 

and  Australian  Club. 
Collins,  Edward  William,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Collins,  Ernest  E.,  Reuter's  Telegram  Co.,  Lim„  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Collins,  George  Churton,  Commerce  Court,  Durban,  Natal, 
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1902  I  fCoLLiNS,  Harry,  Club  Street,  Maritzhurg^  Natal^ 
1900     Collins,  Henry  M.,  Renter's  Telegram  Co.,  Melbourne^  Victoria, 
1907     Collins,  Henry  Ramsay,  J.P.,  A.M.Inst.C.E ,  *♦  Mercury  Office*'  J)urban, 
Natal. 

1902  Collins,  James  A.,  Registrar  of  the  High  Courts  Bloemfontein,  Orange 

River  Colony, 
1906     Collins,  Captain  Robert  Muirhead,  R.N.,  C.M.Q-,,  Melbourne    Club, 
Victoria. 

1903  CoLLTNS,  Arthur  Shuchburgh,  Nelson  Club,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
1903  CoLQUHOUN,  Daniel,  M.D.,  44  High  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand^ 
1884      fCoLQUHouN,  Robert  A. 

1876     CoMissiONG,  Hon.  W.  S.,  K.C,  M.E.C,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 

1903     Conder,  Harold,  Beavfori  Street,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1898     CoNiGRAVB,  B.  Fairfax,  5  Ingle   Chambers^   Hay  St.,   Perth,   Western 

Australia. 
1898     f  Conlay,  Wm.  Lance,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Federated  Malay  States. 
1898     Conway,  Alexander,  J.P.,   Glenorchy,  Cheltenham,  near  Feiiding,  New 

Zealand. 

1902  fCoocH  Behar,  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of,  G.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  Cooch 

Behar,  India. 
1906     Cook,  Alfred  Leslie,  P.O.  Telegraphs,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1891  Cook,  E.  Boybr,  J.P.,  ThornhVl,  Herbert,  Cape  Colony. 

1903  Cook,  Frederick  J.,  Waterworks  Department,  Johannesbury,  Transvaal. 
1886     Cooke,  John,  Australian  Clvh,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1889  CooLEY,  William,  Town  Clerk,  Durban,  Natal. 

1896     t^oPB,  Captain  J.  C.  Jesser,  Bulawayo  Club,  Rhodesia  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
1896     Cooper,  Arnold  W.,  J.P.,  F.R.M.S.,  Richmond,  Natal. 

1890  Cooper,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Pope  A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1904  fCooPBR,  Richard  Henry,  Hilton  Road,  Natal, 

1905  Cooper,  Rev.  Canon  Wm.  Henry,  Temora,  New  South  Wales. 

1900     Copland-Crawford,  W.  E.  B.,  Divisional  Commissioner,  Asaba,  Sotithern 
Nigeria, 

1900  Copland,  Charles  A.,  Director  of  Public  Works,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
1902      Copley,  Wm.Dawn,  P.O.  Box  260,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1905  Corbally,  Louis,  37  Nind  Street,  Johannesburg,  IVansvoM. 
1902      tCoRBET,  EvERARD  P.,  DargU  Road,  Natal, 

1901  CoRDEROY,  John  W.,  P,0.  Box  22,   Kokstad,  East  Griqualand,  Cape 

Colony. 

1902  t^OBDNER,  E.  J.  K. 

1889      tCoRDNER- James,  John  H.,  A.M.In8t.C.E. 

1882     Cork,  His  Honour  Philip  C,  C.M.G.,  Government  House,  St.  Lucia, 
West  Indies. 

1892  Corner,  Charles,  M.Inst. C.E,,  7?mc?gw^  Engineer,  Rhodesian  Railways, 

Bidawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1906  Cornish,  The  Right  Rev.  Charles  E.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahams^ 

town,  Bishop^bourne,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
1896     f  Cornish-Bowden,  Athelstan  H.,  Surveyor- GeneraVs  Office,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
1906     ^Co^v'R,  James  R.,  Kingston  Terrace,  North  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
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1901 
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1902 
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1895 

1904 


1903 
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1902 
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1887 
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fCoRT,  JamfsE.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast. Colony. 

CoBYNDON,  E.  T.,  Bfsident  Commissioner,  M'bahane,  Swaziland,  SoiUh 

Africa. 
Cotton,  Alfred  J.,  Hidden  Vale,  Grandchester,  Queensland. 
CoTTOK,  E.  'P. f  Director  of  Surveys,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
Cotton,  John  W.,  Hornshy,  New  South  Wales, 
CoTTBELL,  Henry  E.  P. 

CoTTRiLL,  GrLBERT  St.  John,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
CouBBouGH,  A.  Adair,  M.L.C,  Levuka,  Fiji. 
tCouLDBBY,  William  H,,  J.P.,  cjo  Queensland  National  Bank,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
fCousiN,  Robert,  Prestea  Block  A,  Mines,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
CoussEY,  Charles  L,  R.  P.,  cjo  Messrs.  Millers^  Ltd.,  Cape   Coast,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 
CowEN,  Charles,  Senior,  P.O.  Box  614,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
CowBRN,  William,  Hawera,  New  Zealand. 
f  CowiE,  Alexander,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
tCowLEY,  W.  H.,  care  of  General  Post  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
CowLiN,  Herbert  A.,  Messrs.  J.  Holt  Sf  Co.,  LoJcoja,  Northern  Nigeria. 
CowPBR,  Sydney,  O.M.Gr,,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Cox,  Hon.  Charles  T.,   C.M.G.,    Government   Secretary,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 
tCox,  George  Lionel,  Ouvah  KeUie,  Lindula,  Ceylon. 
Cox,  Senator  Hon.  George  A.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Cox,  SiB  Lionel. 

Cox,  Sydenham  E.  S.,  P.O.  Box  3669,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
-Cox,  William  E. 
fCBAFTON,  Ralph C, Bulkeley  Station,  Ramleh,  Alexandria,  Egypt  {Corre 

spending  Secretary). 
Cbaio,  E.  H.  Cunningham,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 
Craig,  Robert  Wm.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
jCbaigen,  William,  Georgetown,  British  Gruiana, 
Cbamer,  Hermann  J.,  Punta  Gorda,  British  Honduras. 
Cranswick,  Willlam  F. 

tCRARTjWM.  Samuel,  244  Commercial  Road,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Crawford,    Lieut. -Colonel   James    D.,     Stock    Exchange,     Montreal, 

Canada. 
Crawford,  Robert,  259  William  Street,  Mtlboume,  Victoria. 
tCREASY,  Harold  T.,  Public  Works  Department,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Cheelman,   Adam    R.,    K.C,   85    Redpath   Street,    Montreal,    Canada 

{Corresponding  Secretary). 
fCfiEEWELL,  Jacob,  P.O.  Box  469,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Crmswkll,  Alfred  T.,  G.P.O.  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
fCREWB,  Col.  Hon.  Charles  P.,  C.B.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Chofts,  Charles  J.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Point,  Natal. 
•fCBOGHAN,  John  G.,  M.D.,  Klipriversoog,  Transvaal. 
Cbombie,  Frank  E.  N.,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Crompton,  Robert,  Suva,  Fiji. 

Crosby,  Captain  Arthur  J.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fCRosBY,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
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1891  fCBoss,  John  Wm.,  J.P.,  R.M.,  TTte  ReHdmey,  Stangtr,  Natal. 

1898  fCsoesB,  Tbohas,  Woodland,  Hastings f  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 

1899  CftOSTHWAITE,  PONSONBT  M.,  C.E.,  CypTUS, 

1 886  CauMP,  G.  Cbksswxll,  BuoJceteep,  Ooombuvgee,  Queendand, 

1901      CuBiTT,  Majob  Thomas  A.,  I?. A..,  D.S.O.,  Zunyfru,  Northern  Nigeria. 

1887  CuDDBFOBD,  WiLUAM,  AudUiT,  8t  GtoTg^B,  Grenada. 

1901  CoLLEN,  CoMVAiTDBB  Pkbcy,  C.M.G.,  R.N.B. 

1905  tC*Ji'"N^i^.  Thomas  M.,  M.L.A.,  Premier  Diamond  Mining  Oo.,  P.O,  Box 

148,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1884     fCurMSB,  Hon.  Jambs  William,  M.E.C,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1899  CuLPBPEE,  Samuel  A.  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1903     CoMBBBLAND,  F.  Bablow,  Dunain,  Port  Hope,  Ontario,  Canada. 
1895     CuNDALL,  Fbank,  F.8.A.,  Institute  ofjamaiea,  Kingston,  Jamaica  {Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

1902  CuNDiLL,  Thomas  J,,  31  Searle  Street,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1892  CuNNTNGHAM,  A.  Jackson,  Lunyon,  Queanbeyan,  New  South  Wales. 

1906  Cunningham,  J.  R.  Balfoub,  P.O.  Box  4636,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1 895  ]CvRB.\iL,  Oswald  J ,  M.B.,  M.R.C.8.  E ,  24  Longmarket  Street,  Maritzburg, 

Natal 

1903  t Corbie,  Richard,  P.O.  Box  614,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1896  \CvvB.i^,  Waltbb,  P.O.  Box  220,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1904  Cubby,  Robert  H.,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1 903  CuTHBEBT,  Hon.  Sydney,  M.L.C,  Belize,  British  Uondwras. 

1905  Dain,  C.  K.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

1 902  Datnton,  Abthub  E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1906  Dakins,  Edward  Hamilton,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1904  Dalgbty,  David,  P.O.  Box  2998,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1890     fl^ALBYMPLB,  Thomas,  Eost  London,  Cape  Colony. 

1879  Dalton,  E,  H.  Gobino. 

1 884  Hangab,  Albbbt  A.,  Baroona,  Whittingham,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1898  t^ANiRLS,  Chables  W.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

1900  Dabby,  Walteb  G.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 

1895     fDABBYSHTBE,  Benjamin  H.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western 
Australia. 

1903  Dabling,  John,  M.P.,  64  Knt  Terrace,  Noi-wood,  Adelaide,  8.  Australia, 
1902      t-^^^^^'''»  Leonabd  H.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1901  Dabbagh,  Rev.  John  T.,  B.D.,  St.  Mary's,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1904  Davbnpobt,  Howabd,  Executor,  Trustee,  and  Agency  Co,  28    Grenfell 

Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1902  Davenpobt,  James  E.,  P.O.  Box  155,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
1895     Daverin,  John,  Port  Mizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1 905  Davey,  Arnold  E,,  Currie  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1887  t^-^'^^'*^*  Thomas  J.,  17  Qrieen  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1906  Dayey,  Tom  H.,  Currie  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1902  Davidson,  A.  A.,  Ajcim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1886  '  t^AViDSON,  H.E.  W.  E.,  C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Mahe,  Seychelles 

I  {Corresponding  Secretary). 

1881   ;  Davidson,  W.  M.  (late  Surveyor- General),  Oxley,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
1898  I  Da  vies,  Hon.  Chablbs  E.,  M.L.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
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1899 

1901 


Datie8,  Clrmknt,  P.O.  Box  155,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Davibs,  Franx  a.  0.,  Barrister  at-Law,  St.  George's  Street,  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone. 

Dayies,  Hbnrt. 

Davibs,  Major  J.  G.,  C.M.G.,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

fDATiss,  Leama  Bobbrt,  Karridale,  Western  Australia, 

Daties,  Phujp  V.,  Karridale,  Western  Australia, 

fBAVTES,  Sib  Matthew  H.,  436  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

fDAviES,  Maijbicb  C,  J.P.  Karridale,  Western  Australia. 

fDATiES,  Walter  Kabbi,  P.O.  Box  2040,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 

Davies,  William  H.,  College  Bouse,  Colornbo,  Ceylon. 

Davis,  Charles,  P.O.  Box  160,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

fDAvis,  Hon.  N,  Dabnell,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Auditor-General,   George- 
town, British  Guiana, 

fDAVis,  P.,  "  Natal  Witness  "  Office,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

Davis,  Moss,  Princes  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Davis,  Steuabt  Spencer,  The  Treastvry,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

Davy,  Joseph   Burtt,   F.L  S.,   F.K.G.S.,   Department  of  Agriculture, 
P.O.  Box  434,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Da  WE,  John  Grosvenor,  Tanosu,  via  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Dawes,    Richard    St.    Mark,    L.R.C.P.,    M.R.C.S.,     Gawler,    South 
Australia. 

Dawes,  William  J.,  P.O.  Box  301,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

Dawson,  A.  W.,  c/o  James  Dawson,  Esq.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

jDawson,  W.  H.,  cfo  P.  O.  Rangoon,  Burma. 

fDAY,  Gbobob  Bbbt,  Resident  Engineer's  Office,  Government  Railways, 
Famagustn,  Cyprus. 

Day,  William  Henby,  Queensland  Clvh,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

DealE)  Arthttr,  Bhemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 
1907  j  Dean,  Wm.  Mabkham,  Port  Stephen,  Falkland  Islands. 
1905  I  Dbans,  John,  Riccarton,  Chrisfchurch,  New  Zealand. 
1899  j  Dbase,  Patrick  Paget,  C.E.,  Les  Sapins,  Dinan,  France, 
1907  i  Db  Beer,  Robin  B. 

1905  i  jDe    Eoissi]&re,   Raoul  F.,   L.R.C.P.,   L.R.C.S.,    Government  Medical 
I  Officer,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1897  I  Db  Hamel,  Major  H.  Barry,  Police  Department,  Kinta,  Perak,  Federated 

I  Malay  States. 

1904  !  Db  Kok,  Karel  B.,  P.O.  Box  24,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1882  I  Db  Lamarre,  Louis  Bert,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
1897  i  fDBLADTOuR,  Briqadb- Surgeon  Lt.- Colonel  Harry  A.,  M.B.C.S.,  Reed 

I  Street,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

1903  I  Db  Lissa,  Osborne  L. 

1892  I  Db  Mercado,  Charles  E.,  J.P.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1878  j  Db  La  Mothe,  E.  A.,  J.P.,  Cardrona  House,  St,  Andrews,  Grenada. 

1895     Delgado,  Benjamin  N.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1874  I  Dbnison,  Libut.-Colonel  Geobgb  T.,  ^<<!3^<^0»  Villa,  2'oronto,  Canada. 

1904  Dennett,  R.  E.,  Forests  Department,  Benin  City,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1889     fl^ENNY,  F.  W.  Ramsay,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1906  Denny,  Gboror  A,,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
1906  '  Denny,  Harry  S.,  P.O.  Box  4181,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

p4 
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1905  I  Dent,  R.  Court,  J.P.,  Mefsra.  Dreyfus  ^'  Co.^  Ltd.,  East  London,  Cape 

Colony. 
1890  ;  Denton,  H.E.  Sib   Gborgb    C,  K.C.M.G.,  GovemTtient  House,  Bathursi, 
Gambia, 

1906  I  fl^BNTON,  Hbnry,  P.Ot  Box  36,  Standerton,  Transvaal, 

1881  i  Db  Pass,  Elliot  A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Port  lioyal  Street ,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1881  I  De  Pass,  John,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1907  I  Derby,  B.  Graham,  P.O.  Box  6,  Salinbury,  Rhodesia. 
1907  Derrt,  Francis  H.,  Nelly  Mine,  Insisa,  Rhodeiia. 

1904  Descroizilles,  Fr^d^ric  V.,  Assistant  Receiver- General,   Port   Louis, 

Mauritius, 
1907     Db  Silva,  Wm.  Henry,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Victoria  Eye  Infirmary,  Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

1899  jDe  Souza,  a.  J.,  P.O.  Box  98,  Shanghai,  China. 

1 897  ,  De  Soysa,  Mudaliyar  J.  W,  Charles,  M. A.,  J.P.,  Alfred  House,  Colombo, 
I  Ceylon, 

1883      De  Villiers,  Isaac  Horak, 

1905  Db  Villiers,  Jacohus  P.,  P.O.  Box  24,  Lotier  Paarl,  Cape  Colony. 
1901      fDB  Waal,  David  C,  P.O.  Box  97,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1898  De  Witt,  Anthony  M.,  Whitehall  Chambers,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1892     De  Wolf,    Hon.  James  A.,    M.D.,  M.L.C.,  Surgeon- General,    Port    of 

Spain,  Trinidad. 

1887  DiAS,  Fblix  Reginald,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  District  Judge,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1892  fDiBBS,  Thomas  A.,  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  347  George  Street,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 

1897  Dicey,  Edward  C.,  P.O.  Box  103,  Barberton,  Transvaal, 

1896  D iCKiNSON,  Francis  M.,  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1903  Dickson,  Alexander,  P.O.  Box  738,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1 888  tDicKSON,  R.  Casimir,  Fori  William,  Ontario,  Canada. 

1889  tDicKSON,  William  Samuel,  Fauresmith,  Oratige  River  CoUmy. 

1898  Diespecker,  Captain  Rudolph,  P.O  Box  5967,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1893  Dietrich,  H.,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  12,  Zeenist,  Transvaal, 

1895      DiGBY- Jones,   C.  K.,   cjo  Jumbo   G.   M.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  94,   Salisbury, 
Rhodesia. 

1906  DiGNAN,  Patrick  L.,  Kiwi,  Mountain  Road,  Mount  Eden,  Auckland,  New 

Zealand, 

1894  Dixon,  George  G.,  C.E.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1900  Dixon,  James  Dickson,  J  P.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1899  DixsoN,  Archibald,  WUlumbong,  Mosman,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1904  fDixsoN,  Robert  Craig,  45  Park  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1904      DixsoN,  T.  Storie,M.  B.,  CM.,  151  Macquarie  St.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1904      Dobbie,  Edward  D.,  Solicitor- General,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1889  DoBSON,  Senator  Hon.  Henry,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1907  Docker,  His  Honour  Ernest  B.,  Eltham,  Edgecliff  Road,  Sydney,  New 
1  South  Wales. 

1890  !  Docker,  Thomas  L.  ,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1882     Docker,  Wilfrid  L.,  Nyramhla,  Darlinghurst  Road,  Sydney,  New  South 

I  Wales  {Corresponding  Secretary). 

1895  I  Dollar,  Edward,  P.O.  Box  5200,  Johannesbtcrg,  Transvaal, 

1903      Dolley,  Hon.  John  F.,  Bleinheim  Home,  Uitenhage,  Cape  Colony. 
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1906     DoLTiNO,  Caleuon  J.  K.,  Fraser's  Bmldings,  Ijong market  Street,  Cape 

Tovm,  Cape  Color»y, 

1896  DoMviLLB,  LiBUT.-CoL.  Senator  Hon.  James,  Bothesay,  New  Brunswick, 
1906     Donaldson,  John  S..  P.O.  Box  1075,  J&hunnedhary,  Transvaal. 

1904     Donnelly,  Gbokob  P.,  Crissoge,  K^atarawn^  llawle^  Bay,  New  Zealand. 

1897  DoNOVAK,  Febgus,  P.O.  Box  4,  Johanfif^ttrff,  TmnsvaaL 

188«     tDoNOVAN,  John  J.,  K.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Amtralian  Club,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
1906     DoBMiNQ,  Edward  S.,  Dodowah,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1902  Douglas,  Jambs,  Natal  Bank,  Maritzhurg,  Natal, 

1906  Douglas,  James  Archibald,  M.  A.,  Director  of  Education,  Lagos,  Southern 

Nigeria, 
1904     D I  JUo  LAB,  Ro  n  urt  * '  Star  "  Office,  P.  0.  Box  1014,  Johannesburg,  Transvaa  I, 

1907  Do uq LASS,  EpiviiiL^WiNO field,  6SGordo7i  Road,  Bertrams,  Johannesburg, 

Trunsvaal^ 
1906     DaucjLAiis,  Jamilb  H.,  Albany  Club,  Grahamdown,  Cape  Colony. 

1896  DovB,  Frddbbeck  W.,  ;jy  EhH  JStred-^  Freetown^  Sierra  Leone. 

1903  Downer,  Alfred  Wm    SeAotitli,  Gold  CmU  CaloTty, 

1898  Downer,  Vkn,  Akcin>rvcon  GuorttTh!:  W.,  The  Rectory,  Ki^igston,  Jamaica. 

1897  DowNES,  S,  TiE(jUNcER,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 

1904  Dowsji,  TiiuiiAd  A.,  M.R.C.B.E,  L.R.C.P.,  Fernleigh,  Levuka,  Fiji. 

1903     tDowsBTT,  Chables,  cfo  Messrs.  Attwell  ^  Co.,  St.  George^s  Street,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1902     fDoYLB,  Caittaih  J  J    s.s,  '*  Lagoon,"  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1905  t^OYLB,  3xME^i  Bknqy,  Invertnein,  Scone,  New  South  Wales. 

1 902  f  Dradbr,  r  kA  s  k  ,  Fp£,  Lutjtjs,  So  tdhcrn  Nigeria, 

1900  f  Dradbr,  H.  t\,  PiOt^ii,  Ii'oufnania. 

1903  Driver,  Thomah  Uullo^a^ 

1901  Drought,  F.  A.,  '6m  Cooptr  Blrcet,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1903  Drought,  Jambs  J.,  F.C.S.,  A.I.M.M.,  Molo  Station,  via  Mombasa,  British 

East  Africa. 

1904  DbummonDj  U  eohukE.,  42 1  Metcalfe  Avenue,  Westnumnt,  Montreal,  Canada. 
1903     tJ^BuatMOND,  LiKi/T.-CoLONKi.  Charlbs  H.,  V.D.,  Jamaica. 

1 906  D c iKi BON,  .Sir  C h a liLE^i  John,  Shanghai. 
1880     Dujjlkt,  CflciL. 

1906     Duff,  James  Ebskine,  12  Timber  Street,  Marit^burg,  Natal. 
1889     DuFP,  Hon.  Kobbrt,  Immigration  Agent- General,    Georgetown,  British 
•    Guiana, 

1902  DoFFiLL,  JuiiK  Henry,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Durban,  Natal. 

1905  DuFFiN,  Brucb  Wm.,  Legislative  Council  Ojjkt\  PrUoria,  Transvaal. 
)904      DuFFUS,  W    Gimrdian  ButhJintj^Addirley  Sfnrf,  Cape  7'i.wif,  Cape  Colony. 
1902     tJ^uciatORB,  Okoroe  Egertiin,  M.L.A.,  /^w/kl",  Cupe  Colony 

1896      DuiRS,  Dated  P.,  M,D.,  P.O.  Box  610,  Johamic^hur,j,  Tran^vmL 

1900*    DuxA,  Captain  A.  T.,  D.S.O.^  M.A.,  M.B..O.S.E.,  Lismore,  New  South 

Wales, 
1889     t^uMAT.  FnAUK^  Campbell,  Barrist£r-4it-Law,  P.  0,  Box  370,  Johannesburg, 

TransfafuL 
1896     Duncan,  Alexander  M.  T.,  J.P.,  Suva,  Fiji, 

1899  Duncan,  Alistkh,  Imperial  Mariti)ne  Customs,  Hankow,  China, 
1888     tDuNCAN,  Andrew  H.  F.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
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1906  ;  fDuNCAN,  Edward,  J.P.,  Labasa,  Maautta,  Fiji. 
1904  !  Duncan,  James  Alexb.,  Molteno,  Cajte  Colony, 

1883     DxTNCAN,  Jamss  Dbnoom,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  CfoUmy, 
1904     fDoNCAN,  John,  Messrs.  Levin  ^  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
1890     tDuNCAN,   Hon.  John  J.,    M.L.C.,    Huffku  Park,    Watervale,    South 
Australia, 

1901  fDuNCAN,  John,  The  Grove,  Picton,  New  Zealand, 

1907  t^UNCAN,  Patbick,  C.M.G,,  Prtiorii^^  Traunvoiii. 

1902  iKtNcAN,  TuoMAa  M.,  MeSAtu,  J.  C.  Juta  ^  Co.,  Ca^  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1897     t^^NC<^^^*»  H*  ^M  ^iit^i^  Vommiasio^ner,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1903  DuNCOMBB,    Walteb    Kelsall,  Customs  Department,  Lagos,   Southern 

Nigeria. 
1895     DuNLOP,  Alkzandbb  E.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo, 
1901      DuNLOP,  J.  M.  M,,  lli.D.fJ}ktriet  Commisaion^,  Lagos,  Svut hern  Nigeria, 

1904  Dun  LOP,  John  Svm   Ashenhuntt  Burwonilj  Sydney,  Ne^  Sottlh  Wales, 
1900  i  DuNSTEB,  T.  Chahlks  W    West  Australian  Club,  Perth^  Western  Australia, 
1903  i  DupiGNY,  E.  G.  Mo[iSoif,  Eeiideni,  YvUit  Northern  Nigeria, 

1889  I  DupoNT,  Major  0.  T.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

1906  i  DuBiNO,  Abbaham  A.,  Paar/,  Cope  Colony. 

1893  ;  DuTTON,  lIi^HEiV,  Anlaby,  Kapumia,  South  Austmlia. 

1906     Dw^£&,  Fu^DEuicK  L.^  B.A.1  A.M.InsLC.R,t  Government  Raifways,  Cape 
Totcn^  Cape  Cd&H,i. 
Dybtf,  Hon.  Wm.  C.  L.,  M.L.C,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Dykb»  Jambs  E.,  73  Ilofnewood  Avettitc,  Toroido,  Cftmida, 
Dykes,  Abthub  J.,  Railway  IkixtrtiJU^ni,  Pf}H  Lftrn,  Mnui'ifiu^, 


1894 
1903 
1907 

1900  Dykes,  F..1.  B.,  Warden  of  Mijien.  Ktiahi  Lwnpur.,  Federated  Malay  States. 

1903  Dykes,  James,  Hoetjes  Bay,  Saldanka  Bay,  Cape  Colony, 

1904  I  Eaglksome,  John,  C.M.G.,  Public  Works  Department,  Lokoja,  Northern 

Nigeria. 

1894  ,  Earin   J   W-,  M.D,,  Government  Medical  Officer,  12    Victoria  Avenue, 

I  Port  of  S^yiiiu  TVinidttd. 

1884  '  tEAi-fifi,  William  John  Hyde  Park,  Madras,  India, 

1899  Hahulet-Wilmot  S.^  Launc^ston^  Tasmania, 

1905  Eablk,  Peecy  M.,  LJtC.S.,  L.R,C.P.,i'''t^  Canje,  Bcrbicc^  British  Guiana. 
1897  Eablb,  EoaSJit  C.^  M.H.C.S.E.,  L.S.A.,  Wafig&nui,  New  Zealand, 

1903  Eabp,  Uow*  Gt£U<B»B  L\,  M.L.C.,  Neweaeth,  Nt^m  Simth  Walti, 

1901  EAflTJSBHfiooit,  A.HTHUH  D.^  Karou^a,  Lai^e  Nynsa^  British  Central  Africa. 

1896  Eastwood,  Philip  B.,  Rand  Clubj  Johannesburg^  TrawmuU, 

1889  j  lEfiERT,  Ejt^JiST,  Pijrt  EiiiQhetht  Cape  Col<my. 

1890  fKDOiiOK^  Akthub  B.,  care  of  Stock  Exchange^  Johanneahurg^  TVansvaal 

1905  -f li]umciti>N,  TwoiLia  D.,  Premier  Diamond  Mining  Co.,  P.O.Box  148, 
■  Johanni'Mlmry,  Tnm^vaaL 

1900  I  Edmondbqn,  CiiEssT  S.,  Ratid  Club,  JohaiincabiATgy  Transvaal. 

1890     Edwabus,  Day  in  R,,  M,D.,  varc  of  Atistralian  Mutual  Provident  Society, 

Sydney,  Nfw  South  Wales. 

1899  Edwaeds,  Fbedebic  G.  H.,  M.D.,  Florida  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 

1897  Edwabds,  G.  Bakkb,  Grand  National  Hotel,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 
1876  t^^^-'^^^'*'  Hebbebt,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

1906  Edwards,  John  Tenison,  Padang  l^ermin,  Bindjei,  Deli,  Sumatra. 
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Edwabds,  Nathanibl  W.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
f Ed WABOS,  W.  MooBcaoFT,  P.O.  ^jr  37,  Krugersdorp^  Transvaal, 
ta)WABDS»  Hon.  W.T.  A.,C.M.G.,  M.D.,  ChamJUy  Villa,  Curepipe  Road, 
Mauritiut. 

1887      GoAM,  QsLAMLBsZ.,  M.D.,  King  William* a  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1883     BoBttioir,   H.E.  Siu   Waltsb,   K.O.M.G.,  Government  House,  Calabar, 
/Southern  Nigeria, 

1897     BauMAatrTf  Hon.  Ajlbbbt  F.,  Attorney 'General,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1889     EiCKB,  Adolfh,  Berg  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1907     Eloab,  Obabu»,  Featherston,  New  Zealand. 

1902     Eloie,  S.  Kblsbt,  M.P.S.,  47  Gardiner  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 

1882  Elliott,  Ebv.  Cawon  F.  W.  T.,  iS<.  MickaeVs  Hectory,    West   Coast, 

British  Guiana, 
1899     Elliot,  Leslib. 

1906  jElli?,  Hhnby  Keoinald,  M.P.,  M.R  C.S.,  Government  Medical  Officer, 

Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1907  Ellisok,  Chablbs,  Dunblane,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 

1894  Elkslib,   Chbistophxb  Tatham,  39  Norwich  Chambers,  Hunter  Street, 

Syditiy,  New  South  Wales, 

1902  ELWiKy  Kt.  Kbv.  Edmund  H.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone, 

Bishop* s  Court,  Sierra  Leone, 

1903  Embling,  Jamks,  cfu  Bank  of  New  Zeala7id,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
1889     fENOELXBN,  Emil  William,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 

1897     t^^**^"^^*  Thomas  Rowe,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape 
Colony, 

1883  Ebcott,  H.E.  Sib  E,  Bicbham  Swbbt,  K.C.M.G.,    Government  House, 

St.  John*s,  Antigua  (Corresponding  Sicretary), 
1902     EsPBUT,  Clacdb  V.,  Public  Works  Department,  Mombasa,  British  East 

Africa, 
1902     EsPEUT,  Reginald  Wm., 0.^.,  Government  Railway,  Freetown,  Sierra-Leone, 
1897     tEssiBN,  Albbbt  D^tilr,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colo7ty, 

1895  t^^ssEBY,  Edwin,  J. P.,  Hiet  Valley,  Umhlali,  vid  Durban,  Natal. 
1897  I  £s0MAN-GwiBA,  John  Buckmak,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1902  i  Etlinobb,  Thomas  E.,  O.E.,  Mutual  Bidldiiigs,  Durban,  Natal. 

1894  ]  tETTLiNO,  Captain  Gustav  A.,  81    Old  Main  Street,  Kimberley,  Cape 
I  Colony, 

1901  I  EvANSy  Fbankltn  S.,  Gadzema,  BhoMsia* 

1880  '  Evans,  Hon.  Fbbdebick,  C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Gibraltar, 

1889  Evans,  J.  Embys,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Hand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1902  i  \EyAXis,^iSjkJJSLicu^.,O.U.Qc.,'i&.lj.A..yl.P.,HUlCrest,BereaBidge, Durban, 
\  Natal. 

1897  :  Evans,  Samuel,  15  Saratoga  Avenue,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1906  I  Evans,  Waltbb  Bowen,  Daylesford,  Victoria. 

1883  Evans,  William,  Protector  of  Chinefe,  Singapore. 

1890  '  Evans,  William  Gwynne,  P.O.  Box  6d8,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1902  fEvEESFiBi.D,  Captain  George   A.,   cjo  Post   Office,   Calgary,    N.W.T. 

Canada. 

1903  tEVBs,  Captain  Hubert  E.,  J.P.,  ArntuHy,  Cedar  Valley  P,0.,  Jamaica. 
1903     fEwENs,  Creasy,  36  Q^een's  Road,  Hong  Kong. 

1906     EwiNO,  Wm.  Leckib,  Rupurata,  Inyjnga,  Rhodesia, 
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1900     Fadblle,  Edward,  C.E.,  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Rosario  Bailway,  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentine  Republic. 

1887  Falrbaibn,    Gboboe,    M.P.,    care    of   Union    Mortgage    amd    Agency 

Company^  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
1907  !  Fairbairn,  Jamks,  P.O.  Box  3182,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1907  i  Fairbbidgk,  William  E.,  Argus  PritUi'ng  and  Publishing   Co,,  P,0, 
j  Box  1014,  Johannesburg,  lYanstaal, 

1891  Fairfax,  Gboffrbt    E.,    Barrister-at-Law,    Elaine,  New  South  Roeul, 

Woollahra,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1898     tFAiRFAX,  Jambs  Oswald,  Koorali,  Wvlseky  Road,  Point  Piper,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales, 
1882     Fairfax,  Sir  James  E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1879  !  Faithfull,  Kobbrt  L.,  M.D.,  6  Lyons  Terrace,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1 906     Falck,  Anosi,  Postmaster^  General,  Bloewfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1889  t^-^*^^^^^^®®^*  Arthur  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1896  tFARQUHABsoN,  JoHN  C,  J.P.,  Garland  Grove,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 

1904  Farrar,  Nicholas,  Postmister- General,  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa, 

1886  tFAULXWER,  Enoch,  District  Commissioner,  Waterloo,  Sierra  Leone, 

1892  tFAULKNBR,   Frederick   C,    M.A.,  2%«   High   School^  Perth,   Western 

Australia, 

1890  Fawcbtt,  Jambs  Hart,  cjo  Messrs.  Bewick,  Moreing  J*  Co.,   Equitable 

Buildings,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1890     t^^'^CBTT,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Director,  PubHe  Gardens, 

Hope  Gardens,  Jamaica. 
1902  j  Fawns,  Sydney,  Launceston,  Tasmania, 

1888  I  Fell,  Henry,  Cleveland  House,  Alexandra  Road,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
1906  I  tFELL,  W.  Scott,  Kilcreggan,  Mosman,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1896  I  Fblton,  Hon.  J.  J.,  M.E.C.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands, 


Felton,  Wm.  Bertles,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Fenton,  Ernest  G.,  F.R.C.S.I. 
1889  !  t Ferguson,  James  E.  A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Bd/ield  Lodge,  East  Coast,  Demerara, 

British  Guiana, 
Fbbguson,  James  Finlat,  Kenilworth,  Ridge  Road,  Durban,  Natal, 
fFBRGUSON,  James,  P.  0.  Box  98,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fFsROusoN,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Cinnamon  Gardens,  Colombo, 

Ceylon  {Corresponding  Secretary), 
Fernando,  H.  Mahcits,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  General  Civil  Hospital,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
fFBRREiRA,  Antonio  F. 
i  FiTHERSTONHAUQH,  CxTTHBERT,  Summerlaud,  Okanagan  Valley,  British 

Columbia, 
Fettes,  Alexander,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
f Field,  A.  Percy,  P.O,  Box  154,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
t  Fielding,  Hon.  William'  S.,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
Fife,  George  R.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1881    I  fFlNAUGHTY,  H.  J. 

1001  I  Finch,  Barnard,  Durban,  Natal, 

1906  i  Finch,  George  G.,  P.O.  Box  233,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1876  I  FiNLAYSON,  J.  Harvey,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1896  !  FiNLAYSON,  Lieut. -Colonel  Robert  A.,  C.M.G.,irz7wier%,  Cape  Colony  * 


1907 
1902 


1897 
1890 
1879 

1907 

1892 
1907 

1901 
1890 
1896 
1873 
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1897  I 

1903  I 

1896  I 

1901 

1906 

1907 

1889  I 

1893 

1905  I 

1881 

19D1 

1902 

1900 

I 
1887  ■ 
1900  ' 
1892 

1897  i 
1880  I 
1900 
1896 
1878 
1003 
1900 
1888 
1902 
1897 
1884 
1905 
1904 

1885 
1883 
1889 
1889 
1896 

1882 

1906 
1881 
1891 
1906 
1890 
1903 
1883 
1888 

1889 


fFiNNiB,  J.  P.,  P.O.  Box  46,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia, 

FiBMiN,  Cecil  H.,  Government  Railway ,  Bo,  Sierra  Leone. 

fFiBMiNGBB,  Rev.  Waltee  K.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  care  of  Messrs.  Grindlay  ff- 

Co,t  Calcutta, 
fFiSHBBy  Hbebebt  S. 

FiSHSBy  HuBBBT  €.,  P.O.  Box  665,  Johannesfmr^,  Transvaal. 
FiBHEB,  Jajiks  11,  1 97  Gloucester  Sircei,  Chriiif church,  New  Zealand. 
fFiSHEE,  Job  HTM  J  JA\f  Fullarton,  Adelaide,  Soufh  Australia. 
FiSESB;  John  Mmapows,  39  Stock  Exchange,  Johatme^wgf  Thznsvaai, 
Fisheb,  N(mM4N  R.,  B,Sc.,  M.E.,  Si.  Clair,  Duntdin^  New  Zealand. 

FiHKBurj  JuHjf  iN-oLts,  CoTTahert^  Tmrak,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
FitzGeeald,  Gborob  L.,  C.E.,  The  Foliage,  Sun  Ftmandoj  Trinidad. 
FitzGebald,  0'Connei.l,  Crane  House,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
tFrrBFATETCic,  Sib    J.  Percy,   M.LA.,  P.O.   Box    149,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
fFLACK,  Joseph  H.,  9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
fFLEQELTAuB,  Walteb,  HttmiUoH,  BridHific^  Qiuensland. 
tFLBiflCHACiE,  Ai.bbhtR,,P.O.  Box  04,  Pt}fcfKfstruQm,  Transvaal. 
Fleming,  Charles  D.,  J,P    Mining  Commissioner  Gwelo,  Rhodesia. 
FLBioNa.  John,  Charlotte  Toum,  Grenada. 
Fleming,  John  M.,  Great  Diamond  Estate,  British  Guiana. 
ft'LEAiiNfi,  RicBAED,  P,  0.  Box  393,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Fleming,  Sm  SANOFoan,  K.C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Ca^mda  {Corresponding  Sec). 
Fleming,  Thomas,  Gi>otl  Hope,  Boston,  Natal. 
Fletcher,  Franklyn  H. 

Fletcher,  William,  P  O.  Box  670,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fFLETCMRH,  Wm,  Horton,  r  /u  Standard  Bank,  Johanmf,hHrg^  Transvaal. 
tFLiNT,  Captain  Wm.  Raffles,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 
Floyd,  Rxv  WnuAait  Levuka,  Fiji. 

Fob  AN,  W.  RoBKSiT  db  B.,  Police  Force,  Mmnbasa,  British  East  Africa. 
tFoRBBS,  Capt.  David,    D.S.O.,  Swazi  Coal  Mines,  Athole,  Swaziland, 

tFoRBEfi,  Fredk.  William,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

fFoRBES,  Henry,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

f  FoBD,  James  P., 

FoBD,  Joseph  C,  117  Duke  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fFoRBH,   Ro&EBT    M.,  L.R.C.P.,    L.R.C.8.,  Principal   Medical   Officer, 

Freciown^  Sim  a  Leone. 
tFoHKMAN,  Joflftfif,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  215  Macquane  Street,  Sydney, 

New  South  WaUn. 
FottiN,  Hr5  H^fNOUJt  Judge  J.  A.,  Ndson,  British  Columbia. 
tFutiaKST,RT.HoN.SiR  John,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Fobstkr,  Julius  J., 

Forsyth,  William  T.,  P.O.  Box  1724,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
FoRTUNO,  Joseph,  iV<?w  Cluh,  JiJifmurSurg.  TFansvuaL 
Foster,  Edgar  W.,  Oloke  Meji,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Fowler,  Alpin  Grant,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Fowler,  Hon.  George  M.,   C.M.G.,   M.L.C.,  Comptroller  of  Revenue, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
tFowLEB,  James,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
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1903  Fox,  Gbobok,  M.K.CS.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  Gordam  Street,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1902  Fox,  Gbobgb  Eowahu,  Kitii/  William's  Town,  CajH  CoUmy, 
1906  '  Fox,  2uAM,  GJ*.0.,  Ct^lomho,  Ceylon, 

1904  ti^'ox-DKCKWT,  Thomas,  7  4  /Mai/imh  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
1898  '.  fFoxoN,  Frank  E.,  Htsuhnt  Moffistrait^  Ix(^po  Birimon,  Natal* 
1893  >  Fbamhb,  Pabcital  Iki&ft,  Band  Ci^,  Jokamc^rff,  Tranaoaal. 

1906  FaANCLS,  Psacif  J  ^  Union-€a&tit  S.S.  Co.,  Pi^rt  Etigabetk,  Cape  Colony, 

1892  Fbawioakd,  FRBDRiticK  W.,  Aw  York  Ltfe  Jnsurance  Coimpany,  Broad- 

nmy.  N^fw  Turl'    US* A, 
1896     F«AKK»,  GoDFBBY  F.,  M.A.,  Qneen't  College,  Georgetown,  British  GuioMa. 
1886      Fbaseb,  Chaelbs  A.,  Ccmmandant  of  PUice,  Nus-^tm,  fiahamas, 

1903  \VsLk&viR,  Sib  John  Gboegb,  P.O.  Box  260,  Bloewfontein,  Oravge  River 

Colony. 
1806     FiiAisEa,  Jakes  L.,  P.  0,  Box  429,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1898  I  fF'w^*^*  Ji>SB^M^  Pitakande  Estate,  Mata/e^  Ct't^iifn, 
1896  I  Fbaseb,  Malcolm  A.  C,  Begistrar- General,  Perth,  Wesi€Tn  Australia. 

1893  Fbaseb,  William  Percy,  P.O.  Box  26^  Johmm^harg,  Trai^tfaai, 

1900     Faedehjckj),  J  HABt^LD,  Wtf«^  African  Contract  and  Supply  Company, 
Tarkwat  GM  CoqH  Colony. 

1907  Fbeehili,  Lt^-Coluxkl  Fbamcis  B.,   M.A.,    Citieins    Chambers,  Moore 

Sttcety  ^Sjfdffifyj  ^>w  South  Wales. 

1904  Fbrbman,  T.  Ktf EiN»  F,G.S..  F.S.Sm  Sl  Johns,  Xmfoundiand. 
1906      IFbemantlb,  Jou\-  ^roiiTOx,  Zungeru,  Narthtrn  JS^u^eria. 

1902      FuEitij,  Allajh  Gbat,  86iA   Camatic  Infantry,  Ootaeamund,  Madras, 

India, 
1900     Fbxbx,    HAkOLD    Abtuub,    Superuiiendciit    of   Prisons,     Gtorgeioftn, 

BritiJi  Guiana, 

1894  FfeiCitEB,  W  I.  LI  All  C,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1906     Fbi^dlandee,  CnABLti*.  Victoria,  Chambers,  Burg  Striet,  Cape  Town, 

€&pt  Coteiiiy, 

1896  fFBOor,  TttuMAa  Morton,  M.D.,  P.  0.  Box  1032,  Johannesburg,  TransvcMl. 

1882  FBOsr,  Hok.  Sia  John,  K.C.M.O,,  M.L.A.,  Qaeinstuum,  Cap^  Colony. 

1906  ^)?m  Harold  A,,  P  0.  Box  46,  JohnmHJ^ffurg,  Transtaat, 

1902  FuLFOBD,  Habby  E.,  C.M.G.,  H.B.M.  Ctinsul-Genfirai,  Mukden,  China. 

1889  t^ULLEB,  Alfbed  W.,  Southern  Woud^  East  I^ndtf^^  Capt  Colony. 

1900  Fulton,  Hebbbbt  Valpy,  Out  ram ,  Okt^o,  AVto  Zealand, 

1906     FuBLBY,    John    Talfourd,  District  Comtnissioner,    Accra,    Gold  Coast 
Coloi,y. 

1901  I  Fynn,  Chables  Gawleb,  Natioe  Commissioner,  Gwelo,  BhodnAa, 
1878  I  t^^sH,  Hon.  Sib  Philip  0.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 


1902  !  Gabbbtt,  Gbbald  F.  A.,  Marine  Department,  Lokoja,  Northern  Nigeria. 
1892     t^^^^^i  Shbimant  Sampatbao  K.,  M.R.I.,  M.R.A.S.,  cjo  Shri  Sayogi 

Library,  Baroda,  India. 
1884  '  Gaisfobd,  Hj£NkYj  Ormgij  Napier ^  New  Zealand. 

1899  I  Galletly,  A  tKKri<M  ]>  T.C.,  Tim^k  of  Montreal,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

1900  fGALLEWSKi,  Maubice,  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1901  I  tGALPiN,  Geobge  Ldck,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Cradock  Place,  Port  Elizabeth, 
I  Ca'pe  Colony. 
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1899     GanadO)  Kobbbt  F.,  LL.D.,  27  Strada  Zaocaria,  Valletta,  Malta, 

1905  Gabdineb,  Georqe,  Government  Storekeeper^  Suva,  FijU 
1902     GaboneB)  Aston  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1887     GablanD)  Walteb  F.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Tapah,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States, 

1906  t^-^^^-^CK,  John,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colotiy, 

1907  Gabnett,  George  B.,  Georffetomi,  JSritish  GuiaiM. 

1887  Gabnett,  Habbt,  GuasUca  Cenirale.  Ponces  Porto  Rioo. 

1906     G  ABBA  WAY,  David  G.,  I.S.O.,  Comptroller  of  Customs,  Georgetoum,  British 
Guiana, 

1902  Gasblee,  Gensbal  Sib  Alfbed,  G.CJ.E.,  K.C.6.,  Eastern  Command, 

clo  Railway  Mail  Service,  India, 

1888  Gaskin,  Hon.  C.  P.,  M.C.P.,  Berbicey  Briiish  Guiana, 

1903  tGASsoN,  Geoboe  H.,  Queensiown,  Cape  Colony. 

1904  Gatland,  George  J.,  P,0,  Box  278,  Durban,  Natal, 
1897     Gau,  Julius,  P.O.  Box  209,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal, 

1906  Gault,  Alexander,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1896  t^AY,  Abnold  E.,  The  Brothers,  Grenada,  West  Indies, 

1902  "fGAY,  Geoege  Sinclair,  Coronado,  San  Diego  County,  California,  U.S. A, 
1893     Gbaby,  Alfred,  Gardiner  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 

1897  Gee,  George  F.,  care  of  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Limited,  WeU 

lington,  New  Zealand, 

1903  Gbmmell,  Hugh  B.,  Government  Railways,  P,0.  Box  176,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony, 
1886     George,  Arthur,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1902  George,  Edward  C.  S.,  C.I.E.,  G,P,0,,  Rangoon,  Burma, 

1903  George,  William  Rufus,  318  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1394     GiKBON,  Charles,  Goonambil,  Wattegama,  Ceylon, 

1886     QiBBov,  W,l).,  Kandy,  Ceylon, 

1897     Gibbons,  Major  Alfred  St.  Hill,  Pemba,  North-Western  Rodesia, 

1904  GiBBs,  Clement  M.,  cjo  Messrs.  H,  Bevem  ^  Co.,  31  Loftg  Street,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1897     GiHBS,  Isaac,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co,,  Christchurch,  New  2iealand, 

1897  t^*BBS,  John,  P.O,  Box  1079,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1907  GiBLiN,  Alfbed,  Te  Ante,  Haw/ces  Bay,  New  Zealand, 
190J      GiBLiN,  John  Scbuby,  Napier,  New  T^land. 

1906     Gibson,  Hon.  Frederick  A.,  I.S.O.,  M.O.G.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Port 
Louis,  Mauritius. 

1889  Gibson,  Harry,  J.P.,  P.O,  Box  1643,  and  92  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony  {Corrtsponding  Secretary), 
1896     Gideon,  D.  S.,  J.  P.,  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica, 

1906  fGriLCHBiST,  Thomas  B.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  161,  Fordsburg,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 

1905  Giles,  Eustace,  397  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1907  Giles,  Moutimer,  Registrar^  General  of  Deeds,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1898  Giles,  Thomas  O'Halloran,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  23  Cowra  Chambers,  Grenfell 

Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
1905      Giles,  Wm.  Anstey,  M.B.C.M.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

1903  Gilfillan,  Alexander,  B.Sc,  Stock  Exchange  Buddings,  Melbourne, 

Victoria. 

1904  f Gilfillan,  Douglas  F.,  P.O,  Box  1397,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 
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1903  ■  GiLFiLiAN,  Edward  T.,  Convcay  P,0.,  MiddeUmrg^  Cape  Colony, 

1887  GriLLBSFiBy  Robert,  ifcfon^a/^,  Grace  Park,  Melbourne,  Vidoria, 

1891  j  fGiLLBSPiB,  BoBBRT  K.,  J.P.,  Englewood,  Inverleigh,  Victoria. 
1902  I  GiLLOTT)  Arthur  G.  M.,  Casilla  38.5,  San  JoU,  Costa  Rica, 

1892  GiLLOTT,  Hon.  Sir  Samuel,  9  Brunswick  St,  Melbourne^  Victoria, 

1900  GiLMOUB,  David  W.,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Penany,  Straits  Settlements, 
1889     fGiBDLBSTONE,  Maior  Nblsom  S.,  cJo  Standard  Bank,  Btrt  Elizabeth, 

Cape  Colony,  ...^^: 

1907     GiROUABD,    H.E.  Lt..Colonkl   Sib   Percy,   E.E,    K.CJLO.,    D.S.O., 

Government  House,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria,  ..yi;-. 

1896  GiSBORNE,  Dudley  G.,  P.O.  Box  13,  Pietersburg,  Transme^ 
1906     Qladwyn,  William  T.,.  Liberator  Mine,  St.  Helens,  Tasnumia, 

1877  fGLAKYiLLB,  Thomas,  Mtlc  Gully  P,0,,  Manchester,  Jamaica, 

1901  Glasier,  F.  Bedford,  Government  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
1906  I  Gledden,  Eobebt,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia, 

1905  IGlenny,  Thomas  A.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1901      Gloaq,  Andrew,  J. P.  Clontarf  VUla,  Park  Drive,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape 
Colony, 

1901  fGLOAG,  DuRANT,  Peuholonga,  Umtali,  Rhodesia, 

1897  fGLUYAS,  Charles,  Jubilee  Mine,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1902  Glynn,  Henry  Thomas,  Huntingdon  HaU,  Lydenburg,  Transvaal, 

1902  Goddard,  Frederick  D.,  Queen*  s  Building,  Pray  a.  Hong  Kong. 

If07      Godden,  H.  Danvkrs,  D.D.S.,  The  Albany,  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 

1900  Godfrey,  George,  Strathmore,  Fiizroy  St.,  St,  KUda, Melbourne,  Victoria, 
1895     t^oDFBEY,  Joseph  Jambs,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Ibwn,  Cape  Colony, . 

1906  GoDSALL,  Robert  S.,M.B.,  CM.,  Toouooviba,  Qwensland. 
1906     Godwin,  Edwin  H.,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa, 

1903  GoLDiE,  Amyas  Leigh,  Victor,  Wondfr,  Nevada,  U.S.A. 

1895  G^LDiB,  A.  R.,  c/o  Bank  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1896  GoLDMANN,  Richard,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  485,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1902     Goldreich,  Samuel,  P.O.  Box  933,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1905  Goldsmith,  Henry  E.,  F.R.M.S.,  Royal  Etigineers'  Office,  Hong  KoTig, 

1902  fGoLDSMiTH,  Thomas,  Kroonstad,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1906  Gollbdge,  George  H.,  Gikiyanakanda,  Iseboda,  Ceylon. 

1901  Gomes,  Harris  Lloyd,  GovernTncnt  Railways,  Tingulab,  British  North 

Borneo. 
1007      Gomm,  Harry  H.,  H.B.M.  Vice-consul,  Curityba,  Btazil, 

1878  GooDE,  Charles  H.,  48  Grerfell  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1893  I  fGooDB,  William  Hamilton,  P.O.  Box  176,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1907  I  GooDFELLOw,  Adam  A.  G.,  London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  Buenos  Aires, 
I  Argentine  Republic. 

1899  !  Goodridge,  Hon.  A.  F.,  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. 

1888  GooLD- Adams,   H.E.Major  Sib  Hamilton  J.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Bloem- 

fontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 
1891      f  Gordon,  John,  Messrs.  D.  ^  W.  Murray,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1889  fGoRDON,  W.  Gordon,  Knowlesly,  Qtteen*s  Park,  Trinidad, 

1885     Gordon,  Willl\m  Montgomerie,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Trinidad, 
1895     Gore,  Lt.-Colonel  Hon.  J.  C,  Receiver- General,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 

1903  i  Gordon-Hall,  William  H.,  M.B.,  Lokoja,  Northern  Nigeria, 


II 

1907 
1902 
1S89 
lfi7» 


1879 
1SS9 
1S96 

1904 

1877 

190fi 
1860 

1906 
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1801     Gorton,  LiBrT.-Coi,owEL  Edwaed,  J.P.,  Rangiaiea,  BuUs,  Wellington 

New  Zt^atid^ 

Gosling,  J.  T.,  Pmimmt^- General,  Momhasay  British  East  Africa., 
1SB#*^0ULD1B,  Joseph,  JTiMApr/ffy,  Cape  Colom/. 
19WH**&om.tBH,  Hbrbkbt  H.,  Barrister-al- LaWj  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

GOUBF  AT,  WiixiAif  DiCKioW  Doc^  Ruad,  Cape  Tbum,  Cape  Colony . 

GaAAFF,  ITosf,  Jaooiiis  A,  C    M.L.C.,  Cape  T&wn,  Csspt  C^lonif. 

Gbab^s^tol,  William  B.,  J.P.,  Bloemfimtein,  Orange  RtViir  Coloni/, 

GftAHA*!,  Francis  G.  C.  C.C.  and  RM.,  Grtzhatn^town^  Cape  cdony. 

Graham,  John,  aS  Simcoe  Strsetf  Victoria,  British  Cohmbia, 
1889     fGRAHAn,  WooDTHORPB  T.,  J.P    P.O.  BoT  1   55,  Johannesbftrff,  Transvaal, 
1809      f  Geajn,  Ernsbt  A.,  P.O,  M^nfy,  St/flitq/,  2VVt(i  Sofdh  Walts. 
lOOi     Grant,  DojfALti  A.,  c/o  Messrs,  Wilkinson  ^  Lavender^  12  Spring  Street, 
Sydntt/,  New  South  Wales. 

tGHANT,  Duncan,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

fGRANT,  E.  H. 

Grant.  ITon.  Henry  E.  W.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands, 

Grant.  Sir  James  A.,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.G.S.,  150  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa, 

Co^nada^ 
GfiANT,  P    0t  A.,  Assistant  District  Commissioner,  Calabar,  Southern 

Mgeria, 
Gbant^  Co lonrl  Thomas  Huntbb ^ c/&  Wi Uiam  Btgneli,  Fsq. ,  Quebec,  Canada, 
fGRANT,  Wm.  Lawson  M.A.,  Toronto,  Canada., 

Grant- DiTTON,  Alan,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Engim^  in- Chief,  Government  Rail- 
ways, Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
GfiAssuiK,  Peter  A.,  Calle  Bartolome  Mitre  475,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 
Rtpuldic, 

1897  :  Grates,  SoiiKftiiRT  H.,  179  Hereford  Street,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
1884  I  Grat,  Hon.  Ghoiu/r  W    BHshane,  Quff^idand. 
1900  I  Ghai^,  Mri.villh,  TiJitaru,  New  Zealand. 
1907      ^Gmr,  Rf>B!?KT   mfire/ie,  Gourton  B.C.,  Natal. 

IB 88  I  tGRAT,  Robert,  care  of  Mc^a^nt.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  Sydneii,  New  South  Wales, 
1907  ,  Gray,  St.  George,  TJ,A.,  JVI.1t.,  Senior  Mitfkal  Officer,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1892     Gbat,  Wbntworth  D,|  Sdislmry,  Rhodesia. 

1887  tGRMATMEAD,  JoHN  BALDWIN.  M.B.    CM.  (Edin.),  Grahamstcum,  Cape 

Colonjf, 

1903  Grbatbs,  Captain  William  A.  B.,  Newbold,  Clarence  River,  New  South 

Wales, 
1807  I  Grech,  Salvatore,  M.D.,  31  Strada  Mezzodi,  Valletta,  Malta, 

1904  I  Grekn^  Alfred  E  ,  P.O.  Box  340,  Dftr/tan,  Naial 

1888  ;  -fGttKEN,  PATiiJ,  Femdale  Villa,  Musgrave  Road,  Durban,  Natal, 
1896     Green  Krank  J  • 

1905  :  fG't^w,  Frank  J   H.,  P.O.  Box  106,  Jf^hfinntiihuT^^  Transvaal. 

1903  j  Qbkgn  U-KLVi^i^ivs"B,.,  Messrs.  E.  K,  Gi-een  4-  Co,,  Somerset  Road,  Cape 
I  Tomt   Capr  Colony. 

1906  j  Orrbn  Hbnrv.  Mttson's  Avenue,  Ponsonby,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
1877  I  tGRRFK  EoRERT  CoTTf.R,  Pretoria,  Tranmaal 

1905  I  Grekv.  WiLtiAM  J.,  P.O.Boj:    Jli},  J^ihannrshurg,  Transvaal. 
1880  j  t^^RKttNACRE,  Kia  BRNJAJBtN  W.,  Durban,  Natal. 
1896  I  Grbbnacre,  Walter,  413  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 
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1889  Gbbbnb,  Ck>LONBi.  Edward  M.,  K.C,  M.L.A.,  Mariizburg,  KutaL 

1899J  Gbhenh,  Georob,  P.O.  Box  406,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 

1884  Qbeenb,  Molbsworth,  Greystones.  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1893  IGbeenlbes,  James  Neilson,  Stock  Exchange,  Johawnetburg.  TranavaaL 

1894  t^BKENLHES,  T.  DuNCAN,  M.D.,  The  Asylum,  Fort  England,  GrahamB- 

town.  Cape  Colony. 
190<>     fGBBBNSHiBLDS,  Geobge,  Dougldfi  Station,  Falkland  hUmde. 
1906     Gbeenslade,  Fredebick  Wm.,  cfo  African  Association,  Calabar,  Southern 

Nigeria. 
1 896     Gbebnwood,  G.  Dean,  J. P.,  Teviotdale,  Amberley^  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

1896  Gbeio,  George,  Laxapana,  Maskeliya,  Ceylon, 

1 903     Gbbll,  Chablbs  H.,  Clapham  House,  Dominica,  West  Indies, 

1903  Gbbnfbll,  Aethub  Pascoe,  Agricultural  Bept.,  P.O.  Box  434,  Pretoria, 

Transvaal, 

1 895  Grey,  Major  Raleigh,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1881  t^REY-WiLSON,  H.E.  Sir  William,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Nassau, 

Bahamas. 
1879     jGuicEf  John,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne^  Victoria. 
1886     Griffin,   C.  T.,   M.R.C.S.E.,   L.R.C.P.E.,  Assistant  Principal  Medical 

Officer,  Torringion  Place,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1882  t^RiFFiTH,  Hon.  Horacb  M.  Brandford,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary^ 

Bathurst,  Gambia. 
1881      Griffith,  The  Rt.  Hon.   Sir  Samuel  W.,   G.C.M.G.,  Chief  Justice, 
Federal  High  Court,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1883  t^^^^'"'H>  S^s  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sib  William  Bbandfobd,  B.A., 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
1901      fC^BiFFiTHS,    Habby    D.,   A.R.S.M.,    M.I.M.E.,  &c.,  P.O.  Box    2146, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1900     Gbiffiths,  Captain  J.  Nobton,  J.P.,  F.G.S.,  M.I.M.M.,  Salisbury  Club, 

Rhodesia. 

1 889  fGBiFFiTHs,  Thomas  Griff,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1890  Gbimani,  Edmund  Hobnby,  Tam^ui,  Formosa,  China, 

1904  Gbimley,  Alfbed  G. 

1896  Gbimmep,  Wm.  P.,  P.O.  Box  174,  Joliannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1903  Gbimshaw,  Herbert  C.  W.,  B.A.,  Assistant  District  Commissioner,  Cape 

Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1884  fGBiMWADE,  Hon.  F.  S.,M.L.C.,  Harleston,  Caidfield,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1904  Gbimwadb,   Major  Harold   W.,    A.F.A.,    Waveney,    Hampden    Road, 

Armadale,  Melbourne.  Victoria. 

1897  Grinter,  Rev.  Canon  John,  The  Rectory,  San  Josh,  Costa  Rica, 

1905  Groom,  Thomas  F.,  Moreion  Bay  Oyster  Co.,  Eagle  Street,  Brisbane, 

Queensland.  • 

1897  f  Grove,  Daniel,  Bank  Chambers,  Vryheid,  Natal. 

1 906  Gboves,  Thomas,  A, M.LMech.  E.,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated  Malay  States, 
1906     Gbowdeb,  John,  Petrolia,  Ontario,  Canada. 

1884  I  Gbundy,  Eustace  Beabdoe,  K.C,  Alexandra  Chambers,  Crrenfell  Street, 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1902  i  GuBBAY,  R.  A.,  3  Queen's  Buildings,  Hong  Kong. 

1884     GuEEiTz,  H.E.  E.  P.,  Government  House,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo 
'  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
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1904 

1903 

1889 

1905 

1907 

1903 


1890 
1895 
1907 
1895 

1902 
1902 
1894 
1881 
1896 
1905 
1893 
1897 
1897 
1887 
1902 
1901 
1885 

1894 
1897 
1889 

1905 
1883 
1888 
1888 
1897 

1889 
1895 
1897 

1899 
1904 

1885 

1897 
1900 
1885 
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Q-uM.y,  Hugh,  Barrister-at-Law,  Wellington^  New  Zealand. 
QuppY,  Robert,  Post  Office,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
fGuTHBTE,  Adam  W.,  ^ort  Elizaheth,  Cape  Colony, 
Guthrie,  Jambs,  P.O.  Box  681,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fGrDTHRiE  Smith,  H.,  TuHrOf  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand, 
GxJTTMANN,  JosKPH  T.,  P.  0.  Box  942,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 


fHAARHOFF,  Daniel  J.,  M.L.A.y  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape'Colony, 

f  Hackbb,  Rev.  William  J.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

Hackett,  Hon.  John  "W.,  M.L.C,  LL.D.,  Perth^  Western  Australia, 

Haddon-Smith,  Uon.  G.  B.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary^  Freetown^  Sierra 

Leone. 
Haddon-Smith,  Henbt  B.,  Govt,  Railway^  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Haes,  Abthub,  P,0.  Box  198.  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Biver  Colony, 
Haggart,  E.  a.  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Hagub,  Geobob,  Botherwoodf  107  Bedpath  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 
Haines,  Charles  H.,  M. A.,  M.D.,  Princes  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Haines,  Robert  T.,  1 02  Peel  Street,  Windsor,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
f  Hains,  Henby,  Band  Club,  Johannesbwg,  Transvaal, 
Hall,  Rev.  Alfred,  City  Baptist  Church,  Durban,  Natal. 
Hall,  Godfrey,  Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Hall,  Walter  R.,  Wild  fell,  Potts  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Hallam,  Harry,  Slavery  Department,  Kordofan,  Sudan. 
fHALLiFAX,  JameS  W.,  Georgc  Town,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Hamilton,    Hon.    C.    Boughton,    C.M.G.,    M.E.C.,     Beceiver-General, 

Georgetown,  British  Guiana  ( Corresponding  Secretary), 
Hamilton,  Hei|;by  de  Cotjrcy. 

Hamilton,  H.  W.  B.,  Hannan's  Club,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia, 
Hamilton,  John  T.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 

Yokohama,  Japan. 
Hamilton,  Robert  W.  Grieve,  R.D.S. 

Hamnett,  Frederick  Harper,  care  of  Messrs,  Arbuthnot  ^  Co.,  Madras, 
fHAMPSoN,  B.,  33  Mutual  Buildings,  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
fHAMPsoN,  J.  Athbrton,  HampsorHs  Buildings,  South  St.,  Durban,  Natal, 
Hanbury-Williams,  Colonel  John,  C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  Government  House 

Ottawa,  Canada. 
tHANCocK,  Edward,  P.O.  Box  156,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Hancock,  H.  R.,  Nalyappa,  Moonta,  South  Australia, 
f  Hancock,  Strangman,  Jumpers  Deep,  Limited,  Cleveland,  Johannesburg, 

Tran.waal, 
f  Hancock,  Sydney,  10  Queen^s  Gardens,  Hong  Kong, 
Hand,  Cecil,  c\o  Messrs.  Bolfe,  Crang  ^  Co.,  40  Strand  Street,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fHAKiNOTON,  Ernest   B.  C,  M.D.,  Victoria,  British   Columbia  {Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
f  Hankin,  Christopher  L. 

Hanna,  James  C,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
tHANNAM,  Charles,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
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1906 ; 

1889  j 

1888  I 
1907  I 

1889  I 
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1898 
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1907 
1883 
1897 
1903 
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1892  ■ 

! 
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1906  ' 
1896 
1902 

1902 
1905 
1902  ; 
1905  ; 


1884 

1898 
1882 
1904 
1901 
1903 
1902 
1906 
1906 

1898 
1887 


Royal  Gohnial  Instiirde. 

HiLNNON,  P.  J.,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Totvn,  Cape  Colony, 

f  Hansen,  Viooo  J. 

tHABDiE,  William,  Fairmont  P,  0.,  Koo^nay  Valley,  BriHsh  Columbia, 

f  Habding,  J.  Waldrom,  Mount  Vernon,  WaipuJeurau,  New  T^land, 

f  Habds,  Habrt  H.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 

Habdwickb,  Edward  A.,  L.R.C.P.,  J.P.,  Havermere,  Howick  Falls,  Natal. 

Hardt,  John,  Printing  Office  Street,' Maritzbury,  Natal. 

Hark,  Francis  W.  E.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Harel,  Phillibbrt  C,  Land  of  Plenty  House,  Esseguebo,  British  Gruiana. 

Harford,  Frederick,  St.  Andrew^s,  Grrenada. 

Harmsworth,   Captain  Alfred   C,    Riwrsmead,  Nervals  Pont,  Cape 

Colony, 
Harnet,  Hon.  Edward  A.  St.  Aubyn,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
f  Harper,  Charles,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Guildford,  Western  Australia. 
Harper,  Charles  H.,  B.  A.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Harper,  J.  Peascod,  F.R.G.S.,  Taiping,  Perah,  Federated  Malay  States. 
f Harper,  Kenneth  J  ,  Matale,  Ceylon, 

Harper,  Hon.  Robert,  M.P.,  Myoora,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
f  Harris,  Lieut.-Colonel  David,  C.M.G-.,  M.L.A.,  Kiml>erley,  Cape  Colony. 
Harris,  Edward,  Pleasant  Valley,  Geraldine,  New  Zealand, 
tHARRis,  Henry  William  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Harris,  Saul,  P.O,  Box  1473,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Harris,  Wm.  Duckett,  Harris  Bale,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Harrison,  Frank,  Nictaux  Falls,  Annapolis  Co.,  Nova  Scotia. 
Harrison,  George  A.,  Penhalonga,  Umtali,  Rhodesia. 
Harrison,  J.  H.  Hugh,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Belize, 

British  Honduras, 
f  Harrison,  J.  Spranger. 

Harriss,  Richard  H.,  P.O.  Box  6398,  Johann^burg,  Transvaal. 
Harrisson,  Sydney  T.,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria, 
Hart,  Peter  Francis,  Kelton,  Arthur  Street,  Surrey  Hills,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
Hartland,  Joseph  B.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
Hartley,  Clement  Percy,  P.O.  Box  70,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 
Hartley,  James  H.,  Observatory,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Harvey,  Henry  Frederick,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.S.A.,  St.  George's   Terrace, 

Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Harvey,  James,  J.P.,  14  National  Mutual  Buildings,  King  William  Street, 

Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Harvey,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C.,  St,  John's,  Newfoundland, 
f  Harvey,  Thomas  L.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Harvey,  William  S.,  113  Calle  Victoria,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic . 
Harwin,  John,  Sans  Souci,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Harwood,  Hon.  Thomas  C,  M.L.C.,  Geclong,  Victoria. 
f  Hassall,  Raymond  L.,  9  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Hastings,  Captain  Wilfrid  C.  N.,  D.S.O.,  Bathurst,  Gambia. 
Hatch,  John  Lennard,   Department  of  Agriculture,  P.O,   Box    434, 

Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
f  Hathorn,  Fergus  A.,  Maritzhiirg,  Natal, 
Hathorn,  Kenneth  H.,K.C.,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  3,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
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Year  of 
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1900     IHathobn,  K.  Howaud,  B.A.,  P.O.  Box  3,  Mariizhurg,  Natal, 

1904  Hawbs,  Cecil  E.,  Legislative  Council  Office,  Pretoria,  Transvaal  (Corre- 

sponding Secretary,) 
1889     fH^^WKEB,  Edward  W.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Adelaide  Cluh,  South  Australia, 
1897     Hawker^  Michael  S.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 

1897  Hawker,  Kichard  M.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

1882     Hawkes,  George  Wright,  J.P.,  188  Childers  Street,  North  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

1898  Hawkins,  Isaac  T.,   A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Lagos, 

Southern  Nigeria. 
1894     Hawtaynb,  Major  T.  M.  (N.  Staff.  Begt.\  Mooltan,  India, 

1900  t^AY,  Harry  Algernon,  Collendina,  Corowa,  New  South  Wales. 

1880  t-^AY,  Henry,  Collendina,  Corowa,  New  South  Wales. 

1896  Hay,  James  Douglas,  Cue,  Western  Australia, 

1897  Hay,  Jambs  M.  Allan,  P.O.  Box  48,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1891      fHAY,  John,  LL.D.,  Crow's  Nest,  North  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1878     t^^^»  William,  Wyuna,  Black  Street,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1905  t^AYDON,  Leonard  G.,  M.B.,  CM.,  D.P.H.,  Port  Health   Office,  Point, 

Durban,  Natal. 

1901  Hayes-Sadler,    H.E.   Lieut.  Col.    James,    C.B.,    Government    House, 

Mombasa f  British  East  Africa, 

1899  Haypord,  Rev.  Mark  C,  D.I).,  F.R.G.S.,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1905  Hayles,  Harry  S.  H.,  Taquah  ^'  Abosso  G.  M.  Co.,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
1897      Haynb,  Charles,  City  Mansion  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  Hayteb,  a.  C,  Transcontinental  2'elegraph  Co.,  Fort  Jameson,    North- 

Eastern  Bhodesia. 

1899  fHAYWARD,  Frank  E.,  Messrs,  J.  Martin^  Co.,  Adelaid,e,  South  Australia. 
1889     fHAZELL,  Charles  S.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1897      t^^^^;  ^^'  Bbachy,  P.  0.  Box  1146,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1902  '\11eatue,  Arthur,  B.A.,  M.InstC.E.,  Government  Bailways,  Queenstoun, 

Cape  Colony. 
1891      Hbbden,  George  H.,  Erambie,  Mohng,  New  South  Wales;  and  Union  Club. 
1886     tHEBRON,  Hon.  A.  S.,  M.L.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1891      Hector,    Captain  G.   Nelson,    R.N.R.,    Filla  Nelson,    Valescure,   St. 

Raphael,  France. 
1876     *Hector,  Sir  James,  K.C.M.G.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1903  Hedley,  T.  Lietch,  Cape  Forage  Co.,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1906  Hedstrom,  John  Maynabd,  Levuka,  Fiji. 

1889     Hbly-Hutchinson,  H.E.  The  Hon.  Sir  Walter  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  Government 

House,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1886     t^EMERY,  Percy,  Assistant  Receiver- General,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

1881  Hemming,  John,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1902     Hbmmens,  Captain  R  A.,  Comm'ssioner's  Office,  P.O.  Box  4,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
1889     Henderson,  Hon.  Samuel,  M.L.C,  Woodford  Lodge,  Trinidad. 
1906      fHENDERSON,  Thomas  R  ,  City  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1900  tHENDERSON,  THOMSON,  National  Bank,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
1896      Hendriks,  A.  J.,  Black  River,  Jamaica, 

1 906     f  Hrnnah,  Hknry  H.,  Port  Stephen,  Falkland  Islands. 
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1891  tHHNKESsT,  David  V.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Sydenham,  St,  KUda,  Mdboume, 

Viotoria, 

1896  Henry,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  Devonport  West,  Tasmania. 

1902  Henshall,  Thomas,  Postmatter,  Parf.  EiizubHh,  Cape  Colony, 

1899  tH«»"BRT,    KKoiNii.n   F.    dr  Coubct,   J.P.,    Plantation    Springlandsy 

Berbiee,  BriiUh  GMiana, 

1906  HiiuvLv.  l^EaiifALD.  M.,  Assistant  District  Commissioner,  Asaba,  Southern 

Nigeria, 

1904  Hebeick^  E.  J.,  Tautane,  fferbertville,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 

1904  Hebbick,  F.  D.,  Tautane,  Herhertmlle,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand, 

1903  Hetishhinsohn  Allan  C,  P.O.  Box  2540,  Johannesbury,  Transvaal. 
1903  Hebtslet,  Percy,  I.S.O.,  J.P.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Johannesbury,  IVans- 

vaal. 

1903  Heusslbb,  Chbistian  A. 

1904  tHEWAT,  John,  M.B.,  M.L.A.,  Woodstock,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1893  Hbwick,  Hr^N,  Mft,  Jcstice  John  E.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1902  Hettjrhan  Harhy  A.MJ.Mc^h.E. 

1906  Keys,  Fbft*^bicx  T    P,0.  Box  167,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1900  Hickman  W  Altsebt,  B.Sc.,  St,  John,  New  Brunswick. 
1898  n  icm^j  H KHUKiiT  G. 

1888  fHiDDiNOH,  J.  M.  F. 

1886  tH'^^i^<*^>  Michael,  ¥,C.8.,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1893  HiDDiNGHj  WiitTAM,  Burrifiter-cit' Laii\  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1907  Higginson,  R.  C,  Suva,  Fiji. 
1883  t  Hiohett,  John  Moobb. 

1903  HiLDBETH,  HARoi.n  C,  F.R,aa,  R.A.M.C.,  Madras. 

1892  Hill,  Chablk?!  Wm.,  Aasisttint  Treasurtr,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1887  Hill,  Hon,  EnwAjiU  C.  H.   Auditor- General,  Singapore, 

1902  Hill,  J  Woodwabh,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Caira  20,  Manaos,  Antazona^,  Brazil, 

1901  Hill,  LiK  ITT,- Colonel  Thomas  Alexandeb,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River 

Colony, 

1887  Hill,  LukbM.,  A-MJnstCE.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1888  f  Hill,  TironrAS  HHSLf>p,  Sringd  Uj&fig,  Federated  Malay  States. 
1891  Hill,  Wakt^hop  M-,  Qne{^?island  Cluh,  Brisl*an*,  QtteenslaTid. 

1900  ■■  fill  LL I  ART),  CiUBLKs  H.,  lic^fid^nt  Mtiglfiirate,  Hanover   Ca^pe  Colony. 

1904  Hillman,  Selig,  P.O.  Bxjx  2954,  Johctmniiifmrff,  Tran^miiL 
1904  Hillman,  Wolf,  P.O.  Bo^  2954,  Johamenhurg,  Tramvaal. 

1889  Hills,  T.  Ago,  31  Qaef^  Street,  Mcifmurnc,  Victoria, 
1898  f Hilton,  Thomas  J     Vffrk  Jsl^nd,  Sherry tu.  Sierra  Leone, 

1903  Htksch,  Ai70crsT,  Port  Mkahtth,  Cajif  Colony. 

1902  j-HiESCTHtroRs,  FRiEnitifH,  U)  ChrUti^n  Street^  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

1904  TS.\itTLm.^Ct,-^MKvn-  Nairohi,  Briiish  Ea^L  Aftka, 

1888  fHrrcHiNa,  CkahleSj  ML, A.,  African  Ihiating  Co.,  Point,  Durban,  Natal, 

1897  HiTCttttra,  John  F.    PmW,  Ridge  Road,  Durban,  Natal, 
1904  HiKSON  Ebwari>M.,C-K. 

1906  HoBBSi  Major  Joskph  J.  Talbot,  CoUlesloe,  Western  Australia, 

1902  Hochschild,  Siomunjj,  P.O.  Box  3o,  cVa^  Town^  Cape  Colony, 

1902  lEocrEN  Thomas  M.,  M,R.C.aE.,  F.L  S.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

1902  tHof'KLv,  T>\NTHL  Edward,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 

1906  HoDDKB,  Samuel,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
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1904 
1903 
1903 
1906 

1898 


Hodgson,  H.E.  Sib  Frkdbbic  M.,  K.r.M.G-.,  Governinent  House,  George- 

tovm^  British  Guiana, 
fHoBY,  Uno  "Bok. 

fHoFMEYR,  Henby  J.,  B.A.,  P,0.  Box  3357,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal. 
HoFMEYB,  Hon.  J.  H.,  Avond  Bush,  Stephan  Street^  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 
HoLDSwOBTH,  JoHN,  SwarthmooTf  Havehck  North,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Hole,  Hugh  Mabshall,  Civil  Commissioner,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
Holland,  Cuylkb  A.,  care  of  British  Columbia  Land  Co.,  Victoria,  British 

Columbia. 
Holland,  Chablbs  Theodobe,  J.P.,  cfo  Charterland  Goldfields,  Limited, 

Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
Hollandeb,  Felix  Chables,  P.O.  Box  228,  Durban,  Natal. 
fHoLLiNS,  Richabd  R.,  p.  0.  Box  2^^,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal  and  Pretoria. 
tHoLLis,  A.  Clattd,  Secretary  to  Administration^  Mombasa,  East  Africa. 
Holmes,  Chables  William,  202  Longmarket  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Holmes,  Fbancis  A.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Holmes,  Harby  G-.,  Public  Works  Departrnent,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Holmes,  John  R.,  District  Judge,  Limassol,  Cyprus. 
Holmes,  Wm.  J.,  Upington,  Cape  Colony. 
HoLBOYD,  Hon.  Justice  Sib  Edwabd  D.,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
f  Holt,  Walteb  H.,  J.P.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
HoLWAY,  Thomas  B.,  1 753  Calle  Charcas,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 
tHoMAN,  Leonabd  E.  B.,  P.O.  Box  178,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Hood,  A.  Jabvie,  M.B.,  CM.,  1 27  Macquarie  St.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Hood,  "Wm.  Acland,  cjo  Bank  of  British  North  America,   Vancouver, 

British  Columbia. 
fHooKE,  Augustus,  Jb.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
HooPEB,  Raymond  E.,  364  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
fHoPB,  C.  H.  S. 

fHoPE,  James  William,  M.R.C.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
HoPLEY,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  William  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fHoBDEBN,  Edwabd  Cabb,  211  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tHoBDEBN,  Samuel,  Retford  Hall,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f  HoBNBY,  William  F.,  Chellow  Dean,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
HoBNBY'PoBTBB,  Chables,  DistHct  Commissioner,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
tHoBNABBOOK,  Chables  A.,  Gillcs  Streel,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
HoBTON,  RoBEBT  C,  "  N.  Z.  Herald.'*  Auckland,  New  ZeaJa7id. 
HosKEN,  William,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  667,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fHosMEB,  Lt.-Colonel  Edwabd  A.  C,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Caimda. 
Hough,  T.  F.,  8  Des  Vaux  Rd.  Central,  Hong  Kong. 
Howabd,  John  Wm,,  cJo  "  Natal  Mercury,*"  Durban,  Natal, 
Howell,  Henry  Spenceb,  Stonyhurst,  Gait,  Ontario,  Canada, 
HowsE,  Majob  Neville  R.,  V.C,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Orange,  New  South  Wales- 
Hoy,  G-.  Fbedebick,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fHoYLB,  James  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  744,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fHuBBOBD,  Abthub  G.,  Govemwevt  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Huddabt,   LiNDow   H.   L.,   M.A.   {CanUb.),   A.R.S.M.,   A.M.InstC.E., 

A.Inst.M.M. 
Hudson,  His  Honoub  Arthur,  Circuit  Judge,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
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1894 

1906 

1903 

1901 

1901 

1887 
1894 
1884 
1902 
1887 
1901 
1903 
1901 
1904 
1901 
1889 
1889 
1884 
1898 
1896 
1903 
1897 
1906 
1903 
1897 

1906 
1901 
1904 
1906 
1893 
1887 

1892 
188(5 

1897 
1904 
1898 
1880 


1894 

1896 

1901 

1905  i 

1895 

1891 


Eoyal  Colonial  Institute. 

t Hudson,  Walter  E.,  P.O,  Box  189,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

HuFFAH,  Sydney,  Colonial  Secretnriatt  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Hughes,  Frank  G.,  Town  Hall,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 

Hughes,  LiBTiT.-Corx)NEL  Frederic  G.,  D.A.A.G.,  395   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 
fHuGHEs,  Hugh  Stanley,  c/o  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  Prmoe  Albert, 

Saskatchewan,  Canada, 

f  HUOHES-HUOHBS,  T.  W. 

HuLETT,  George  Herbert,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Verukun,  Natal, 

HuLETT,  Hon.  Sir  James  Liege,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kearsney,  Nana^  Natal, 

tHuLBTT,  Horace  B.,  Kearsncy,  Nonoti,  Natal, 

HuLi^  George  H.,  The  IjoSge,  Belgravia,  Kimberley,  -Cape  Colony, 

f  Hull,  Hon.  Henry  C,  M.L  A.,  The  Treasury,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

HuLSTON,  John,  P,0.  Box  92,  Durban,  Natal, 

HuMBT,  Albert  J.,  M.InstC.E.,  Government  Railways,  MaHtzburg,  Natal. 

HuMBY,  Charlf^  C,  Claremont,  Western  Australia. 

Humphreys,  George,  Cathedral  Square,  Chrisichurch,  New  Zealand, 

Hunt,  Hon.  Walter  R.,  Receiver- General,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

Hunter,  Sir  David,  K.C.M.G.,  Durban,  Natal, 

Hunter,  Hamilton,  C.M.G.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Tonga,  Friendly  Islands. 

fHuNTEB,  Jambs  M  ,  Durban,  Natal, 

tHuNTER,  Thomas  A.,  27  Octagon,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

Hunter,  William  M.,  161  Loop  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Hurrell,  William,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia, 

HussBY- Walsh,  Major  William. 

Hutchings,  C,  Vita  Rewa,  Fiji. 

Hutchinson,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Joseph  T.,  M.A.,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
Hutchinson,  Walter  C,  The  Treasury,  St,  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
HuTSON,  Hon.  Eyre,  Colonial  Secretary,  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
Hutt,  Edward,  J.P.,  Maitland,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
HuTTON,  Andries  S.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
HuTTON,  Edward  M.,  M.A.,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Gibraltar,    . 
fHoTTON,  J.  Mount,  Johannesburg  Club,  P.O.  Box  3720,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
Hutton,  William,  Resident  J.P.,  Komati  Poort,  Transvaal, 
fHYAM,  Abraham,  P.O.  Box  234,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Ieyers,  Robert  Lancelot,  Mount  levers.  Royal  Park,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
fiLLius,  Donald  W.,  El  Cedro  Mine,  Apartado  25,  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 
Impey,SamuelP.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Im  Thurn,  h.E.  ^^^  EvBRARD  F.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  GovemmetU  House, 

Suva,  Fiji. 
flNGLis,  James,  60  York  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Inglis,  Wm.  Wood,  P.O.  Box  2056,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fiNKSBTTER,  Wm.  Ellsworth,  M.D.,  Alajucla,  Costa  Rica^ 
Innes,  Sidney  North,  Cresswell Downs,  Northern  Territory, South  Australia, 
Inniss,  Thomas  Walrond,  Britannia  Estate,  Mauritius, 
I'Ons,   Frederick    F.,    Wit  water srand   G.M.    Co.,  P,0,  Knights,  via 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 


Non-Resident  FeUowt. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1901 

1892 

1891 

1904 

1907 

1897 
1886 
1901 

1902 
1899 
1881 

1890 
1902 
1897 
1901 
1883 
1904 
1897 
1905 
1876 
1904 
1907 
1900 
1905 
1895 
1904 
1899 

1881 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1886 
1903 
1907 
1905 
1904 
1907 
1893 
1900 
1872 
1904 
1889 
1882 

1895 


iBELAin),  Pbofrssob  Allkyne,  St.  Botolph  Clubf  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
iBELANDy  J.  S.  A.,'^.B,(Surffeon  Superintendent  Jndian  Emigration  Service). 
Ibtike,  Hans  W.  H.,  M.P.,  Great  Western  Vineyard,  Victoria. 
tlKviKE,  How.  Wm.  Hill,  K.C,  M.P.,  462  Little  Collins  Street^  Melbourne^ 

Viciorm. 
Ibttkg,  Geobdk  Cleek,  Department  of  Telegraphs,  Sdndakan,  British 

North  Borneo, 
Isaac  J  Giwhgk  Michael,  P.O.  Box  3110,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fIsAACSj  Dayid,  P  O,  Box  490,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
IsEMONGEB,  Fbancis  M.,  Government  Secretariat,  Entebbe,  Uganda, 

Jack,  "Wm.  Langlamds,  60  Market  Street,  Melbournef  Victoria. 

t Jackson,  Cecil  Gowee,  J. P.,  Magistrate,  Wtcnea,  KataL 

Jackson,  H.E    Sia  HsNaY  M.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Port  of 

Spain ,  7  V  ill  idad, 
Jackson,  EtmiiLiiT  E<,  K,C.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
i^JAtKSi»Hj  Thomas  A.,  Nativf!  Htf/h  Court,  Maritsburg,  Natal. 
t Jacob,  William  F*^  Fe tiding,  New  Zealand. 
Jacobs,  Daviu  M.,  P,0.  Box  230,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 
j-JACOB&f  Isaac,  Lyndhur^t   Qucnt's  R<kid,  Melhourti^}^  Victoria, 
Jacobs,  Sim  El  n?,  P.O.  Box  167   Potcheftttraont,  Transvaal, 
Jagubb,  Johk  Wm.,  M.L  A.,  Cape  Town,  Capf  Colony, 
Jat^bs,  Ei^MuNu  M.J    4    Longmarket  Street   Cajpe  1  own ^  Cape  Colony. 
f  Jambs ,  J  Williai1|  P,  G.S  . ,  Tan  asari ,  Bia  kehurM,  Sydn  ey  New  South  Wales, 
James,  Sib  W-i^tiUt  H.   K.C*,  Ptrth,  Wcaltrn  Aua/ra/hi, 
James,  W  HisitBBRT,  Erudhia,  Adi4aidej  Sotilh  Australia. 
Jameson,  CnAiti^SH  S.,  354  Went  Str^ei,  Durban ^  Natal, 
Jameson,  ClabkhcBj  I>i^^*y*  Nova  Scotia 

Jameson,  Qiit>nflB,  tJkrion,  St.  Afhans,£'a7t(erftUfy,  New  Zealand, 
Jameson,  Kknuy  B.  L,,  Custo*ns  iJept,,  Natt^m,  Bahamas. 
Jameson,  JlKNflV  LvsTKii,B.A.,Ph.D.,  University  College,  P.O.  Box  1176, 

Mtannc^hurg,  lYan^maL 
f  Jameson,  Kt.  Hon.  L.  S.,  C.T?,,  M.L.A.,  M.D.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Jamieson,  Edmund  C,  P.O.  Box  357,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Jamieson,  Geoeoe,  CM.G. 

Jamieson,  John  H.,  P.O.  Box  2576,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Jamieson,  M.  li,  C.E^,  3!l  Qtisen  Street ,  Mdhcmrnef  Vicloria, 
Janion,  E.  M.,  Chartered  Bank  tif  India,  Pmumg^  Straits  ScitUfnentA, 
Jansbn,  b'lf  ANtoi^  J     CX\  &  R  Mt,  M array thurg,  Cape  Colot,y, 
JaykwaruknEjDon  Adbian  St.V  Jayeuardcnc  WaUauwa^  CotopitfOf  Ceylon. 
J]^FrAit£H,  JijHN  L,  S.,  B.Sc,  A.MJust.G.K.,  KoatghOt  Cape  Colony. 
Jeltjcoe,  Edwix  G.J  Barrhter-at- Lau*t  Wtilington,  N^ui  Zealand. 
Jenkins,  Aethub  RooKBii,  Jl t^^t  Street,  Durban ^  Natal, 
Jenkins,  Geoegb  H.  V.,  Herbert  Park,  ArmidalCf  New  South  Wales. 
f  Jenkins,  H.  L.,  Indian  Civil  Service. 

JJenkins,  Philip  L.,  Library  Buildings,  Bulawai/o,  Bhodchia. 
fJEPPE,  Carl,  Barriiter  at-Ijiii(\  City  Club,  Cttpc  Towa^  Cape  Colony, 
JJeppe,  Julius,  Danish  Consul^  32  Skortmarkct  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony, 
■f  Jepp»,  Julius,  Jun.,  P.O.  Box  60,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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1904^  fjKBOMB,  Chables,  Hazeldene,  Park  Town^  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1906     Jkbyoise.  G-.  P.  V.,  lioima,  Unyoro,  Uganda, 

1896  tJoEL,  Loins,  P.O,  Box  232,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 
1904     fJoFFB,  Max  F.,  P.O.  Box  326,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1906  Johnson,  Captain  Abthub  E.,   D.S.O.,  Police  Department,  Zunger^, 

Northern  Nigeria. 

1904  Johnson,  Edward  Anoas,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  56  Franklin  Street,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia. 

1905  Johnson,  E.  A.  Pasha,  Gezireh,  Cairo,  Egypt, 

1897  Johnson,  Hon.  Edward  0.,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1893  t  Johnson,  Frank  W.  F.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 

1 904      Johnson,  Percy  Vinbr,  Assistant  Resident  Magistrate,  Ladybrand,  Orange 

River  Colony. 
1904     Johnson,  Philip  H.,  South  African  Road  Transport  Co,,  P,0,  Box  46, 

Kroonstad,  Orange  River  Colony, 
1904     t Johnson,  W.  C.  B.,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1907  Johnson,  Wilson,  P.O.  Box  3022,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1906  Johnston,  Alexander,  Public  Works  Department,   Sandakan,   British 

North  Borneo, 

1894  ,  Johnston,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.C.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1896     Johnston,  D.  Hope,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  cjo  Bank  of  Australasia, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1 889     t  Jo^^STON,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Oakbank,  Mount  Barker,  South  Australia. 
1904     Johnston,  James  Lyon,  African  Banking  Corporatioih,  Kimberley,  Cape 

Colony. 
1889     Johnston,  Percival,  J.P.,  care  of  Messrs.  Jones  Sf  Jones,  Royal  Chambers, 

Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1885  Johnston,  Sydney,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1886  Johnston,  Hon.  Walter  Woods,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1898  Johnstone,  George  W.yL.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Gresham  Hotcse,  Singapore. 

1901  Jones,  Edward  Lloyd,  Hatherley,  Homcbush  Road,  Strathfield,  Sydney, 
i  New  South  Wales. 

1889  t  Jones,  Evan  H.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1898  I  Jones,  James,  5  Commercial  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1891   I  t Jones,  John  R.,  P.O.  Box  966,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1882  I  Jones,  Oswald,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

1 884  Jones,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  M.D.,  1 6  College  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1 902  I  Jones,  Roderick,  Reuters  Telegram  Co.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1 896  Jones,  Commander  R.  D.  Paget. 

1906  Jones,  Stanley  R.,  A.R.S.M.,  A.I.M.M.,  Inspector  of  Mines,   Gopeng, 

Perak,  Federated  Mahy  States. 
1873     Jones,  Hon.  Sydney  Twentyman,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
1882     Jones,  His  Honour  Sir  Wm.  H.  Hyndman,  Chief  Justiqe  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Siiigapore. 

1897  tJ^^*^»  H^s  Grace  William  West,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Cape  Town, 
1       "  Bishop's  Court,  Claremont,  Cape  Colony. 

1907  JoNKLAAs,  Richard  W.,  Malabar  Street,  Xandy,  Ceylon. 

1906     Jordan,  Frederick  H.,  790  Gra7hviUe  Street,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

1903  Joseph,  Selim  B.,  P.O.  Box  723,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colofiy, 
1906     JosKE,  Adolph  B.,  Suva,  Fiji. 
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1906     Jo  WITT,  Thomas,  C.E.,  Govemmefit  Bailway  Construction,  Ibadcm,  Lagos, 

Southern  Nigeria, 
1899     Ji^DsoN,  Major  Danikl,  J.P.,  Bulawayoy  Rhodesia, 
1886     JuTA,  Hon.  Sib  Hknby  H.,  K.C,  M.L.A.,  Ca^^e  Town,  Cape  Colony, 


1 899  t Katkb,  Norman  W.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney, New  South  Wales. 
1901  XiUi^MAN  Isaac,  P.O.  Box  4291,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1901  fKAYsicii,  CiiAmjiit*  F.,  Port  Elizah^th,  i'tfjfc  iviuMt/, 

1904  EjfiKGAK,  LavR£H(:ic  E,,  Bji.^  M.D.,  St  Jokn\  XfUffnundlirnd. 
1894  fKKENANj  James,  F.H.C.S.I.,  Raiid  Club,  Johajin^urg,  Tran^vmiir 

1902  ]i^EEPj  Ernest  E.,  Witch  Wood,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Victoria;  and 

Jmiralian  Club, 

1905  Keesino,  Eai«EST  a.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1904  KelliTj  Ernjajixh  S.,  182  Loop  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1900  fKitrLY  George  C,  il/rmf  ^/^o,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1896  Eellt,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Henry  Or.,  Forcados,  Southern 

Nigeria, 

1884  t^KjE^^Y,  James  John. 

1889  ]Kj&vty,  William,  Department  of  Public  Works,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1877  Kemslby,  James,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1883  Kennedy,  James  Hutchinson,   Master  of  the  High   Court,  Salisbury, 

Rhodesia, 

1904  Kenneli,¥,  Datid  J.,  K.C,  Louisburg,  Nova  Scotia. 

1884  KK*i*jY  W    M.J).  {Surgeon  Superinicndent,  Indian  Emigration  Service), 
1898  Kmrffw  VuiUpT.,  Giibome,  XtwZeQlii.jid. 

1886  Kbrmoi>i?,  Robert,  Mona  VaUj  Tasmania, 

1900  Kerr,  Bavid,  Ahtrgeldk  Estate,  Watau^ala,  Ceylon, 

1 903  Kerr,  John  Wishaiit,  M.B.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  Cape  Coast,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 

1888  t^"*^!^*^?  T  C,>  Sullon  Lodge,  Remuera,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

1902  fKiiaaLKR^  Captain  RuBBitr  C,  F.R.G.S.,  cjo  Messrs,  King  ^'  Sons,  Castle 

Baildin(jgj  Burba  fi^  Natal, 

1903  KlttlewelLp  John  W.,  273  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1882  fKBVNMij  JliCHAHD  R.^  Keyadoftf  S&uth  AiculralUi. 

1906  Kkyeer,  SjKaFitJhD  S.,  Sldleubojtch,  Cape  Colony. 

1906  Khan,  I^B-^ToMJitK  D.,  Manrra.  Framjec,  BhiAaJ&)  ^'  Co.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1907  JiiDLH.E,  J  BiiACUAM,  iV/ui(7?ratfffj>,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1892  '  tKiDDLK^  WiLLiAii,  Walbundtie  Staltirn,  Albury,  Ncw  South  Wales, 
1886  KiLBY  Hemrt  O    Bentham^  Hunters  Bill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1904  KiLPiji   Ea^sEs-r  Fplleb,  C.M.G.,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Cape 

Ihwn,  Capi!  Colony, 

1901  fKiNQ,  Abtkuh  S.,  Nelson,  Cairns,  Queensland. 
1901  Kino,  Haryey,  Florida,  Lhiett  it  Limvn^  Costa  Mica, 

1907  Kino,  JosepH'^.,  Crown  Solicitor,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1898  t^^'^^I^''^=3<^*  ^^  -'^^^  *®'m  Sydnci/,  New  South  Wales;  and  Australian  Club, 

1905  KiMOSLEY   GrEOUOii  E,,  /lojfsiji  Borne f  Toronto,  Canada, 
1901  -{KiHitcALiiY,  IVm   Mjsltillm,  E.SJ3.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

1897  tKiRXER,  James,  South  British  Insurance  Co.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
1897  KiBTON,  Captain  George,  Feilding,  New  Zealand, 
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KiTCHBN,  John  II.,  c/o  The  Sydney  Soap  and  Candle  Co,,  Lid,,  337  Kent 
Strffvtf  Sidney,  Sew  South  Wales. 

KctuMn-j  WtLLtA&t,  Glcnclg,  South  Australia, 
1878  I  KjtfaVBTT^  J  0,  K.  db,  2  Rue  de  Loxum,  Brussels, 
1903     KmvHf  CAi'iAiif  RauictticK  Iv    Naval  and  Military  Club,   178    Collins 

I  Strtct,  Mdlmume,  FiCloria. 

1883  !  Kkioht,  AuthuHj  Grasadalej  Hiv^  Valley  Road,  Singapore, 
1902  '.  jKniuhts,  KitiiARD,  A.MJuat.C.li*,  cjo  Corporation  of  Western  Egypt, 

Ltd.,  Sharia  Kaar-il-NU,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
1902     tKNOBBL,  JoHAN  B.,  M.B.,  L.R.C.S.,  P.O.  Box  179,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
1887  '  Ksi>x,  lloii.  William,  K.P    74  Qaecti  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
1893      fKcKNio,  Paul,  Beau  Bassin,  Mauritius. 

1890     fKouLna,  Ultn,  Chaklbs  W.  H.,  M.L.C,  Riverside,  Paarl,  Cape  Colony. 
1896  ;  KoLL,  Otto  If.,  Grand  Hotel,  Uiricht,  Natal. 
190o  I  KoszBLSKi,  SiGiSMUND  A.,  cjo  Eastem  Telegraph  Co. 
1890     t^OTHABi,  Jbhangib  H.,  Kamchij  India. 
1902      Kbeoob,  0.  H.,  P.O.  Box  367  JohmtiKsbttrg,  Transvaal. 

1876       fKaiKL,  RbV.  H.  T.,   Wf^rrr^^ff^r,  f'f,,<r  r,ifmnf. 

1889     t^uHB,  Henry  R.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Coloihy. 


1902     Labordb,  Arthur  L.  C,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria: 

1883  fliAGDEN,  Sib  Godfrey  Ykatmaw,  K,C*M.G 

1904  Lamb,  Henry  J.,  P.O.  Box    2H,  Johannf^shurg,  Transvaal. 
1889     Lamb,  Tompson,  Liverpool  Siret^tj  Dunedin^  Ntw  Zealand. 

1905  Lambert,  J  A.  Psytun  Jsd^tant  Tnasurcr^  Lagijg,  Southern  Nigeria, 
1880     Lamprey,  LtEtrr.-CoLoxiiL  J  J.,  H.A.AT.C,  F.R,O.S, 

1902     Lance,  Charles  C,  113  Pitt  Sin-cfj  SydRiy^  New  South  Wales, 
1898     t^^^CE,  William  F.,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  744,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 
1880     Landale,  Alexander,  AroQna,  Toorak^  Melbourne,  Vieiatia. 
1885     Landale,  R.  Hunter,  BeniUquin,  New  South  Wales, 

1901  Landau,  Moukis  M.,  P  0.  Bop  34?  Btdafmyu,  Rhifdesii^ 
1900      Lane,  Hun.  ZvibtNA,  M.L.C,,  Perih,  Wfuiit^n  Amiralia. 

1884  t^Awn,  WiLt^iAM  A.,  Carlominda^  CooMQy  New  South  Walijs. 

1894     Lanodalk,  Hon  fRKDKRicKLnNoiC,  M.LX\  F,R.G.S    Wahiya,  Fi;i, 
1897      Lanqdon  Charles  K,  122  Willutfn  Street,  Mdhoume,  Victoria, 

1902  tLANGDON  William  CituiiciiwA bd,  J.P.,  Port  Darwin,  Northern  Territory, 

Simth  Australia. 
Lanoe,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fLANQERMAN,  J.  W.  S.,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  2(>S,  Johamedmrg,  Transuaal 
Lasoehman  JAMKii,  Seq  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1900  '  LANftLKT,  W.   H-,   Barrister-at-Law,  59    Government  Street,    Victoria, 

'  British  Cdumhia. 

1905     LANNmo,*KoDEaT,  J  V  Native  Commissioner,  Inyati,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
1900      LARKiN.^,*REVt  I'REDEBicK,  r/o  Mcssrs.  Ewingtou  ^  Baker,  Queen  Street, 

I  AuHiand,  New  Zeoiavd 

1905     Larymore,  Majok  Heikby  D.,  R.A.,  C.M.G.,  Borgu,  Northern  Nigeria, 
1 897     Lassetter,  Cul-jnkl  U.  B.  ,  C.B.,  RedUaf,  New  South  Head  koad,  WooUahra, 

Sydmy,  New  South  WalcJi. 
1005     Laughlin,  Major^^CrabusS  E.  H.,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 


1882 
1890 
1899 
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1900  Lauohton,  John  M.,  Town  Engineer ^  BvZdwayOy  Rhodesia. 
1897     Lai^rtsr,  Rt.  Uok.  Sib  Wilfrid,  G.C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

1906  LAVskH'iJiE,  A.  G.,  P.O.  Box  679,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1895  Law  Ciuttxji«  F.,  P.O.  ^ox  116,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
1889     fJ^WLBTT^  Alfbbh  L.,  P.O.  i?ai-  227   Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1904  LAWLisy,  H,E,  the  Hon.  Sib  Abthub,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government 

House,  Madras. 

1907  Lawbbnce,  Bbown,  Barrack  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1905  tLAWREKc:^  John  P.,  Villa  Valetta,  (7o/A>i?.,;-,  Territet,  Suisse, 

1899  LAwaENCE,  Lausib  P.,  ^roA?«»  Zft//   Chambers,  King    William  Street, 

Adelaide^  South  Australia, 
1905     Lawson,  Pehl^  B.,  Suptriitiend^nt  of  Telegraphs,  Cali^r, Southern  Nigeria, 

1903  Lawton,  Alfred  B.,  P  0.  2?&j  Sas,  Oap«  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
1886     Latton,  Ehnbtshb,  Me$irs,  Gibb,  ZAmng^ttm  f  Co,,  Hong  Kong, 

1901  hAZAuvs,  SiKKON  L.,  M,LO.  iS^*trai  F?)V, 

1892     t^BAi  JUI.IAN  Augustus,  M.B.,F.E.C.S.,  Tfte  Pines,  Bracebridgf,  Ontario, 
Canada, 

1902  Leach,  John  B.,  Poplar  Grove,  Whittlesea,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 
1907     Leacock,  Pbofhssor  Stephen  B.,  Ph.D.,  McGill  University,  Montreal, 

Canada, 

1900  Lee,  D.  O.  E  ,  Audit  Department,  Panama  Railroad  Co,,  Colon, 

1889  ^liBsca,  H.  W  CaAKBaa,  LL.D.,  Pmtk,  Federated  Malay  States, 
1883     ^liEECH,  John  BouaKB  Massy,  Kinia,  Perakf  Federated  Malay  States. 

1900  LBKCiuiAN,  GifioaOB  Barclay,  Colujnbo,  Ceylon. 

1904  Lkfbvbj!:,  William,  P.O,  Box  57  2,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1901  Lefboy,  Hon.  H:eNHY  BHucHt  C.M.G.,  Walehmg,  Western  Australia. 

1902  Lbogatt,  n,B,  CasUla  85,  Itwia,  T^n/. 

1 904  JiBtJGE,  Ci£ARi  jcs  Arthur  L.  ,  Inspector  of  Police,  St.  Georges,  Grenada,  West 

Indies. 

1905  iLsaam-F,  MAJOk  E.  H.  M.,  D.S.O.,  c/o  B.E.A.  Corporation,  Mombasa, 

British  Ea&t  Africa, 
1894     Lb  Hunts,  H.E.  Sir  George  Ruthven,  E:.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 

Adelaide^  Scfitth  Australia. 
1905     L«iBBBAXiiT,  Cbbibtoffkl,  Highfield   House,  The  Gardtns,  Cape  Toun, 

Cape  Colony. 
1877     Lemberg,  Phllip   Camutfor  Portugal),  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1883     Le   Mesuhier,  Cecil  J    R.,  BartUt^r-ai-Law^  Moifs   Chambers,  Perth 

Wciieru  Auslmli<i. 
1880     Lb  MiEiiE,  Uippolyte,  Jvn',,  Rose  Cottage,  Curepipe,  Mauritius, 

1896  t^EMPRiERB,  John  Thomson,  Australian  Cfub,  Melbourtif,  Victoria, 

1897  tLBNz,  Otto,  P.O.  Box  92,  Johann^burg,  lYamvaai. 
1896      LKikNALii),  CwABLitSi-^aBc^  CM,  Jokanne^HTi;,  TrujisvaaL 

1890  t^BONARD,  Hon.  James  W.,  K.C,  The  Rani  Club,  Johannesburg,  Trans- 

vaal. 

1903  j  Leopold,  Lewis  J.,  Educational  Institute,   Gloucester  Street,  Freetorvn, 
.    I  Sierra  Leone. 

1899  1  Leslie,  Ai.bi  Stkwart,  The  Treasury,  Maritsburg,  Natal. 
1889  ■  ILeslie,  J.  H.,  Hand  Club,  Johannebburg,  Transvaal. 

1904  tLK  SuEUB,  Gordon,  Civil  Service  CJub,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1901  I   Lb  Sueur,  Sybrandt,  Civil  Service  Cltib,  Cape  Toun,  Cape  Colony. 


Lett,  Eobebt  E.,  Police  Department,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  ColoHy, 
tLBucHAfis,    Colonel   Geobgb,    C.M.G.,    D.S.O.,   Beacken,    Qreytown, 

Natal, 
fliEVBT,  James  A.,  Bowdon^  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Levi,  Hon.  Nathaniel,  J.  P.,  Liverpool,  Princes  Street,  St,  Kilda,  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 
Levy,  Hon.  Abthub,  M.L.C,  Mandeville,  Jamaica. 
Levy,  Babnett,  P.O.  Box  240,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
Levy,  Gbobge,  P.O.  Box  240,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Levy,  Jesse  Henby,  P.  0.  Box  240,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Lewin,  Percy  Evans,  Public  Library,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Lewis,  Alfbed,  New  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Lewis,  Allan  Welleslby,  K.C.,  St.  George* s^  Grenada, 
Lewis,  E.  H.,  Audit  Department,  Pretoria,  TVansvaal. 
Lewis,  Henby  M.,  Transport  Department,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Lewis,  Ivor,  Customs  Department,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
tLBwis,   Hon.   Sib  Neil  Elliott,   K.C.M.G.,   M.A.,   B.C.L.,    Hobart, 

Tasmania  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
Lewis,  Kobebt  E.,  414  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
tLEWis,  Thomas,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Lewis,  William  Miller,  171  Hereford  Street,  Christohurch.  New  Zealand, 
Lbyson,  William,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fLEZARD,  Hebbert  L.,  P.O.  Box  2756,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fLiCHTHEiM,  Jacob,  P.O.  Box  1618,  Johannesburg,  Transveuil. 
LiDDAHD,  Montague  L.,  Assistant  Resident,  Lokoja,  Northern  Nigeria, 
tLiDDLE,  Fbedebic  C",  RandClvh,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fLiDDLE,  Horace  S.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fLiDDLE,  Joseph,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 
Lilly, Fleet-Subgeon  Fbbdebick  J.,  R.N.,  H.M.S."King  Edward  F7/.,'* 

Channel  Fleet. 
Lincoln,  Gabriel,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
f Lindsay,  Henry  Lill,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  1812,  Johannesburg,  Trantvaal. 
tLiNDUP,  Walter,  Fairview  Tower,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Line,  Leonard,  196  Loop  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
fLiNES,   Thomas   W.,  Brackman-Ker   Milling   Co.,   Edmonton,   Alberta, 

Canada. 
fLiNSCOTT,  Eev.  T.  S.,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Lipp,  Charles,  i.P.,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Cape  Town,  Capt  Colony, 
Lister,  Herbert,  Pemba,  Zanzibar. 
Ltthman,  Karl,  P.O.  B  x  640,  Cxpe  Tow?h  Cape  Colony. 
Little,  Archibald  J.,  Chungking  Trading  Co.,  Ichang,  China. 
Little,  Charles  Wm.^  Scottish  Australian  Investment  Co.,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
Little,  James  B.,  Wanderer  Gold  Mines,  Selukwe,  Rhodesia. 
tLivERSiDGE,    Archibald,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,   Professor  of   Chemistry,    The 

University,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Lloyd,  Charles,  Lowther  Hotel,  Durban,  Natal. 

Li.oYjy J  Ch Aui^vsW.,  Hayjield.  Granmlle  Heights,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Lloyd,  PJrnest  A.,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Lourengo  Marques, 

East  Africa. 
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1899 

1894 

1896 

1888 

1904  ' 

1886  I 

1903  I 

1906 
1897 
1895 

1883 
1898 
1905 

1903 

1889 
1901 
1888 
1884 
1906 
1878 
1883 


1896 

1898 
1895 
1899 
1895 
1903 
1902 
1895 

1888 
1889 
1903 
1901 
1905 
1886 
1898 
1905 
1906 
1901 


tliLOYD,  John  T., 

Llotd,  Lancelot  T.,  127  Phillip  Street,  Sydney y  New  South  Jf^al^, 

f  LocKWABD,  Hbnrt,  Hamiltoriy  Bermuda. 

LoFnE,  Rowley  C,  Villa  ParadiSy  Vevey^  Switzerland. 

Logan,  Ewrn  R.,  M.A.,  Town  Magistrate^  Nairobi^  British  East  Africa. 

Logan,  Hon.  James  D.,  M.L.C.,  Matjesfonteiny  Cape  Colony. 

Long,  Arthur  Tilney,   H.B.M.    Collector  of    Customs ^  P.O.   Box   7. 

Lauren  i^'o  Marques^  East  Africa. 
Longbbn,  George  Gebard,  Nairobi  British  East  Africa. 
LoNGDBN,  Herbert  T.,  GwelOy  Rhodesia. 
LoNGLBY,  Hon.  Mb.   Justice  J.  Wilberfobce,  Salifcue,   Nova  Scotia, 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
Loos,  Hon.  F.  C,  M.L.C.,  Boseneath,  Barley  Road,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
LoBAM,  Albert  E.,  21  Timber  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
LobanS;  Hon.  Hbnbi,  M.C.G.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Medical  Department,  Port  Louis, 

Mauritius. 
LoBENA,    A.    Chables,  L.R.C.P.E.,  L.R.C.S.E.,    Government    Mediral 

Officer,  cfo  P.M.O.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
tLouBSEB,  Matthew  M.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Loughnan,  I.  Hamilton,  Tukihiki,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
Love,  James  R.,  99  Bathurst  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  J^cdes. 
LovBDAY,  Richabd  Kelsby,  M.L.A.,  F.R.G-.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Lovegrovk,  Leonabd,  Jesselton,  British  North  Borneo. 
LovELL,  Sib  Fbancis  H.,  C.M.G.,  F.R.C.S.E. 
tLovELY,  Colonel  James  Chapman,  Esplanade,  Largs,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
fLovELY,  Wm.  H.  C,  M.A.I.M.E.,  Esplanade,  Largs,  Ad4:laide^  South 

Australia. 
LowRY,  Major  Henry  Ward,  I.S.C,  Mandalay,  Burma. 
fLucAS  Alexander  B.,  Florida,  Transvaal. 
Lucas,  Frederick  G.  C,  Ridge  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 
fLucAS,  Philip  db  N.,  Florida,  Transvaal. 

Ludlow,  Hauby  A.,  Government  Railway,  Ibadan,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
Ludlow,  Lionel,  Bidawayo,  Rhodesia. 
♦LuGARD,  H.E.  Brigadier-General  Sir  Frederick  D.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

D.S.O.,  Government  House,  Hovg  Kotig. 
Lumb,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  C.  F.,  M  A.,  LL.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
tLuMSDEN,  David,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

fLuNNON,  Frederic  J.,  M.A.,  L.L.M.,  P.O.  Box  400,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
tLvLE,  Alexander,  246  Church  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
LwiN,  Maung  Tun,  K.S.M.,  Eastern  Magistrate,  Rangoon,  Burma. 
tLYMAN,  Henry  H.,  74  McTavish  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 
fLvNCH,  George  Wm.  A.,  M.B.,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Lynb,  Henry  A.,  Commerce  Court,  Durban.,  Natal. 

Lyne,  Korkrt  NcNra,  F.L.S.,  F.Ji.G.S,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Zanzibar. 
Lynn,  William  J. 


1886  i  Maasdurp,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1904  I  MacAlistek,  G.  Ian,  Rideau  Club,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
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1891     Macabthub,  Duncan,  Reabum,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

1893  Macabtht,  Tm>s.  O.,  PA^rwix  Brewery,  Tory  St.,  Wellingtom,  New  Zealand, 

1898  Macaskib,  John  C.  District  Judg^y  F^rn^r^uatUj  Cyprus, 

1897  Macattlay,  John  Mat,  P.O.  Box  967  Mianne^hurg^  Trantvaal. 

1906  MacDbbmot,  Rodbbick,  GUhtrt  hlAuds  Prvtecinraie. 

1906  Macdonald,  Ax-exattdteb,  F.R.Q,9.,  GitVws,  Qm^iland. 

1906  MacDonald,  Abchibald  C,  Director  of  Agriculture^  Nairobi,  British  East 

Africa. 

1886  Macdonald,  Claudb  A.,  J^antabadgery,  J^agga  Wagga,  New  South  Wales. 

1894  MacDonald,  H.E.  Colonbl  Rt.  Hon.  Sib  Claudb  M.,  G.CJlG./a.O.V.O., 

E.C.B,  Tolno,  Japan, 

1891  fMACDONALD,  DuNCAN,  P.O.  Box  82,  East  London^  Cape  Colony. 

1892  MacDonald,  Bbbnbzbb,  cjo  Perpetual  Trustee  Co.,  Sydney^  New  South 

Wales, 

1896  Macdonald,  Rby.  J.  Middleton,  M.A.  (^Senior  Chaplain,  Government  of 

India),  The  F{trs(fjiafif,  Hoifn-fh,  h^'Hn. 
1904     Ma  l  Donald  ^  Ra  n a  ld.  Government  Offices,  Chiromo,  British  Central  Africa, 

1904  -fMACDONALD,  KosALD  M.,  MessTs,  Gould,  Beaumont  ^  Co,,  Christchurch, 

New  Zealand. 
1886     Macikinald,  Thomas  Mobbll,  Invercargilly  New  Zealand, 
1882     Macdouoall,  Jambs,  366  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Viotoria, 
1891      tMACDOWALL,  Day  Hobt,  Prince  Albert,  N.W,T,,  Canada, 

1889  MacEwksTj  Au^landeb  P.,  Bong  Kong, 

1884     +Macfabm.n%  Sknatob  Hon  Jambs,  NeMilands,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1890  Macfkb,  K.  N.j  45  (SC,  Sacrament  Str^t^  Monlrealf  Canada. 

1889  Macfib,  Mattiikw   TyaUa,  Elm  Gr&ve,  Armadale,  MeBaumc,  Victoria. 

1897  tMACF[R,  RoBBBT  A.,  Eslancia  Perla,  LugnUlo,  Porto  Bico,  West  Indies. 
1903  MAcGAftvuy  James,  Grosm^^  Ttrek  Province ^  Eussia, 

1899  tMAcGBHo^>s,  H.E.  Sib  WiLttASi,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,   Government  House, 

St  John's,  Nettj/o midland. 

1886  MaC()xasban,  Neil^  J.P.,  Mining  Commissioner,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1891  Macin-msh,  JAsrea,  cjo  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  6  Custom  House   Quay, 

Wellingion^  New  Zmfand. 

1903  MACiNTtJaH,  WirjbiAM,  MX-A.,  P.O.  Box  20,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1900  MacIvbb,  Febqus,  Stock  Exchange  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1 895  fMACKAY,  Captain  A.  W.,  J.P.,  cfo  W.  Walker,  Esq.,  82  Pitt  Street,  Sydney, 

New  SfjUlfi  HW^*. 

1892  -fMACiCAT  Geoboe^  Marsalsfontsin,  Douglas,  Cape  Colony, 
1891      MACEAt,  Jamf^^  CentTGl  Club,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1890  fMACitAY,  John  Kenxteth,  Bungogj  New  South  Wales, 

1905  Mackay,  Tuomas  Jame5,  Jiyrji  ElUabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1887  I  Mackellab,  Hon.  CffAMLss  K.,  M.Tj.C.,  M.B.,   131  Maequarie   Street, 
I  Sydney,  New  Sauth  WtUes, 

1902  i  Mackenzie,  I^'bancis  Wallace^  M.B.,  CM.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1886  ,  Mackenzie,  John  Eddie,  M.B.,  CM.,  KiTaherley,  Cape  Colony^    . 
1897     tMACttENziE,  Mlbdo  S.p  ^(w^oriiV,  Western  Attstralia. 
1897     MACKEwztF^  TuojtAs,  M.H  R,^  Allan  Grange,  Kaikorai,  New  Zealand, 

1904  MicvKii^EY,  Chartles  L.,  UoMings^  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand, 
1882  ,  Mackjm,  David,  Beach- ChTrridgc  Corporation^  Niantic,  Conn.,  U,S,A, 

1891  '  f MACKINNON,  W,  K.,  Marida,  Yallock,  Boorcan,  Victoria, 
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ElectioD. 

1901 
1895 
1902 
1905 
1906 
1882 


Mackintosh,  Donald,  Maison  DelaplacCf  Menton,  France. 
fMAcLASEN,  David,  62  Frank  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
Maclaben,  Jambs  MALCoiiM,  D.Sc.,  E.G-.S.,  Geological  Survey^  Calcutta. 
f  Maclean,  Kaid  Sir  Harry,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Court,  Morocco. 
MacPhail,  Robert  S.,  C.E„  Irrigation  Department,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Macphebson,  John,  Corner  of  Twenty-Seventh  a7id  J.  Streets,  San  Diego, 
California,  U.S.A. 

1903  fMACPHERSON,  William  Molson,  73  Ste.  Ursule  Street,  Quebec,  Canada, 
1902     fMAcSHBRBY,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hugh,  Fort  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1905  McAusLiN,  Jambs,  180  Longmarket  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1900     f  McBrtdb,  Hon.  D.  E.,  M.L.C.,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1902     McCallum,  Clifford  K.,  P.O.  Box  4806  and  17  Proindent  Buildings, 

Fox  Street,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
1883     McCallum,  H.E.  Colonel  Sir  Hbnry  Edward,  RJE.,  G.CM.G.,  A.D.C. 

Government  House,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
1897     McCallum,  William,  Oceana  Consolidated  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1542,  Johannes-- 

burg,  Transvaal. 

1904  t^cCARTHY,  John  J.,  P.  0.  Box  34,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1896     McCarthy,  Hon.  Robert  H.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C,  Collector  of  Customs,  Port 

of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
1886     IMcCaughey,  Hon.  Sir  Samuel,  M.L.C.,  Coonong,  Tirana,  New  South 

Wales. 

1896  f  McCoNNELL,  James,  Ardmore  Hall,  Vwna,  Fiji. 

1897  t^cCowAT,  Robert L., F.R.I.B.A., P. 0. Box dlS,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1902     McCowEN,  John  R.,  I.S.O.,  J.P.,  Inspector- General  of  Constabulary,  St. 

I  John's,  Newfoundland. 

1882  I  McGbae,  Farquhab  P.  G.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1889  I  McCulloch,  Alexander,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 

1896  I  McCuLLOUGH,  William,  High  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1906  I  McDonald,  Charles,  P.O.  Box  391,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

1 893  McDonald,  Darbnt  H. 

1896     McDonald,  Ernest  E.,  Government  Secretariat,  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 

1906     McDouGALL,  Frederick  A.,  Benin  City,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1906     fMcDouGALL,  John  A.,  Messrs.  McDougall  ^  Secord,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 

Canada. 
1902     fMcEwAN,  WiLLLOi,  P.O.  Box  380,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1895     fMcGouN,  Archibald,  Jun.,  181  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 

1883  McGrath,  Hon.  George,  Charlemont,  Jamaica. 

1895  McGutRB,  Felix,  Mount  Royal,  Hawera,  New  Zealand. 
1889     fMclL WRAITH,  John,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1904     McIntyre,  Robert  A.,  P.O.  Box  76,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1906     McIrvine,  Charles  G.,  Bank  of  Mauritius,  Beau  Bassin,  Mauritius. 

1894  McIvor,  James  Balfour,  De  Aar,  Cape  Colony. 

\ 898     McKenzie,  Archibald,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Musgrave  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 
1883     fMcKiNNON,  Neil  R.,  K.C,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

1896  McLaren,  J.  Gordon,  Dawson,  Y.T.,  Canada, 

1901  McLaughlin,    James,  11    St.  James    Buildings,    Little    Collins   Street, 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1902  McLaurin,  J.  D.,  237  West  107th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
1883  i  tMcLBAN,  George,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
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tMcLxAKy  R.  D.  DouoiAS,   Maraekakaho,  Napier ,  New  Zealamd  (^Corre- 

tponding  Secretary). 
tMcLsoD,  Edwin,  P.O.  Box  36,  Brooklyn,  Queens  County y  Nova  Scotia. 
McMiLLAir,  Duncan,  C.E.,  Derby  Houses  Bosenuad  Place,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
f  McMillan,  Majob  F.  Douglas,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
McMillan,  Robket,  ''Stock  and  Station  Journal"  Office,  Sydney y  New 

South  Wales. 
McMillan,  Hon.   Sir  William,  K.C.M.G.,   Allison  Street,   Bandwick, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
McNauohton,  Colin  B.,  Concordia,  Knysna,  Cape  Colony. 
McNbllan,  J.  E.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
McPhillips,  Albert  E.,  K.C,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
McRab,  William,  Bank  of  New  Scuth  Wales,  Suva,  Fiji. 
McTttrk,  Michael,  C.M.Q-.,  Kalacoon,  Essequebo,  British  Guiana. 
Maddrbll,  Robert  J.  C,  Bedervale,  Braidwood,  New  South  Wales. 
Maoabet,  William  J.,  Unity  Chambers,  Currie  Street,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 
f  Maoeb,  Wm.  Kelk,  J  .P.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Maoxtibe,  Charles  K,  M.D.,  Nukualofa,  Tonga,  Friendly  Islands. 
Maguirb,  Captain  Ross  R.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Maidman,  N.  Duncan,  cjo  The  Niger  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gana  Gana,  River  Niger, 

Southern  Nigeria. 
Main,  Frederick  G.,  Transport  Department,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Maib,  GeoBgb,  Groongal,  near  Hay,  New  South  Wales. 
tMALCOLM,  Gbobgb  W.,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  Forges  et  Fonderies  de  Maurice, 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
fMALCOLM,  Harcoubt  G.,  M.H.A.,  Barristir'at-Law,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Malcolm  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sib  Ormond  D.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Malleson,  Percy  Rodbabd,  The  Willows,  Hex  River,  Cape  Colony. 
Mallett,  Pebcy  Wm.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Manara,  Victor  M.,  Assistant  Collector,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 
Manchee,  John  C,  Glen  Moan,  Willow  Tree,  New  South  Wales. 
tMANiFOLD,  W.  T.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria. 
Mannheim,  Ernest  A.,  A.M.I.M.M.,  M.A.I.M.E. 
fMANSEL,  Robert  S.  Adrian,  State  Bank,  Nobles  Co.,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 
Manse LL,  Wm.  V.,  The  Coaling  Co.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Marais,  Charles,  Land  Surveyor,  2  Wale  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
tMARAis,  Christian  L.,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony. 
1  Marais,  Johannes  H.,  M.L.A.,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Marais,  P.  Harmsbn,  Highbury,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 
Mare,  E.  J.  Eardley,  Native  Commissioner,  Hartley,  Rhodesia. 
tMARKLEW,  E.  C,  Frenchay,  JJiep  River,  near  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
IMarks,  Alexander,  J.P.,  Consul  for  Japayi,  98a  Queen  Street,  Melbourne^ 

Victoria. 
f Marks,  Ellla,  Messrs. Lewis  ^  Marks,  P.O.  Box  379,  Pretoria,  Transva/il. 
Marks,  Hon.  Henry,  M.L.C,  Suva,  Fiji. 
fMARKS,  Herbert  T. 

Marks,  Oliver,  Government  Hill,  Singapore. 

Marks,  Percy  J.,  B.  A.,  117  Victoria  Street  North,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
IMarriott,  Walter  J.,  P.O.  Box  207,  Durban,  Natal, 
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1904  Maush,  H.  Vkrnon,  183  Pietermaritz  Street,  Maritzhurgy  Natal. 

1886  f  Marshall,  Alfrbsd  Witter,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1896  Marshall,  Arthur  H.,  2  Victoria  Buildings,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1902  Marshall,  Francis  M.,  cjo  Capato  ^  Co.,  Suakin,  Sudan. 

1900  Marshall,  James  C,  Dunedin  Club,  FemhiUy  New  Zealand. 

1896  f Marshall,    Major    Egbert    S.,    Eve    Leary    Barracks^    Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 
1884     Marshmak,  John,  8  Holly  Road,  St.  Alban's,  Ckristchurch,  New  Zealand. 
1904     Marten,  R.  Humphrey,  M.B  ,  M.R.C.S.E.,  12   North  Terrace,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia. 
1902 '    tMARTiN,  George  F.,  J.P.,  Wagadra,  Nadi,  Fiji ;  and  Fiji  Club,  Suvc,  Fiji. 
1899     Martin,  John,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1897  Martin,  John  Stuart,  Barrister-at-Law,  St.  Georges,  Grenada. 
1902     Martin,  Hgn.  Wm.  A.,  M.L.C.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1907     Mabtin,  S.  F.  Breretgn,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Ipoh,  Terak,  Federated  Malay 

States. 
1896     t^ARZETTi,  C.  J.,  M.R.A.S.,  Kandahar  Folate,  Balangoda,  Ceylon. 
1879  j  Masgn,  E.  G.  L.,  Colonial  Bank,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

1899  I  Masgn,  J.  Herbert,  Permanent  Loan  and  Savings  Bank,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1900  !  fM-A^soN,  Eichard  Lyte,  Messrs.  Mason  ^  JVhitelaw,  P.O.  Box  677,  Johan- 
I  nesburg,  Transvaal, 

1906  I  Masslah,  C.  a.,  Government  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1902  !  Mathews,  Abraham  E.,  Anglo-Transvaal  Development  Co.,  P.O.  BoxSAb, 
I  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1906  !  Mattei,  Charles,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.O.S.,    Government  Medical  Offiar  of 
\         Health,  Malta. 

1890  i  Mattbrson,  Charles  H.,  P.O.  Box  4612,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1903  '  Mattbrson,    Libut.-Colgnel   Arthur    W.,   Rosedale,   Mountain   Paset 
■  j  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1906  1  Matthew,  Alfred  C,  Alliawattie,  Moulragalla,  Ceylon. 

1898  ;  f Matthews,     Fletcher,    Cole?ibrander's    Development    Co.,    Bulawayo, 
'  Rhodesia. 

1906     Matthews,  Hon.  John  Bromhbad,  Attorney- General,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
1881      +Matthews,  Josiah  W.,  M.D.,  Greytovm,  Natal. 
1906     Mauqhan,  Thomas,  Chamber  of  Mines,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia. 
1892     IMaund,  Edward  A.  ^ 

1894  ;  Maurice,  Richard  Thelwall,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
1889     t^^'^^OQ^^^^^^To,  Theodore  E.,  J.P.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police, 
I  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1899  i  Maw,  Henry  S.,  L.S.A.,  Tumberumba,  New  South  Wales. 

1891  !  IMaxwell,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice   Frederic  M.,  Belize,  British 
i  Honduras. 

1904  Maxwell,  J.  Crawford,  M.A.,  M.D.,  District  Commissioner,  Bandajuma, 

Sierra  Leone. 

1905  Maxwell,  John,  Travelling  Commissioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1881      Maxwell,  Major  Thomas,  J.P.,  Resident  Magistrate,  New  Hanover,  Natal. 
1905      Maxwell,  Thomas  D.,  Commissioner  of  Lands,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1904  '   Mat,  Aylmbr  Wm.,  M.D.,  Livingstone,  North- West  Rhodesia. 

1891  \  f  May,  Cornelius,  1  Oxford  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1903  I   May,  Geo  rob  C,  Customs  Department,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
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\^'j2  3lATy  Hon.  Francis  H.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.y  Colonial  SeeretMry,  Homg  Kamg. 

1904  Matall,  R  >iiert  Pebcital  W.,  B.A..   Gvctmment  School,  Atcrm^  Gold 
Coatt  Colony. 

1894  ■*'3tfATDON,  Hoy.  John  G.,  M.L..4.y  Durban  Club,  Xatal. 

1899  3Jayrrs,  Henbt  M.  Stewabt,  Se/ukvx,  Rhodesia. 

Ig^g  IMatnard,  Maj  IB  J.  G.,  Band  Cluh,  Jokanne^mrgj  Transrcai, 

1907  Medhubst,  Fbedbbick  W  ,  BUhel  Mount,  Sandy  Bay,  Hohart,  Taswuinia. 

1894  fMBOOiNSOX,  Whabrax,  PorUwood  EaiaU,  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon, 

1906  Megson,  Habkt  Be.mfobt,  SapeU,  Southern  Niyeria, 

1903  Mbikle,  Hcgh. 

1902  jMeikle,  Thomas,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1901  Mkilandt,  H.  S.,  Xew  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1882  tMELHADO,  William.  H.B.M.  Consul,  Truxillo,  Spanish  HcmduroB, 

1894  ^yixLTn^, E.  H.  V.,  A.M. Inst.  C.E.,  Land  Surveyor,  P.O,  Box  719,  Johan- 

nesburg, Transvaal, 
1890     f  BiENDELSsoHN,  IsiDOB,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony, 

1890  MsNDKLSsoHK,  SiDNEY,  KtmherUy  Club,  Cape  Colony, 

1896     BizNENDEz,  His  HoxorR  Chief  Justice  Sib  Manuel  VL,  Zungeru^  Northern 

Nigeria. 
1886     MsKNiB,  James  C,  Standard  Bank,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1883  t^'i'*^^^^'^  ^B^  Yvs,  Abchdeacon  Thomas,  Singapore, 

1885     tMEREDiTH-FAYB,  Clabence  Kat,  Mehingen,  Timaru,  yevf  Zealand. 
1883  [  Mebewetheb,  Hon.  Sib   Edwabd    Mabsh,    K.C.y.O.,   C.M.G.,    Chiej 
Secretary,  Valletta,  Malta  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

1881  Mbbitale^  Geobgb  M.,   Messrs.   Gibbs,  Bright  f  Co,,  37   Pitt   Street, 

Sydney,  NfW  South  Wales. 

1903  tMEBRioi;  William,  200  Church  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1904  Mbbbill,  Alfbeu  Perkins,  D.D.S.,  52  CV)W?««  5/r««^,  3f«ift«wr«^,  Vieioria, 

1905  IMebrin,  Charles  E.,  P.O.  Box  242,  Durban,  Natal, 

1889     Mkudell,    Wllliam,   Ferryden,   Princes    Avenue,   Catdfield,   Melbourne, 
'  Victoria. 

1892  I  fMiCHAu,  J.  J.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  194,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1891  '•  MiCHELL,  Roland  L.  N.,  District  Commissioner,  Limassol,  Cyprus, 

1893  i  MicHiB,  Alexander,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand 

1906  1  fMiCHiF,,  David  Kinloch,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1892  ;  tMiDDLEBROOK,  JoHN  E.,  cjo  Mcssrs.  Bond,  Finney  ^  Co.,  Nelson,  Neu 

Zealand. 
1891     MiDDLETON,  James  Gowing,  M.D.,  8  Rue  des  Capucines,  Paris, 

1 882  MiDDLETON,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  John  Page,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1902  jMwDLETOtf,  Richard  W.,  L.S.A.,  Somktle,  Zululand,  Nataf, 
1891      MiDDLETON,  William,  Church  Street,  Maritzburg,  Naial, 

1 883  MiDDLETON,  Willl^m  Henby,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 

1893  Miles,   Aijbed  H.,   Messrs,  Murray,  Roberts  ^   Co.,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand. 
1889     tMiLES,  Chables  Geobge,  care  of  Messrs.  T.  Birch  ^  Co,,  GraJtamstown, 
Cape  Colony. 

1895  Miles,  Hon.  E.  D.,  M.L.C,  Charters  Towers^  Queensland, 

1891      MiLET,  Wm.  Kildare,  L.R.C.P.  {Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  E^mi- 

qration  Service). 
1904      t^IiLLAR,  Harry,  Edelweiss,  Durban.  Natal. 
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1905  MiLLAB,  Waltbb,  Engineer 'in-Chief  8  Office^  Government  Railways,  Maritz- 

burff,  Natal, 
1907     MiLLAH,  WrLLfAM,  P,0,  Box  354.  Pretoria ^  Transvaal, 
1896     MiLLBB,  AixiSTBB  M.,  Swaziland  Corporation,  Bremersdoi p,  Swaziland, 

South  Africa. 
1903     Miller,  Fbedbbick  A.,  The  Eeireat,  Fisher  St.,  Freetown,  Sieira  Leone. 
1903     Miller,  RoLiCND  Henby,  P.O.  Box  300,  Durban,  Natal, 
1896     Mills,  E.  C.  Evelyn,  Messrs   E.    W.  Mills  ^  Co.,  Ltd  ,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand. 

1903  fMiLLS,  Fbedebick  W.,  Government  BaUways,  Durban,  Natal, 
1886     Mills,  Sir  James,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

1904  l&iLS^, 'DoTiQLAS,  New  Rietfontein  Estate  Gold  Mines,  P.O.  Knights,  via 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1902     Milne,  Geobge  T.,  F.R.a.S.,  Casilla  112,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

1902  MiLTHORP,  Bebnabd  T.,  Blantyre,  British  Central  Africa. 
1889     fMiLTON,  Arthub  C,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1898     MiLTON,  His  Honour  Sib  William  H.,  K.C.M.G-.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

1904  Mitchell,  Ernest  H.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Apartado  20,  Culiacan,  Sinaloa 

Mexico, 
1886     Mitchell,  James  G.,  Etham,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1900  Mitchell,  Sir  William  W.,  C.M.G.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1896     MocKFOBD,   F.   Pembbbton,    P.O,   Box    96,   Pietersburg,    Zoutpansberg, 
TVansvaal. 

1906  fMoDi,  Edalji  M.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  F.C.S  ,  Skater  Road,  Bombay. 
1898     MoFPETT,  Francis  J.,  B.A.,  A.M.I.E.E. 

1883      tMoGG,  J.  W.,  P.O.  Box  146,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1903  Molesworth,  The  Hon.  Charles   R.,  Hotel  Bel-Air,    Sirk,    Channel 

Islands. 
1906     Molesworth,  Hon.  Ernest  A.  P.,  OpoHJci,  New  Zealand. 
1879     Moloney,  Sib  C.  Alfred,  K.C.M.G. 

1902  Molyneux,  Pebcy  S.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1905  Monro,  Claude  F.  H.,  Miiies  Office,  Bidawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1901  Montague,  Captain  R.  H.  Cboft,  43  St,  Georges  Street,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 

1903  Montgomebie,  Archibald,  Suva,  Fiji. 
1900     Moor,  Sir  Ralph  D.  R.,  K.C.M.G. 

1903  fMooR,  John  W.,  Mooi  River,  Natal. 

1889      fMooBE,  Albebt,  City  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1889     MooBE,  Fbedebick  Henby,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  cf  Co.,  Sydt^ey,  New 
South  Wales. 

1906  t^^o^^j  George  F.,  J.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 

1883     tMooBE,  The  Rev.  Canon  Obadiah,  Principal,  Church  Missionary  Gram- 

mar  School,  Freetovm,  Sierra  Leone, 
1906     MoOBE,  Thomas,  P.O,  Box  375,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
1878     tMooRB,  William  H.,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 

1902  Moore,  Professor  Wm.  Harbison,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  The   University,  Mel- 

bourne, Victoria. 
1876      *MoRGAN,  Henry  J.,  LL.D.,  Ottawa,  Canida, 

1904  MoBisoN,  Reginald  J.,  Governmmt  Railway  Construction,  Lagos,  Southern 

Nigeria. 

q3 
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1882  fMoRRis.  Sib  Daniel,  K.C.M.G.,  M. A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  CommiaHoner,  Trnpt' 

rial  Department  of  Agriculture^  Barbados. 

1896  tMoRBis,  TVIoss  H.,  J.P., /So/Mittrj^,  i?Ao(f«m. 

1 888  MoBBisoN,  Alexander,  Bank  of  Africa^  Port  Elizaheth,  Cape  Colony, 

1881  fMoRRisoN,  James,  J.P.,     Water    Hall,    Guildford,   Western   Australia 

(Corresponding  Secretary), 

1903  Mortimer,  William,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  Potchefstroom,  Transvaal, 

1903  MoBTLOCK,  William   T.,   Martindale^   Mintaro^   South  Australia;  and 
\  Adelaide  Club. 

1897  MoBTON,  Benjamin  K.,  97  Queen  Street^  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1890  I  tMoBTON,  James,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1904  I  Morton,  John  Drummond,  Bulawayo  Cluh,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1881  MosELEY,  C.  H.  Harley,  C.M.G., 
1906     Moses,  Michael,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

1886     tMosMAN,  Hon.  Hugh,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Eastongray,   Toowong,  Brisbane 

Queensland. 
1895     Moss,  E.  J.,  cjo  Messrs.  King,  Son  ^  Ramsay,  Shanghai,  China. 
1886     t^o^^LDEN,  Bayfield,  88  Barnard  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
1902     fMouNTFORD,  Willloi  H.,   South  African  Milling  Co.,  Shand  Street, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1888     tMoYSEY,  Henry  L.,  I.S.O. 

1 891  MuECKE,  Hon.  H.  C.  E.,  M.L.C  ,  J.P.,  Medindie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1899     MuiBHEAD,  James  M.  P.,  F.S.A.A.,  F.S.S.,  F.R.S.L.,  Civil  Service  auh. 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1898  fMiJLLBR,  Franz,  Sauls poort,  Rustenbiirg,  Transvaal. 
1902     Mulleb,  John, 

1906      Mullkr,  John,  B.A.,  Grahamttown,  Cape  Colony. 

1902  fMuLLiNS,  A.  G.,  Bank  of  Africa,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  MuLLiNs,  John  Francis  Lane,  97  Macleay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1899  Munro,  Alexander  M.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

1885  fMuNRO,  Hon.  James,  J.P.,  High  Street,  Armadale,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1880  t^uNRO,  John,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1903  liiluNRO,  Richard  Ross,  P.O.  Box  684,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1880  BluRPHY,  Alexander  D.,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1900  t^^^PHY,  Cecil  N.,  Broome f  Western  Australia, 

1904  Murray,  Lieut.-Col.  Hon.  Alexander,  V.D.,  M.E.C.,  Colonial  Engineer 

and  Surveyor- General,  Singapore. 

1901  Murray,  The  Hon.  Charles  G.,  Department  of  Native  Affairs,  P,0,  Bex 

1166,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1903  t^URRAY,  Frederick,  M.B  ,  CM.,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1901  tMuRRAY,  Geo.  E.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1888     fMuRRAY,  George  J.  R.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Magill,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1902  Murray,  Herbert,  319  Bidwer  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1897  Murray,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C,  Tamunua,  Navua  River,  Fiji. 

1904  Murray,  James  Knowles,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1898  fMuRRAY,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  K,  K.CM.G.,  Cleland,  Maritzbwg,  Natal, 

1 904  tMuRRAY,  William,  c/o  African  Association,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1 903  Murray,  William  A.,B.  A.,M.B.,  Assam-Bengal  Railway,  Chittagong,  India, 

1882  fMuRRAY-AYNSLEY,  HuGH  Percy,  J.P.,  Christchurch,  New  Z,ealand. 
1903  Muss,  Leonard  J.,  Supervisor  of  Customs,  Cape  Coast,  Go^d  Coast  Colony, 
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.1905  I  MussoN,  CiAUDB,  151  Elizabeth  Street ^  Brisbane^  Queensland, 

1907     ]VtYEBS,  Leopold  M.,  c/o  Campbell  ^  Ehrenfried  Co,,  Ld,,  Jucklandt  New 

Zealand. 


Nanco,  Eobebt  John,  Barrister-at-Law,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

f  Nanton,  Augustus  M.,  381  Main  Street^  Winjiipeg^  Canada, 

Napibh,    Hon.    Walter     John,     M.L.C,    D.C.L.,    Attorney-General, 


1897 
1892 
1898 

1896     f  Napieb,  William  Joseph,  Barrister-at-Law,  105  Victoria  Arcade^  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand, 
1901      Nash,  Kichard  B.,  P.O.  Box  60,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia. 

1883  Nash,  William  Giles,  Minas  de  Rio  Tinto,  Provincia  de  Buelva,  Spain, 

1895  fNATHAN,  Emile,  BarrUter-at-Law,  P,0.  Box  195,  Johannesburg,  Trans- 

vaal. 
1901      Nathan,  Lionel,  P.O.  Box  503,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1896  Nathan,  H.E.  Lt.-Colonel  Sib  Matthew,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government 

House,  Maritghurg,  Natal.. 

1905  Naude,  Lorenzo,  Netherla^ids  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1906  NeaL,  Captain  Henry  V.,  D.S.O.,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  Southern 

Nigeria. 

1884  Nbill,  Pehceyal  Clay,  Bunedin,  New  Zealand, 

1904     Nelson,  Major  Abercromby  A.  C,  Director  of  Prisons,  Bloemfowtein, 

Orange  River  Colony, 
1901      Neseb,  Johannes  A.,  M.L.A.,  Attomey-at-Law,  P,0,  Box  22,  Klerksdorp, 

Transvaal. 

1895  Neumann,  Joseph  0.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1903  Nevile,  Rut.  Montgomery,  Homeward  Bound  Mine,  Beechworth,  Victoria. 

1888  Nrvill,  The  Right  Rev.  S.  T.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dunedin,  Dunedin, 

New  Zealand. 

1 889  tN^WB^^RBY,  Charles,  Prynnshurg,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1904  Newcomb,  Guy,   o/o   Messrs.  J,  H.   Bethune  cf-  Co.,   Featherston   Street, 

Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
1906     Newcombb,  Edmund  Leslie,  K.C,  Deyuty  Minister  of  Justice,  Ottawa, 

Canada. 
1893     Newdioate,  Wm.,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
1904     Nbwham,  Rev.  Franx  D.,  B.A.,  Inspfctor  of  Schools,  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 
1883     fNBWLAND,  Harry  Osman,  Singapore. 
1889     fNBWLAND,  Simpson,  Bumside,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
1904      Newman,  Percy  H.,  c/o  Niger  Co.,  Zungeru,  Noithern  Nigeria, 

1896  1  Newnham,  Frederic  J.,   Department  of  Native  Affairs,  Johannesburg, 
j  Transvaal. 

1896  '  Newton,  Arnold  C,  C.E.,  Knjsna,  Cape  Colony. 

1900     Newton,  Frank  J.,  C.M.G.,  Treasurer- General,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

1893      fNiCHOL,  William,  M.I.M.E.,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley, 

Cape  Colony. 
1882     f  Nichols,  Arthur,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia^  Melbourne^  Victoria, 
1902  j  Nicholson,  Henry,  M.L.A.,  Richmond,  Natal. 
1886  I  f  Nicholson,  W.  Gresham,  Golden  Fleece,  Essequebo,  British  Guiana. 
1889     f  Nind,  Charles  E.,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1904  I  Nisbett,  Hugh  M.  More  Kaoutuna,  Coromandel,  New  Zealand, 

q4 
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1879 

1905 

1889 

1897 

1873 

1896 

1886 

1904 

1903 

1905 

1879 
1888 
1892 
1882 
1901 
1904 
1906 
1894 

1906 
1904 

1905 
1904 

1905 

1902 
1898 

1895 
1902 

1882 
1898 
1882 

1897 
1901 
1902 
1901 
1891 
1895 
1903 
1907 
1901 
1898 
1885 


Royal  Colonial  InaUiuis. 

NiTCH,  Gbobgb  H.,  cIo  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburgj  Transvaal, 
Nixon,  Frane:  A.,  Minen  Department,  Johanneahurgy  Transvaal, 
fNoBLB,  John,  J.P.,  Shellbankf  St.  Leonards,  Sydney,  New  Souih  Wales. 
f  NoBLB,  Robert  D'Otly,  Petrolia,  Ontario,  Canada. 
fNoBBHEiMBB,  Samuel,  Toronto,  Canada. 
tNoRBiB,  B.  S.,  P.O.  Box  135,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal, 
fNoRRis,  LiEUT.-CoL.  R.  J.,  D.S.O.,  West  India  Regiment^  Jamaica. 
NoRRis,  Stephen,  1 1  Railway  Terrace,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
NoBTHCOTE,  H.E.  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,   a.C.M.G-.,  G.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  Govern* 

ment  House,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Nobthcboft,  George  A.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  1 1  Markgraf  Street,  Bloemfon- 

tein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
Norton,  Edwin,  J.P.,  Ghrenada,  West  Indies. 
tNouBSE,  Henry,  P.O.  Box  126,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Noyce,  Ethblbert  W.,  Boscobello,  Newcastle,  Natal, 
fNoYCB,  F.  A.,  Noycedale,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal. 
NoYBS,  Henry,  15  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
NuNAN,  Joseph  J.,  Solicitor- General,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
NuNN,  Thomas  F.,  P.O.  Box  221,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
Nuttall,  His  Grace  Enos,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies, 

Kingston,  Jarnaica. 
f Oats,  Francis,  M.L.A  ,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Obetesj^kere,  Donald,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Batadola,  Veyangoda, 

Ceylon. 
fOBEYEsisKERE,  FoRBSTER  A.,  B.A.,  Hill  Costlc,  Cohniho,  Ceylon. 
f  Obbybsbkerb,  Jambs  P.,  B. A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Batadola,  Veyangoda, 

Ceylon. 
Obeyes^kerb,  Stanley,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Batadola,    Veyangoda, 

Ceylon. 
OBEYEsiKERE,  HoN.  S.  C,  M.L.C.,  HUl  Castlc,  CoUymJbo,  Ceylon. 
O'Brien,  Charles  A.,  LL.D.,  Provincial  Commissioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
■fO'BHiBN,  William  J.,  Burger  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
O'CoNNBLL,  John  Hamilton,  C.C.  &  R.M.,  Komgha,  Eastern  Province 

Cape  Colony. 
O'Connor,  Owen  Livingstonb,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 
O'DwYER,  Arthur  W.,  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Officer,  William,  cfo  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mort  ^   Co,,  Melbourne, 

Victoria, 
O'Flahbrty,  C.  R.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Ogilvie,  Arthur  H.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

fOoiLviB,  Patrick  A.,  P.O.  Box  963,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Oglb,  Frank  B.,  P.O.  Box  192,  Germiston,  Transvaal. 
Ogle,  George  Reynolds,  c/oPos<  Office,  Campbelltown,  Otago,New2^€€Uand. 
fOHLSSON,  Andries,  10  Addcrlcy  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Oldfibld,  Frank  Stanley,  Town  Hall,  Durban,  Natal. 
O'Leary,  Henry  J.,  Customs  Department,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Oliver,  Henry  A.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Belgravia,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Olivbr,  Lionel,  13  Merchant  Street,  Rangoon,  Burma, 
Olivbb,  Hon.  Richard,  Corriedale,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 


Year  of 
Blection. 

1901 

1904 

1897 

1903 

1901 
1906 

1906 
1903 

1903 
1881 
1894 
1896 
1879 

1897 
1904 

1907 
1892 
1901 
1888 

1881 
1907 
1907 
1902 
1886 
1889 

1904 

1907 

1902 
1887 
1900 
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O'Mbara,  Thomas  P.,  M.L.A.,  23  Loop  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

f  O'Nbill,  Chablbs  E.,  cJo  African  Association,  Calabar^  Southern  Nigeria, 

f  Onglby,  Fred,  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 

Okglbt,  Hon.  Percy  A.,  M.L.C.,  Chief  of  Police,  St.  Georges,  Grenada 

(Corresponding  Secretary), 
t Onslow,  G-.  M.  Macabthub,  Camden  Park,  Menangle,  New  South  Wales. 
Onslow,  Libut.-Colonbl  J.  W.  Macabthub,  GUbulla,  Menangle,  New 

South  Wales,  and  Australian  Club. 
f  Oppenhbimeb,  Ebnest,  Kimberleyy  Cape  Colony. 
Obpobd,  Eev.  Canon  Horace  Wm.,  M.A.,  Old  St.  Andrews,  Bloemfon- 

tein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
Obkin,  Abraham,  New  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Obmond,  Geobge  C,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Obmsby,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  GF.  Albbbt,  D.J).,  H.B.M.  Embassy,  Paris. 
O'RoBKE,  Hon.  Sib  G.  Maurice,  M.L.C.,  Onehunga,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
fORPEN,  Joseph  Millerd,  19  Belvedere  Avenue,  Oranjeeicht,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
f  Orpen,  Redmond  N.  M.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  St.  Clair,  Douglas,  Cape 

Colony. 
Osborne,  Hon.  Algernon  Willoughby,  Attorney- General,  Accra,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 
Osborne,  Ben  Marshall,  Hopewood,  Bowral,  New  South  Wales. 
Osborne,  Frederick  G-.,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
jOsBORNE,  Francis  Douglas,  Gopeng,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States. 
Osborne,  George,  Foxlow,  vid  Bungendore,  New  South  Wales  ;  and  Union 

Club,  Sydney. 
OsBORNX,  Hamilton,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fOsBORNE,  Henry  C,  Hopewood,  Bowral,  New  South  Wales. 
f  OsBOBNB,  Oliver  T.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  Nev)  South  Walts. 
t Oswald,  James  D.,  Merton,  Cauljield,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
f  Oswald,  Herm  E.,  Schlossgartenplatz  41,  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
Oughton,Hon.  T.  Bancroft,  K.C.,M.L.C.,  Attorney-General,  93  Harbour 

Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
OuTHWAiTB,  Robert  Leonard,  clo  H,  G.  Soames,  Esq.,  Carlton  Buildings, 

Commissioner  Street,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Owen,   Hubert   Berry,    Van  Byn   G.  M.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  22,   Benoni, 

Transvaal. 
Owen,  John  Wilson,  Governmpnt  Railway,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Owen,  Lt.-Colonel  Percy,  WoUongong,  New  South  Wales. 
OxLEY,  Horace,  P.O.  Box  315,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 


1886     Page,  Arthur  E.,  P.O.  Box  623,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1896     Paget,  Owen  Frank,  M.B.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
1872     fl^^^NT,  Henry  Nicholas,  J.P.,  Point  Tupper,  Guernsey,  Cape  Breton, 
Nova  Scotia  {Corresponding  Secretary). 

1902  Pakeman,  Captain  Andrew  E.,  Bhst  London,  Cape  Colony. 
1890      Palfkey,  William,  New  Chih,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1903  I  Palk,  David  ^.,CK.,  Public  Works  Department,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1901  I  fP^^Ji^^j  James  D.,  P.O.  Box  260,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
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1900     Palmbb,  Johk  E.,  cJo  Messrs.  Lambton  S^  Milford,  2  Bond  Street ,  Sydney* 

New  South  Waits. 
1886     Palmer,  Josbfei^  Chrutahurck  Club,  Canterbury ,  New  2jealand. 
1904     tl*^''*"^»  Thomas  Noumaw  R^  B.A.,  LL.B.,  4  Carlton  Buildings,  Parlia- 
ment Street  J  C'upe  Tow^f  Cc^e  Colony. 
1906     Palmkr,   Wm.   Jaryis,   Director  of  Agriculture,   Bloemfontein,    Orange 

1891     fPAPBNFUs,  Hbrbert  B.,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  5155,  Johannedmrg,  Transvaal. 

1886  Parfitt,  P.  T.  J.,  c/o  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Melboume,  Victoria, 

1903  fPARiHfi,  AhTUUR,  Grahamsiown^  Caff  Colony. 

1904  Pabkbr,  Charles  E.,  P  0.  JJoo?  1(19,  JithanncshtiTg,  Transvaal. 

1882     tP*«*^K«j  ^«™-  Hardtmah  M,A-,  B.L.,  F.R.G.S.,  District  Judge,  Nicosia, 
Cyprus    Corresponding  Secretary). 

1890  t^ABJUiB,  His  HoxouB  Chief  Justice  Stephen  Henrt,  Perth,  Western 

Australia. 
1902     fPARKBR,  Robert,  26  Lowther  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1904  fl*"'^'^^*  JoHK  S.,  P.O.  Box  1660,  Johannuburg^  IransvaaL 

1899  tl*^^»»^'"'»  ^^'   Heather,   MJJkl.E.,  Plantation   Rose  Hail,   Berbice, 

British  Guiana, 

1906  I^AfisoNS^  Allan   C,  M.R.C.S.,   L.R.C.P.,  Government  Medical    Officer, 

ZungerUf  Norfhtjrn  Nigeria. 

1879  fPABaciKs^  CEai,  J  j  T^irtsiane,  Mortariy,  Tasmania. 

1902     tPATEBSON,  Alexander  S,,  Btdtray  Street,  Duntdin,  New  Zealand, 

1902  Patterson,  Li edt. -Colon el  Qborgb,  Gy?Mpie,  Queensland. 

1891  IPattebsoXj  D.  W,  HARVier,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbowme,  Victoria. 

1900  PatterboHt  Likut.-Cejlonbl  J  H.^  JD.S.O 

1907  I  t^ATTREfiONf  John  Hchtier,  Juk-i  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1892  '.  PAiTBaso>',  KoBBiiT  C,  C.E.    Favunix,  Hohart,  Tasfnania, 

1888  I  Paumno,  Geobok,  P  0.  Box  lS6j  Batherton^  TransmaL 

1905  Pat^h,  Oildkrt  E,,  National  Ra7ik,  BranJ/ort,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1887  fPAWSEY,  Altrbd,  Winchf^ter  Park,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1889  tP*TN»  PHtUP  FeAN<^is^  i?\R,G,S.,  P  0.  Bo^  92,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1903  i  JPayne,  Edward,  F.G.S.,  t/w  Bank  of  Africa ,  Ettsl  London,  Cape  Colony. 

1880  tPAYNE,  J.  Frederick  W.,  Barrister-ai-Law,  60  Queen  Street,  Me/houme, 

1904  fl^ATNE^  Hon  Thomas  H.,  M.L.O.,  Leura,  Toorak,  Victoria. 

1889     t^BAOOCEE,  A,  W.   H.,  P.O.  Box  5700,  Johannesburg,    Transvaal,  and 
Qtt^ttstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  P^AKMAN,  LiBur.-Coi.oNRL  Thomas  C,  C.M.G.,  Ra9id  Club,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 

1906  t^^^t^^^j  AiilMLtii  E.,  Messrs.  Levin  cj-  Co.  Ltd.,  Wellington,  New  Zealaiui. 
1906      Pkarce,  EENiisT  P.,  Prisons   Department,   Bloemfontein,    Orange   River 

Colony. 

1902  Pearck,  Henry. 

1903  Pearcb,  Herbert  G.,  Puihalaiuja,  vw  Umtali.  Rhodesia. 
1901      fPEARCE,  John,  42  Esplanade  Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 

1901      fP^ARSK,  Samuel  H.,  Elephant  House,  Broad  Street,    Oke-Olotvogbowo, 

Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1892      PbaR8E,  Wm.  Silas,  Plympton  Home,  Frcniantle,  Western  Australia, 
1901  I  tP^^**»ON,  John  B.,  5fl^,  Victoria, 
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1906 

1898 
1906 

1892 
1901 

1904 
1904 

1904 
1892 

1898 
1899 
1902 

1906 
1906 
1896 
1889 
1906 
1897 

1887 
1886 
1893 
1883 
1904 
1902 

1906 

1906 
1906 
1903 
1906 
1871 
1890 

1876 
1905 

1903 
1901 
1902 
1907 
1902 
1905 


Prarson,  Professor  H.  H.  W.,  M.A,,  F.L.S.,  South  African  College^ 

Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
fPBARSON,  William  E.,  29  Rue  des  Vinaigriers,  Paris. 
Pbbblbs,  Captain   Hbrbbrt  W.»  Amstamt  Resident,  Zaria,  Northern 

Nigeria, 
Pebl,  Edmund  Yatks,  P.O.  Box  6065,  Johannesburg ^  Transvaal. 
Pebt,  Hastings  Fitz-Edward,  C.E.,  City  Engineer ^  Bhemfontein,  Orange 

River  Colony, 
Pert,  Jambs,  M.I.Mech.E.,  Palmiste,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 
Pbiris,  Jambs,   B.A.,  L.L.M.,  Barrister-at-LaWf  Rippleworth,  Colombo, 

Ceylmi. 
Pbirson,  Alexander  B.,  P.O.  Box  661,  Johannesburg ,  JVansvaal, 
Pbirson,    Joseph    Waldib,    F.R.G.S.,    P.O,  Box    661,    Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
Pbmbbrton,  Frederick  B.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Pbmberton,  Joseph  D.,  Union  Club,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Pendlbton,  Alan  G.,  C.M.6.,  Railway  Commissioner,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 
I^nell,  Captain  Follett  M.  S.,  G,P.  0.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Pennington,  James,  63  Pietermariiz  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Penny,  George  J.,  Ipoh,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States, 
fPBNTLAND,  ALEXANDER,  M.B.,  Ttrrigal,  Qo^ford,  New  South  Wales. 
Percy,  Joscelyn  B.,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
fpERKiNS,  Hubert  S.,  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Burg  Street,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
PERifL8,TB.o^A8,  67  Rlova Bldings.,  Wilhelm  St.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Perrin,  Lt.-Colonel  Habry  W.,  P.O,  Box  219,  Melbotime,  Victoria, ' 
Perrins,  George  B.,  Grange,  Cape  Road,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Pbrsse,  De  Burgh  F.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Pessbn,  Morris  L.,  P.O.  Box  22,  Randfontein,  Transvaal. 
Peterson,    Principal    William,    LL.D.,    C.M.G.,   M^Gill     University, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Pbtherbridgb,  Bobert  C,  Tanjong  Rambutan,  Perak,  Federated  Malay 

States. 
f Petit,  Bomanjee  Dinshaw,  Chdteau  Petit,  Warden  Road,  Bombay. 
Pharazyn,  Charles  B.,  Longwood,  Wairarapa,  New  Zealand. 
Philbrick,  Arthur  J., Pro Viweta^  Commissioner,  Sekondi,Goid Coast  Colony. 
Philip,  Wm.  Mabshall,  M.B.,  CM.,  Town  Hall,  Colorjbo  Ceylon. 
Phillippo,  Sir  George,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Geneva. 
Phillipps,   W.   Herbert,   71   Brookman*s  Buildings,    Grenfell   Street, 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Phillips,  Coleman,  Richmond  Road,  Carterton,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Phillips,    Henry     Denbigh,    District     Commissioner,    Belize,  British 
I  Honduras  {Corresponding  Secretary.) 

Phillips,  Captain  Llewellyn  J.,  P.  0.  Box  318,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 
Phillips,  T.  B.,  The  Treasury,  Zuiujcru,  Northern  Nigeria. 
Phillips,  Thomas. 

Phippkn,  Hon.  Mr.  Ji'stick  Fkank  ll ,  Winnipfg,  Canada. 
PiCKwoAD,  Cecil  A.,  Local  Auditor,  Lagoi^,  Southern  Nigeria. 
PiCKwoAD,  Howell,  The  Treasury,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 
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1896  -fPiEBis,  Paulus  Edward,  M.A.,  Barrister-at'Law,  Civil  Service,  Colombo, 

Ceylon, 

1902  Piers,  Peter  D.  H.,  BUmtyre,  British  Central  Africa. 

1899     PiGG,  CoTHBEBT  R,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Bogasu,  Himan*s   Concessions, 

Tarkwa  P.O.,  Gdd  Coaat  Colony. 
1907      PiLCHER,  George  de  Vial,  Orange,  New  South  Wales. 
1886     fPiLE,  Henby  Alleynb,  Warleigh,  St  Peter,  Barbados, 
1906     t^iLGBiM,  E.   Gbaham,  M.B.,  CM.,  c/o  Messrs.  Moore  ^    Tudor,    144 

Maipu,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 
1899      PiLKiNGTON,    Robert  R.,    B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,    Weld   Club,    Perth, 

Western  Australia. 

1897  fPiM,  Howard,  P.  0.  Box  1331,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1904     Pingstone,  G.  A.,  F.C.S.,  P.O.  Box  446,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
1884     PiNNOCK,  Philip,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1904     Pitt,  Robert  G.  Campbell,  P.O.  Box  6400,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1903  fPiTT,  AViLLTAM  A.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  233  Hanover  Street,  Cape  Town, 

Cope  Colony, 
1886     Pittendriqh,  "W.  M.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
1901      Pitts,  John,  Consolidated  Investment  Co.,  P.O.  Box  690,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
1893     Pizzighblli,  Richard,  P.O.  Box  2706,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 
1899     Plangb,  Henry,  Barrister-^t-Law,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
1893     Playford,  Louis  L.,  Chief  Magistrate,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1892     Plummer,  John  E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
1899     PoBEE,   Charles,   cjo  Messrs.  Millers,  Ltd.,  Half  Assinee,   Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
.    1896     fl'ococK,  W.  F.  H.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1903      f  Polkinghorne,  Edwin,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal. 

1903  Pollitzrr,  Paul,  Alliance  Buildings,  Gardiner  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
1899     tI**^^^ocK,  Henry  E.,  K.C,  Hong  Kong  (Corresponding  Secretary), 

1904  PoNTiFEX,  Reginald  D.,  cjo  London  and  Brazilian  Bank,  Bueros  Aires, 

Argentine  Republic, 
1906     Poole,  Captain  Frederick  C,  R.A.,  D.S.O.,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria. 

1879  f Poole,  John  G.,  P.O.  Box  397,  Kifnberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1891      t^ooLB,  Thomas  J.,  P.O.  Box  397,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1899  PooLEY,  John,  J.P.,  Park  Food,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1896  Pope,  Edward,  Gympie,  Queensland. 

1897  Pope,  Rufus  H.,  M.P.,  Cookshire,  Quebec,  Canada. 

1897      PoPB,  William,  Eagle  Chambers,  Adelmde,  South  Australia. 

1900  Porter,    Holland,   Aministrateur    N.I.LHM.,   Sanga  Sanga,    Mceara 
I  Djawa,  Koetei,  Ost  Borneo. 

1903  Potter,  The  Vbn.  Archdeacon  Bbresford,  M.A.,  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 

1906  PoiSTY,  William  C,  Government  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1883  f  Powell,  Francis,  Penang,  Straits  Settlemenls. 

1006  Powell,  James,  Westport,  New  Zealand. 

?005  Powell,  Robert  E.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1880  Powell,  Wilfrid,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Vhiladelphm,  U.S. A, 

ISOC      Power,  Harry  Shakesfkare,  J. P.,  Arden,  Mid  Illovo  Central,  Natal, 
19(»r      PowKR,  Norman  Danyers,  68J  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1906     Power,  William,  M.P.,  Quebec,  Canada. 
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1900  I  P0WT8- Jones,  Llewelyn,  Resident  Magistrate,  Umtali,  HhodeHa, 

1904  I  PoTNTOMf  Jamk.^  C,  P.O.  Box  247,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
1906     Phatt^  AiiTtttjR,  P.O,  Box  3443,  Johannesbwrgy  Transvaal, 

1902  tPttEisB,  AtGUST  E.,  clo  Messrs.  Daldorff,  Schabbd  ^  Co.,  Port  Elisaheth, 

C&p€  Colony. 

1905  Priactlx,  Frank:  W.,  AvondaUf  Bedford,  Cape  Colom/. 
1883     PfiiCB,  CuAAi^s  Chichelht,  G.E,j  Bdi£;ey  British  Honduras. 

1889  Price,  D.  E.^  J)istriot  GoiamisAiontr  Calahar,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1908     fP^iCE,  T.  K.,  C.M.G.,  Bryn  Tirion,  O'Reilly  Street,  The  Bcrea,  Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal. 

1906  Pbics,  William  C.  B.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  Pkincb,  Alfutcd  E.  J.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1888     +PRINCB,  J.  Pbbbott,  M.D.,  188  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 

1890  PfiiNGLB,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  M.B.,  M.L.C.,  Aquata  Fale.  Annotta  Bay, 

Jamaica, 

1897  Pbioe,  LiEtJT.-OotrnreL  Hon.  Edward  G.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

1892  fPfiiTCHAED,  ALfeJtANDKB  H.,  Mottock,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

1 893  Phobtn,  H .  E,  Leslie,  C-  M.G.,  Government  House,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1898  Proctor,  Captain  John,  South    African  College  House,   Cape    Town, 

Cape  Colony. 

1894  pRotTT,  Wm.  Thomas^  C.M.G.,  M.B.,  CM. 

1903  PhowsEj  Harry     38  Church  Str^^t^  Maritcburg,  Natal. 
1906     fPuDUKOTA,  H.II.  THK  R^A  OF,  Pudul'ota,  Madras.  India. 

1903     Ppllar,  Jambs,  F.F.A.,  A.I.A.,  421  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1896      Punch,  Cyril,  Abeokuidt  Lagos^  Southm^  Nigeria. 

1905      PuBCKLL,  James  E  ,  A.M,IiiBt.G,E.,  Government  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern 

Kigf-ria. 
1898     PuRCHAS,  Hon.  Thomas  A.  R.,M.L.C.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 


Q^dir,  Shaikh  Abdul,  B.A.,  Lahore,  India, 

QuiNN,  William  J>..  P.O.  Box  1218,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

QuiNSEY  WiiA.iAMt  P.O.,  Hobari,  Tasmania. 

fQuiMTON,  Prancis  J.,  P.O.  Box  662,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

QuiNTON,  JohnPubcell,  F.R.H.S.,  cjo  Development  Co.,  Monrovia,  Liberia. 


1906 
1903 
1904 
1895 
1903 

1902  Rae,  Jambs  E.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  I  Rajkhdra,  R.,  Barristcr-at'Latv,  Sukhastan,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
1891  I  tTi^JE^'AK^^j  MuDALiYAu  TuDOR  D.  N.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1903  I  Ralph,  Cuakles  H.   D.,   M.R.C.S.E.,    L.R.C.P.,    Government   Medical 
I            fJj^ctr^  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1897  I  RhL^a^^HKuVr.,  Broktm  Hill  Chambers,  King  William  Street,  Adelaide, 

I  South  Au&iralia,, 

1884  I  Rama-Nathan,  P    C.M.G.,  K.C,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1906  I  Ramsay,  Lt.^Colokbl  Wm,  TIo9WBLL,  Bulnwayf^,  Rhodesia. 

1900  i  Ramsden,  HufTK  C,  H.,  BdfirJd  Estate,  Hampden  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

1897  Ranfdrly,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G. 

1 880  Rannir,  I).  N.,  St.  JMs,  Antigua. 

1895  Rapaport,  Isidore,  Stock  Kirchangc,  Johamie^hurg,  Trayisva^il. 

1902  Rason,  Caitain  Ernest  G  ,  K.N.,  British  Resident,  Vila,  New  Hebrides. 

1896  Raihbone,  Edgar  P.,  P.O.  Box  2960,  Johannesburj,  Transvaal. 
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1898  I  tRA.TTBKBUBT,  Fbancis  M.,  Vtctoria,  British  Columbia. 

1902  '  Rawson,   H.E.   Admikal  Sir  Habby   H.,  G.C.B.,  Government   Bonte 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1904  Rat;  Ahthcj*  C    P.O.  Box  493,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 

1899  fR^^  LiEur.-CoLONBi  S.  Wellinotojt,  Fori  Arthur   Ontario^  Canada. 
1 896  I-BaykonOj  TaoM ab,  care  of  Messrs.  Line  dt  Hay,  MariUhurg,  Natal. 

1888  Hayn^b,  Ho2f.  Sib   THanAiJ  Cbosslbt,  K.G.,  AttornEy-Gmieral ^  George- 

town,  Briiwh  Guiana, 

1902  KsABj   Edwaru  H     M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Government  Medical    Offioerf 

Lt2go&,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1904  -fRBBCB,  MAtJBicK  D-r  Tanosu,  via  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1889  Redwood,  Chablks  L.,  P.  0.  Box  600,  Johanncshurg ,  Transvaal. 
1896  tKsKi*T  ^^^  ^-  C^^^**  H-   Buliliifna,  vid  Plumtree  Siding,  Rhodesia. 
1892  RRBJ.KBL J  JoHK  Ww,^  Naimual  Bank  Chambtts,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1904  Rbk^i  D.^  Park  HmiM,  Park  Avenue,  East  London,  Cafe  Coltmy, 

1896  Rmp,  Abthcb  H.,  C.K.  F.R.LB.A.,  P. 0.:Box  \20,Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1897  fRsm,  Dayid,  Khnh^ktf   Cape  Col^my 

1896  Reid,  Ibvinb  K.,  M.D.,  CM.,   Government  Medical  Officer,  B^Hce,  British 

Guiana. 

1892  Rbid,  James  Smith,  Mount  Macedon,  near  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1883  Reid,  John,  Eidetdk^  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

1897  Reid,  Malcolm  D.,    flO  Coffirtiisswiier  Street,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1896  fRfiiD,  SiB  Robert  Gjli^esfiE|  275  Brummond  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
1901  Reid,  RoHKHT  Smith,  Xjm^'hS  i?a_j/    Tohoyo,  WftM  Indies. 

1899  fl^Kn),  Thomas  H.,  F.Ji.j  tf/o  **■  StTaits  Timesr  Singapore. 

1889  Reid,  W.  J.  G.,  Funchal,  Madeira. 

1906  Reid,  Walteb,  P.O.  Box  746,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal. 

1903  t^KUj,  WiixiAM  D.t  Ecid  Newfoundland  Co.^  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
1889  IRetjters,  Atioosr,  Por^  Kli^ahtthf  Ctipii  Colony, 

1898  t^^^'^^>  ^'^-I'Lii^t  Nuirobi^  British  EfiM  A/ruut. 

1899  j;Rklly,  Owen,  Band  Cluh^  Johanneshmg^  TVanamid, 

1886  Rbnner,  Peter  A.,  Barrister -ai-Law^  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coajt  Colony. 

1886  Renneb,  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Bh-utown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1899  tRMifKiE,  Alfreq  H.,  Qa^'&n'^  JRoad  Central,  Hong  Kong, 

1905  Retiuf  jACOTitra  P    Pfmrl,  Cape  Oolmiyy 

1 89  3  t  Rfii™T=^'^i  Tkeodo  an,  A .  M Jnet-CE.,  P.  0.  Box  92,  Johannesburg.  Transvaal, 

1898  tR^'''***^^^^j  Frawk^  Itt.L.A-y  Umsinto,  Natal, 

1893  RBtwOLDS,  HsNBT   CaUe  Progresso  1  i  49^  Buemjd  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 
1881  jRhodes,  a.  E.  G.,  Barristsr-^it-LaWf  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1888  fl^HODEs,  Georor  H.,  Claremontf  Timaru^  Neva  Zmland. 

1883  Kbodbs,  H-  He ato*t  M . K . R. ,  Bn rrister-at - Lati}f  VhristcAurch,  New  Zealand. 
1885  j  jRhodks,  Robert  H.,  BluicliffSf  TfeV/tara*  Nsw  Zealand. 

1007  Ri<  y.  Cut.  11.  X     GoticmifiiTtt  Houses  SL  George's,  Grenada, 

1903  Richards,   I'aiuNK  T    lid  \  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 

1884  I  Richards,  T.  H.  Hatton,  .hdstwut  Gavl   Secri^taryf  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 

1899  Richardson,  Edward,  C.E.,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

1887  i  fRicuARDsoN,  Horace  G.,  Queensland. 

1898  !  RiciiARDSos,  J.  Artkvr,  Wf/u/?af  IVa/polc  Street,  Kew,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1894  ,  Rickey,  HoxV.  Matthew  H.,  K.C,  D.C.L.,  427  Brunswick  Street,  Halijax, 
\           Nova  Scotia. 
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1897  RiGHMOND,  Jambs,  C.M.G.,  Railwap  Department,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
1888     RiCHTEBy  GusTAv  H.,  Colonna  House,  Georgetown^  British  Guiana, 

1890  RiOKBTTS,  D.  PoTirrz,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  c/o  KB.M,  Consul,  Tientsin,  China, 

1 904  f  RiDDELL,  Henry  Scott,  Natal  Bank,  Greytowny  Natal, 

1882  RmDiFOBD,  EDWAi^D  J.,  Fern  Grove,  Lower  Hutt,  WeUingtony  New  Zealand, 

1907  Ridley,  Henry  N.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.^^.S.,  Botanical  Gardens,  Singapore, 

1 885  f  RroDOCH,  Hok.  G borgb,  M.L.C.,  Glencoe,  Mount  Gambierf  South  Australia, 

1900  Rider,  Rev.  W.  Wilkinson,  Uiienhage,  Cape  Colony. 

1905  Ridge,  H.  M. 

1891  t^iDGE,  Samuel  H.,  B.A. 

1906  RiDSDALE,  A.  Cybil,  C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Lokoja,  Noi'thern 

Nigeria. 
1902     RiDSDALE,  Herbert  A.,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia. 

1891  .  fRiOBY,  George  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  High  Street,  Kyneton,  Victoria, 
1902     RiLBY,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Owen  L.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Perth,  Perth, 

I  Western  Australia. 

1881  I  fRiMBE,  J.  C,  Kelvin  Grove,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1893  1  RissiK,  CoRNBLis,  P.  0.  Box  401,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1898  Ritchie,  Dugald,  Gedong  Estate,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

1892  Ritchie,  John  Macfarlane,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
1905     fRiVAS,  Philip  A.,  Bellevue,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Colony, 

1900     Roberton,  Ernest,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Symond  Street,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand, 

1 890  t^oBERTs,  Colonel  Charles  F.,  C.M.G.,  A.D.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1885     fRoBERTs,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1899  t^B^^TS,  Charles  J.,  P.O.  Box  1771,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1905  I  Roberts,  Herbert,  P.O,  Box  185,  Germiston,  Transvaal. 

1891  t  Roberts,  John,  C.M.G.,  P.O,  Box  804,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
1897  Roberts,  Percy  S.,  Kooingal,  Gladstone,  Queensland, 

1900  Roberts,  Reginald  A.,  Calabar,  Southern' Nigeria. 

1889  !  fRoBERTS,  R.  WiGHTWiCK,  F.C.S.,  Valparaiso,  Chili. 

1906  i  Roberts,  Robert  "Wm.,  La  Boha,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 
1906  I  Roberts,  Thomas,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 

1906  '  Roberts,  William  E.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 

1899  1  fRoBERTSON,  Alexander,  157  St.  James's  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1890  t^BERTSON,  James,  Yebir,  North  Pine,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1907  RoBERSTON,  James  W.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Thaha  ^ncho.  Orange  River 
'  Colony. 

1902  '  Robertson,  John,  500  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 

1906     Robertson,  John  Ross,  **  Evening  Telegram"  Office,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1896  '  Robertson,  Hon.  Wm.  Sloane,  M.L.C,  San  Fernando,  Trinid,ad. 

1905     fl^OHiNS,  Richakd  Wm.,  74  St.  George's  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1899  '  Robinson,    Major     E.     Rokbby,     F.R.G.S.,     The     Wight,    Oakfands, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1902  i  Robinson,  F.  Allan  C,  Postmaster,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1904      Robinson,  George  A.,  Watsons  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1899      Robinson,  John,  P.O.  Box  111 ^,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal. 
1904     Robinson,  .Iohn  R.,  Fort  Jameson,  North-Eastern  Rhodesia, 
1883     Robinson,  Thomas,  P.O.  Box  1275,   Winnipeg,  Canada  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
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1904     Robinson,  Wm.  Valentine,  |C.M.G.,    Afinto,  Denbigh  Road,  Armadale, 

Melbourne,  Victoria  {Corresponding  Secretary), 

1901  fRoBisoN,   John  H.,  139    Vickerr/'s  Chambers,  82  Pitt  Street,   Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 

1882  Roche,  Captain  W.  P. 

1896     Rock,  Charles  Wm.,  Golden  HiUs  Farm,  Bowkers,  Natal. 
1886     RocKwooD,  Hon.  William  Gabbiel,  M.L.C,  M.D.,  M.R.aS.,  M.R.C.P., 
Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1899  t^J^D-^j  Stanley  N.,  Mount  Morgan  Gold  Mine,  P.  0.  Base  96,  Barberton, 

Transvaal. 
1889     RoDOEB,  H.£.  Sib  John  P.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Accra,  Gold 
Coast  Colony. 

1904  t^o^GEK*  Ma  JOE  Thomas  Hbndebson,  D.S.O.,  The  Club,  Kimberley,  Cape 

Colony. 
1896     t^OB,  Augustus  S.,  Police  MagistrLte,  Perth,  Western  AustraJHa, 
1896     Roe  Frederick  W.,  19  Herbert  Street,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1 906     Roe,  John  Blakemore,  Tasmanian  Club,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
1884     Rogers,  Henry  Adams,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1903     Rogers,  Joseph  W.,  Mining  Managers^  Association,  Kalgoorlie,  Western 

Australia. 

1903  Rogbrson,  Wm.  Scott,  Conakry,  GuinSe  Frangaise,  West  Africa. 

1900  t  Roles,  F.  Cbosbib,  "  Times  "  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1905  Rolt,  Frank  Wardlaw,  P.O.  Box  1109,  Edmontm,  Aiberta,  Canada. 
1894     RooTH,  Edward,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  208,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1902  Roper,   Henry   Basil,    I.S.O.,  Prisons  Department,  Cape  Town,    Cape 

Colony. 

1906  Rosa,  John  Cornelius,  Harrismith,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1883  t^^SADO,  Hon.  J.  M.,  M.L.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1901  Rose-Innes,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  James,  K.C.M.G.,  Pretoria, 

Transvaal. 

1907  Rosen,  Jacob,  P.O.  Box  1647,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1905      f  Rosbttenstein,  Albert  V.,  J  P.,  P.O.  Box  1^1,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1896     fRosKTTENSTEiN,  Max,  P.O.  Box  49,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1890      Rosewahne,  D.  D.,  c/o  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Perth,   Western 
Australia. 

1905  Ross,  Alexander  C,  M.P.,  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 

1898  Ross,  Alexander  Carnegie,  C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 

Republic. 

1899  I  Ross,  Alexand.  r  J.,  Messrs.  Rons,  Horn  Sf  Co.,  Singapore. 

1906  I  Ross,  Charles,  Barrister- at-Law,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1885  '  fl^oss,  Hon.  John  K.  M.,  M.E.C.  (Barristtr-at-Law),  Collector  of  Customs, 

Suva,  Fiji  {Corresponding  Secretary). 

1899  Ross,  Reginald  J.  B.,  Police  Magistrate,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1883  i  Ross,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C,  J. P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1892  '  fRoss,  William,  P.O.  Box  \ 51,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1904  Ross,  Wm.  Alston,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1887  Rothe,  Waldemar  H.,  c/o  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Lim.,  Sydney,  New 

SinUh  Walis. 

1902  RuussEAU,  James  T.,  M.A.,  Warden  and  bttp<ndary  Justice,  Tobago,  West 

Indies. 


Year  of 
Bieotion 

1905 

1900 

18^1 

1904 

1906 

1891 

1892 

1885 

1882 

1902 

1907 

1877 

1898 

1902 

1877 

1905 

]906 

1889 

1905 
1896 
1881 
1890 
1901 
1883 
1886 
1903 

1882 
1904 

1903 
1907 
1892 
1900 
1900 
1903 
1900 

1889 
1905 
1876 
1902 
1901 
1903 
1896 

1893 
1901 
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RouTLEDOB,  Alfred  William,  Jesselton,  British  North  Borneo, 

Row,  THE  Rajah  A.  V.  Jugoa,  Vimgapatam,  Madras, 

Rowan,  Andrew,  404  Collins  Slrcei,  Melhmrne,  Vict&ria. 

RowBOTHAif,  H.  J.,  P.O.  Box  n,  P^t  EU^aUtK  Cape  Colony. 

Rot,  Thomas  J.,  Dcffurarn  Railufa^js,  GeQvgetoiDn,  British  Guiana. 

RoTCE,  G.  H,,  FrtiH^nth,  W^tern  Australia. 

fEorcE,  WrLtiAir,  RO.  B6x  2327,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

RoifLB,  Chablub  John,  5  Bond  Sircvt,  Sijdncy,  New  South  Wales. 

Russet  CoarwANDBB  R.  MuaEAv  Ji.'S    I.S,0, 

RuNCtMAjr,  William,  M.L.A.,  Simons  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Russell,  Andrew  H.,  Tunanui,  Bastings,  Neut  ZeaUnd. 

Russell,  Arthur  E.,  Te  Matai,  Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand. 

Russell,  Charles  W.,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melb&ume,  Victoria. 

Russell,  Robert,  I.S.O.,  LL.D.,  Marit:^hurg,  NuiaL 

Russell,  H.in.  Sm  William  R.,  M.H.R.,  Flaxmtr^,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Rltssouw,  J  W  H.,  Marine  ffotel.  Sea  P&ini,  Cape  Colony. 

Rust,  Randolph,  Fort  g/  SjMiijtf  Trinidad. 

^RuTREfiFooRD^  Arthur  F.  B.,  Raiid  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Sach,  Robert,  Goldfields  Ccrrpcvati&n,  Kumassi,  Ashanti,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

taicas,  Leo  Furdinaxd,  Brisbane,  Queeiutartd. 

tSAGHSB,  Charlss,  Wall  Strasse  5/8,  Berlin^  Germany. 

fSAdCE,  Simon,  P  0.  Box  124,  Joh^iin^^btirgf  Tranwaal. 

tSABGERT,  Frederick  A.,  P.O.  Box  8,  Edmonttm,  Alberia,  Canada. 

St.  Leqer,  Frederick  Luke,  56  SL  George's  Si.j  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Salaman,  Fkkderlck  N.  60  Unitcruty  Place,  New  V&rk,  U.S.A. 

Salier,  Eowabd  LicAti,  5th  Fusiliers,  cjo  Messrs.  Cox  ^  Co.,  Hornby 

Road,  Bombay. 
tSALMOND,  Charles  Short,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Sa-lter,  ruaMAs,  BfiputUt,  Hunter's  HiU,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  and 

Ausitalasian  Club. 
f  Samujsl,  Oliver,  Barrister- at- Law,  New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand. 
Samttt,  LT.^CoLONigL  Achilles,  C.M.a.,  46  Strada  Ittorri,  Sliema,  Media. 
Sanderson,  CiLiRLKS  E.  F.,  C.  E. ,  Messrs.  Riley,  Hargreaves  ^  Co.,  Singapore. 
Sanderson,  Edward  Murray,  Glenboig,  Strathclyde,  Barbados. 
Sanderson,  Harry,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 
fSANDOVBR,  Alfred,  Claremont,  Western  Australia. 
tSAiJDY.  Jamks  M.,  Blenheim,  Queen  St.,  Burwood,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Saram,  F.  J.  de,  J.P.,  Proctor,  Supreme  Court,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
fSABOANT,  E.  B.,  Mvim-u,  Basutolatid  SmUh  Afrk'^. 
tSAHJiiAHT.  Hbkry,  Fordea  House,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 
Sassk*  a.  n.  G    475  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Saitbr,  Charlrs  B,,  Neiij  Chth,  JoAannrshurg,  Transvaal. 
SAuNDHas.  AantuR  R.,  M.15.   RR-CRE,,  Singstim,  Jamaica. 
tSAUXDBRs,  IFoN.  SiH  Charles  J.  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  Chief  Magistrate  and 

Civii  C&mmisfifiner,  E^howej  Natal. 
Saunders,  Edward,  Thngaafj  NattxL 
Saunders,  Mijqr  Frkdshick  A*,  F.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  Lancing 

House,  Grahamstown^  Cape  Colony  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1893  j 

1891  i 

1902 
1903 

1895 

1897 
1902 
1906 
1884 
1900 
1904 

1888 
1889 
1878 
1897 
1898 
1896 
1905 
1902 

1896 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1876 
1903 
1901 
1901 

1906 
1903 
1907 

1901 
1903 
1901 
1893 
1901 
1903 
1906 

1903 
1894 
1898 
1900 


Royal  Oolonial  InistiUide. 

Saitndebs,  Hon.  Hekrt  J.,  A.M.lDst.C  j:.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
fSADNDEHS,  John  H.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  cfo  Bank  of  New  South   Wales, 

Mdbowme,  Victoria. 
Saunders,  Philip,  P.  0.  Box  1863,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 
Savage,  Gabriel  H  ,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sunnyside,  Cape  Coasts  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
Saville-Kent,  William,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,   Weld    Club,   Perth,     Western 

Australia. 
tSAw,  WiLLLAM  A.,  Land  Titles  Office^  Perth,  T^estem  Australia. 
ScAEB,  Valentine  E.,  Selukwe  Columbia  Gold  Mine,  Selukwe,  Rhodesia, 
tSAWEBTHAL,  Henry,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

fScANLEN,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 
ScHBiDEL,  AuGUSTE,  Ph.D.,  Uniou  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tScHiERHouT,  Michael  J.,  Bay  View,  Bellevue  Road,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 
Schceps.  Max,  Tete,  vid  Kilimane,  East  Africa. 
tScHOLEFiELD,  Walter  H.,  Port-Elizobeth,  Cape  Colony, 
ScHOOLEs,  His  Honour  Sib  Henrt  R.  Pipon,  Chief  Justice,  Gibraltar. 
ScHREiNER,  Hon.  William  P.,  C.M.G.,  K.C.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
ScHULLEB,  Oscar  H.,  P.O.  Box  4427,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fScHULz,  J.  A.  AuREL,  M.D.,  Stamford  Hill  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 
f  Sconce,  Herbert  W.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Georgetoum,  British  Guiana, 
tScoTT,  Arthur  Eldon,   M.R.C.S.,   L.R.C.P.,  cfo   Societe  du   Bihira, 

Alexandria,  Egypt. 
Scott,  Charles,  P.  0.  Box  845,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Scott,  Edward  J.,  cfo  Corporation  of  Western  Egypt,  Cairo, 
Scott,  Elgin,  Stryj,  Galizien,  Austria, 

fScoTT,  George,  P.O.  Box  250,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
Scott,  Henry,  J.P.,  Eagle  Chambers,  Pirie  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Scott,  Henry  Milne,  Eldon  Chambers,  Suva,  Fiji. 

Scott,  Sir  James  Geo.,  K.C.I.E.,  Taunggyi,  Southern  Shan  States,  Bvrma. 
Scott,    Percy  G.,   C.E.,   c/o    Public    l^orks    Department,  Secretariat, 

Rangoon,  Burma. 
Scott,  Samuel  Tulloch,  Launceston,  Tasmania, 
Scott,  William  A.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji, 
Scott- Atkinson,  Eicuard,  Postmaster- General,  Jesselton,  British  North 

Borneo. 
ScRUBY,  Charles  B.,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
fScRUBY,  F.  Sutherland,  B.A.,  Grammar  School,  Scone,  New  South  Wales. 
Searle,  James,  M.L.A.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Seavill,  Cecil  Eliot,  P.O.Box  295,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Sbdgefield,  Abthub  E.,  Murboo  North,  Victoria. 
Seehoff,  Adolph,  P.O.  Box  47,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 
fSELBORNB,    H.E.  the  Rt.  Hon.  THE  Earl  OF,  G.C.M.G.,  Government 

House,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Selmes,  Henry  P.,  J.P.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
*Sblous,  Frederick  C,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia.. 
Senior,  Bernard,  I.S.O.,  Colonial  Auditor,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
fSEHRURiEB,  Louts  C,  c/o  General  Estate  and  Orphan  Chamber,  Adderley 

Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony.  i 
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Year  of 
Election 

1902 

1906 

1898 


Sbth,  Arathoon,  I.S.O.,  RegUtrar,  Supreme  Courts  H(mg  Kong. 

Seth-Smith,  Walter,  Ngapara,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

Sbvben,  Claud,  Civil  Service^  Kuala  Lumpor,  Selangor,  Federated  Malay 

States, 
ShAnb,  Charles  Farquhar,  Moka,  Mauritius. 
Sharpb,  Eliphalbt  E.,  Barritter-at-Law,  144  Roslyn  Boad,  Winnipeg ^ 

Canada. 
Sharp,  J.  W. 
Sharpe,    Sir   Alfred,   K.C.M.G.,   C.B.,  H.M.    Commissioner,   Zomha, 

British  Central  Africa, 
Shaughnessy,  Sir  Thomas   G.,    K.C.V.O.,   Canadian  Pacific   Bailwoi/, 

Montrealf  Canada. 
fSHAw,  Charles  Courtenay,  Government  House,  Bloemfontein,  Orange 

Biver  Colony. 
Shaw,  Percy  A.,  cjo  of  Messrs.  Millers,  Ltd.,  Sekondiy  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
f  Shaw,  Thomas,  Woorwyritej  Camperdown,  Victoria. 
Shawe,  Henry  B.,  Assistant  Under  Colonial  Sec,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Sheane,  J.  H.  "West,  B.A.,  Native  Commissioner,  Luena,  North-Eastern 

Rhodesia. 
Sheard,    Abraham,   c/o    Messrs.  Bewick,   Moreing  ^    Co.^   Melbourne, 

Victoria. 
Sheffield,  Octatius  R.,  c/o  Commercial  Bank  of  India,  Calcutta. 
Sheldon,  Thomas,  Paarl,  Cape  Colony. 
Shennan,  Watson,  Puketoi  and  Conical  Hill  Stations,  Dunediv,  New 

Zealand. 
fSHRNTON,  Edward,  J.P.,  Weld  Cluh,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
fSHENTON,  Hon.  Sir  George,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  Crawley y  Western  Amtralia. 
fSHEPHERD,  James,  P.O.  Box  518,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Shillinoton,  Tom,  **  lihodcsia  Herald  "  Office,  Salisbury ,  Rhodesia. 
fSHiRLEY,  Hon.  Leicester  C,  Hyde  Hall,  Cinrks.  Town  P.O.,  Jainaica. 
Sholl,  Robert  F.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Shores,  John  W.,  C.M.G.,  W.ln^t.C  K,  Engineer-in- Chief ,  Government 

Railways,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
fSnoRT,  Louis  W.,  P.O.  Box  663,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tSHRAGER,  Isaac,  28  Dalhousie  Square  West,  Calcutta. 
Shragbh,  James,  Messrs.  Shrager  Bros.,  Singapore. 
Shrimpton,  Walter,  Matapiro,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
fSiEDLE,  Otto,  P.O.  Box  31,  Durban,  Natal. 
1903  j  Sifton,  Hon.  Clifford,  K.C,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1903  fSiLBERBAUER,  Charles  F.,  Roudebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
1899      fSiMKiNS,  Edward,  Whiteclif,  Greytown,  Natal. 
1894     Simmons,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.C,  St.  Vincent,  Wrst  Indies. 

1884      fSiMFSON,  Edward  Fleming,  P.O.  Box  285,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
1882     fSiMPSON,  G.  Morris,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1904  fSiMPSON,  Richard   M.,    Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,   Wellington,  New  Zea- 

land. 
1893      Simpson,  Robert  M.,  M.D.,  456  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
1907  i  Sims,  Arthur,  143  Hereford  Sirert,  Christchnrch,  New  Zoclnnd. 
1896  '  Sims,  C.  J.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1884      SiMsoN,  R.  J.  P.,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 


1906 
1907 

1901 
1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 
1883 
1902 
1904 

1898 

1905 
1906 
1907 

1885 
1884 
1889 
4904 
1881 
1897 
1904 

1904 
1902 
1902 
1884 
1902 
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Bleotion, 
1897 

1890 

1892 
1904 
1905 

1901 
1902 
1880 
1896 

1902 

1894 

1905 
1905 
1891 
1903 
1882 
1906 
1904 
1903 
1898 
1883 
1902 
1894 
1882 
1904 
1899 
1895 
1905 
1904 
1888 
1899 
1888 

1884 
1902 
1901 
1902 
1894 
1882 
1889 
1904 
1904 
1898 
1887 


SiNCKLBB,  Edwabd  G.,  PoUce  Magistrate^  Cribbes  Plantation,  St,  Peter ^ 

Barbados. 
Sinclair-Steyenson,  Sib  Edmond,  M.D.,  StrathaUan  House,  Rondebosch, 

Cape  Colony. 
Skebman,  Sidney,  M.R.C.S.E..  Marton^  Rangitikei,  New  Zealand. 
fSKBRR£TT,  Oharles  P.,  Barrister- at'Low,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Sketchley,  Henry  G.,  fli.Inst.C.E.,  Gerencia,  F.C.8.,  Plaza  Constitu- 

cion,  Bue7if)s  Aires,  Argentine  Eejmhlic. 
f Slack,  William  J.,  Belize^  British  Honduras. 
jSlinger,  David  L.,  Ghreen  Hillf  8t.  George's,  Grenada. 
fSLOANE,  Alexander,  Midwala  Station,  New  South  Wales. 
Sloley,  Herbert  C,  C.M.G.,  The  Residency,  Maseru,  Basutoland,  South 

Africa. 
Small,    John  D.,   L.R.C.S..  L.S.A.,    Senior   Medical    Officer,    Calabar, 

Southern  Nigeria. 
Small,  John   T.,   Barrister-at-Law,  24  Adelaide  Street   East,    Toronto, 

Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Smallwood,  Henry  A^  Island  Treasurer,  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 
f  Smith,  Alfred,  Pacific  Cable  Board,  Fanning  Island. 
Smith,  Professor  Alfred  Mica,  Ballarat,  Victoria. 
Smith,  Arthur  Ashdown,  P.O.  Box  141,  Durban,  Natal. 
Smith,  Charles,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 

Smith,  Charles  A.,  Harbour  Board,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Smith,  Charles  H.,  33  Eleanor  Street,  Troyeville,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
Smith,  Charles  H.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  The  Gables,  Rondehosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Smith,  Colin,  17  Bayswater  Road,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fSMiTH,  Sir  Edwin  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Adelaid-e,  South  Australia. 
Smith,  F.B.,  Agricultural  Depart?nent,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Smith,  F.  Caley,  Yalumba,  Angaston,  South  Australia. 
Smith,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Francis,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fSMiTH,  Captain  George,  A.G.A.,  Thursday  Island,  vid  Queensland, 
Smith,  Hon.  George,  M.L.C.,  Registrar- General,  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 
Smith,  Hon.  George  David,  M.L  C,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Smith,  George  Douglas,  C.M.G.,  The  Treasury,  Entebbe,  Uganda, 
Smith,  H.  Jasper,  P.O.  Box  1006,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Smith,  Henry  Flesher,  Gordon  Brook,  Qrajton,  New  South  Wales. 
Smith,  Henry  Havelock,  Homidale,  Springwood,  New  South  Wales. 
fSMiTH,  H.  G.  Seth,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  {Correspond- 
ing Secretary). 
jSmith,  James  Carmichabl,  Post  Office,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
f Smith,  John  Clffford,  Mooroolbark  Park,  Lilydale,  Victoria, 
Smith,  Laurence,  The  TVeasury,  Zomha,  British  Central  Africa, 
Smith,  Professor  R.  Neil,  The  University,  Hobart,  Tasjnania, 
fSMiTH,  Robert  Gemmell,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Smith,  Robert  Murray,  C.M.G.,  Repton,  Toorak  Rd.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Smith,  R.  Tottenham,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f Smith,  Sydney,  F.R.G.S.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Smith,  Thomas,  St.  Andrew's  Street,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 
jSmith,  William,  Salisbury  CM,  Rhodesia. 
fSMiTH,  William,  Waicr  Street,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
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1893 

1906 

1894 


Smith,  W.  E.,  Railway  Department ^  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
fSMiTH,  Wm.  Edwards,  M.K.A.C.,  P.O.  Box  1330,  Sydney, New  SmihWaUs, 
Smith,  Wm.  Ferguson,  Bhodesian  Club,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
Smith,  His  Grace  Wm.   Saumarez,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Sydney ^ 
GreenknowCy  Macleay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1899     Smithbman,  Captain  Frank  J.,  D.S.O.,  Berbera,  Somaliland. 
19(»3     Smithbbs,  Henry,  Messrs.  J.  Robertson  ^  Co.,  P.O.  Box  279,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
1906     SjtfiTHSON,  Samuel  F.,  Barrister- at-Law,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
1886     fSMUTs,   C.   Peter,   M.B.,    CM.   (Edin.),    ML.A.,    cjo   South  African 
Association,  6  Church  Square,  Cape  Town,Cape  Colony. 

1898  Smuts,  Johannes,  Deeds  Office,  Pretoria,  TransvaaL 

1901  Smuts,  Louis  B.,  Civil  Service  Cluh,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1897     Smyth,     Herbert     Warington,     M.A..,    F.G.S.,     Mines     Department  j 
Johannetburg,  Transvaal. 

1902  Smyth,  J.  W.,  New  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1889     Snell,  Edward,  P.O.  Box  236,  Durban,  Natal. 

1886     Snowden,  Sir  Arthur,  433  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1903  Solomon,  Hon.   Edward    P.,   M.L.A.,   P,0.  Box    424,  Johannesburg, 

TraTisvaal. 

1899  Solomon,  Hon.  Elias,  J.P.,  Ocean  View,  Beacon^eld,  Fremantle,  Western 

.  Australia. 

1896  fSoLOMON,  Harry,  M.L  A  ,  P.O.  Box  1388,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1883     Solomon,  Hon.  Justice  Sir  William  Henry,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
1894     fSoMERSET,  Edmund  T.,  P.O,  Box  43,  Johannesburg j  Transvaal. 
1888     fSoMBRSHiBLD,  OscAR,  CioH  ScTvice  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1892  SoMERViLLE,  FREDERICK  G.,  8  Change  Alley,  Singapore, 

1897  SoNNENBERO,  Charlbs,  P.O,  Box  1311,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1893  SouTHEY,  Charles,  C.M.G.,  Culmstock^  near  Cradock,  Cape  Colony. 
1905     SowDBN,  William  J.,  J.P.,  Park  Terrace,  Eastwood,  Adelaide,   South 

Australia. 

1904  Spark,  William  Stalky,  Board  of  Agriculture,  138  Queen  Street,  Ottawa, 

Canada. 
1902     Sparks,  Harry,  Calthorpe  Hall,  Sydenham,  Durban,  Natal. 

1905  Speke,  Augustus  Grant,  Assistant  Collector,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

1904  Spenob,  Frank,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Navua,  Fiji. 

1896     fSPBNCE,  Robert  H.,  P.O.  Box  664,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1905  Spencer,  Harold,  P.O.  Box  317,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1904     Sperling,  Frederick  H,  E.,  Matang,  Perak,  Federatei  Malay  States. 

1899     Spier,  William,  Gas  Company,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

1881      Spriog,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gordon,  G.C.M.G.,  Cape  Town,  Capt  Colony, 

1906  Sprigg,  W.  Gordon,  J.P.,  P.O,  Box  4187,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1906  Springorum,  W.,  P.O.  Box  43,  Dundee,  Natal. 

1902      Sproule,  Percy  J.,  B.A.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Singapore. 

1896     Spurrier,  Alfred  H.,  L.R.C.P.,  Prison  Island  Sanitary  Station,  Zanzibar, 

1881      f  Stables,  Henry  L.,  M.Inst. C.E.,  cjo  Chief  Engineer  of  Railways,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1896     Stack,  Rev.  Canon  James  W.,  Casa  EUdreda,  Bordighera,  Italy. 

1907  Stallard,  Chart es  F..  P.O.  Box  5166,  Johaunefibvrg ,  Transvaal. 
19('7  '  Stanford,  J.  HKNhY,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  CanM    . 
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1882 


1894  I 
1905  I 

1907 
1904 


1896 

1905 
1904 
1888 
1904 
1887 
1906 
1887 

1902 
1905 
1883 
1896 
1883 
1899 
1896 
1888 
1897 

1895 

1897 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1889 
1896 
1889 
1900 
1897 
1902 
1904 
1903 
1901 
1892 
1895 
1884 

1897 
1894 
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fSxANLKY,  Arthur,  Middtlburg,  Transvaal. 

Stanlkt,  Henry  C  M.Inst.C.E.,  23   Boi/al  Chambers^  Hunter  Street^ 

Sydney  J  New  South  Walts. 
Stanley,  Joseph  Henry,  Eton  Vale,  Cambooya,  Queensland, 
fSTAYT,   William,  Dantburt,,    Terrace  Road,   Bertrams,  Johannesburg, 

IVansvaal. 
Steadman,  Vincent,  Vindobona,  Orange  Grove  Road,  Singapore. 
Steedman,  Mark   Crombib,  cfo  Messrs.  Millers,  Ltd.,  Saltpond,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 
Stephen,  Sir  Henry,  cfo  E.  G.  Dawes  Esq.,  28  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
Stephens,  Wm.  Francis,  Male,  Seychelles. 

Stevens,  Charles,  SchUttes  Draai,  Ficksburg,  Orange  River  Colony. 
fSTFVENS,  Daniel  C,  F.R.G.S  ,  City  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Stevens,  Ernest  G.,  C.E.,  Engineer  of  Roads,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
f  Stevens,  Frank,  C.M.G.,  389  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
Stevens,  Frederick,  Scottsfontein,  Highlands,  Natal. 
fSTEVKNS,  Hildebrand    W.   H.,  Haitierton,  Kangaroo  Point,  Brisbane, 

Queensland.  \^Spain,  Tnnidad 

Stevens,  Percival,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Public   Works  Department,  Port  oj 
Stevenson,  Francis  J.,  ••  Civil  ^  Military  Gazette,"  Office,  Lahore,  India. 
Stevenson,  John,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queen$land, 
Stevenson,  Thomas,  P.O.  Box  411,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Stewart,  Edward  C,  cfo  Post  Ojjice,  Rotorua,  New  Zealand, 
Stewart,  Hon.  Gershom,  M.L.C,  Messrs.  Anton  ^  Stewart,  Hong  Kong, 
Stewart,  James,  M.InstiC.E.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
fSTEWABT,  McLeod,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
JStewart,    Thomas,    MB.,   CM.,   P.O.   Box  88,   Salisbury,  Rhodesia 

{Cdrresponding  Secretary). 
tSTBYTLKB,  Hbnry  db  Villiers,  P.O,  Box  174,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Still,  William  F.,  J.P.,  Dundee,  Natal. 
Stibton,  Pehcy  Ernest,  Moree,  New  South  Wales. 
fSTOEHR,  Fredbkick  0.,  M.B.,  Kankanshi,  North-  Western  Rhodesia. 
Stokes,  Frederick  W.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f Stokes,  Stephen,  Park  Road.  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Stone,  Habry,  P.O.  Box  3217,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Stone,  Henby,  Montacute,  Evelyn  Scrub,  Herberton,  Queensland. 
Stone,  Samuel,  P.O.  Box  234,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fSTONESTBEBT,  Georgb  D.,  KrugcTsdorp,  Transvaal. 
Stopfobd,  The  Hon.  James  Richard  N. 
Stoughton,  William  A.,  Rosenroll,  Alberta,  Canada. 
Strachan,  John,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 
Stranack,  IVIorris  Wm.,  320  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
Stranack,  William,  320  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
f  Street,  Alfred  R.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fSTRicKLAND,  H.E.  SiR  Gerald,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Bobart, 

Tasmania.  , 

f Strong,  Edgar  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  P.O.  Box  193,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
fSTRUBEN,  Arthub  M.  A.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Irrigation  Department,  Pretoria, 
I  ^       Transvaal. 
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1880 
1903 
1906 
1902 
1894 
1906 
1899 
1894 

1883 
1902 
1889 
1898 
1904 
1889 
1896 

1881 
1905 
1891 
1884 
1897 
1881 

1885 
1893 

1901 

1883 

1901 
1888 
1902 
1877 
1905 

1897 
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1883 
1904 
1904 
1894 

1895 
1895 
1904 
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fSTBUBBN,   Chablbs  F.  W.,  Barrister  at-Law^  Strubenheim^  Rosebank, 

Cape  Colony, 
tSTBUBEN,  H.  W.,  J.P,,  Strubenheim,  Rosebank,  Cape  Colony, 
tSTBUBEN,  RoBEBT  H.,  Tafdberg  Hallj  Midddburgy  Cape  Colony. 
tSTUABT,  Alan  L.  C,  LL.D.,  District  Judge,  Papho,  Cyprus, 
Stuabt,  Chablbs  Edwabd. 
jStuabt,  James,  Ingwavuma^  via  Eshowe,  Natal. 

Stubbs,  Wm.  Waltee,  Astistant  District  Commissioner,  Southern  Nigeria. 
fSTucKE.  W.  H.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  P.O.  Box  2271,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Stuckey,  Leonabd  C,  The  Copiapo  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  Copiapo,  Chile, 

South  America, 
fSruDHOLME,  John,  Coldstream,  Hinds,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
fSTUDHOLME,  JosEFH  F  ,  Ruouui,  JVdnganui,  New  Zealavd. 
Stubdbb,  H.  King,  240  State  Street,  Albany,  U.S. A. 
SuTHEBLAND,  M.  T.,  Warmbod,  German  South  West  Africa  (via  Steinkop), 
t Sutton,  Chables  "W.  M.,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Sutton,  Hon.  Sib  asoBGE  M.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Fair  Fetl,Howic/c,  Natal, 
SwABY,   The  Rt.  Rev.   William  P.,   B.D,,  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbados 

Bishopscourt,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
fSwAN,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Robebt  A.,  Port  of  Spain, Trinidad. 
SwANSON,  William  Or.,  P.O.  Box  220,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
SwAYNE,  Chablbs  R.,  C.M.G. 

SwAYNE,  Joseph  Quicks,  Mullens  River,  British  Honduras. 
SwoBD,  Thomas  S.,  Land  Court,  Brisbane,  Queendand, 
fSYMON,  Senatob  Hon.  Sib  Joslih  Henby,  K.C.M.G.,   K.O.,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia, 
fSYMONS,  David,  P.O,  Box  469,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Symonds,  Henby,  M.D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Tainton,   John   Warwick,   Advocate,   233    Church   Street,   Maritzburg, 

Natal. 
Talbot,  H.E.  Majob-Gbnebal  the  Hon.  Sib  Rkginald,  K.C.B.,  Govern- 

ment  House,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Tambaci,  C,  C.  lambaci  ^  Cie.,  Marseilles, 

fTAMPLiN,  Lt.-Colonel  Hebbebt  T.,  K.C,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
tTANNAHiLL,  Thomas  F.,  M.D.,  Qiiecnstown,  Cape  Colony. 
•fTANNEB,  Thomas,  Riverslea,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Tanneb,   Wm.   Hugh,   P.A.S.I.,   Public    Works  DepartTTient,   Mombasa, 

British  East  Africa, 
Tannock,  John  P.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Park  Avenue,  East  London,  Cape  Colony, 
Taschebeau,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Hbnbi  E.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Tapscott,  Geobgb  a.  M.,  17  Park  Road,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Tatham,  Basil  St.  John,  P.O,  Box  1658,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Tatham  Chables,  J.  P.,  Grey  town.  Natal. 
Tatham,  Fbedebic  Spencb,  K.C,  M.L.A.,  7  Timber  Street,  Maritzburg, 

Natal. 
Tatham,  Gboboe  Frederick,  J.P.,  Ladysmith,  Natal. 
Tatham,  Ralph  H.,  39  Keoings  Buildings  Esplanade,  Durban,  Natal. 
Tavebneb,  Hon.  John  W.,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 


1902  ;  flAYLOB,  Adolphus  J.,  Arthursleigh,  North  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
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1895     Tayloe,  Frederick  E.,  Public  Works  Dept,  Spanish  Tbtw?,  Jamaica, 

1897  Taylor,  Herbert  J.,  Chief  Native  Commissioner,  Bulawavo,  Rhodesia. 

1898  I  fTAYLOR,  J.  Howard,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1899  Taylor,  Jon.v^  Th^  Prison,  Bdtzf\  British  Honduras. 

1882  fTAYLOB,  William^  Clanmhm  Street  Easty  Melbourne^  Victoria. 

1901  Taylor,  William,  Hong  Kong  Club,  Hong  Kong, 

1883  Taylor,  Hon.  W.  F.,  M.L.C,  M.D.,  8  Wharf  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland 

( Cfirrespmtding  S^-'retBrt^). 

1902  Taylor,  William  Irwin,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Government  Medical  Officer, 

Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1900  Taylor,  William  L. 

1890  Taylor,  Sir  William  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  Resident- General  F.M.8.,  Carcosa, 

iitla7i^or  FcdenUf^d  Malay  States  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
1893     Tebce.  Eichabd,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  Sydney,  New  South 

Waks. 
1904     Tbnnant,  David,  J.P.,  Attorney-at- Law,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
1904     tTENNANT,  HkhculeSj  C.M.Q-.,  Law  Department,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1884  Tt!3ciiEMAai*Rj  Chakles  db  v.,  Avondale  Station,  Renwick^  Marlborough, 

New  Zealand. 

1883  TfiHCHEMAssft,  TaoMAa,  J.P.,  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 

1897     *The4l,  Giir^HGE  M'CaiXj  LL.D.,  P  0.  KcnilwoTih.Cape  Toun,Cape  Colony. 

1903  tT^'K"^'^^  I^-^Tio  E.   Dttnfdiitt  Ni'iv  Zealitjul. 

1897     Thbofhilus,  Dattiv,  P.O.  Bu;^  72,  P^ri  Elis^bethj  Cape  Colony. 

1900  ThiselTiw  Albert  E.,  PO,  Box  %Sbt  JoAanncitburfff  Transvaal. 

1901  t^HoMAS,  Chables  C.,'  Government  Surveyor,  P.O.  Box  64,  Bethlehem, 

Orange  River  Colony. 
1899     Thomas,  David  R. 

1897     Thomas,  Edward  H.  L.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 
1886     +Thomas,  Hon  James  J.,  M.L^C.,  Wilberforce  House,  Gloucester  Street, 

Freetown^  Sierra  Leom. 

1884  f  Thomas,  J   Edwjn,  Cavendish  Chambers,  GrenftU  Street,  Adelaide,  South 

Australm    Cofreapoiiding  Secretary). 

1895  I  Thomas,  John  K,,  J,P.,  LiM^  East  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1882  '  Thomas,  M.  H.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madnlkdl^,  Ceylon. 

1884  '  Thomas,    Robert    Kyffin,    Brougham   Place,    North   Adelaide,   South 

I  Australia. 

1899  fTHOM ASSET,  Hans  P.,  Cascade  Estate,  Mahi,  Seychelles. 

1891  '  Thompson,  Fred  A.  H.,  Charlotte  Straet^  Freetown j  Bi&rra  Leone. 
1881  I  Thompson,  George  A.,  38  EUsaheih  Sirttt,  SijJitey^  New  South  Wales. 

1904  Thompson,  Henry  N.,  Forests  Department,  ddabat^  Souihern  Nigeria. 
1891   i  Thompson,  Max  G.  C,  George  Stred^  Frtttowv^  Sierra  Leone. 

1884  Thompson,  T  A.^  Registrar  off  he  Cnurfs^  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
1895  '  Thompson,  Hos  Wti.liam  A.   Treasurer,  Stanley,  Falkland  Idands. 

1904  I  |Thompsi>n  'Wiu.iM^  Z.,Z.P.,Verulam,  Natal. 

1886  !  Thomson    Alt-in  F.,   Works  and   Railway  Department,  Perth^    Western 
Aii^Hralia. 

1885  I  f  Thomson,  Arthur  H. 

1905  '  Thomson,  George  Watt,  San  Francisco  del   Oro  Mine,   Apartado  48 
I  Parral,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
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IThomson,  Hon.  Dugald,  M  J*.,  Wyreepi,  Milson^s  Point,  Sydney ^  New 
South  Wal^^. 

1896  Thomson,  John  Ehskinb,  MB.,  CM.,  Perth  Club,  Western  Australia, 

1897  Thomson,  Thomas  D„  Midddhurg^  Cupe  Cohny 

1893     Thomson,  Wm.  Eorns,  J.P.,  H^rrkmith,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1888  tTHOMsoN,  WiLUAM  ChaelbMj  PM.  Bot  67 ftp  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony, 

1899  Thoenb,  George,  Darcey  Hey,  Castle  Hill,  New  South  Wales, 

1902  Thobnb,  Thomas  Lane,    Attonu^y-at-LQw,  20  Bureau  Street,  Pretoria, 

1906     fTnoKNii,  Willi  A  ji  J.,  cjo  Messrs,  Stuttaford  4'  Co,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 

Toum,  Cape  Colony, 
1884     Thornton,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  S.  Leslie,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

1892  t'^^HORNTON,  William,  Mau^gakawa,  Catnhridge,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
1906     Thorpe,  Hi3DLESf  W.,  The  Treasury j  Entebbe,  Uganda, 

1906     Thtnnb,  Hon.  A2n>RBw  J.,  M.L.C.,   A,M.P.   Chambers,   Queen  Street, 
Jlrhbane^  Qafensltind. 

1 903  Tirw AITS,  James  A . ,  M  .  B.  ,  C  .  M,,  P.  0.  Box  1 664,  Johttn  net^burg,  Transvaal, 
lUOS      TrFFiK  CpBtsTOFHBK  if.,  Qii^mhtowfi^  Cape  Colony. 

1886     ToDP,  Sm  Charles,  K.C.M.Gr    F.R.S.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
1890     fToLHUfiST,  George  E.,  Grant  Boad,  Wdluigtcm,  New  Zealand, 

1896  fTtJLLg  Ben  J  AMEN  Charters  Jbmers^  Qmmtdand, 

1905  Tolland,  Jambs  Pulthnet,  CM.,  Siirmy  Depart  men  f,  Entebbe,  Uganda, 

1900  TooGOOD,  John  F.,  Morven  Mine  Private  Bag,  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  Co., 

Bulaweiyoj  Rhodesia, 

1883  fTopp,  James,  BaihurJtfj  Gamhin,  West  Africa, 

1906  TouLMiN,  Etklin  M.  0.,  121  San  Martin,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Re- 

puhtk\ 

1889  fTiiAiLL,  QiLBBftT  F.,  Kandapdla  Estate,  Ceylon, 

1884  fTitAVBBSj  Benjamin,  District  Commisswnert  Fanagusia,  Cyprus. 

1893  JTravbrs,  E.  A.  O.,  M.R.C.S.,  State  Surgeon,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Federated 

Malay  Siaits. 
1903     tTHAVKRS,  JcjKN  KuMtrMi*  DE  LA  CouR,  PUgrims  Rest,  Tramroal, 
1888      tTHECJAfiTHRNH  Wm*  Cotjlson,  The  Hcrmita^e^  Qmeen^tomi^  Capi;  Colony. 

1883  fTRELEAVEN,  Charlbs  W.,  Bogue,  Balaclava  P  O,,  Jamaica. 

1903     Tremearne,  Captain  A.  J.  N.,  F.R.G.S.,  Police  Department,  Zungeru, 
Northern  Nigeria^ 

1890  Trewchard,  Henry,  68  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1905  I  tTfisuscH,  John  B.,  M.R.C.S.E,  L.R.C.P.,  Pact/c  Coble  Board,  Fanning 
I  Ibland. 

1897  I  Tnic^^f  Freuerick  C,  Tabema,  Malvern   Road,  Armadale,  Melbourne, 
■  Victoria. 

1900  j  Trimingham,  Norman  S.  P.,  A.M.Inst. C.E.,  Atlantic,  Quebec  ^-  Western 

1884  fTniPP  C.  Howard^  Soli^ior^  linant,  QanUrhwry^  New  Zealand. 
1883  I  Tbottek,  Noel;  Postmaster-Oenrnd,  Singapore. 

1899  '  Trude,  F  B.   Kalgot^riie,  W^^tim  Amtratio,, 

1902     Ttjohten,  Jo.^k  G.,  P.O.  Box  116,  Cape  Tomi,  Cape  Colony, 

1897      TucKKR,  G.  A.,  Mushrooyn  ra/lej/,  Wlnhnrtf^  Orange  River  Colony, 

1897  Tucker,  Lieut.-Colonkl  J.  J.,  M.P.,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 

1898  Tucker,  W.  J.  Sanger,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  122,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
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1905 
1900 
1896 
1883 
1895 
1898 

1905 

1899 
1898 
1899 
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1882 

1882 
1904 
1902 
1906  '■ 

1881  ' 

! 

1897 
1902 
1889  : 

1904  ; 

1S99 
1902  1 

1906 

1906 
1892  I 
1889  ! 
1900 

1906 
1904 

1896 
1887 
1903 
1903 

1905  ; 
1904  j 
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fTucKJiB,  William  Kidgeb,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  9,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
Ttjdor,  How.  Daniel  T.,  'HL.^.C.,  Attorney- General,  St,  Oeorge'Sy  Grenada. 
TuoMAK,  Herbert  St.  John,  New  CM,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
TuowELL,  Rt.  Rev.  Birhop  Herbert,  D.D.,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
TuppER,  Hon.  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
f  TuRiAND,  A.  DE  Sales. 
fTuRNBULL,  Alexander  H.,  ESihank,  Wdlington,  New  Zealand  (Corre- 

sponding  Secretary). 
TuRNBULL,  Aubrey  M.  Dalway,  The  Treasury,  Zomba,  British  Central 

Africa. 
TuENBULL,  Robert  McGregor,  Linburn  Station,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
TuBNBTJLL,  Robert  T.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Ttjrnbull,  Thomas,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Turner,  Alfred  G.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fTuRNER,  Frank,  P.O.  Box  539,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
fTuRNER,  Hon.  George,  M.L.O.,  JDraycott,  Moot  Biver,  Natal. 
f Turner,    Henry    Gyles,   Bundalohn,    Tennyson    Street,   St.    Kilda, 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 
fTUHTON,  C.  D. 

Tyars,  George  P.,  P.O.  Box  404,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Tyndall,  Arthur,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
Tyssen,  Francis  I).,  Police  Department,  Nairobi,  British  East  AfrCba. 
f  Tyson,  Captain  Thomas  G.,  KimherUy  Club,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Udal,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  John  S.,  Si.  John's,  Antigua, 

Underdown,  Thomas  E. 

Undkbwood,  Edward  William,  Tallandoom,  Koogong-Koot  Boad,  HaW' 

thorn,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Unwin,  Arthur  Harold,    Forests  Department,   Benin   City,   Southern 

Nigeria, 
fUppLBBY,  John  G.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Usher,  Hon.  Archibald  R.,  M.L.C,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

fVALLANCBY,  Wm.  Bertram,  JunioT  CivU  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 
Vamadbva,  Ramanathan,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Van  Boeschoten,  Johannes  G.,  P.O.  Box  611,  Pretoria,  Thinsvaal, 
Van  Breda,  Servaas,  HauptviUe,  Constantia  Road,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony, 
Van  Cuylenbubg,  Major  Hector,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Vandeleur,  John  F.  B.,  3  Dineen  Buildi7ig,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Vander  Byl,  Charles  lb  F.,  68  St.  Georges  Street,  Cape  2hum,  Cape 

Colony, 
t Vander  Hoven,  H.  G.,  P.O.  Box  22,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Van  der  Riet,  Thomas  F.  B.,  Attorney -at- Law,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Van  der  Spuy,  Siebrandt  J.,  Scandia,  Bosebank,  Cape  Colony. 
Van  Eeden,  Walter  C,  Supervisor  of  Customs,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Van  Hein,  Henry,  Winnehahy  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fVAN   Hulstbyn,   Sir   William,   ML. A.,   P.O.  Box  46,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
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Tear  Of 
Election. 

1896 

1885 

1884 

1895 

1906  I 

1899  I 

1899 

1888 
1888 
1891 

1899 

1886 
1901 
1895 
1889  I 
1902  I 
1899  ' 

1895  ; 
1903 
1897 

1896  ' 

1903 
1906 
1902 
1904 
1890 
1885 
1889 
1883 

1903 
1898 
1902 
1906 
1899 

1893 
1900 

1881 
1891 
1883 

1897 
1882 


i 


Van  Niekebk,  John,  M.B.,  CM.,  P.O.  Box  1060,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Van  Renen,  Hbney,  Inierlakeny  Kenilwort\  Cape  Colony. 

Van-Senden,  E.  W.,  Ravenscroft,  Walkerville,  Adelaide^  South  Australia. 

Ykv  Ulsen,  Dirk,  Kirnberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Varty,  Thomas  Boyd,  Ttiet  V/ei,  Natal. 

fVASSALLO,  E.  C,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Advocate,  18  Strada  Stretta,   Valletta^ 

Malta. 
Vautin,   H.   D.,  c/o    Vivien  Gold  Mining  Co ,   Ltd.,   Harris,  Western 

Australia. 
f  Vblge,  Charles  Euoene,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Singapore. 
fVBNN,  Hon.  H.  W.,  Dardanup  Park,  near  Bunbury,  Western  Australia. 
Venning,  Alfred  R.  ;  I.S.O.,  Federal  Secretary,  Selangor,  Federated  Malay 

States. 
Vbrco,  Joseph  C,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  NoHh    Terrace,  Adelaide,    South 

Australia. 
f  Versekld,  Dirk,  J.P.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Riversdale,  Cape  Qdoiiy. 
f VicKERS,  Albert,  CivU  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
f  ViGNF,  Jambs  Talbot,  Market  Square,-  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fViNCENT,  Major  William  Slade,  TownsvUle,  Queensland. 
Vintcent,  Alwyn  J.,  Mossel  Bay,  Cape  Colony, 
ViNTBR,  James  H.,  426  Calif oimia  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A, 
ViRET,  Hon.  a.  Percival,  Collector  of  Customs,  Freetown,  Sierrd,  Leone. 
ViscHER,  Hans,  Assistant  Resident,  Muri  Province,  Northern  Nigeria. 
Von  Sturmer,  Spencer  W.,  P.O.  Box  1019,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Vreede,  Dirk  E.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Wackrill,  Herbert  J.,  P.O.  Box  885,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Waddell,  Hon.  William  P.,  M.L.C.,  18  Collyer  Qitay,  Singapore. 
Wade,  Frederick  C,  K.C,  P.O.  Box  416,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
Wadman,  Reginald  F.  C,  Excise  Department,  Bassein,  Burma. 
Wait,  John  Stubbs,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 
f  Waitk,  Petbr,  Urrbrae,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
f Wakbpord,  George  C,  Niekerk's  Rush,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Waldron,  Derwbnt,  M.B.,  CM.,  Senior  Medical  Officer,  Accra,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 
Wale,  Wm.  C,  Government  Railway,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fWALKE^A.  Blofield,  P.O.  Box  841,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Walker,  Alan  C,  Huonden,  Macquarie  Street,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
f Walker,  Arthur,  Lands  Department,  Pietersburg,  Transvaal. 
t Walker,    Cecil,  Barrister-at-Law,   Lindfield,  Holebrook  Place,  Hobart, 

Tasmania. 
f Walker,  Hon.  Giles  F.,  J. P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
tWALKER,  Senator  Hon.  James  T.,  109  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
fWALKER,  Joseph,  Hamilton  House,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
fWALKER,  R.  Leslie,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
f  Walker,  LiRur.-CoLONEL  R.  S.  Frowd,  C.M.G.,  Negri  Sembilan,  Federated 

Malay  States. 
Walker,  Wm.  Hewer,  G.P.O.  Windsorton,  Cape  Colony. 
Wall,  T.  A.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
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Tear  of 
Election, 

1894 

1894 

1902 

1903 
1906 
1901 
1907 
1894 

1896 

1901 
1889 
1900 
1903 
1906 

1881 
1879 

1878 
1904 
1904 
1903 

1885 
1879 
1886 
1880 
1905 
1904 

1886 
1882 
1905 
1889 

1903 
1902 
1902 
1883 
1901 
1901 
1887 
1886 

1895 
1908 


Royal  Gohmicd  Institute. 

Wallace,  Edward  Clkmbnt,  Barrancos,  Portugal 

Wallace,  Lawrence  A.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Fort  Jameson,   North-Eastern 

tWALLACE,Wn.oAM^C.M.G.,-D«ptt<y  High  Commissioner,  Zungeru,  Northern 

Nigeria  (C&rre^ponding  Secretary). 
Wallen,  Ckahlks  E.,  OU  Spriflffs.Ontario,  Canada. 
Wallbn,  Edwin  K.,  Growt^^  Terek  Pnmnce,  Russia. 
Wallen,  John  EmvtY  McUa'nd^o,  Mnois,  U.8A. 
fWALLis  Arthur  H    Gishorne,  h^ew  Zmliind. 
fWALus,  The  Ht-  Rev   Pr»i>kbic,  B,B,,  Lord  Bishop  of  WeUington, 

BiHh&^ourU  WMngion^  New  Zealand, 
Wallib,  Heney   R.,  Assistant  Deputy  Commissioner,  Zomba,   British 

Central  Africa. 
Walpole,  R.  H.,  Assuranceand  Trust  Co.,  Ltd.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fWAi^tf,  AtRH»T,  RO.  Box  39,  Cape  Totm,  Cape  Colony, 
Walsh,  Commander  J.  T    R.N,E.,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Walsh,  Fhank.  B.A.,  Carnarvon,  Cape  Colony. 
Waliyw,  Gkokge  L.,  J1.LN.A.,  M.LM.E.,  Manne  Department,  Lagos, 

South£tn  Nigeria. 
fWANioss^  Thomas  D.,  BaUarat,  Victoria. 
Wabs,  LtET^T.-CoLONEL  HoN.  Chables  J.,  CM.©.,  MJP.C,   Kingston, 

Jamako^ 
Wiaup  Willi  *ii  Cxjbtis,  Victoria,  British  CoUmbia. 
Wardeit,  Wiloam,  354  Calk  Omga/lo,  BuenoA  Aires,  Argentine  Jiepvhltc. 
Wabdbop,  John  Glbk,  Col&ttJ^,  Cc^hn. 
tWABDBOP,  John  Nimmo,  F.R.G.S.,  Messrs.  Darby  #   Co.,  Sandakan, 

British  North  Borneo. 
Ware,  Jbbbv  Qeouge,  car<!  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
fWABB,  John,  Tatifoon,  ralk-i/-Pooraf  Victoria. 
f  Wabe,  Joseph,  Mnjah,  Carramut,  Victoria 
t Ware,  J  C,  YaUar-^-P'-^oTa,  Vicloria, 

WAitK,Wir^iAM  hkv/¥^s,BrovghaTfi  Place,  North  Adelaide,  South  Australt 
Wariui^b,    LiatTT.^CoLONKL    Damoder    p.,    79^A    Camatic    Infantry, 

MauTilhi^. 
Warminotun  Aetkdr. 
tWAfiN*ii,  Olivbh  W. 

WARHiiN  >foEL  A.,  Customs  Department,  Georgetown BrUish  Guiana. 
IWaierkottsk,  Abthtjb,  10  Cowra  Chambers,  GrenfeU  Street,  Adelaide, 

South  Ausirdia. 
fWATEaHoxraiiy  Frank  S.,  Mangawhare,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Watkkys,  Etan  E.  Blotfttfofit<n7t,  Orange  River  Colony. 
Watkeys,  \7  D.  K,  Bioemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
Watkins,  Arnold  O,,  M.D.,  F  R.C.S..  KimherUy,  Cape  Colony. 
Watkins,  Frank,  Naimbh  BrM^h  East  Africa. 
Watson,  Ei>win  A.,  Pahang,  Federated  Malay  States. 
fWATSON,  il.  FiUBSH,  Rand  Cltih,  Johannesburg,  Tranevaal. 
fWATSON,  T.  Tbnnant,  Govt.   Surveyor,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape   Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
fWATT,  Edward  J.,  Hastings,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
Watt,  George,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 


Year  of 
Election. 

1887 

1896 

1891 

1892 
1893 
1905 
1906 

1887 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1900 
1890 
1901 
1906 

1883 
1903 

1897 
1904 
1901 
1902 

1884 
1883 
1884 
1881 
1901 
1903 
1906 
1907 

1902 
1896 

1895 
1887 
1898 
1903 
1887 
1902 
1906 
1903 

1888 
1900 
1890 
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Watt,  William  Holden,  7  Bent  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

tWiTTfl,  John  Whiihiohkb,  Ivy,  Barherton,  JVansvaal. 

fWAv,  TiiK  Et.  Hoir.  SiE   Samuel   J.,  Bart.,    Chief  Justice,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia. 
fWAVLAND,  Agthuh  E,,  P,0.  Box  4751,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 
WiYLAMiy,  Charlki  Wm.  H.,  J.P.,  Lovedale,  Belmont,  Cape  Colony, 
WEATHKSflK^  Sin  RoBBHT  L.,  Holifax,  Noua  Scotia, 
t Weatherilt,  Henbt  C\,  Issoo,  Lake  Ngami,  md  Palapye  Soad,  Bechuana- 

land  Protevioraie, 
fWEATTift,  HENfiT  E.,  C.E.,  Caixa  54,  Manaos,  Amaeonas,  Brazil 
Webb,  Clement  D.,  Em^  CM,  JoMnneshurg,  TramvaaL 
Webb,  Leonabd  F.,  0  Derby  Street,  Chrisl^kurch,  Kty,  Zealand. 
Webb,  Percy  E.,  6  Derby  Street,  ChriHchurch,  New  Zealand, 
tWEBfi,  Richard  Capper,  J,P.,  Eot&,  Hilht^n,  New  South  Wales, 
Webber,  Lionel  H.,  P,0.  Box  IfH,  Germi&Um,  Transvaal 
Webber,  Reginald  B.,  J&^ianjiesburg,  Transvaal 
Webbbr,  Walter  S.,  Barrister^ai-Law,  P,0,  Box  1088,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal 
Webster,  Alexander  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Webster,  G.  W.,  Assistant  Resident,  Keffi,  Nassarawa  Province,  Northern 

Iberia, 
tWKiEJS'TKii,  H.  L.,  Johanneshf^rg,  Transvaal 

fWEEDON,  Warrkn,  &%  House,  Wickham  Terrace,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Wegr,  PETJia  G.,  J.P.,  7  Ho/niet^r  CAnnihers,  Caps  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Weightof,  LiHW.-OoLOKEL  JottN,  340  Pnnce  Alfred  Street,  Maritzburg, 

Natal. 
Weil,  Benjamin  Bertie,  MafeUng,  Cape  Colony. 
Weil^  Julius,  Mii^eking,  Cape  Colony. 
Weil,  Major  Mter,  Mafiking,  Cupi^  Colony, 
Weil,  Major  Sajmuel,  Ma/eking j  Cape  Colony, 

Weir,  Cecil  Hamilton,  303  L€Wi}f  Buildings,  PUtsburgh,  Pa,,  U,S,A, 
WFi3sxNBt>EN,  Charles  A,  P.^  Premier  Estate,  Umtali,  Rhodesia. 
Wklijon,  Horack,  ro.  Bux  331,  JGhunneslmrg,  Transvaal. 
tWEuaAN,  Charles  W.,  Athenaum  Club,  P.O.  Box  6499,  Johannesbura 

TrGJtsvaaL  ^ 

tWELM,  Ernest  T.,  P.O.  Box  10,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
tWHLLS,  Richard  Noel,  Hanna»*s  Find  Gold  Reefs,  Kalgoorlu,  Western 

AuslTalia, 
Wendt,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Henry  L.,  CoUmho,  Ceylon, 
Wbntworth,  Fitzwilliam,  Unum  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales 
Wenyon,  William  P,,  HGng  Kong. 

Wentzel,  Charles  A,,  Rand^lub,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 
tWMflTOARTH,  GEOEaE  C,  2  QCon^eU  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Wheels^,  Wllliaj,,  C.M.G    Tre^^rer  Zomha,  British  Central  Africa 
Wheelwright,  CuAiiLEa  A.,  C.M.G.,  Pi&^^nhurg,  Tramvaul 
WinT«,  ANBM.W,  W.S.,  Chief  Registrar  and  Sheriff,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony, 
fWHitu,  Colonel  F.  B.  P.,  Waverley,  Constant  Spring,  Jamaica 
White,  Wiluam,  J.P.,  F,Q,8„Jiiount  Alma,  Charters  Thwers,  Queensland 
White,  W.  Kinross,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
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1894  tWHITHHBAD,  T.  H. 

1903  Whttelaw  James,  P.O.  Box  106,  Mariteburg,  NaitU. 

1906  Whiteley,  Pbbcival,  P.O,  Box  1268,  Jokannesburff,  Transvaal. 

1905  Whitkmax,   KiiGiyALD   J.  N.,   M.B.,   Cb.M.,  8t,  Andreufs  College,  The 

Univcruttf^  Stfdne^,  New  ;Sotah  Wales. 

1904  Whiteside,  Ebkry  S.  Ipoh,  F&fitk,  Federated  Malay  States. 

1881  WHiTiiWAY,  Rt.  Hon.  Sie  William  V.,  K.aM.a.,;S^.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

1907  Whitmoee,  SidneTj  W*,  Public  Works  Bepartmenti  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1905  Whittakbr,  William  Lkopoi.ii,    4  Ti^jer  Streetj  Marit^hurg,  Natal. 
1886  t^HTTB,  W.  Leslie,  P.O,  Box  320,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1884     t^iCKHAM,    H.   A.,  J.P.,    Conflict    Group,   vid  Samarai,    Papua,    via 
Amtralia, 

1895  t^^ifiNAND^  G.  F    P.O.  Box  1352,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1906  WiBNAUD,  Frkivbbick  C.  M.,  Bellevue,  Bedford ^  Cape  Colony, 

1883  WiEiTBH,  LuDTno,  Jjotner  St.  George's  Street,  Capa  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1906  WiBNHOLT,  Fbei>  E.,  Rhodes  Inyanga  Farms ^  Umtali,  Rhodesia, 
1900  WiLEMAN,  Henbt  St.  John,  Gwth^  Bh(}dfsia, 

1907  WiLKiNs,  Robert  H.,  British  Australian  Tobacco  Co.,  d  BecTceti  Street, 

Melhourne^  Victoria. 
1899     Wilkinson,  Charles  D.,  Hong  Kong. 

1898     Wilkinson,  E.  F.  W.,  Public  Works  Bept.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Cclony, 
1890     fWiLKS,  Samukl  jHEHOt.D,  C.E.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1882  WiLLCocKS,  Edward  I.  R.,  25  New  North  Road,  Bourda,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 

1898  Williams,  Archibald  Jay,  Zornba,  British  Central  Africa, 

1905     Williams,  Hon.  C.  A.  Sapara,  JSIL.C,  Barrist6r~at-Lam^  Lagos,  Southern 

Nigeria. 
1888     WiLLUMs,  UoN.  Charles  Riby,  C.M.G.,  Treasurer,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony.  , 

1905     Williams,  E.  Truby,  cjo  Messrs.  Huddart,  Parker  ^  Co.,  525  Collins 

Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
1890     fWiLLiAMS,  E.  Vaughax,  J,P.j  Gong  Gong,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

1897  t Williams,  Ernest,  A.M.InflLC.E.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1899  fWiLLLAMs,  PjiED.  W    JVajPVT,  iV^tt?  Zealand. 

1900  fWiLLLAMS,  Hf^^y  Watsos,  Fssex  Street^  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 

1902  Williams,  G.  A,,  P  0.  Bon^  88,  Earri^miih,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1904     Williams,  Jambs    Alexander,    I.S.O.,    District    Commissioner,   Pram 
Pram,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1896  t Williams,  Jambs  Acjoustus,  Bonthej  Sherbro,  West  Africa. 

1 903  WnxLAMS,  James  E.,  High  Level  Road,^Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  Williams,  James  Nelson,  Hastings,  Napier^  NetB  Zealand. 

1898  Willlams,  Hon  Mr.  Justice  JosHtfA  S.,  Du7iedin,  New  Zealand. 
1902     Williams,  Luke,  F.G.S.,  ClarRmont,  Momah,  HohaH^  Tasmania. 

1891  Williams,  Robert,  C.E.,  Johannes^mrg^  TrangvaaX. 

1888     t Williams,  Thomas  D..  3  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Tramvaal. 

1899  Williams,  W«.  Nancjb,  North  Sheba  Gold  #  Exploration  Co.,  Barberton, 

Transvaal. 
1886     fWiLJUAMa,  Zachahtah  A.,  Apongbon  Street,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1904  I  WiLLiB,   Chahles    Savill,  M.B.,  CM.,  J.P.,   St,  Maura,  Annandale, 
I  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
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Year  Of 
ElectioD. 

1904 

1896 

1880 

1901 

1898 

1894 

1897 

1906 

1899 

1891 
1898 
1897 
1898 
1883 
1904 
1896 
1902 
1897 

1887 
1902 
1897 


1889 

1892 
1892 
1905 
1895 
1895 
1898 

1886 
1895 
1907 
1905 

1882 
1899 
1873 
1898 
1902 
1905 
1897 
1887 
1883 

1905 


WiLLMOT,  Ebedbbick  C,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  The  Hill,  Mowbray,  Cape  Colony. 

Wills,  Geobob  F.,  P.O.  Box  551,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

WiLMAN,  Hrbbhbt,  P.O.  Box  104,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

WiLMOT,  Hon.  Alexandeb,  M.L.C.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Wilson,  Aiden  D.,  P.O.  Box  3358,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

tWiLSON,  Albbbt  J.,  70**''  Avenue  cCUna,  Paris. 

Wilson,  Benjamin,  The  Club,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

t  Wilson,  Chables  Hebbhbt,  J.P.,  Port  Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  South 
Australia. 

Wilson,  G-eobge,   C.B.,   Deputy- Commissioner,  Entebbe,   Uganda   (^Cor- 
responding Secretary). 

fWiLSON,  Geobgb  Pbangley,  C.E. 

Wilson,  Henby  F.,  C.M.G.,  Bloemjontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 

Wjlson,  James  G.,  BtdlSf  Rangitiki,  New  Zealand, 

f  Wilson,  James  W.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 

Wilson,  Captain  John,  Beau  Sejour,  Rosehiil.  Mauritius, 

f Wilson,  John  B.,  Lindley,  Orange  River  Colony. 

Wilson,  Wm,  Stbbet,  F.R.I.B.A.,  P.O.  Box  103,  Durban,  Natal. 

f  Wilson,  W.  T.,  City  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

fWiNCHcoMBE,  F.  E.,  M.L.A.,  Messrs.  Winchcombe,  Carson  ^  Co.,  46  Bridge 
Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

tWiNDSOB,  Peteb  F.,  Windsorton,  Griqualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 

WiNOATE,  G.  R.,  Customs  Department,  Lokoja,  Northern  Nigeria. 

WiNKFiELD,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  John,   Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria  ( Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

WiBOMAN,  Rev.  Canon  A.  Theodore,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,   Vice-Provost  of  St. 
Mary's  Collegiate  Church,  Port  Mizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

WiBSiNG,  H.  Fbank,  P.O.  Box  12,  Maf eking.  Cape  Colony, 

WiRSiNG,  Walteb  M.,  P.O.  Box  12,  Maf  eking.  Cape  Colony, 

Wise,  Hon.  Bebnhabd  R.,  K.C,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

fWiSB,  Pbbcy  F.,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated  Malay  States. 

fWiTHBFOBD,  J.  H.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

Wittenoom,  Hon.  Sib  Edwabd  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Perth,   Western 
Australia. 

Witts,  Bboomb  Lake,  P.O.  Box  4364,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

fWoLFF,  Henby  A.,  M.D.,  501  West  \Z%th  Street,  New  York. 

Wolff,  Leo  Mitford,  P.O.  Box  985,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

WoLFHAGEN,   JoHN  E.,    M.B.,    CM.,     102  Mttcquarie    Street,   Hobart, 
Tasmania. 

WoLLASTON,  Lt.-Col.  Charlton  F.  B.,  The  Club,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Wood,  Charles,  33  King  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Wood,  J.  Dennistoun,  M.H.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Bothwell^  Tasmania. 

tWooD,  Peter,  Burnaide,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

Woodard,  Henry,  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa. 

f  Woodburn,  Macoregob,  P.O.  Box  1303,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

WooDBURN,  William,  Windermere  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 

Woodhouse,  Alfred,  M.  E. 

f  Woodhouse,  Edmund  Bingham,  Mount  GUead,  Campbelltown,  New  South 
Wales. 

tWooDS,  Chables,  P.O.  Box  1483,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1885  t^o^^J^s,  Hon.  Sidney  Goweb,  M  L.C ,  Belite,  British  Honduras, 

1898  WooLP,  David  Lewis,  P.O.  Box  431,  Durban,  Natal. 

1900  WooLLBT,  Adam  Sedowick,  P.O,  Box  2891,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1898  Wool8-Samp80n,  Colonel  Sir  Aubbet,  K.C.B.,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  4601, 

Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 

1907  Workman,  Arthur  M.,  Duff  Development  Co.,  Kelantan,  vid  Singapore. 

1905  WoRTHiNOTON,  REGINALD  YoRKE,  380  Loop  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1900  Wraooh,  Clement  L.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  cjo  B.  A.  Brandt,  Esq., 

852  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1 903     Wright,  Arthur,  Chmmment  Printer,  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria, 
1887     Wright,  Arthur  James,  56Matboura  Road,  Toorak,  Mdhowme,  Victoria. 

1901  Wright,  Hon.  Claudius  E.,  M.L.C.  Barrister-at-Law,  Freetown,  Sierra 

Leone. 
1893     f Wright,  Q.  H.  Cory,  88  Hardiurm  Strasse,  Zurich,  Suisse. 
1898     JWright,  Hon.  Jambs  W.,  M.L.C,  4  Moirs  Chambers,  Perth,  Western 
j  Australia. 

1906  I  f  Wright,  John  Wm.,  Avonmore,  Rondebosoh,  Cape  Colony. 
1893     Wyatt,  Chas.  Guy  A.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1890  Wykham,  Alfred  L.,  M.D.,  21  St.  Mary  Street,  St.  Johi's,  Antigua. 

1896  Wylie,  Samuel,  15  Grosvenor  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1885  Wyllie,  Brtcb  J.,  Kalupahani,  HaldumuUa,  Ceylon.    ' 

1883  Wynne,  Hon.  Agar,  M.P.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria, 


1887 
1907 
1891 

1896 
1888 
1894 

1883 
1882 

1904 
1906 
1902 
1883 

1887 


fYoNOB,  Cecil  A.  S.,  M.L.A.,  Furth,  Dargle,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

fYoRK,  Archibald,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada, 

Young,  Alfred  J.  K.,  B.A.,  Attorney- General,  Blantyre,  British  Central 

Africce. 
fYouNG,  Captain  Hon.  Arthur  H.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Singapore. 
fYouNG,  Charles  G.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
fYouNG,  H.  C.  Abthub,  c/o  CommercicU  Banking  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
t  Young,  Hobace  E.  B.,  Fairymead^  Bundaberg,  Queensland. 
fYouNG,  Hon.    James  H.,  M.E.C,  Nassau,    Bahamas   {Corresponding 

Secretary). 
fYouNG,  J.  Ronald  C,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Young,  Pelham  Vernon,  District  CommUsioner,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Young,  Robkbt,  England  House,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Young,  His  Honoub  William  Douglas,  Government  House,  Dominica, 


fZEAL,  Hon.  Sib  William  Austin,  K.C.M.G.,  Clovelly,  Lansell  Street, 
Toorak,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1897     ZiETSMAN,  Louis  F.,  M.L.A.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape 

1  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1881    '  ZochoniS;  Geobob  B.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

(4461) 
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LIST  OP  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  &c.,  TO  WHICH  THE 
PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTI- 
TUTE ARE  PRESENTED. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Advocates*  Library,  Edinburgh. 

„  African  Society,  London. 

„  Anthropological  Institute,  London. 

„  Army  and  Navy  Club,  London. 

„  Athenaeum  Club,  London. 

„  Australasian  Club,  Edinburgh. 

„  Bingham  Public  Library,  Cirencester. 

„  Bishopsgate  Institute,  London. 

„  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

„  British  and  African  Steamship  Co. 

,,  British  Empire  League. 

„  British  Museum,  London. 

„  Brown *s  Free  Library,  Liverpool. 

„  Cambridge  University  Library. 

„  Carlton  Club,  London. 

„  Ceylon  Association. 

„  City  Liberal  Club,  London. 

„  Colonial  Office,  London. 

„  Conservative  Club,  London. 

„  Constitutional  Club,  London. 

„  Crystal  Palace  Library. 

„  East  India  Association,  London. 

„  East  India  United  Service  Club,  London.    - 

„  Emigrant's  Information  Office,  London. 

„  Geographical  Association. 
„  '  Guildhall  Library,  London. 

„  House  of  Commons,  London. 

„  House  of  Lords,  London. 

„  Imperial  Institute,  London. 

„  India  Office  Library,  London. 

„  Institute  of  Bankers,  London. 

„  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

„  Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 

„  Japan  Society,  London. 

„  Junior  Carlton  Club,  London. 

„  Junior  United  Service  Club,  London. 

„  Kew  Guild,Ke\v  Gardens. 

„  League  of  the  Empire,  London. 

„  Liverpool  Geographical  Society. 

„  Liverpool  Institute  of  Commercial  Research  in  the 

„  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  [Tropics. 

„  London  Institution. 
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The  London  Library. 

London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

Manchester  Geographical  Society. 

Minet  Public  Library,  Camberwell. 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

National  Club,  London. 

National  Liberal  Clab,  London. 

Natural  History  Museum,  London. 

Naval  and  Military  Club,  London. 

Navy  League,  London. 

New  University  Club,  London. 

Oriental  Club,  London. 

Orient-Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  London. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London. 

People's  Palace  Library,  London. 

Public  Library,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Birmingham. 

Bradford. 

Bristol. 

Cardiff. 

Chelsea. 

Clerkenwel]. 

Croydon. 

Darlington. 

Derby. 

Dumbarton. 

Dundee. 

Fulham. 

Great  Yarmouth. 

Hull. 

Ipswich. 

Kensington. 

Eilbum. 

Leeds. 

Lewisham. 

Lowestoft. 

Manchester. 

Newington. 

Norwich. 

Nottingham. 

Oldham. 

Plumstead. 

Plymouth. 

Putney. 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square. 

St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 

St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  [minster. 

St.  Pancras. 

Sheffield. 

Stamford. 

Stoke  Newington 

Sunderland. 

Swansea. 

Wigan. 
Eeform  Club,  London. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 
Boyal  Engineer  Listitute,  Chatham. 
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The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

„  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London. 

,/  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  London. 

„  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  Edinburgh. 

„  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  London. 

„  Royal  Statistical  Society,  London. 

„  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 

„  St.  Stephen's  Club,  London. 

„  Science  and  Education  Library,  South  Kensington. 

„  Society  of  Arts,  London. 

„  Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library. 

„  Tate  Central  Library,  Brixton. 

„  Tate  Public  Library,  Streatham. 

„  Thatched  House  Club,  London. 

„  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

„  Tyneside  Geographical  Society. 

„  Union  Castle  Steamship  Co.,  London. 

„  Union  Club,  London. 

„  United  Service  Club,  London. 

„  United  University  Club,  London. 

„  University  College,  London. 

„  Victoria  Institute,  London. 

„  West  India  Committee,  London. 

„  Windham  Club,  London. 


COLONIES. 
Bbitish  Nobth  Amebio. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 

Legislative  Assembly  of  British  Columbia. 

„  „  Manitoba. 

„  „  New  Brunswick. 

„  „  Newfoundland. 

„  „  Nova  Scotia. 

„  „  Ontario. 

„  „  Prince  Edward  Island. 

„  „  Quebec. 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Quebec. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Canadian  Bankers'  Association,  Montreal. 
Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 
Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Montreal. 
Education  Department,  Toronto. 
Fraser  Institute,  Montreal. 
General  Mining  Association,  Quebec. 
Geographical  Society,  Quebec. 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 
Hamilton  Association. 

Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 
King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 
McGill  University,  Montreal. 
MacLeod  Historical  Society,  Alberta,  N.W.T, 
Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick. 
New  Brunswick  Historical  Society. 
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The  Nova  Scotfa  Historical  Society. 

„  Nova  Scotian  Institate  of  Nataral  Science. 

„  Ontario  Historical  Society,  Toronto. 

,,  Public  Library,  Hamilton. 

„  Public  Library,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

„  Public  Library,  Toronto. 

„  Public  Library,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

„  Public  Library,  Windsor. 

„  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

„  University  Library,  Winnipeg. 

„  University  of  Toronto. 

„  Victoria  University,  Toronto. 


AUSTRALASIAN   COLONIES. 

New  South  Walbb. 

The  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

„  Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

„  Department  of  Fisheries. 

„  Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey. 

„  Engineering  Association  of  New  South  Wales. 

„  Free  Public  Library,  Bathurst. 
„  „  Newcastle. 

„  Sydney. 

,,  Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Albury. 

,,  Boyal  Anthropological  Society  of  Australasia,  Sydney. 

„  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia. 

„  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 

„  School  of  Art,  Grafton. 
„  „  Maitland  West. 

„  „  Wollongong. 

„  Sydney  University. 

„  United  Service  Institution,  Sydney. 

QtEENSLAKD. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Brisbane. 

„  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Queensland 

„  Royal  Society  of  Queensland.  [Branch). 

„  Public  Library,  Brisbane. 

„  School  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  Denison. 
„  „  Brisbane. 

„  „  Ipswich. 

.,  „  Maryborough. 

„  „  Rockhampton. 

„  „  Toowoomba. 

„  United  Service  Institution,  Brisbane. 

South  Australia. 

The  Adelaide  Club. 
„    Houses  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 
„    Public  Library,  Adelaide. 

, ,    Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (South  Austra . 
„    Royal  Society,  Adelaide.  [lian  Branch). 

„    Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society,  Adelaide, 
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Tasmania, 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Hobart. 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Launceston. 
Public  Library,  Hobart. 

„  Launceston. 

Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 
Statistical  Department,  Hobart. 

ViCTOBIA. 

'fhe  Houses  of  Parliament,  Melbourne. 

„  AthcnfBum  and  Burke  Museum,  Beechworth. 

„  Bankers'  Institute  of  Australasia,  Melbourne. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Athenaeum,  Melbourne. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Bendigo. 
„  „  Sale. 

„  „  Stawell. 

„  Melboarne  University. 

„  Public  Library,  Ballarat. 
„  „  Gastlemaine. 

n  »  Geelong. 

„  „  Melbourne. 

,;  BOyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Victorian 

„  Boyal  Society  of  Victoria.  [Branch). 

„  United  Service  Institution,  Melbourne. 

Western  Australia. 

The  Geological  Survey  Office,  Perth. 
„    Houses  of  Parliament,  Perth. 
„    Eegistrar- General,  Perth. 
„    Public  Library  of  Western  Australia,  Perth. 

New  Zealand. 

he  Houses  of  Parliament,  Wellington. 

„  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  Dunedin. 

,,  Auckland  Institute. 

„  Canterbury  College,  Christchurch. 

„  New  Zealand  Institute,  Wellington. 

„  Polynesian  Society,  Wellington. 

„  Public  LibrarjT,  Auckland. 

„  „  Wellington. 

„  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin. 

Capb  Colony. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Capetown. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Capetown. 

„  „  Port  Elizabeth. 

Institute  of  Bankers  in  South  Africa. 
Public  Library,  Capetown. 

„  Grahamstown. 

,,  Kimberley,  Griqualand  West. 

Port  Elizabeth. 
South  African  Philosophical  Society,  Cape  Town. 

Bhodesia. 

Public  Library,  Bulawayo. 
Bhodesia  Scientific  Association. 
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Natal. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Pietennaritzbtirg. 
„    Public  Library,  Durban. 

„  „        Pietermaritzburg. 

Oranoe  Biveb  Colony. 
The  Government  Library,  Bloemfontein. 

Transvaal. 
Government  Library,  Pretoria. 

Wert  Africa. 
Lagos  Institute. 

West  Indies. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Trinidad. 

„  Agriculture 'Office,  Antigua. 

„  Court  of  Policy,  British  Guiana. 

„  Free  Public  Library,  Antigua. 

„  Free  Library,  Barbados. 

„  Institute  of  Jamaica. 

„  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society,  Kingston. 

„  Legislative  Council,  Grenada. 

,,  Boyal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British 

„  Victoria  Institute,  Trinidad.  [Guiana. 

Mauritius. 

The  Bibliotheque  Municipale,  Port  Louis. 
„    Public  Library,  Port  Louis. 

India. 

The  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras. 
„    Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
„    Geological  Survey,  Calcutta. 

Ceylon. 

The  Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon,  Eandy. 
„    Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch). 

Straits  Settlements. 
The  Perak  Museum. 
„    Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch). 

Austria. 
The  Geographical  Society,  Vienna. 

Belgium. 

Bibliotheque  de  I'Etat  Independant  du  Congo. 
International  Colonial  Institute. 
Soci6t6  d'Etudes  Coloniales. 

Egypt. 

National  Printing  Department,  Cairo. 
The  Public  Library,  Alexandria. 
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France. 
Biblioth^que  de  I'Institut  National  de  France. 
Comit6  de  I'Afrique  Fran^aise,  Paris. 
Comit6  de  I'Oceanie  FranQaise,  Paris. 
Office  Colonial,  Paris. 

Gebmany. 

The  Imperial*  German  Government. 
Deutsche  Eolonialgesellschaft. 
Kolonial-Wirtschaftliches  Komitee,  Berlin. 

Holland. 

Colonial  Museum,  Haarlem. 

Koninklijk  Instituut  voor  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde 

van  Nederlandsch -Indie. 
State  Archives  Department,  The  Hague. 

Italy. 

Instituto  Coloniale  Italiano,  Eome. 

Society.  Africana  d'  Italia. 

Society  d'explorazione  Commerciale  in  Africa. 

Japan. 
Formosan  Association,  Tokyo. 

Java. 
La  Soci6t6  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences,  Batavia. 

Sweden. 
Eoyal  University,  Uppsala. 

United  Stater. 

Americian  Colonisation  Society,  Washington. 

,,        Geographical  Society,  New  York. 

„        Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

„        Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

„        Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington. 
The  Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia. 

Department  of  State,  Washington. 

Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  St.  Louis. 

National  Geographic  Society,  Washington. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington. 
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INDEX   TO    VOLUMES   I.    TO    XXXVIII.  OP  THE  '-PBO- 
CEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE." 


a'Beckett,   A.   W.,  on    the    Colonial 

Press,  xxxviii.  54 
Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  on  Canada,  xxii. 

136 
Aborigines  of  Australia,  xxii.  32 
Acclimatisation,  vii.  36 
Addresses :  on  recovery  of  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  iii.  100 ;  Colonies 
in  Royal  Title,  vii.  124 ;  attempt  on 
the  life  of  H.M.  the  Queen,  xiii.  204 ; 
death  of  H.R.H;  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
XV.  263 ;  coming  of  age  of  H.K.H. 
J*rince  Albert  Victor,  xvi.  146;  on 
the  Jubilee  of  H.M.  the  Queen,  xviii. 
188 ;  death  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  Avondale,  xxiii.  90 ; 
death  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenberg,  xxvii.  435 ;  Anniversary 
of  Her  Majesty's  Sixtieth  Reign, 
xxviii.  365  ;  Death  of  H.M.  Queen 
Victoria,  xxxii.  105 ;  "  Victoria 
Day,"  xxxii.  316  ;  The  Royal  Tour, 
xxxiii.  349  ;  Coronation  Address  to 
H.M.  the  King,  xxxiii.  350 

Administration  of  Justice  in  South 
Africa,  xxviii.  82 

Africa,  British  East,  xxii.  3 ;  Colonisa- 
tion of  Central,  vii.  274 ;  Extension 
of  British  influence  (and  trade)  in, 
xxvii.  4  ;  Development  of  Tropical, 
xxvii.  218 ;  England's  work  in  Cen- 
tral, xxviii.  50 

Agricultural  and  Pastoral  possibilities 
of  the  Transvaal,  xxxviii.  315 

Agricultural  and  Technical  Education 
in  the  Colonies,  xxii.  65 

Agricultural  movement  in  Cape 
Colony,  xxxvii.  214 

Agriculture  in  South  Africa,  xxxii.  139 

Allardyce,  W.  L.,  on  Fijians  and  their 
Fire -walking,  xxxv.  71 

Alldridge,  T.  J.,  on  Sierra  Leone  and 
its  undeveloped  Products,  xxxvii.  36 

Allen,  C.  H.,  on  Gold  Fields  of  Queens- 
land, i.  94 

American  Protection  and  Canadian 
Reciprocity,  vi.  205 

Anderson,  J.  F.,  on  the  Sugar  Indus- 
try of  Mauritius,  xxx.  68 

Andrews,  A.  W.,  on  the  Empire  and 
Geographical  Teaching,  xxxi.  41 


Anglo-Australian    Position    from    an 

Australian  point  of  view,  xxxvii.  3 
Angora  Goat  in  British  Colonies,  ix.  326 
Annual  Dinners,  iii.  213 ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1 ; 

xxiv.  221;    xxv.  232     xxvi.  240; 

xxvii.  360  ;  xxviii.  228  ;  xxix.  204  ; 

xxx.  298;   xxxi.  246;   xxxii.  237; 

xxxiii.  231 ;  xxxiv.  275 ;  xxxv.  281 ; 

xxxvi.   347  ;   xxxvii.  266 ;    xxxviii. 

266 
Annual  Meetings  :  (1st)  i.  208  ;  (2nd) 

ii.  121 ;  (3rd)  iii.  76 ;  (4th)  iii.  210 ; 

(5th)  iv.  211 ;  (6th)  v.  218 ;    (7th) 

vi.  262 ;  (8th)  vii.  331 ;    (9th)  viii. 

425  ;  (10th)  ix.  392 ;  (11th)  x.  378 ; 

(12th)   xi.    361;    (13th)   xii.    402; 

(14th)  xiii.  407 ;    (15th)  xiv.  352 ; 

(16th)    XV.   330;    (17th)  xvi.   368; 

(18th)  xvii.  411 ;  (19th)  xviii.  162; 

(20th)   xix.   147;    (21st)    xx.   184; 

(22nd)  xxi.  151 ;   (23rd)  xxii.  163 ; 

(24th)  xxiii.  172  ;  (25th)  xxiv.  177  ; 

(26th)  xxv.  188;  (27th)  xxvi.  164; 

(28th)  xxvii.  155 ;  (29th)  xxviii.  157  ; 

(30th)  xxix.  139 ;  (31st)  xxx.  171 ; 

(32nd)  xxxi.  103 ;  (33rd)  xxxii.  176 ; 

(34th)  xxxiii.  132 ;  (35th)  xxxiv.  162; 

(36th)  xxxv.  153 ;  (37th)  xxxvi.  156 ; 
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